HISTORY'OF ENGLAND" 


CHAPTER 1. 


I PVKPOSE to write the History of Eng- 
introdao. landfrom the acoession of King 
tion. James the Seeond down to a 
time which is within the memory 
of men still living. I shall recount 
the errors which, in a few months, alien- 
:.ted a loyal gentry and priesthood from 
the House of Stuart. I shall trace the 
course of that revolulion which termi¬ 
nated the long struggle between our 
sovereigns and their parliaments, and 
hound up together the rights of the 
pople and the title of 'the reigning 
■j ....ty. I shall relate how the new 
iciit was, during many troubled 
yca.i'a, successfully defended against 
i'creiga and domestic enemies; how, 
under that settlement, the authority of 
law and the security of property were 
found to be comp.atible with a liberty 
of discussion and of individual action 
never before known; how, from the 
auspicious union of order and freedom, 
sprang a prosperity of which the annals 
of human affairs had furnished no ex¬ 
ample ; how our country, from a state 
of Ignominious Viissalage, rapidly rose 
to the place of umpire among European 
powers; how her opulence and her 
martial glory grew tog’^er; how, by 
wise and resolute good £sith, was gra¬ 
dually established a public credit fruit¬ 
ful of marvels which to the statesmen 
of any former age-wonld l^jive acemed 
incredible; how a gigantic commerce 
gave birth to a maritime power, com¬ 
pared with which every other maritime 
powffi, ancient or modem, sinks into 
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insignificance; how Scotland, after ages 
of enmity, was at length united to Eng¬ 
land, not .merely by legal bonds; but 
by indissetuhle ties of interest and af¬ 
fection iTiow, in America, the British 
colonies rapidly became far mightier 
and wealthier than the realms which 
Cortes and Pizarro hod added to the 
dominions of Charles the Fifth ; how, 
in Asia, British adventurers founded 
an empire not less splendid and more 
durable than that of Alexander. 

{Nor will it be less my duty faiUjfhlly 
to record disimters mingled wim tri¬ 
umphs, and gmt.^tdontil crimes and 
follies haunting than any 

disaster,J. It will he seen that even 
what we justly account our chief bless¬ 
ings were not without alloy. It will 
be seen that the system which effectu¬ 
ally secured our hberties against the 
encroachments of kingly power gave 
birth to a new class of abuses from 
which absolute monarchies are exempt. 
It win be seen that, in consequence 
partly of unwise interference, and partly 
of unwise neglect, the increaseof wealth 
and the extension of trade produced, 
together with impiense good, some erils 
from which poor and rude societies ore 
free. It will be seen how, in two im¬ 
portant dependencies of the crown, 
wrong was followed by just retritotion; 
how imprudence and obatinaev Broke 
thS ties which bound the North Ame¬ 
rican colonies to ths parent state; how 
Ireland, cursed by the dominatiim of 
nco over race, and of religion over 
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TCligion; xemaiaed indelL a memlier of 
tiia itnqpiM, but a and dis¬ 

torted membec, tuddlAg no stiength to 


tbij body poUGc, and TSproachfuUy 
pointed at bjr all who fearsd or envied 
thjfrrentness of England. 

TCT,*iiiil|s9 I greatly deceive myself, 
the general effect of this chequered nar- 
ralive'tirQl be to excite thankfulness in 
all religious minds, and hope in the 
breasts of aU patriots. For the history 
of our country during the last hundred 
and sixty years is eminently the history 
of physical, of mornl, and of intiUec- 
tual improvement. Those who compare 
tire age on which their lot has fallen 
with a golden age which exists only in 
their imagination may talk of degene- 
mey aau at;cu^ . vut uu lutixi wuu is cui- 
rectly informed as to Ifcenast will be 
di^iosed to take a despond;, 

iag view of the present.. 

5 rtmuld very imperfectly est^rute the 
task which I have undertaken if I were 
merely to treat of battles and sieges, of 
the rise and fall of administrations, of 
intrigues in the palace, end of debates in 
tbe parliament. It will be my endea¬ 
vour to relate the history of the people 
as well as the history of the govern¬ 
ment,'to trace the progress of useful 
and ornamental arts, to describe the 
rise of religious sects and the changes 
of literary taste, to portray th^ manners 
of sudeessive generations, and not to 
pass by with neglect even the revolu¬ 
tions which have taken place in' dregs, 
furniture, r epa rtg. aud public amuse¬ 
ments. I shall chserfuUy bear the re¬ 
proach of haring descended below the 
dignity of history, if I can succeed in 
placing before the English of the nine¬ 
teenth century a true picture of the Efe 
of their ancestors. 

The events which I propose to relate 
ibrm only a single act of a great and 
eventful drama extending through ages, 
and must be very impi^ectly under¬ 
stood nnlese the plot of the preceding 
aets bo well known. I shall therefore 
iutiodsoe my narrative by a slight 
risetch of the history of our country 
from tbo earliest times. I ahall pass 
very rapidly over many centuries; but 
I dwril at' some length on the 

riaarigoduof that contest which thead- 
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ministration of King James the iSecond 
brought to a decisive crisis.* 

Nothing in the early sxistence of 
Britain indicated the greatness 
which she was destined to at- unsn-tia 
tain. Her inhabitants, when 
first they became known to the Tyrian 
mariners, were little superior to the 
natives of the Sandwich Islands. She 
was subjugated by the Roman arms; 
but she received qjily a feint tincturo 
of Roman arts and letters. 0?~the 
western provinces which obeyed the 
Caesars she was the last that was con¬ 
quered, and the first that was flung 
away. No magnificent remains of La- 
tian po rch es and aqueducts are to he 
found inDritain. No writer of British 
uii-Lu IB recHuiijHj among me maspeis or 
Latian poetry and eloquence. It is nol 
probable that the islanders were at any 
time generally familiar with the tongue 
of their Italian rulers. From the At¬ 
lantic to the vicinity of the Rhine the 
Latin has, during many centuries, been 
predominant It drove out the Celtic; 
it was not driven out by the Teutonic; 
and it is at this day the basis of the 
French, Spanish, and Portuguese lan¬ 
guages. In our island the Latin ap¬ 
pears never to have superseded the old 
Gaelic'speech, end could not stand its 
ground against the German. 

The scanty and superficial civilisa¬ 
tion which th% Britons had derived 
from, their southern masters was effaced 
by the calamities of the fifth century. 
In the continental kingdoms into which 
tbe Roman empire was then dissolved, 
the conquerors learded much from the 
conquered race. In Britain the con¬ 
quered race became as barbarous as the 
conquerors. 

All the chiefs who founded Teutonic 
dynasties in the continental provinces 
of the Roman empire, Alaric, Theodoric, 

• Tn this, and in the next chapter, I have 
very arddom thonght it neoeflaary to cite aptho. 
ritiee; for, in these clispteis, 1 have not de¬ 
tailed events minnteiy, er need rve^dite 
materials ; and the facte which 1 mentm^^ 
for tbe most part Buoh that aperson teteraidj 
well read In Snglish hlainiy, If notalrmity 
apprised of them, will at least know whece to 
look for evidence of them. In the Kheennnt 
ebapt^ I shall carefully indicate tbs souEpee 
of m; information. 
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Clovis, Alboin, wero leeloas ChristiaDB. 
Brt«.in followers of Ida and Cer- 

nndR tu die, on the other hand, brought 
siioDe. settlements in Britain 

all the superstitions of the Elbe. 
While the German princes who reigned 
at Paris, Toledo, J^les, and Eavenna 
listened with reverence to the instruc¬ 
tions of bishops, adored the relics of 
martyrs, and took part eagerly in dis¬ 
putes touching the Nieene theology, 
the rulers of Wessex and Mercia were 
stiU performing savage rites in the 
temples of Thor and Woden. 

The continental kingdoms which had 
risen on the ruins of the Western Em¬ 
pire kept up some intercourse with those 
eastern provinces where the ancient 
civilisation, though slowly fading away 
under the influence of miegovemment, 
might still stitonisb and instruct bar¬ 
barians, where the court stiU exhibited 
the splendour of Diocletian and Con¬ 
stantine, where the public buildinge 
Ti'ere still adorned with the sculptures 
of Folycletus and the paintings of 
Apelles, and where laborious pedants, 
themselves destitute of taste, sense, and 
spirit, could still read and interraet 
the master-pieces of Sophocles, ofl)e- 
mosthenes, and of Plato. From this 
communion Britain was cut off. Her 
shores were, to the polished race which 
dwelt by the Bosporus, objects of a 
mysterious horror, such as that with 
which the lonians of the age of Homer 
had regarded the Straits of ScyUa and 
the city of the Lss'trygonian cannibals. 
There was one province of our island 
in which, as Procopibs had been told, 
the ground was covered with serpents, 
and the air was such that no man could 
inhale it ami live, ^o this desolate 
region the spirits of the departed were 
ferried over from the land of the Franks 
at midnVht A strange race ol fleher- 
men permrmed the ghastly office. The 
speech of the dead was distinctly heard 
by the boatmen; their weight made 
the keel sink de^ in the water; but 
their forms were, invimble to mortal 
eye. were bbe marvel^ which an 

able hiemiiaxi, the contemporary of 
Beliaarius, of Simpliciija, and of Tri- 
boman, gravdy related in the rich and 
polite Constimtinople^ touching the 


country in whidi the founder of Goil- 
stantinople hod assumed the imperial 
purple. Concemilg all the other pro¬ 
vinces of the Weetem Empire we have 
continuous iidormation. It is ondy in 
Britain that an age of fable completdy 
separates two ages of truth./ Odoacer 
and Totila, Eurjp and Thrasimund, 
Clovis, Fredegunda, and Bninechild, are 
historical m*n and women. But Hen- 
gist and Horsa, Vortigem and Eowena, 
Arthur and Mordied are mythical per¬ 
sons, ^ whose very existence may be 
questioned, and whose adventures must 
be classed with those of Hercules and 
Romulus. • 

At length the darkness begins to 
break; and the country which 
had been lost to view as Britain enn •t'uia 
reappears as England. The 
conversion of the Saxon colo- 
nists to Christianity was the first of 
a long series of stUatary revolutions. 
It is true that the Church had becu 
deeply corrupted both by that supersti¬ 
tion and by that philosophy against 
which she bad long contended, and 
over which she had at last triumpheil. 
She had given a too easy admission to 
doctrines borrowed from the ancient 
schools, and to rites borrowed from the 
ancient temples. Roman policy mid 
Gothic ignoranee, Grecian ingenuity 
and Syriivi eecetirism, had contri¬ 
buted to deprave her. Ifet she retained 
enough of the sublime theology and 
benevolent morality of her earlier days 
to elevate many intellects, and topurify 
many hearts. Some things also whi^ 
at a later period were justly regarded 
as among her chief blemishes were, in 
the seventh century, and long after¬ 
wards, among her chief merits. lb*t' 
the sacerdotal order should encppachon 
the functions of the civil rau^istrate 
would, in our tiipe, be a great evil. 
But that which in an age of good go- 
veniment is an evil may, in an age 
of gro^y bud govwniaeut, be a bless¬ 
ing; It is better that mankind should 
he governed by wise laws veil admi¬ 
nistered, and by an enlightmied public 
opinion, than % piiesteiaft; but it in 
better t^t men mnald be goveised by 
priestcraft than by brute violence^ M 
such a prelate as Dunstanthanl^ s^w 
B i 
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II ■wirrior as PenJa. A eociety sunk in 
ignorance, and ruled by mere physical 
force, has great reas'im to rejoice when 
a class, of which the influence is intel¬ 
lectual and moral, rises to ascendency. 
Such,a class will doubtless abuse its 
power; bit mental power, even when 
abused, is still a nobler and better 
power than that which consists merely 
in corporeal strength. Wfe read in our 
Saxon chronicles of tyrants, who, when 
at the height of greatness, were smitten 
witli remorse, who abhorred the,plear 
sures and dignities which they had pur¬ 
chased by guilt, who abdicated their 
Browns, and who sought to atone for 
their offences by cruel penances and 
incessant prajrers. These stories hare 
drawTi forth bitter expressions of con¬ 
tempt from some writers who, while 
they boasted of liberality, were in truth 
as narrow-minded as any monk of the 
dark ages, and whose habit was to apply 
to all events in the history of the world 
the Standard received in the Parisian 
society of the eighteenth century, Yet 
surely a system which, however de¬ 
formed by superstition, introduced 
strong moral restraints into communi¬ 
ties previously governed only by vigour 
of muscle and by au^city of spirit, a 
system which taught the fiercest and 
mightiest ruler that he was, like his 
meanest bondman, a responsible being, 
might have seemed to deserve a mors 
I'espectful mention from philosophers 
and philanthropists. 

The same observations will apply to 
the contempt with which, in the last 
century, it was fashionable to speak of 
the pilgrimages, the sanctuaries, the cru¬ 
sades, and the monastic institutions of 
the middle ages. . In times when men 
ware scarcely ever induced to travel by 
liberal curiosity, or by the pursuit of 
gain, it was better tliat the rude in¬ 
habitant of the North should visit Italy 
and the East as a pilgrim, than thdt he 
should never see anything but those 
squalid cabins and uncleared woods 
airitlBFwhich ho was bom. In times 
when life and when female honour were 
exposed to daily risk, from tynuts and 
marjjidete, it was better that the pre- 
of a shrine should be regards 
an imtioniil awe, than that there 


should be no refuge inaccessible tg[i 
cruelty and licentiousness. In times 
when statesmen were incapable of 
farming ^tensive political combina¬ 
tions, it was better that the Christian 
nations should be roused and united 
for the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre, 
than that they should, one by one, be 
overwhelmed by the Mahometan power. 
Whatever reproach may, at a later 
period, have been juefly thrown on the 
indolenceaiid luxury of religious orders, 
it wHB Bui’ely good that, in an age of 
ignorance and violence, there should be 
quiet clojsters and gardens, in which 
the arts "of peace could be safely cul¬ 
tivated, in which gentle and contem¬ 
plative natures could find an asylum, 
in which one brother could employ him¬ 
self in tran_scribing the .®neid of Vir¬ 
gil, and another in meditating the Ana¬ 
lytics of Aristotle, in which he who had 
a genius for art might illuminate a mar- 
tyroloCT or carve a cruciflx,andinwhich 
he who had a turn for natural philo¬ 
sophy might make experiments on the 
propertiesof plants and minerals. Had 
not such retreats been scattered here 
and there, among the huts of a miser¬ 
able peasantry, and the castles of a 
ferocious aristocracy, European society 
would have consisted merely of beasts 
of burden and beasts of prey. Tbe 
Church has many times been compared 
by divines to the ark of which we read 
in the Book of G enesis /but never was 
the resemblance more perfect than dur¬ 
ing that evil time when she alone rode, 
amidst darkness and tempest, on the 
deluge beneath which all the" great 
works of ancient power and wisdom 
lay entombed, bearing within her that 
feeble germ from which a second and 
more glorious dvilisatioii was to 
spring.' 

Even the spiritual supremacy arro- 
ga^ed by the Pope was, in the (lark 
ages, productive of far more good than 
evil. Its effect was to unite the nations 
of Western Europe in one great co^* * 
monwealth. What the Olympian cEa- 
riot cours# and thePyth^ oracle were 
to all the Greek cities, from Trebixond 
to Marseilles, Rome and her Bishop 
Were to all Christiana of the Latincom-'e 
munion, from Calabria to the Hebiidsd 
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/Thus grew up •sentiments of enlarged 
benoTolencB. Baees separated from 
each other by seas and mountains ac¬ 
knowledged a fraternal tie and a com¬ 
mon code of public law. Even in war, 
the cruelty of the conijueror was not 
seldom mitigated by the recollection 
that he and his Tanquished enemies 
were all members of one great federa¬ 
tion. 

Into this federation our Saxon an¬ 
cestors were now admitted. A regular 
communication was opened between 
our shores and that part of Europe in 
which the traces of ancient power and 
policy were yet discernible. Many 
noble monuments which hare since 
been destroyed or defaced still retained 
their pristine magnifleencet and tra¬ 
vellers, to whom Livy and Sallust were 
tuiintclligible, might gain from the 
Roman aqueducts and temples some 
faint notion of Roman history. The 
dome of Agrippa, still glittering with 
bronze, the mausoleum of Adrian, not 
yet deprived of ifTcolumns and statues, 
the Flavian amphitheatre, not yet de¬ 
graded into a qumy, told to the rude 
English pilgrimsTome part of the story 
of that great civilised world which had 
passed away. The islanders returned, 
with awe deeply impressed on their 
half opened minds, and told the won¬ 
dering inhabitants of the hovels of 
London and York that, near ths grave 
of St. Peter, a mighty race, now ex¬ 
tinct, had piled up buildirgs which 
would never be di.ssolved till the judg¬ 
ment day. Learning followed in the 
train of Christianity. Ths poetry and 
eloquence of the Augustan age was 
assiduously studied in Mercian and 
Northumbrianmonasteries. Thenames 
of Bede and Alcuin were jgstly cele¬ 
brated throughout Europe. Such was 
the state of our country when, in the 
ninth century, began the last great mi¬ 
gration of the northern barbarians. 

•During many years Denmark and 
D,u,i,), Scandinavia continued to pour 
inruigoi. forth innumerable pirates, dis¬ 
tinguished by strength, by aalour, by 
merciless ferocity, and by hatred of 
the Chri^ian name. No country suf¬ 
fered BO much from these invaders as 
England. Her coast lay near to the 


porta whence they Bailed; nor was any 
shire so iar distant from the sea as to 
he secure from attJek. The same atro¬ 
cities which had attended the victory 
of the Saxon over the Celt were now, 
after the lapse of ages, suffered ^ the 
Saxon at the hand of the Dai^. • Civili - 
sation, just as it ^egan to rise, was met 
by this blow, and sank down once more. 
I^ge colonibs of adventurers from the 
Baltic established themselves on' the 
eastern shoree of our island, spread 
gradq^y westward, and, supported by 
constant reinforcements from beyond 
the sea, aspired to the dominion of the 
whole realm. The struggle hetweeif 
the two fierce Teutonic breeds lasted 
through six generations. Each was 
alternately-paramount. Cruel massa¬ 
cres followed by cruel retribution, pro¬ 
vinces wasted, convents plundered, and 
cities rased to the ground; make up the 
greater part of the history of those evil 
days. At length the North ceased to 
send forth a constant stream of fresh 
depredators; and from that timo the 
mutual aversion of the races began to 
subside. Intermarriage became fre¬ 
quent. The Daneglearnod the religion 
of the Saxons; and thus one cause of 
deadly animosity was removed. The 
Danish and Saxon tongues, both dia¬ 
lects of one widespread language, were 
blended together. But the distinction 
between the two nations was by no 
means effaced, when an event took place 
which (prostrated both, in common sla^ 
veiy and degradation, at the feet of a 
third people.y 

The Normans were then the foremost 
race of Christendom. Their tihB**. 
valour and ferocity had made »>•“» 
them conspicuous among the rovers^ 
whom Scandinavia had sent forth to 
ravage Western Europe. Their sails 
were long the terror of both coasts of 
the ChanncL Their arms were repeat¬ 
edly carried far into the heart of the 
Corlovingian empirej andwerevictorious 
underthe walls of MaestrichtandParis. 
At length one of the feeble heirs of 
Charlemagne ceded to the strangers a 
fertile province, watered by a noble 
river, and contiguous to the sea which 
was their favourile element. In that 
province they founded a mighty state,’ 
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which grtdnally extended its influence 
over the neighbouring principalities of 
Britanny and Main^ Without laying 
aside that dauntless raloijr which had 
been the terror of every land from the 
Elbe Jo the Pyrenses, the Normans ra¬ 
pidly acquired all, and more than all, 
the knowledge and tvefinement which 
they found in the country where they 
settled. Their courage dfecured their 
territoiyagainstforeign iiivasion. They 
established internal order, such as had 
long been unknown in the Fran^ em¬ 
pire. They embraced Christianity; and 
with Christianity they learned a great 
(part of what the clergy had to teach. 
They abandoned their native speech, 
and adopted the French tongue, in 
which the Latin was the predominant 
element. They speedily raised their 
new language to a dignity and import¬ 
ance which it had never before pos¬ 
sessed. They found it a barbarous 
ja rgon ; they fixed it in vrriting; and 
they employed it in legislation, in po etry, 
and in romance. They renounced that 
brutal intemperance to which all the 
other branches of the great German 
family were too much inclined. The 
polite luxury of the Norman presented 
a striking contrast to the coarse voracity 
and drunkenness of his Saxon and 
Danish neighbours. He loved to dis¬ 
play his magnificence, not imhuge piles 
of food and hogsheads of strong drink, 
but in large anT^tately edifices, rich 
armour, gallant horses, choice falcons, 
well ordered tournaments, banquefs de¬ 
licate rather than abundant, and wines 
remarkable rather for their exquisite 
flavour than for their intoxicatingpower. 
That chivalrous spirit, which has exer¬ 
cised so powerful an influence on the 
politics, morals, and manners of all the 
European nations, was found in the 
highest exaltation among the Norman 
nobles. Those nobles weredisUnguiehed 
by their graceful bearing and insinuat¬ 
ing addles. They were distinguished 
alK by their skill in negotiation, and 
by a natural eloquence whioh they as- 
mduon^y cultivated. It was the boast 
of one of their hi^riaus that the Nor¬ 
man gmtlemeii ware orators from the 
oradle. Bat their chief fame was de¬ 
rived ftiom their military exploits. 
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Every country, from the Atlantic Ocean 
to the Dead Sea, witnessed the prqijjries 
of their discipline and valour. One 
Norman knight, at the head of a hand- 
ftil of warriors, scattered the Celts of 
Connaught. Another founded the mo¬ 
narchy of the Two Sicilies, and saw the 
emperors both of the East and of the 
West fly before his arms. A third, the 
Ulysses of tha first crusade, was in¬ 
vested by his fellow soldiers with the 
sovereignty of Antioch; and a fourth, 
the Tancred whose name lives in the 
great poem of Tasso, was celebrated 
through Christendom as the bravest 
and most generous of the deliverers of 
the Holy Sepulchre. 

The vicinity of soremarkable a people 
early began to produce an effect on the 
public mind of England. Before the 
Conquest, English princesreceived their 
education in Normandy. English sees 
and English estates were bestowed on 
Normans. The French of Normandy 
was familiarly spoken in the palace of 
Westminster. The court of Rouen seems 
to have been to the court of Edward the 
Confessor what the court of Versailles 
long afterwards was to the court of 
Charles the Second. * 

The battle of Hastings, andthe events 
which followed it, not only ^iicNor. 
placed a Duke of Normandy on m«o c?ni 
the English throne, but gave 
up the whole population of England to 
the tyranny of the Norman race. The 
subjugation of a nation by a nation has 
seldom, even in Asia, been more com¬ 
plete. The country was portioned out 
among the captains of the invaders. 
Strong military institutions, closely con¬ 
nected with the institution of property, 
enabled the foreign conquerors to op¬ 
press the ehildren of the soil. A cruel 
penal code, cruelly enforced, guarded 
the privileges, and even the sports, of 
the alien tyrants. Yet the subject race, 
though beaten down and trodden under 
foot, made its sting felt Borne 
bold men, the favonrite heroes of pur 
oldest ballads, betook themselves to the 
woods, and there, in defiance of curfew 
laws and forest laws, waged a predatory 
war against their oppressors. Assassi¬ 
nation was an event of daily oocunwico. 
Many Normans suddenly disap^Mred, 
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leaving no trace. The corpses of many 
were found bearing the marks of vio¬ 
lence. Death by torture waB denounced 
against the murdejers, and strict search 
was made for them, but generally in 
vain; for the whole nation was in a 
conspiracy to screen them. It was at 
length thought necessary to lay a heavy 
lino on every Hundred in which a person 
of French extraction .should be found 
slain ; and thie regulation was followed 
up by another regulation, providing that 
every person who was found slain should 
be supposed to be a Frenchmani unless 
he were proved to be a Saxon. 

During the century and a half which 
followed the Conijuest, there is, to speak 
strictly,no Engli.sh history. TheFrsnch 
Kings of England rose, indeed, to an 
eminence which was the wonder and 
dread of all neighbouring nations. They 
conquered Ireland. They received the 
homage of Scotland. By their valour, 
by their policy, by tbeir fortunate ma¬ 
trimonial alliances, they became far 
more powerful on the Continent than 
their liege lords the Kings of France. 
Asia, as well as Europe, was dazzled 
by the power and glory of our tj-rants. 
.Fabian chroniclers recorded with un¬ 
willing admiration the fall of Acre, ths 
defence of Joppa, and the victorious 
march to Ascalou; and Arabian mo¬ 
thers long awed their infants to silence 
with the name of the lionhearted Plan- 
tagenet. At one time it seemed that 
the line of Hugh Capet was about to 
end as the Merovingian and Carlovin- 
gian lines had ended, and that a single 
great monarchy wSuld spread from the 
Orkneys to the Pyrenees. So strong 
an association is established in most 
minds between the greatness of a sove¬ 
reign and the greatness of the nation 
which he rules, that almost every his¬ 
torian of England has expatiated with 
a sentiment of exultation on the power 
and splendour of her foreign masters, 
and has lamented the decay of that 
power and splendour as a ciamity to 
our countiy. This is, in truth, as ab¬ 
surd as it would be in a Haytian ne^ 
of our time to dwell with national pride 
on the greatness of tewis the Four¬ 
teenth, and to speak of Blesiheim and 
Bamiliee with patriotic regret and 


shame. The Conqueror and his de¬ 
scendants to the fourth generation were 
not Englishmen* most of them were 
horn in France ; they spent the greater 
part of th€ir lives in France; their 
ordinary speech gras French: almost 
eveiyhigh office in their gift was filled 
by a Frenchnwn: every acquisition 
which they made on the Continent es¬ 
tranged ttem more and more from tho 
population of onr island. One of the 
ablest among them indeed attempted 
to Tjin the hearts of his English subj ects 
by espousing an English princess. But, 
by many of his barons, this marriage 
was regarded as a marriage betwee# a 
white planter and a qu adro on girl would 
now be regarded in Virgmla. In history 
he is known by the honourable surname 
)pf Eeauclerc; but, in bis own time, his 
own countrymen called him by a Saxon 
nickname, in contemptuous allusion to 
his Saxon connection. 

Had the Plantagenets. as at one time 
seemed likely, succeeded in uniting all 
France under their government, it is 
probable that England would never 
have had an independent existence. 
Her princes, her lords, her nrelates. 
would have been men differing in race 
and language from the artisaus and the 
tillers of the enrth. The revenues of 
her great proprietors would hav* been 
spent its festivities and diversions on 
the banks of the Seine. The noble 
language of Milton and Burke would 
have remained a rustic dialect, without 
a literature, a fixed grammar, or a fixed 
orthography, and would have been con¬ 
temptuously abandoned to the use of 
boors. No man of English extraction 
would have risen to eminence, except 
by becoming in speech and habits a 
Frenchman. 

England owes her escape from such 
calamities to an event which sttm. ' 
har historians have generally 
represented as disastrous. Her mFNQr- 
interest was so directly op- 
posed to the interest frer rulers tbat^ 
she-had no hope but in tbeir errors 
and misfortunes. The talents and even 
the virtues of her first six French Kings 
were a burse to her. The follies and 
vicee aS the seventh were hersalvutian. 
Had John inherited ths great qnalitiw 
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(if hit father, of HemyBeauelerc, or of 
the Conqueror, nay, ‘ 
eeased the martial 

or of Richard, and haf the Ring of 
France at the same time been as in¬ 
capably as all the other enccessors of 
Hugh Cape't had been, tha House of 
Plantagenet must haue risen to unri- 
Talled ascendency in Europe. But, just 
at this conjuncture, France, for the flrst 
time since the death of Charlemagne, 
was governed by a prince of great firm- 
nejs and ability. On the other hand 
England, which, since the battle of 
Hastings, had been ruled generally by 
v54ee statesmen, always by brave sol¬ 
diers, fell under the dominion of a trifler 
and a coward. From that moment her 
prospects brightened. John was driven 
from Normandy. The Norman nobles 
were compelled to mate their election 
between the island and the continent. 


cally intermingled. In no country baa 
the enmity of race been carried farther 
than in England. In no country has 
that enmity been more completely ef¬ 
faced. The stages of the process by 
which the hostile elements were melted 
down into one homogeneous mass are 
not accurately known to us. But it is 
certain that, when John became King, 
the distinction between Saxuns and 
Normans was strongly marked, and that 
before the end of the reign of his grand¬ 
son it had almost disappeared. In the 
time of Richard the First, the ordinary 
imprecation of a Norman gentleman 
was, “ May I become an Englishman I ” 
His ordinary form of indignant denia 
was, “ Do you take me for an English¬ 
man ?” The descendant of such a gen¬ 
tleman a hundred years later was prout 
of the English name. > 

The sources of the noblest riven 


Shut up by the sea with the people 
whom they had hitherto oppressed and 
despised, they gradually came to regard 
England as their country, and the 
English as their countrymen. The two 
races, so long hostile, soon found that 
they had common interests and common 
enemies. Both were alike aggrieved 
by the tyranny of a bad king. Both 
were alike indignant at the favour 
shown by the court to the natives of 
Poitou and Aquitaine. The great- 
grandsons of those who had fought 
under William and the grcatgrandsons | 
of those who had fought under Harold 
began to draw near to each other in 
friendship; and the first pledge of their 
reconeiliation was the Great Charter, 
won by their united exertions, and 
framed for their comm on benefit 
Here commences the history of the 
English nation. The history 
■nmuo^f of the preceding events is the 
history of wrongs inflicted 
and sustained by various tribes, which 
indeed all dwelt on English ground, 
hut which regarded each other with 
avmsion such as has scarcely ever ex¬ 
isted between, communities sepaiUted 
by physical barriers. For even the 
mutual animosity of countries at war 
with earii other is languid when com¬ 
pared with the animoeily of nations 
«hich, morally separated, are yet lo¬ 


which spread fertility over continents 
and bear richly laden fleets to the sea 
are to he sought in wild and barret: 
mountain tracts, incorrectly laid dowi: 
in maps, and rarely explored by travel¬ 
lers. To such a tract the history of out 
country during the thirteenth century 
may not unapuy be compared. Sterile 
and obscure as is that portion of out 
annals, it is there that we must seel 
for the origin of our freedom, our pros¬ 
perity, and our glory. Then it was that 
the great English people was formed, 
that the national character began to ex¬ 
hibit those peeuliarities which it has 
ever since retained, and that our fathers 
became emphatically islanders, island¬ 
ers not merely in geographical position, 
but in tl^eir politics, their feelings, and 
their manners. Then first appeared 
with distinctness that constitution 
which has ever since, through all 
changes, preserved its identity; that 
constitution of which aE the other free 
constitutions in the world are copies, 
and which, in spite of some defects, 
deserves to be regarded as the best 
under which any great so6iety has ever 
yet existed dtinng many ages. Then 
it was that the House of Commons, the 
archetype of all the representative as¬ 
semblies which now meet, either in the 
old or in the new world, held its first 
sittings. Then it was that the common 
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law rose to tlie dig;ii]ty of a acience, and 
rapidly became a not unworthy rival of 
the imperial jurisprudence, ^en it 
was that the courage of those sailors 
who manned the rude barks of the 
Cinque Ports first made the flag of Eng¬ 
land terrible on the eeas. Then it was 
that the most ancient colleges which 
still exist at both the great national 
seats of learning were founded. Then 
was formed that language, leas musical 
indeed than the languages of the south, 
but in force, in richness, in aptitude for 
all the highest purposes of the poet, the 
philosopher, and the orator, inferior to 
the tongue of Greece alone. Then too 
appeared the first faint dawn of that 
noble literature, the most splendid and 
the most durable of the many glories 
of England. 

Early in the fourteenth century the 
amalgamation of the races was all but 
complete; and it was soon made mani¬ 
fest, by signs not to be mistaken, that 
a people inferior to none existing in the 
worlrflhad been formed by the mixture 
of three branches of the great Teutonic 
family with each other, and with the 
aboriginal Britons, There was, indeed, 
scarcely anything in common between 
the England to which John had been 
chased by Philip Augustus, and the 
England from which the armies of Ed¬ 
ward the Third went forth to conquer 
France. 

A period of more than a hundred 
/Ensu.h years followed, during which 
5“’“'’'’ chief object of the English 
coiuLoint Tvas to establish, by force of 
arms, a great empire on the Continent. 
The claim of Edward to the inheritance 
occupied by the House of Valois was a 
claim in which it might seem that his 
subjects were little interested. But the 
passion for conquest spread fast from 
the prince to the people. The war dif¬ 
fered widely from the wars which the 
Plantagenets of the twelfth century had 
waged against, the descendants of Hugh 
Capet For the success of Henry the 
Second, or of Richard the First, would 
have made England a province of France. 
The effect of the successes of Edward 
the Third and Henry the Fifth was to 
make France, for a time, a province of 
England. The disdain with vmich, in the 


twelfth century, the conqnerorsfrom the 
Continent had^Vegarded the islanders, 
was now Tctortea by the islanders on 
the people of the Continent. Every 
yeoman from Kent to Northumberland 
lalned himself at«ne of a race born for 
victory and dominion, and looked down 
with scorn on tbs nation before 4rhich 
his ancestors had trembled. Even those 
knights of* Gascony and Guienne who 
bad fonght gallantly under the Black 
Prince were ragged by the English as 
meg of an inferior breed, and were con¬ 
temptuously excluded from honourablo 
and lucrative commands. In no long 
time our ancestors altogether lost sight 
of the original ground of quarrel. They 
began to consider the crown of Franco 
as a mere appendage to the crowu of 
England; and when, in violation of the 
ordinary law of succession, they trans¬ 
ferred the crown of England to the 
House of Lancaster, they seem to have 
thought that the right of Richard the 
Second to the crown of France passed, 
as of’course, to that house. The zeal 
and vigour which they displayed pre¬ 
sent a remarkable contrast to the torpor 
of the French, who wgre far more deeply 
interested in the evmt of the struggle. 
The most splendidwietories recorded 
in the history of the middle ages were 
gained at this time, against great odds, 
by the English armies. Victories in¬ 
deed they were of which a nation may 
justly be proud; for they are to be 
attributed to the moral superiority of 
the victors, a superiority which was 
most striJ^g in the lowest ranks. The 
knights of England found worthy rivals 
in the knights of France. Chandos en- 
counterejJ. an equal foe in Du Guesclin. 
But France had no infantry that dared 
to face the English bows and bills. A 
French king w» brought jrisoner to 
Loudon. AnEnglishkingwas cTOwnedj 
at Paris. The banner of Saint George 
was earned far beyond the Pyrenees 
and the Alps. On the south of the 
Ebro the English won a great battle, 
which for a time decided the fate of 
Leon and Castile; and the English 
Companies obtained a terrible preemi¬ 
nence among the bands of warriors who 
let out their weapons for hire to the 
princes and commonwealths of Italy. 
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• Nor were the arts of peace neglected 
by oar fathers durijg that atirring 
period. While France was wasted by 
war, till she at length found in her own 
desolation a miserable defence against 
inrade^, the English gathered in their 
hajrests, adorned their cities, pleaded, 
traded, and studied inaeecurity. Many 
of our noblest architectural monuments 
belong to that aga Then rbse the fair 
chapels of New College and of Saint 
George, the nave of Wincheeter and the 
choir of York, the spire of Salislinry 
and the majestic towers of Lincoln. A 
c^ious aud forcible language, formed 
by an infusion of French into German, 
was now the common property of the 
aristocracy and of the people. Nor was 
it long before genius began to apply 
that admirable machine to worthy pur¬ 
ses. While English warriors, leaving 
hind them the devastated provinces 
of Fxoice, entered Valladolid in tri¬ 
umph, and spread terror to the gates 
of Florence, English poets depicted in 
■vivid tints all the wide variety of human 
manners and fortunes, and English 
thinkers aspired to know, or darra to 
doubt, where bigots had been content to 
wonder and to believe. The same age 
which produced the Black Prince and 
Derby, Chandos and Hawk'vrood, pro¬ 
duced also Geoffrey Chaucer and John 
WycUffe. 

In so splendid and imperial a man¬ 
ner did the English people, properly 
so called, first take place among the 
nertioDs of the world. Yet while we 
contemplate -with pleasure the high and 
eotnmanding qualities which onr fore- 
fhthers displayed, we cannot but admit 
that the end which they pursued was 
OB condemned both by humanity 
and by enlightened poliev, and that the 
nvunes i^uch compelled them, after a 
long and bloody struggle, to relinquiah 
the hope of establishing a great oimti- 
nental nnpim, were resJly blessings in 
the guiae of disasten. The norit of 
the Freoah was at last aroused: they 
b.«to oppose a vigorous nstiooid 
Mmstaoce to Ihs otaquarora; 

and from tint time ths skill of the £ng- 
Ush r^itnins and the econge of the 
sddnmvnM.hiapilyfstinu- 
sorted in vma. AAacMaydm- 


pesate etruggles, and with many bitter 
regrets, our ancestors gave up the con¬ 
test. Since that age no British govern¬ 
ment has ever seriously and steadily 
pursued the design of making great 
conquests on the Continent. The peo¬ 
ple, indeed, continued to cherish with 
pride the recollection of Creasy, of Poi¬ 
tiers, and of AgincourL Even after the 
lapse of many years it was easy to fire 
their blood and to draw forth their sub¬ 
sidies by promising them an expedition 
for the conquest of France. But hap¬ 
pily the energies of our country have 
bean directed to better obj ects; and 
she now occupies in the history of man¬ 
kind a place far more gloriou.s than if 
she had, as at one time seemed not 
improbable, acquired by the sword an 
ascendency similar to that which for¬ 
merly belonged to the Roman republic. 

Cooped up once more -within the 
limits of the island, ths warlike 
people employed in civil strife 
those arms which had been tlie ter¬ 
ror of Europe. The means of profuse 
expenditure had long been drawn by 
the English barons from the oppressed 
provinces of France. That source of 
supply was gone ; but the ostentatious 
and luxurious habits which prosperity 
had engendered stiU remained; aud the 
great lords, unhbls to gratify their 
tastes by plundering the French, were 
eager to plunder each other. The reslm 
to which they were no'w confined -B ould 
not, in the phrase of Comines, the most 
judicious observer of that time, suffice 
for them all. Two^aristooratioal fac¬ 
tions, beaded by two branches of the 
royal ffimily, engaged in a long and 
fierce struggle for supremacy. As the 
animosity of those factions did not 
really arise fnm the dispute about the 
succession, it lasted long after all 
ground of dispute about the succession 
was removed. The party of tho Bed 
Rone sazTived tiie last prince who 
claimed the crown in right of Henry 
the Fourth. The pui^ of the White 
Boue survived the mamage of Rich¬ 
mond and Klisnbwth. Left without 
chisft who had any decent ^w of 
right, the adherents of Lancaster nl- 
round a lias of bastaida, and the 
adhumtB'uf York at tap a s nrsae s uioin 
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of impostors. When, at length, many Church of Borne such distinctions are 
aspiring nobles had perished on the peculiarly odion^; for they are incom- 
fleld of battle or by the hands of the patible with other distinctions which 
executioner, when many illustrious are essential to her system. She 
houses had disappeared for erer from ascribes to every priest a mysterious 
history, when those great families dignity which entitles him to the rerer- 
which remained had been exhausted once of every layman; and she does 
and sobered by ealamities, it was uni- not consider any man ns disqualified, 
versally acknowledged that the claims by reason of his nation or of his family, 
of all the contending Plontagenets for the priesthood. Her doctrine's 
were united in the bouse of Tudor. respecting the sacerdotal character. 
Meanwhile a change was proceeding however erroneous they may bo, have 
Fxtinrtion more momenfous ropaiitedly mitigated some of the worst 

n? tuU°.” than the acquisition or loss of evils which can afllict society. That 
any province, than the rise or superstition cannot be regarded as uj- 
fall of any dynasty. Slavery and the mixedly noxious which, in regions 
evils by which slavery is everywhere cursed by the tyranny of race over race, 
accompanied were fast disappearing. creates an ari.stocraey altogether inde- 
It is remarkable that the two greatest pendent of race, inverts the relation 
''and most salutary social revolutions between the oppre.ssor and tile op- 
whirh have taken place inEngland, that pressed, and compels the licrcdifaiy 
revolution which, in the thirteenth master to kneel before the spiritual 
century, put an end to the tyranny of tribunal of tho hereditary hoiidman. 
nation over nation, and that revolution To this day, in some countries wliere 
which, a few generations later, put an negro slavery exists, Popery appears 
end to tils property of man in man, in advantageous contrast to other forms 
wcresilently and imperceptibly effected, of Christianity. It is notorious that 
They struck contemporary observers the antipathy between the European 
with no surprise, and have received and African races is by no means so 
from historians a very scanty measure .strong atBio Janeiro as at Washington, 
of attention. They were brought about In our own country tliis peculiarity of 
iieilKer by legislative regulation nor by tho Boman Catholic system produced, 
physical force. Moral causes noise- during the middle ages, many salutary 
lessly effaced first the distinction be- efl'ects. It is true that, shortly after 
twei n Norman and Saxon, and then the the battle of Hastings, iSaxon prelates 
distinction between master and slave, and abbots were violently deposed, and 
None can venture to fix tho precise that ecclesiastical adventurers from the 
moment at which either distinction Continent were intruded by hundreds 
ceased. Some faiqt traces of tho old into lucrative benefices. Yet even then 
Norman feeling might perhaps have pious divines of Norman blood raised 
been found late in the fourteenth cen- their voice# against such a violation of 
tury. Some faint traces of the institu- the constitution of tlis Church, refused 
tiqn of viUenage ware detected by the to accept mitres from tho hands of 
curious so lute us the days of the William, and charged him, on the peril 
Stuarts; nor haa that institution ever, of his sonl, not to forget that thevan- 
to this honr, been abolished by statute, niiislied islanders were hia fellow 
It would be most unjust not to Christians. The first protector whom 
BnuSiM acknosrledgu that the chief the English found amoog the dominant 
agent in these two great de- caste was Archbishop Anselm. At a 
liveraaeee was religion ; and time when the English name was a 
noea*. it may perhaps be donbted iwprosch, and when all the civil and 
whether a purer religion might not military dignities of the kingtlom were 
have been found a lem efficient agent suppos^ to belong axclusively to the 
The benevolent nirit of the Christian countrymen of Conqueror, the 
morality ie aadoabtadlj advene to despised men leaned, with transports 
distimkions tff came. Bnt tn the of delight that one of thesnselTsa, 
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saw oalj one half of tlie eyidenoe 
would hare concluded that the Planta* 
genets were as abfioldle as the Sultans 
of Turkey: those who saw only the 
otlw: half would have concluded that 
the Flantacenets had as little real 
wer as the Doges of Venice; and 
th conclusions wc^d have been 
equally remote from the truth. 

The old English government was one 
of of a class of limited monarchies 
whicii sprang up in Western 
Sb midiu* Europe during the middle ages, 
and which, notwitlistanHing 
many diversities, bore to one another 
# strong family likeness. That there 
should have been such a likeness is not 
strange. The countries in which those 
monarchies arose had been provinces of 
the same great ciyiliscd empire, and 
had been overrun and conquered, about 
the same time, by tribes of tho same 
rude and warlike nation. They were 
members of the same great coalition 
against Islam. They were in commu¬ 
nion with the same superb and am¬ 
bitious Churcli. Their polity naturally 
took the same form. They had insti¬ 
tutions derived partly from imperial 
Rome, partly from papal Rome, partly 
firom the old (3 ermany. All had Kings; 
and in all the kingly office became by 
degrees strictly herediUr)'. All had 
nobles bearing titles which Ijad origi- 
naUy indicated military rank. The 
dignity of knighthood, the rules of 
heraldiT, were common to all. All 
had richly endowed ecclesiastical cstab- 
li6hmf‘nts, municipal corporations en¬ 
joying large franchises, and senates 
whoso consent was necessaiy to the 
validity of some public acts. 

Of these kindred constitutions the 
rmey*. English was, from an early 
wrioJ, justly reputed the beet. 
u»buui«*. The prerogatives, of the sove¬ 
reign were undoubtedly extensive. 
The spirit of religion and the spirit 
of chivaliy concurred to exalt his dig- 
ni^. The sacred oil h^d been poured 
on his head. It was no disparage- 
xnent to the bravest and noblest knights 
to kneel at hU feet. His person was 
inviolable. He alone was entitled to 
convoke the Esti^ of the realm: 
he oould at his pleasure dismiss them; 


and his assent was necessary to all 
their legislative acts. He was the 
chief of the executive administration, 
the sole organ of communication with 
foreign powers, the captain of the 
military and naval forces of the state, 
the fountain of justice, of mercy, and 
of honour. He had large powers for 
the regulation of trade. It was by him 
that money was coined, that weights 
and measures were dxed, that marts 
and havens were appointed. His 
ecclesiastical patronage was immensR. 
His hereditary revenues, economically 
administered, sufficed to meet .the ordi¬ 
nary charges of government. His own 
domains were of vast extent. He was 
also feudal lord paramount of the 
whole soil of his kingdom, and, in 
that capacity, possessed many lucrative? 
and many formidable rights, which 
enabled him to annoy and depress 
those who thwarted him, and to enrich 
and aggrandise, without any cost to 
himself, those who enjoyed his favour. 

But his power, though ample, was 
limited by three great consti- Limua 
tutional principles, so ancient pr"Tug,i''* 
that noup can sny when they t*''®* 
began to exist, so potent that their na¬ 
tural development, continued through 
m'any generations, has produced the 
order of things under which wc now live. 
First, the King could not legislate 
’’bout the consent of his rai'liameiit, 
secondly, he could impose no tax with¬ 
out the consent of his Parlitunent. 
Thirdly, he was bound to conduct tho 
executive administratiou according to 
the laws of the laud, and, if he broke 
those laws, his advisers and his agents 
were responsible, v 

Ko (»indid Tory will deny that tliess 
principles had, five hundred years ugo, 
acquired the authority of fundamental 
rules. On tho other hand, no candid 
Whig will affirm that they .were, till 
a later period, cleared from all ambi¬ 
guity’, or followed out to all their con¬ 
sequences. A constitution of the 
middle ages was not, like a constitution 
of the eighteenth or nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, created entire by a single act, 
and Adly set forth in a single docu¬ 
ment It is only in a refined and 
speculative age that a polity is con- 
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gtrncted on systemi In rads Bocistisa power of pardoning and the powra 
the pK^sss of government resembles of legislating seon to fade into 
the progress of langu^e and of versifl- each other, and uaj eaiU;, at least 
cation. Bude societies have language, in a simple age, be confonnded. A 
and often ci^iouB and energetic Ian- penal statute is rirtnally annulled ii 
gauge: but they have no scientific the penalties which it imposes are 
grammar, no definitions of noons and regularly remitted as often as they are 
verbs, no names for declensions, moods, incurred. The sovereign was undoubt- 
tenses, and voices. Rude societies have edly competent to /emit penalties with- 
versification, and often versification of out limit. Ha was therefore competent 
great power and sweetness : but they to annul virtually a penal statute. It 
have no metrical canons; and the might seem tha{ there could be no 
minstrel whoso numbers, regulated serious objection to his doing formally 
solely by his ear, are the delight of whaf He might do virtually. Thus, with 
his audience, would himself bo unable the help of subtle and courtly lawyers, 
to sayof how many dactyls and trochees grew up, on the doubtful frontier which 
each of his Hnes consists. As eloquence separates executive fireiin legislative 
exists beforesyntax,andsongbeforepro- functions, that great anomaly known 
soiiy, so government may exist in a high as the dispensing power. • 
degree of excellence long before the That the King could not impose 
'mits of legislative, executive, and taxes without the consent of Piirlia- 
Ueiiil power have been traced with ment is admitted to have been, from 
ion. time immemorial, a fundamental law 

■as thus in our country. The of England. It was among the articles 
, ich bounded the royal preroga- which John was compclhsj by tho 

) re, tliougli in general sufficiently Barons to sign, Edward tho First 
Liir. bail no. everywhere been drawn ventured to break through the rule; 
..■ith accuracy and distinctness. There bu|, able, powerful, and popular as he 
iva.“. therefore, near the border some was, he eneouutcred an opposition to 
'.■liataalc ground on which incursions which he found’it expedient to yield. 
,iod repirisals continued to take place, He covenanted accordingly in express 
till, afler ages of strife, plain and term.s, for himself and his heirs, that 
durable landmarks were at length set they would never again levy any aid 
up. It may be instructive to note in without the assent and goodwill of the 
what way, and to what extent, o Estates of the realm. His powerful 
ancient sovereigns were in the habit and victorious grandson attempted to 
of violating the three great principlee violate this solemn compact: bot the 
by which the liberties of the nation attempt was strenuously withstood. At 
were protected. length the Plantagenets gave up the 

No English King has ever laid claim point in despair: but, though they 
to the general legislative power. The ceased to infringe the law openly, they 
most violent and imperious PUnta- occasionally contrived, by evading it, to 
genet never fancied himself competent procure an extraordinary supply for a 
to enact, without the consent of his temporary purpose. They were inter- 
great council, that a jury should con- dieted from taxing; but they claimed 
sist of ten persons instead of twelve, the right of begging and borrowing, 
that a widow’s dower should be a They therefore sometimes begged in a 
fourth part instead of a third, that tone not easily to be distinguished 
perjury should lie a felony, or that the from that of command, and sometimes 
custom of gavelkind shonld be intro* borrowed with small thought of repay- 
duced into Yorkshire.* But the King ing. But the fact that they thought 
bad the power of pardoning offenders; it necessary to disguise their exactions 
and there is om point at which the under the names of benevolences and 

loans sufficiently proves that the ea¬ 
rnnil- 

Higtory. uniTersally recognised. 
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The principle that the King of Eng¬ 
land was bound to conduct the ad- 
Diinietration accor^ng to lav, and that, 
if he did anything against lav, hia 
advisera and agents were answerable, 
was established at a veiy early period, 
as the serere judgments pronounced 
and executed on many royal farouritcs 
sufBciently prove, it is, however, cer¬ 
tain that the rights of individuals were 
often violated by the^lantagenets, and 
that the injured parties were often 
unable to obtain redress. According 
to law no Englishman could he ar¬ 
rested or detained incondnementmerely 
tby the mandate of the sovereign. In 
fact, persons obnoxious to the govern¬ 
ment were frequently imprisoned with¬ 
out any other authority tlian a royal 
order. According to law, torture, the 
disgrace of the Roman jurisprudence, 
could not, in any circumstances, be 
inflicted on an English subject. Never- 
tbeless, during the troubles of the fif¬ 
teenth century, a rack was introduced 
into the Tower, and was occasionally 
used under the plea of political neces¬ 
sity. But it would be a great error 
to infer from such irregularities that 
the English monarchs were, either in 
theory or in practice, absolute. We 
live in a highly civilised society, 
tliroiwh which intelligence is so rapid¬ 
ly diffused by means of the press and 
of the post office that any gross act of 
oppression committed in any part of 
our island is, in a few hours, discussed 
by millions. If the sovereign were 
now to immure a subject in defiance of 
the writ of Habeas Corpus, or to put 
a conspirator to the torture, the whole 
nation would be instantly electrified by 
the news. lu the middle ages the state 
of society was widely diff'erent Barely 
and with great difficulty did the wrongs 
of individuals come to the knowledge 
of the public. A man might be illegally 
oonfin^ during many months iu the 
castle of Carlisle or Norwich; and no 
whisper of the tfa.nsaction might 
reach London. It is highly probable 
that the rack had been raan^ years in 
use before the great mqjonty of the 
nation had the least suspicion that it 
■was ever employed. Nor were our 
ancestors by any means so much alive 


as we are to the importance of main¬ 
taining great general rules. We have 
been taught by long experience that 
we cannot without danger suff’er any 
breach of the constitution to pass un¬ 
noticed. It is therefore now universally 
held that a government which unneces¬ 
sarily exceeds its powers ought to be 
visited with severe parliamentary cen¬ 
sure, and that a government which, 
under the pressure of a great exi^lftcy, 
and with pure intentions, has exceeded 
its powers, ought without delay to apply 
to Parliament for an act of indemuity. 
But such were not the feelings of the 
Englishmen of the fourteenth and fif¬ 
teenth centuries. They wore little dis¬ 
posed to contend for a principle merely 
as a principle, or to cry out against 
an irregularity which was not also felt 
to Le a grievance. As long as the 
general spirit of the adnjinistratioii 
was mild and popular, they were will¬ 
ing to allow some latitude to their 
sovereign. If, for ends generally ac¬ 
knowledged to be good, he exerted a 
vigour beyond the law, they not only 
forgave, but applauded him, and, while 
they enjoyed security and prosperity 
under his rule, were but too ready to 
believe that whoever had incurred his 
displeasure had deserved it. But to 
this indulgence there was a limit; nor 
was that King wise who presumed far 
on the forbearance of the English 
people. They might*sometimes allow 
him to overstsp the constitutional line: 
but they also claimed the privilege of 
overstepping that linethcmsdves, when¬ 
ever his encroachments were so serious 
as to excite alarm. If, not content with 
occasionally oppressing individuals, he 
dared to oppress great masses, his 
subjects promptly appealed to Ihe laws, 
that appeal failing, appealed as 
promptly to the God of battles. 

Our forefatheiAiight indeed safely 
tolerate a king in a few ex- 
cesses; for they bad in reserve ui imuT” 
a check which soon brought the SSson 
fiercest -and proudest lung to 
rei^b, tlie check of physical uMiii 
force. It is difficult for an **" 
Englishman of the nineteenth centuiy 
to image to himself the facility and 
rapidity with which, four hundred 
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years ago, this check was applied. 

' The people hare long unlearned the 
use of arms. The art of war has been 
or.rried to a perfection unknown to 
former ages; and the knowledge of that 
art is confined to a particular class. 
A hundieil thousand soldiers, well dis¬ 
ciplined and commanded, will keep 
down ten millions of ploughmen and 
artisans. A few regiments of house¬ 
hold troops are sufficient to overawe 
all the discontented spirits of a large 
capital. In the meantime the effect of 
the constant progress of woalth has 
been to make insurrection fiir more 
terrible to thinking men than malad¬ 
ministration. Immense sums have 
been expended on works wliich, if a 
rebellion broke out, might perish in a 
few hours. The mass of movable wealth 
collected in the shops and warehouses 
nf London alone exceeds fivo-hundred- 
foid that which the whole island con¬ 
tained in the diiys of the Plantagenets; 
iind, if the government were subverted 
by physical force, all this movable 
wealth would be exposed to imminent 
risk of spidiatinn- and destruction. 
c?till greater would be the risk to public 
credit, on which thousands of families 
directly depend for subsistence, and 
with which the credit of the whole com¬ 
mercial w'orldis inseparably connected. 
It is no exaggeration to say that a civil 
war of a wp*k on English ground would 
now produce disasters which would be 
felt frona^he Hoongho to tlie Missouri, 
anilof thetmcnirouldbe discern* 
iblealthedistmcc ot'a century. In such 
a state of society resistance must be 
regarded as a cure more desperate than 
almost any malady which can afflict 
the state. Ip the middle ages, on the 
contrary, resistance was an ordinary 
rvmoily for political distempers, a re¬ 
medy which was always at hand, and 
which, though doubtless sharp at the 
moment, produced no deep or lasting ill 
eff'ects. If a popular chief raised bis 
standard in a popular cause, an irregu¬ 
lar army could be aasembl^ in a £y. 
Regular anny there was none. Every 
man had a slight tincture of soldier¬ 
ship, and scarcely any man more than 
a slight tincture. The national wealth 
consisted chiefly in flocks and herda, in 


the harvest of the year, and in the 
simple buildings inhabited by the peo¬ 
ple. All the fuTDiteie, the stock of 
shops, the machinery which could be 
found in the realm was of less vuliic 
than the ^perty which some single 
parishes now contain. Manufactures 
were rude ; credit was almost unknown. 
Society, therefore, Recovered from tho 
shock as soon %s the actual conflict was 
over. The calamities of civil war were 
confined to the slaughter on the field of 
battle, and to a few subsequent execu¬ 
tions aiRi confiscations. In a week tlio 
peasant was driving his team and the 
esquire flying his hawks over the field 
of Towton or of Bosworth, as if no ex- 
traordinaiy event had interrupted the 
regular course of human life. 

More than a hundred and sixty years 
have now elapsed since the English 
people have by force subverted a go¬ 
vernment. During the hundred urul 
sixty years which preceded the union 
of the Boses, nine Kings reigned in 
England. Six of these nine Kings were 
deposed. Five lost their lives as well 
as their crowns. It is evident therefore, 
that any comparison between our an¬ 
cient and our modern polity must lead 
to most erroneous conclusions, unless 
large allowance be made for tho effect 
of that restraint which resistance and 
the fear of resistance constantly im¬ 
posed on tliB Plantagenets. As our 
ancestors had against tyranny ii most 
important Bccurity whicli wc want, they 
might safely dispense with some securi¬ 
ties towhichwe justly attach thehighest 
importance. As we cannot, without 
the risk of evils from which the imagi¬ 
nation recoils, employ physical force as 
a che^ on misgovemmeut, it is evi¬ 
dently our wisdom to keep all the con¬ 
stitutional checks on misgovemment in 
the highest state of efficiency, to watch 
with jealousy the first beginnings of 
encroachment, and never to suffer irre¬ 
gularities, even when harmless in them¬ 
selves, to pass unchallenged, lest they 
acquire the force of prec^ents. Four 
hundred years ago such minute vigil* 
ance might well seem unneceasaiy. A 
nation of hardy archers and Npe&nnen 
might, with small risk to its libertiea, 
connive at some illegal acts on the par' 
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of a priaoe 'whose general administra- the restraints imposed on the royal 
tioD was good, and whose throne -was prerogatave that i^gland was 
not defended by>B single company of adrantageonsly distinguished 
lagakr soldiers. from most of the neighbour- 

Under this system, mde»aa it may ing countries. A peculiarity 
•ppear when compared with those ela- equally important, though less 
borate constitutions of which the last notieeA was the relation in which the 
seventy years have been fruitful, the nobility stood hare to the commonalty. 
English long enjo^d a large measure There was a strong hereditary eris- 
of freedom and happiness. Thou^, tocraoy: but it waa of all heiwitary 
daring the feeble reign of Henry tiie aristocracies the least insolent and ei- 
Sixth, the state 'was tom, first by £ac- dnsive. It bad none of the invidious 
tions, and at length by civil war; mough character of a caste. It was constantly 
Edward the Fourth 'was a ^dnce of receiving members from the people, and 
dissolute and imperious character; constantly sending down members to 
though Eichard the Third has gene- mingle with the people. Any gentle- 
rally been repreeented as a moneto of man might become a peer, the younger 
depravity; though the exactions of son of a peer was but a gentleman. 
Henry the Seventh caused great repin- Grandsons of peers yielded precedence 
ing; it is certain that onr ancestors, to newly made knights. The dignity 
under those Kings, were far better go- of knighthood was not beyond the reach 
vemed than the Belgians under Philip, of any man who could by diligence 
Bumamed the Good, or the French and tlmift realise a good estate, or who 
under that Lewis who was styled the could attract notice by his valour in a 
Father of his people. Even while the battle or a siege. It was regarded as 
■wars of the Eoses were actually raging, no disparagement for the daughter of a 
our country appears to have been in a Duke, nay of a royal Duke, to espouse 
happier condition than the neighbour- a distinguished commoner. Thus, Sir 
ing realms during years of profound John Howard married the daughter of 
peace. Cominaa was one of the most Thomas Mowbray Duke of Norfolk, 
enlightened statesmen of his time. He Sir Bichard Pole married the Countess 
had seen all the richest and most highly of Salisbury, daughter of George Duke 
civilised parts of the Continent. He of Clarence. Good blood was indeed 
had lived in the opulent towns of Flan- held iq high respect: but between good 
dere, the Manchestera and Liverpools blood and the privileges of peenigo 
of the fifteenth century. He had-visited there was, most fortunately for our 
Florence, recently adorned W the mag- country, no necesaary connection. Pedi- 
nificence of Lorenzo, and Venice, not greee as long, and scutcheons as old, 
yet humbled fcy the confederates of were to be found out of the House of 
Cambray. This eminent man dsliber- Lords as in it. f There were new men 
ately pronounced England to be the who bore the highest titles. There 
best governed country of which he had were untitled men well known to bo 
any knowledge. Her constitution he descended from knights who had broken 
emphatically designated as a just and the Saxon ranks at Hastings, and scaled 
holy thing, which, wJule it protected the -walls of Jerusalem. There were 
the people, really strengthened the Bohuns, Mowbraye, De Veres, nay, 
hands of a prince who respected it In kinsmen of the House of Flantagenet, 
no other country, he said, were men so with no higher addition than that of 
eflkctually secured from -wrong. The Esquire, and with no civil privileges 
c alamit ies produced by our intestine beyond those enjoyed by every farmer 
wan seemM to him to be confined to and shopkeeper. There was therefore) 
the nobles and the fighting men, and here no line like that which in some 
to leave no^raoes such as hs had been other countries divided the patrician 
accnstoiiieir to see Blsewhere, no ruined from the plebeian. The yeoman was 
dwellings, no depopulated cities. not inclined to murmur at dignities 

It was not only by the efficiency of | to which his own children might rise. 
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The gnuidee was not inclised to in- 
enlt a clasa into -vrhiob hie own ehildres 
must descend. Jf 

After the wars of York and Lan¬ 
caster, the links which connected the 
nobility and the commonalty became 
closer and more numerous than ever. 
The extent of the destruction which 
had fallen on the old aristocracy may 
be inferred from a single circumstance. 
In the year 1451 Henry the Sixth sum¬ 
moned fifty-three temporal Lords to 
Parliam ent. Th e temporal Lords sum- 
moned by Henry the Seventh to the 
Parliament of 1485 were only twenty- 
nine, and of these several had recently 
been elevated to the peerage. During 
the following century the ranks of the 
nobility were largely recruited from 
among the gentry. The constitution of 
the House of Commons tended greatly 
to promote the salutary intermixture of 
classes. The knight of the shire was 
the connecting Hide between the baron 
and the shopkeeper. On the same 
benches on which sate the goldsmiths, 
drapers, and grocers, who had been re¬ 
turned to Parliament by the commer¬ 
cial towns, sate also members who, in 
any other country, would have been 
called noblemen, hereditary lords of 
manors, entitled to hold courts and to 
bear coat armour, and able to trace 
back an honourable descent through 
many generations. Some of them were 
younger sons and brothers of lords. 
Others could boast of even royal blood. 
At length the eldest son of an Earl of 
Bedford called in courtesy by the se¬ 
cond title of bis father, offered himself 
as candidate for a seat in the House of 
Commons, and his example was followed 
by others. Seated in that house, the 
heirs of the great peers naturally be¬ 
came as zealous fonts privileges as any 
of the humble burgesses with whom 
they weremingled. Thus our democracy 
was, from an early period, the most 
aristocratic, and our aristocracy the 
most democratie in the world; a pecu¬ 
liarity which haslasteddown to the pre¬ 
sent day, and which has produced many 
important moral and political effects. 

The government of Henry the 
Seventh, of his son, and of his grand¬ 
children was, on the whole, more arbi¬ 


trary than that of the Plantagenets. 
Fersonalcharactermayinsome oonn. 
degree explain the difference; 
for courage and force of will Tssm f 
were common to all the men and 
women of the House of Tudor. They 
exercised their power during a period 
of a hundred and twenty years, iways 
with vigour, often '^th violence, some¬ 
times with cruelty. They, in imitation 
of the dynasty which had preceded 
them, occasionally invaded the rights 
of the subject, occasionally exacted 
taxes uAder the name of loans and gifts, 
and occasionally dispensed with penal 
statutes: nay, though they never pre¬ 
sumed to enact any pepnanent law by 
their own authority, they occasionally 
took upon themselves, when Parliament 
was not sitting, to meet temporary 
exigencies by tamporaiy edicts. It was, 
however, impossible for the Tudors 
to carry oppression beyond a certain 
point: for they had no armed force, 
and they were surrounded by an armed 
people. Their palace was guarded by 
a few domestics whom the array of a 
single shire, or of a single ward of 
London, could with ease have over¬ 
powered. These hanghty princes were 
therefore under a reetraint stronger 
than any which mere law can impose, 
under a restraint which did not, in¬ 
deed, prevent them from sometimes 
treating an individual in an arbitrary 
and even in a barbarous manner, but 
which effectually secured the nation 
against general and long continued 
oppression. They iqight safely be 
t^ants within the precinct of the 
court: but it was necessary for them 
to watch with constant anxiety the 
temper of the country. Henry the 
~!„'_ith, for example, encountered no 
opposition when lio wished to send 
Buckingham and Surrey, Anno Boleyn 
and L^y Salisbury, to the scaffold. 
But when, without the consent of 
Parliament, he demanded of his sub¬ 
jects a contributiou amounting to ono 
sixth of their goods, ho soon found it 
necessary to retract The cry of hun¬ 
dreds of thousands was that they were 
English and not French, freemen and 
not slaves. In Kent the royal com¬ 
missioners fled for their lives. In 
c 2 
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Suffolk four tkousand moc appeared 
in arms. The King’s lieutenants in 
tii«t county jainlj^ exerted themaelyes 
to raise on amy. These who did not 
join in the insurrection declared that 
they would not fight against their 
Wethren in such a quarrel. Henry, 
proud and selfwillpd as he was, shrank,. 
not without reason, from a confiict 
•with the roused spirit-of the nation. 
He had before his eyes the fate of 
his predecessors who had perished at 
Berkeley and Pomfret. He not only 
c.ancellpd his illegal commissftns; he 
not only granted a general pardon to 
all the malecontents; but he publicly 
and solemnly apologised for his in¬ 
fraction of the laws. 

His conduct, on this occasion, well 
illustrates the whole policy of his 
house. The temper of the princes of 
that line was hot, and their spirit 
high; but they understood the charac¬ 
ter of the nation which they governed, 
and never once, like some of their pre¬ 
decessors, and some of their successors, 
carried obstinacy to a fatal point. 
The discretion of the Tudors was such, 
that their power, though it was often 
rp,si.«tcd, was never subverted. The 
reign of ^■^■ery one of them was dis¬ 
turbed by formidable discontents; but 
the government was always able 
either to sooth the mufineers or to 
conquer and punish them. Sometimes, 
by timely concessions, it succeeded in 
averting civil hostilities; but in gene¬ 
ral it stood firm, and called for help on 
the nation. The nation obeyed the call, 
rallied round thesovereign, and enabled 
him to quell the disaflfected minority. 

Thus, from the age of Henry the 
Third to the age of Elizabeth, England 
grew and flourished under a polity 
which contained the germ of our pre¬ 
sent institutions, and which, though 
not very exactly defined, or very ex¬ 
actly ob.served, was yet effectually 
prevented from degenerating into dee- 
potism, by the awe in which the gover¬ 
nors stood of the spirit and strength 
of the governed. * 

But such a polity is suited only to 
a particular stage in the progress of 
society. The same causes which pro¬ 
duce a division of labour in the neace- 
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ful arts must at length make war i 
distinct science and a distinct trade 
A time arrives whei^^he use of armi 
begins to occupy the entire attentioi 
of a separate class. It soon appear; 
that peasants and burghers, howevei 
brave, are unable to standtheir grounc 
against veteran aoldiors, whose whoh 
life is a preparation for the day o: 
battle, whose nerve? have been bracec 
by long familiarity with danger, anc 
whose movements have all the predsioi 
of clockwork. It is found.that tht 
defence of nations can no longer lx 
safely entrusted to warriors taken frorc 
the plough or the loom for a campaigr 
of forty days. If any state forms a 
great regular army, the bordering 
states must imitate the example, oi 
must submit to a foreign yoke. But, 
where a great regular army exi.sts, 
limited monarchy, such as it was in tht 
middle ages, can exist no longer. The 
sovereign is at once emancipated from 
what had been the chief restraint on 
his power; and he inevitably becomes 
absolute, unlessheissuly'ectedto ehi^cks 
such as would be superfluous in a society 
where all are soldiers occasionally, and 
none permanently. ■ 

'With the danger came also the 
means of escape. In the mo- . 
narclues of the middle ages tno mnnw- 
power of the sword belonged 
to the prince; but the power S'jtumi 
of the purse belonged to the 
nation; andtheprogress of civi- m»ii«r. 
lisation, as it made the sword ' 
of the prince more and more formid¬ 
able to the natitn, made the purse oi 
the nation more and more necessary to 
the prince. His hereditary revenues 
would no longer suffice, even for the 
expenses of civil govehiment. It was 
utterly impossible that, without a 
regular and extensive system of taxa¬ 
tion, he could keep in constant effi¬ 
ciency a great body of disciplined 
troops. The policy which the parlia¬ 
mentary assenlblies of Europe ought to 
have adopted was to take their stand 
firmly on their constitutional right to 
give or withhold money, and resolutely 
to refuse funds for the support of 
armies, till ample securities had been 
provided against despotism. 
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Thia wise policy was followed in our after a conteet protracted through thre* 
country alone. In the neighbouring generations, was at Ipngth successful, 
kingdoms great military establishments Almost erery writer wto has treated 

were formed; no new safeguards for of that contest has been desirous to 
public liberty were devised; and the show that his own party was the party 
consequence was, that the old parUa- which was struggling to preserve thk 
nientaiy institutions everywhere ceased old constitution unaltered. The truth, 
to exist. In France, where they had however, is that tbe old constitutiem 
always been feeble, they languished, could not be preserved unaltered. A 
and at length died of mere weakness, law', beyond the control of human wis*, 
In Spain, where they had been as dom, had decreed that there should no 
strong as in any part of Europe, they longer be governments of that peculiar 
struggled fiercely for life, but struggled class which, in the fourteenth and flf- 
too late. The mechanics of Toledo and teenth centuries, had been common 
Valladolid vainly defended the privi- throughout Europe. The question, 
leges of the Castilian Cortes against therefore, was not whether our polity 
the veteran battalions of Charles the should undergo a change, but what the 
Fifth. As vainly, in the next genera- nature ef the change should be. Tbe 
tion, did the citizens of Saragossa stand introduction of a new and mighty force 
up against Philip the Second, for the had disturbed the whole equilibrium, 
old constitution of Aragon. One after and had turned one limited monarchy 
another, the ^eat national councils of afteranotherintoanabsolutemonarchy. 
the continental monarchies, councils What had happened elsewhere would 
once scarcely less proud and powerful assuredly have happened- here, unless 
than those which sate at Westminster, the balance had been redressed by a 
sank into utter insignificance. If they great transfer of power from tbs crown 
inrt, they met merely as onr Convoca- to the parliament. Our princes were 
tion now meets, to go through some about to have at their command means 
venerable forms. of Coercion such as no Plantagenet or 

In England events took a different Tudor had ever possessed. They must 
Th, Enj- course. • This singidar felicity inevitably have become despots, unless 
ihhinoii- she owed chiefly to her insular they had been, at the same time, placed 
"njJur situation. Before the end of the under restraints to which no Plantagc- 
icBPiion. century great mili- net or Tudor had ever been subject, 

tary establishments were indispensable It seems certain, therefore, th.it, had 
to the dignity, and even to the safety, none hut politieal causes been tiibh... 
of the French and Castilian monarchies, at work, tlieseventeenth century 
If cither of those two powers had dis- would not Have passed away 
armed, it would sooii,navB been com- without a fierce conflict between our 
polled to submit to the dictation of the Kings and their Parliaments. But 
other. But England, protected by the ether causes of perhaps greater potency- 
sea against invasion, and rarely engaged eontributed to produce the same effect, 
in warlike operations on the Continent, While the government of the Tudors 
was not, as yet, under the necessity of was in its highest vigour an event took 
employing regular troops. The six- place which has coloured the destinies 
teenth century, the seventeenth century, of all Christian nations, and in an espe- 
found her stili without a standing army, cial manner the destinies of England. 
At the commencement of the seven- Twice during the middle eges the mind 
teenth cegtury political science had of Europe had risen up against the do- 
made considerable progress, The fate mination of Rome. The first insurrec- 
of the Spanish Cortes and of the French tion broke out in the south of France. 
States General had given solemn warn- The energy of Innocent the l^r^ the 
ing to our Parliaments; and onr Par- zeal of the young orders of Francis and 
liaments, fully aware pf the nature and Dominic, and the ferocity of the Cru- 
magnitude of the danger, adopted, in sadefs lAom the priesthood let loose 
good time, a system of tactics,which, on an unwarlike population, crushed 
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tha Albi^uiaa chnrcliea. The secoiid 
refonnatioa had iU imgin in En^bnd, 
usd ipreuditD Bohemia. The CDOscil 
of Constance, by removing some sccle- 
aiaatical disorders which had given 
scandal to Christendom and the princes 
of Europe, by unsparingly using fire and 
strord against the beretics, succeeded in 
arresting and turning back the move¬ 
ment. N nr is this much to be lamented. 
The sympathies of B Protestant, it is 
true, will naturally be on the side of 
the Albigensians and of the IgjUards. 
Yet an enlightened and temperate Pro¬ 
testant will perhaps be disposed to doubt 
whether the success, either of the Albi- 
gensians or of the Lollards, would, on 
the whole, have promoted the happiness 
and virtae of mankind. Corrupt as the 
Church of Borne was, there is reason 
to believe that, if tluit Church had been 
overthrown in tlie twelfth or even in 
the fourteenth century, the vacant space 
would Itavp been occupied by some sys¬ 
tem more eorrupl still. There wss then, 
through tl,e greater jmrt of Europe, very 
little knowledge; and that little was 
eonfinod to (he ejeigy. Not one man in 
five hundred could have, spelled his way 
through a psalm. Books were few and 
costly. Thti art of printing was un¬ 
known. Copies of the Bible, inferior 
in beauty and cleaniese to those which 
every cottager may now eonimand, sold 
for prices whicli many priests could not 
aflbrd to give. It was obviously impos- 
eibls that the laity should search the 
Scriptures for themselves. It is pro¬ 
bable therefore, that, as soon as they 
had put off one spiritual yoke, they 
would have put on another, snd that 
the power lately exercised by the clergy 
of the Church of Borne would have 

? iS8ed to a far worse class of teaebors. 

he sixteenth century was compara¬ 
tively a time of light Yet even in the 
sixteenth century a coneiderable num¬ 
ber of thoee who quitted the old reli¬ 
gion followed the first confident and 
plausible guide who offered himself 
and were soon led into errors fax more 
sarioQs than those which they tiad re¬ 
nounced. Thus Matthias and ^ipar- 
doling, aptMtles of lust, robbery, and 
murdjn, wen abl; for a tims to rule 
great cities. In a darker age such false 
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prophets might have fbundsd empires; 
and Christianity might have been dis¬ 
torted into a cruel and licentious sumr. 
station, more noxious, not only than 
Fopeiy, but even than Islamism. 

Abontabnndred years afterthe rising 
of the Council of Constance, that great 
change emphatically called theReforma- 
tion began. The fulness of time was now 
come. The clergy were no longer the 
sole or the chief depositories of know¬ 
ledge. The invention of printing had 
furnished the assailants of the Church 
with a mighty weapon which had been 
wanting to their predecessors. The 
study of the ancient writers, the rapid 
development of the powers of the mo¬ 
dem languages, the unprecedented sc- 
tivity which was displayed in every 
department of literature, the political 
state of Europe, the vices of the Bomau 
court, the exactions of the Boman chan¬ 
cery, the ^jealousy with which the wealth 
and prinlogos of the clergy were natu¬ 
rally r^jarded by laymen, the jealousy 
with which the Italian ascendency was 
naturally regarded by men bom on onr 
aide of the Alps, all these things gave 
to the teachers of the new theology an 
advantage which they perfectly under¬ 
stood how to use. - 
Those who hold tliat the infiuence of 
the Church of Borne in the dark ages 
was, on the whole, beneficial to man¬ 
kind may yet with perfect consistency 
r^ard the Reformation as an ines¬ 
timable blessing. Ths loading stringSb 
which preserve and uphold the infa nt, 
would impede the full-grown man. And 
so tbs vsry means by which the human 
mind is, in one stage of its progress, 
supported and propelled, may, in sno- 
dier stage, be mere hindrances. There 
is a season in the life both of an indi¬ 
vidual and of a society, at which sub¬ 
mission and fiiitl^ such as at a later 
period would be justly oallsd servility 
and credulity, are useful qualities. The 
child who teachably and undpubtingly 
listens to the jnstractions of his elders 
is likely to improve rapidly. But the 
man who sbonld receive with childlike 
docility every assertion and dogiiu ut¬ 
tered by another man I)D wiser than 
himself would become contametifala It 
is thsipame with commnniaes. The 
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childhood of the Euiopeiui nations was oetoalij wen, shall now compare tbs 
passed under the tutelage of the cleiCT. nmntiy round Bonn with the eonobj 
The ascendency of the eacerdotil oiSa round Edhibacgh, sAU ba able to form 
was long the ascendency whhdi nstur- some judgment os to the tendency of 
ally and properly belongs to intellectual Pi^)al domination. The descent of 
superiority. The prieets, with all their Spain, once the first among monarchioa, 
faults, were by far the wisest portion to the lowest depths of degiadstion, 
of society. It was, therefore, on the the elsration of QoUand, in epite of 
whole, good that they should be re- many natunl disadrantagea, to a posi- 
spected and obeyed. The encroach- tion such as nS commonwi^th so small 
meuts of the ecclcsiastitad power on the has ever reached, teach the sams 
province of the dvil power produoed lesson. 'Whoever passes in Germany 
much more happiness than miseiy, from u^Roman Catholic to a Protestsmt 
while the ecclesiastical power was in principality, in Switzerland from a 
the hands of the only claes that had Koman Cholic to a Protestant canton, 
studied histoiy, philosophy, and public in Ireland from a Roman Catholic to a 
law, and while the civil power was in Protestant county, finds that he has 
the hands of savage chiefs, who conld passed &om a lower to a higher grade 
not read their own grants and edicts, of civilisation. On the other side of 
But a change took place. Knowledge the Atlantic the same law prcvoile. 
gradually spread among laymen. At The Protestants of the United States 
the commencement of the sixteenth have loll far behind them the Roman 
cenhiiT many of them were in every Catholics of Mexico, Peru, and Brazil, 
intflli ctual Hitainroent fully equal to The Roman Catholics of Lower Canada 
the must*cnligl ned of their spiritual remain inert, while the whole continent 
pastors. Tlu nen’orward that dominion, round them is in a ferment withlh'o- 
whirh, during the dark nges, had been, testant activity and enterprise. The 
in sjiite (if many atmses, a legitimate Prench have doubtless ehown an energy 
and salutary gusxdiansbip, became an and an intelligence which, even when 
nnju.ot and noxious tyranny. • misdirected, have justly entitled them 

I'rnm the time when the barbarians to bo caUed a great people. But this 
overran .the Western Empire to the apparent exception, when examined, 
time of the revival of letters, the will be found to confirm the rule ; for 
influence of the Church of Rome had in no couqtiy that is called Roman 
been generally favourable to seience, Catholic has the Roman Catholic 
to civilisation, and to good government. Church, durum several generations. 
But, during the last three centuries, to possessed so httle authority as in 
stunt the growth of the human mind France. The literature of Franco is 
has been her chief object Throughout justly held in high esteem throughout 
Christendom, what^er advance has the world. But if we deduct from that 
been made in knowledge, in freedom, in literature aU that belongs to four 
wealth, and in the arts of life, has parties which have been, on different 
been made in spite of her, and h, munds, in rebellion against the Papal 
everywhere been in inverse proportion domination, all that belongs to tho 
to her power. The loveliest and most Protestants, all that belongs to tho 
fertile provinces of Europe have, under assertors Of the GaUican liberties, all 
her rule, been sunken poverty, in poli- that belongs to the Jansenista, and all 
tical servitude, and in inteUednal that belongs to the phRosophen, how 
torpor, while Protestant countries, once much will be left ? 
proverbial for sterility and barbarism, It is difficult to say whether England 
have been turned by skill and industry owes more to the Roman Catholic 
into gardens, and can boast of a long religion or to the Reformation. For 
list iff heroes and statesmen, philoso- the SiAalgamation of races and for tbs 
phersandpoeta WbcieTBr,knowingwhat abolition of villenage, she is chiefly 
Italy and Scotland naturally are, and indebted to the influence which the 
what, four hundred yean a^, they priesthood in the middle ages exercised 
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over (tie laity. For political and assailed with equal fury by all who 
intellectual freedom, and for all tlie were aealoua either for the now or for 
blessings which polftical and intellectual the old opinions. The ministers who 
freedom have brought in their train, she held the royal prerogatives in trust for 
is chiefly indebted to the great rebellion his infant son could not venture to 
of the laity against the priesthood. persist in so haaardous a policy; nor 
The struggte between the old and the could Elizabeth venture to return to it. 
new theology in omj country was long, It was necessary to make a choice, 
and the event sometimes seemed doubt- The government must either submit to 
ful. There were two extreme parties, Home, or must obtain the aid of the 
prepared to act with violence or to suf- Protestants. The government and the 
fer with stubborn resolution. Between Protestants had only one thing in ccm- 
them lay, during a considerable time, moh, hatred of the Papal power. The 
a middle party, which blende^ very English Eeformers wsre eager to go as 
illogically, butby no means unnaturally, far as their brethren on the Continent, 
lessons learned in the nursery with the They unanimously condemned as 
sermon,9 of the modem evangelists, Anti-Christian numerous dogmas and 
and, while cHnging with fondness to practices to which Henry had stub- 
old observances, yet detested abases bomly adhered, and which Elizabeth 
with which those obsen-ances were reluctantly abandoned. Many felt a 
closely connected. Men in such a strong repugnance even to things 
frame of mind were willing to obey, indifferent which had formed part of 
almost with thankfulness, the dictation the polity or ritual of the mystical 
of an able ruler who spared them the Babylon. Thus Bishop Hooper, who 
trouble of judging for themselves, and, died manfully at Gloucester for his 
raising a firm .and commanding voice religion, long refused to we.ar the 
above the uproar of controversy, told episcopal vestments. Bishop Eidley, 
them how to worship and what to a martyr of still greater renown, pulled 
believe. It is not strauge, therefore, down the ancient altars of his diocese, 
that the Tudors should have been able and ordered the Eucharist to be 
to exercise a great influence on ecclesi- administered in the middle of 
astieal affairs; nor is it strange that churches, at tables which the Papists 
their influence should, for the most irreverently, termed oyster boards, 
part, have been exercised v^th a view Bishop Jewel pronounced the clerical 
to their own interest. garb to be a stage dress, a fool’s coat, 

Henry the Eighth attempted to con- areliqne of the Amorhes, and promised 
stitute an Anglican Church differing that ho would spare no labour to 
from the Homan Catholic Ohurch on extirpate such Regrading absurdities, 
the point of the supremacy, and on Archbishop Grindal long hesitated 
that point alone. His success in this about accepting a mitre from dislike of 
attempt was extraordinary. The force what he regarded as the mummery of 
of his character, the singularly favour- consecration. Bishop Parkhurst ut- 
able situation in which he stood with tered a fervent prayer that the Church 
respect to foreign powers, the immense of England would propose to herself 
wealth which the spoliation of the the Church of Zurich as the absolute 
abbeys placed at bis disposal, and pattern of a Christian community, 
support of that class which still halted Bishop Ponet was of opinion that the 
between two opinions, enabled him to word Bishop should be abandoned to 
bid defiance to both the extreme parties, the Papists, and that the chief oflficers 
to bum as heretics those who avowed of the purified church should be called 
the tenets of the Eeformers, and to Superintendsnts. When it is consi- 
hnng as traitors those who owned dered that none of , these prelates 
the authority of the Pope. But belonged to the extreme section of the 
Henry’s system died with him. Had Protestant party, it cannot be doubted 
bis life bem jaolonged, he would have that, if the general sense of that party 
found it diffi imlt to maintain a position had been followed, the work (ff reform 
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would have been carried on as un- 
eparingly in England as in Scotland. 

But, as the government needed the 
nrijiQor support of the Protestants, so 
churesor Protestants needed- the 
Kiigi.nd. protection of the government. 
Much was therefore given up on both 
sides: an union was effected; and the 
fruit of that union was the Church of 
England. 

To the peculiarities of this great in¬ 
stitution, and to the strong passions 
which it has called forth in the minds 
both of friends and of enemies, are to 
1)0 attributed many of the most impor¬ 
tant events which have, since tho Ee- 
formation, taken place in our comitry; 
nor can the secular history of England 
be at all understood by us, unless we 
study it in constant connection with 
the history of her ecclesiastical polity. 

The man who took the chief part in 
settling the conditions of the alliance 
which produced the Anglican Church 
was Archbishop Cranmer. He was the 
representative of both the parties which, 
:it that time, needed each other’s assist¬ 
ance. Ho was at once a divine and a 
courtier. In his character of divine he 
was perfectly ready to go as far in the 
way of change as any Swiss or Scottish 
Eeformer. ■ In his character of courtier 
ho was desirous to preserve that orga¬ 
nisation which had, during many ages, 
iidmirahly served the purposes of the 
Bishops of Eoine, and mightbe e:xpectcd 
now to servo equally well the purposes 
of tho English Kings and of their 
ministers. His temper and his under¬ 
standing eminently^itted him to act as 
mediator. Saintly in his professions, 
unscrupulous in his dealings, zealous for 
nothing, hold in speculation, a coward 
and a timeserver in action, a placable 
enemy and a lukewarm friend, lie was 
in every way qualified to arrange the 
terms of the coalition between the re¬ 
ligious and the worldly enemies of 
Popery. 

To this day the constitution, the doc- 
HirpMu. trines, and the services of the 
TOKr'**' *^'rrch, retain the visiblemarks 
of the compromise from which 
she sprang. She occupies a middle 
position between the Churches of Home 
and Geneva. Her doctrinal confeesions 
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and discourses, composed by Protest- 
ants, set forth principles of theology in 
which Calvin or Kn«x would have found 
scarcely a word to disapprove. Her 
prayers and thanksgivings, derivedfi:om 
the ancient Breviaries, are very gene¬ 
rally such that Cardinal Fisher or Car¬ 
dinal Pole might have heartily joined 
in them. A controversialist who puts 
an Arminianisense on her Articles and 
Homilies will be pronounced by candid 
men to be as unreasonable as a contro¬ 
versialist who denies that the doctrine 
of baptismal regeneration can be dis¬ 
covered in her Liturgy. 

The Church of Eome held that epis¬ 
copacy was of divine institntion, and 
that certain supernatural graces of a 
high order had been transmitted by the 
imposition of hands through fifty gene¬ 
rations, from the Eleven who received 
their commission on the Galilean mount, 
to the bishops who met at Trent. A 
large body of Protestants, on tho other 
hand, regarded prelacy as jiositively 
unlawful, and persuaded themselves that 
they found a very difi’erent form of ec¬ 
clesiastical government prescribed in 
Scripture. The founders of the Angli¬ 
can Church took a middle course. They 
retained episcopacy; but they did not 
declare it to be an institution essential 
to the welfare of a Christian eociety, 
or to the efllcacy of tho sacraments. 
Cranfher, indeed, on one important oc¬ 
casion, plainly avowed his conviction 
that, in the primitive time.s, there was 
no distinction between bishope and 
priests, and that the laying on of hands 
was altogether superfluous. 

Among the Presbyterians, tho con¬ 
duct of public worship is, to a great 
extent, left to tho minister. Their 
prayers, therefore, are not exactly the 
same in any two assemblies on the s«mc 
day, or on any two days in the same 
assembly. In one parish they are fer¬ 
vent, eloquent, and full of meaning. In 
the next parish they may be languid or 
absurd. The priests of the Eeman Ca¬ 
tholic Church, on the other hand, have, 
during m any generati one, daily ch aunt ed 
the same ancient confessions, supplica¬ 
tions, and thank.ogivings, in India and 
Lithuania, in Ireland and Peru. The 
service, being in a dead language, is 
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istelligiblfi only to the leaxned; and the 
great anjority of the congregatioB may 
^ said to aseiat ad spectators rather 
than as nuditon. Here, again, the 
Church of England tookamiddls course. 
She copied the Boman Catholic forms 
of prayer, but translated them into the 
vulgar tongne, and inyited the illiterate 
multitude to join its voice to that of the 
minister. ‘ • 

In every part of her system the same 
policy may be tnaoed. Utterly reject¬ 
ing the doctrine of trnnsubstantiation, 
and condemning as idolatrous all^lora- 
tiou paid to the sacramental bread and 
wine, she yet, to the disgust of the 
Puritan, required her children to re¬ 
ceive the memorials of divine love, 
meekly kneeling upon their knees. Ks- 
carding many rich vestments which 
Buriounded the altars of the ancient 
faith, she yet retained, to the horror 
of weak minds, a robe of white linen, 
typical of the purity which belonged to 
her as the mystical spouse of Christ. 
Discarding a crowd of jpaatominiic ges¬ 
tures which, in the Boman Catholic 
worship, are substituted for intelUpble 
words, she yet shocked many rigid Pro¬ 
testants by marking the infimt just 
sprinkled from the font With the sign 
of the cross. The Roman Catholic ad¬ 
dressed his prayers to a multitude of 
Saints, among sswhom were pumbered 
many men of doubtful, and some of 
hateftil, characW#. The Puritan refused 
the addition of Saint even to the apostle 
the Gentiles, and to the dimple 
whom Jesus loved. The, (Siuich of 
England, though she ssked for the in¬ 
tercession of no created being, rtill set 
apart days for the commemoration of 
some who bad done and sudered great 
things for the faith, fife retained con¬ 
firmation and ordination as edifying 
rites; but she degraded them from the 
rank of sacraments. Shrift was no part 
of her system. Yet she gently invited 
the dying penitent to confess his sins 
to a divine, and empowered her minis¬ 
ters to sooth the departing soul by an 
absolution which breathes the very 
BBirit of the old religion. In gener^ 
iv msy be a^d that she appeals more 
ti the understanding, and less to the 
senses and the imagination, than the 


Church of Borne, and that she appeals 
less to the understanding, and more to 
the senses and imagination, than the 
ProtestaatChurchesof Scotland,France, 
and Switceriand. 

Nothing, however, so strongly dis- 
tmguidisd the Church of Eng- 
land &om other Churches as inwWoh 
the relation in which she stood » 
to the monarchy.^ The King 
Was her head. The limits of the au¬ 
thority which he possessed, as such. 
Were not traced, and indeed have never 
yet been traced, with precision. The 
laws which declared mm supreme in 
eeclesiastieai matters were drawn rudely 
and in general terms. If, for the pur¬ 
pose of BBOertaining the sense of those 
laws, we examine the books and. lives 
of those who founded the EngUsh 
Church, our perplexitywill be increased. 
For the founders of the EngUsh Church 
wrote and acted in an age of violent 
intellectual fermentation, and of con¬ 
stant action and reaction. They there¬ 
fore often contradicted each other, mid 
sometimes contradicted themselves. 
That the King was, under Christ, sole 
head of the Church, was a doctrine 
which they all with one voice afidrmed: 
but those words had very different sig¬ 
nifications in different mouths, and in 
the same mouth at different conjunc¬ 
tures. Sometimes an authority which 
would have satisfied Hildebrand was 
ascribed to the sovereign: then it dwin¬ 
dled down to on authority little more 
than that which had been claimed by 
many ancient English princes who had 
been in constant edmmunion with the 
Church of Home, What Henry and his 
favourite counsellors meant, at pne time, 
by the supremacy, was certainly nothing 
less than the whole power of the keys. 
The King was to be the Pope of his 
kingdom, the viesr of God, the expo¬ 
sitor of Catholic verity, the channel of 
sacramental graces. He arrogated to 
himself the right of deciding dogmati- 
caflyTThat was orthodox doctrine and 
what was heresy, of drawing pp and 
imposing confessions of faith, and of 
giving religions instruction to his people. 
He proclaimed that aU jurisdiction, spi¬ 
ritual as well as temporal, was derived 
from him alone, and that it was in his 
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power to confer episcopsU. authority, and These high preteaMionfl gave scandal 
to take i£ away. He actually ordered to Protestants as well as to Catholics; 
hie seal to he put to commissions by and the scandal was greatly increased 
which bishops were appointed, who when the ^premacy, which Mary had 
were to exercise their functions ae his resigned back to the Pope, was again 
deputies, and during his pleasure. Ac- annexed to the erown, on the accession 
cording to this system, as expounded of Elizabeth. It seemed monstrous 
by Cranmer, the King was the spiritual that a woman ihould be the chief 
as well as the temporal chief of the bishop of a CSiurch in which an apostle 
nation. In both capacities His High- had forbiddin her even to let her voice 
ness must have lieutenants. As heap- be heard. The Queen, therefore, found 
pointed civil officers to keep his seal, to it necessary expressly to discUim that 
collect his revenues, and to dispense sacei^^otal character which her father 
justice in his name, so he appointed had assumed, and which, according 
divines of various ranks to preach the to Cranmer, had been ineq?arably 
gospel, and to administer the sacra- joined, by divine ordinance, to the 
menta. It was unnecessary that there regal function. When the Anglican 
should be any imposition of hands, confewiion of faith was revised in her 
The King—such was the opinion of reign, the supremacy was explained in 
Cranmer given in the plainest words— a manner somewhat different from that 
might, in virtu© of authority derived which had been fashionable at the court 
from Grod, make a priest; and the priest of Heniy. Cranmer had declared, in 
BO made needed no ordination whatever, emphatic terms, that God had imme- 
Theee opinions the Archbishop, in spite diately committed to Christian princes 
of the opposition of less courtly divines, the whole cure of all their subjects, as 
Followed out to every legitimate con- well concerning the adminislration of 
Bequence. He held that his own spin- God’s word for the cure of souls, as 
tual functions, like the secular ftmctions concerning the administration of things 
of the Chancellor and' Treasurer, were political** The thirty-seventh article 
it once determined by a dezruse of the of religion, framed under Eliizabeth, 
:rrown. When Henry died, therefore, dedares, in terms as emphatic, that 
the Primate and hie suffragans took out the mimstering. of God’s word does 
Fresh commissions, empowering them not belong to princes. The Queen, 
:o ordain and to govsm the Churth till however, ^till had over the Church a 
the new sovereign should think fit to visitatorial power of vast and undefined 
5 rder otherwise. When it was objected extent. She was entrusted by Porlia- 
thut a power to bind and to loose, alto- meat with the office of restraining and 
;ether distinct from temporal power, punishing heresy and every sort of 
iiad been given by our Lord to his apos- ecclesiastical abuse, and was permitted 
des, some theolo^ans of this school to delegate her authority to corn- 
replied that the power to bind and to missioneGrs. The Bishops were little 
loose had descended, not to the clergy, more than her ministers. Rather than 
but to the whole body of Christian man, grant to the civil magistrate the ab- 
ind ought to be exercised by the chief solute power of nominating spiritual 
magistrate as the representative of the pastors, the Church of Rome, in the 
society. When it was objected that eleventh century, set all Europe on fire. 
Saint Paul had ^oken of certain per- Rather than grant to the civil magi- 
sons whom the Holy Ghost had made strate the absolute power of nominating 
avarseers and shepherds of the faithful, spiritual pasters, ministers of the 
It was answered mat King Henry was Church of Scotland, in our own time, 
the very overseer, ths very shepherd, 

whom the Holy Ghost had appoint^ EwieslBstleid Memorialfl, Book I. Chap, 
and to whom the expressions of Saint zrii. 

Paul applied.* • Thaee are Crinmer's own wordi Bee 

tha Appendix to Barnet s History of the Be> 
• See a very curions paper wbi(h Strype formation, Part I. Book III. No. 21. Qaes- 
believed to be in Cardinal bandwriting. | lion 9 , 
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resigufld their lirings by hundreds. "The advantages which the crowi 
The Chvivh of England had no such derived from this close alliance with 
scruples. By the ri^al authority alone the Established Church were great 
her prelates were appointed. By the but they were not without eeriou! 
royal authority alone her Cohvocations drawbacks. The compromise arranged 
were summoned, regulated, prorogued, by Cranmer had from the first been 
and dissolved. Without the royal considered by a large body of Protest- 
sanction her canons bad no force. One ants as a scheme for serving two 
of the articles of her faith was that masters, as an attempt to unite JJie 
without the royal consent no ecole- worship of the Lord with the worship 
siastical council could lawfully nssem- of Baal. In the days of Edward the 
ble. From all her. jnfficatH^'- i<m Sixth the scruples of this party had 
appeal lay, in th^'last resbt^ ti^ the iJQifetedly thrown great difficulties in 
sovereign, even when the qnestiiiiitj^ 'me way of the government. When 
whether an opinion ought to he ac- Elizabeth came to the throne, those 
raunted heretical, or whether.the ad- difficulties were much increased. Vio- 
ministration of a'sacrament hid been- lence naturally engenders violence, 
valid. Nor did the Church grudge The spirit of Protestantism was there- 
this extensive power to our princSs. fore far fiercer and more intolerant 
By them she had been called into after the cruelties of Mary than before 
existence, nursed through a feeble them. Many persons who were Th>Pu.y 
infancy, guarded from Papists on one warmly attached to the new ^ 
side and from Puritans on the other, opinions had, during the evil days, 
jwOteeted against Parliaments which taken refuge in Switzerland and Ger- 
bore her no good will, and avenged on many. They hud been hospitably re- 
literary assailants whom she found it ceived by their brethren in the faith, 
bard to answer. Thus gratitude, hope, had sate at the feet of the great doctors 
fear, common attachments, common of Strasburg, Zurich, and Geneva, and 
enmities, bound her to the throne, had been, during some years, aocus- 
All her traditions, all her tastes, were tomed to a more simple worship, and 
monarchical. Loyalty became a point to a more democratical form of church 
of professional honour among her government, than England had yet 
clergy, the peculiar badge which dis- seen. These men returned to their 
tinguished them at once from, Calvin- country, convinced that the reform 
ists and from Papists. Both the Cal- which had been effected under King 
vinists and the Papists, widely as they Edward had been far less searching 
differed in other respects, regarded and extensive than the interests of pure 
with extreme j ealousy aU encroach- religion required. But it was in vain 
ments of the temporal power on the that they attempted to obtain any con- 
domain of the spiritual power. Both cession from Elizabeth. Indeed her 
Calvinists and Papists maintmned tliat system, wherever it differed from her 
wubjeets might justifiably draw the brother’s, seemed to them to differ for 
swopd against ungodly rulers. In the worse. They were little disposed 
France Calvinists resisted Charles the to submit, in matters of faith, to any 
Ninth: Papists resisted Henry the human authority. They had recently, 
Fourth: both Papists and Calvinists in reliance on their own interpretation 
resisted Henry the Third. In Scotland of Scripture, risen up against a Church 
Calvinists led Mary captive. On the strong in immemorial antiquity and 
north of the Trent Papists took arms catholio consent. It was by no common 
against the English throne. The exertion ofintellectual energy that they 
Chnrch of England meantime con- had thrown offthe yoke of that gorgeous 
damned both Calvinists and Papists, and imperial superstition: and it was 
and loudly boasted that no duty was vain to expect that, immediately after 
more coBBtantly or earnestly inculcated such au emancipation, they would 
by her than that of submission to patiently submit to a new spiritual 
princes. tyranny. Long accustomed, when the 
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priest lifted up the host, to bow down copacy might, without much difficulty, 
with their faces to the earth, as before be turned against royalty; and many 
a present God, they Imd learned to treat of the arguments wrhich were used to 
the mass as an idolatrous mummery, prove that spiritual power was best 
Long accustomed to regard the Pope lodged in a synod seemed to lead to 
as the successor of the chief of the tho conclusion that temporal power 
apostles, as the hearer of the keys of was best lodged in a parliament, 
earth and heaven, they had learned to ' Thus, as the priest of the Established 
regard him as the Beast, the Antichrist, Church was, fr^*interest, from i)rmci- 
th« Man of Sin, It was not to be pie, and &oin p^ion, zealous for the 
expected that they would-immediatelv rtrysl prerogfiti^,''the .Puritan was, 
transfer to an upstart authoritj'^tlre frenn iiiteppt,'froia pripci^, andlfrom 
homage which they had withdrawn passion;hostile to them'.T^epower of 
from the Vatican; that they wmfldMSe. discontented teclSieS'was..gueat. 
submit their private judgment to the They were found in ev’eiy rank; bi(t 
authority of a Church founded on they were strongest among the mercan- 
privato jud^ent alone; that they tile eWses in the towns, and among 
would be afraid to dissent from teachers the small proprietors in tho country, 
who themselves dissented foom what Early in the reign of Elizabeth they 
had lately been the universal faith of' began to return a majority of the House 
western Christendom. It is easy to of Commons. And doubtless, 
conceive the indignation which must had our ancestors been then at tmi.tie 
have been felt by hold and in.ijuisitive liberty to fix their attention mmul, 
spirits, glorj-ing _in newly acquired entirely on domestic questions, 
freedom, when an institution younger the strife between the Crown 
by many years than themselves, an and the Pariiament would in- of aun. 
iiistitutioii which had, under their own stantly have commenced. But"' 
eyes, graduijly received its form from that was no sea.son for internal dissen- 
tlie passions and interests of a court, sions. It might, indeed, well be 
began to mimic tho lofty style of doubted whether the firmest union 
Home. among all the orders of the state could 

.Since these men could not he con- avert the common danger by which all 
vinced, it was determined that they were threatened. Roman CathoUc 
should bo persecuted. Persecution Europe and reformed Europe were 
produced its natural effect on them, struggling for death or life. France, 
It found them a sect: it made them a divided against herself, had, for a time, 
Ti'cirri.- faction. To their hatred of the ceased to be of any account in Chris-, 
panUcan ChuTch was now added hatred tendom. The English government was 
of the Crown. The two senti- at the head of the Protestant interest, 
ments were intermingled; and each, and, while persecuting Presbyterians at 
embittered the other. The opinions home, extended a, powerful protection 
of the Puritan concerning the relation to Preabyterian Churches abroad. / At 
of ruler and subject were widely the head of the opposite party was the 
different from those which were in- mightiest prince of the age, a prince 
culcated in the Homilies. His favourite who ruled Spain, Portugal, Italy, the 
divines had, both by precept and by Netherlands, the East and the West In¬ 
example, encouraged resistance to dies, whose armies repeatedly marched 
tyrants and persecutors. His fellow to Paris, and whose fleets kept the 
Calvinists in France, in Holland, and coasts of Devonshire and Sussex in 
in Scotland, were in arms against alarm. It long seemed probable that 
idolatrous and cruel princes. His Englishmen would have to fight despe- 
notions, too, respecting the government rately on English gg'ound for their 
of tho state took a tinge from his religion and independence. Nor were 
notions respecting the government of they ever for a moment free from ap- 
the Church. Some of the sarcasms prehensions of some great treason at 
which were popularly thrown on epis- home. For in that age it had becoBus 
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a point consdence and of honour 
with nuAy men of generona natures to 
saorifloo toeir conntBy to their religion. 
A snocession of dark plots, formed b; 
Boman Catholics against the life of the 
Queen and the existence of the nation, 
kept society in constant alarm, What-1 
eTOT might be tte faults of Elixabeth,*' 
it was plain , that, to speak humanly, 
the fkte of the realm and of all re¬ 
formed Churches was staked on the 
security of her person and on the 
success of her administration. To 
strengthen her bands was, therefore, 
the first duty of a patriot and a Pro¬ 
testant; and that duty was well per¬ 
formed. The Puritans, eren in the 
depths of the prisons to which she had 
sent them, prayed, and with no simu¬ 
lated ferrour, that she might be kept 
&om the dagger of the assassin, that 
rebellion might be put down under her 
feet, and that her arms might be ricto- 
rious by sea and land. One of the 
most stubborn of the stubborn sect, 
immediately after his hand had been 
lopped off for an offence into which he 
had been lhAiried by his intemperate 
Beal, waved his hat with the hand 
whhdi wwi still left him, and shouted 
“ God save the Queen I ” The sentiment 
with which theee men regarded her has 
descended to their posterity. The Non- 
I eoufonaigts, rigorously as she treated 
them, have, as a body, alwayf venerated 
her memory.* 

During tte greater part of her reign, 
therefore, the Puritans in the House of 
Commons, though sometimes mutinous, 
felt no disposition to array themselves 
i> systematic opposition to the govern- 
msx(t. But, when the defeat the 
Arhi^ the succdssfal resistance' of 

• Tba Fillip hlstoriw, ITeal, atber oeasui- 
Mng the cruelty with which she treated tile 
Beet to which he belooged, concludee thus; 

However, notwithgtaoding all theee ble- 
' mlahea. Queen Elizabeth st^ida upon record 
nS'a wise and politic princess, for delivering 
hn kingdom from Che dlSIcnltiiee In which it 
waa involved at her acceeeion, for preaerving 
the Protestant reformation against the potent 
A Of the Pope, the Emperor, and King 
1 abroad, and the Queen of Scots and 
.liSh Bukirots at bosse . . . Shs was the 
of the age in which she lived, and will 
e admiration of rosterity."—Hiatory of 
tbs Piirltona, Part I. Chap. vlil. 


the United Provinces to the SpMish 
power, the firm establishment of Henry 
the Fourth on the throne of Francs, 
and the death of Philip the Second, 
had secured the State and the Church 
agaiiiut all danger from abroad, an 
obstinate struggle, destiued to last 
during several generatiois, instantly 
began at home. 

It was in the Parliament of 1601 tiiat 
Uie opposition which had dur- 
ing forty years, been silently ofissoB. 
gathering and husbanding 
strength, fought its first great battle 
and won its first victory. The ground 
was well chosen. The English sove¬ 
reigns had always been entrusted with 
the supreme direction of commercial 
police. It was their undoubted prero¬ 
gative to regulate coin, weights, and_ 
measures, and to appoint fairs, markets,' 
and ports. The line which hounded 
their authority over trade had, as usual, 
been but loosely drawn. They, there¬ 
fore, as usual, encroached on the pro¬ 
vinca which rightfully belonged to the 
legislature. The eneroachment was, as 
usual, patienUy home, tjll it hecamo 
serious. But at length the Queen took 
upon herself to grant patents of mono¬ 
poly by scores. There was scarcely a 
family in the realm which did not feel 
itself aggrieved by the oppression and 
extortion which mis abuse naturally 
caused. Iron, oil, vinegar, coal, salt¬ 
petre, load, starch, yarn, skins, leather, 
glass, could be bought only at exor- 
bitantparices. The House of Commons 
met in an angry and determined mood. 
It was in vain that a courtly minority 
blamed the Speaker for suffering the 
acts of the Queen’s Highness to be 
called in question. The language of 
the discontented party was high and 
menacing, and was echoed by the voice 
of the whole nation. The coach of the 
chief minieter of the crown was sur¬ 
rounded by an indignant populace, who 
cursed the monopolies, and exclaimed 
that the prerogative should not be suf¬ 
fered to touch the old liberties of 
England. There seemed for a moment 
to be some danger that the long and 
glorious reign of Elizabeth would have 
a shameful and disastrous end. She, 
however, with admirable judgment and 
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temper, declined the contest, put her¬ 
self at the head of the reforming party, 
redressed the grievance, thanked the 
Commons, in touching and dignified 
language, for their tender care of the 
general weal, brought back to herself 
Qie hearts of the people, and left to her 
Buceessors a memorable example of the 
way in which it behoves a ruler to deal 
with pubUc movements which he has 
not the means of resisting. 

■iiu the year 1603 the great Queen 

s=.ti»ed y®*' “■ 0° 

aodir*. accounts, ons of the most im- 
comi'iwrti portant ^ochs in our history. 
'sraVm. It then, that both Scot- 
pirn wiih laoid and Ireland became parts 

Lqjflana. ^ ^ ..i 

of the same empire with 
England. Both Scotland and Ireland, 
indeed, had been subjugated by the 
Plantagenets; but neither country had 
been patient nnder the yoke. Scotland 
had, with heroic energy, vindicated her 
independence, had, from the time of 
Eobert Bruce, been a separate kingdom, 
and was now joined to the southern 
part of tho island in a manner which 
rather gratified than wounded her 
national pride. Ireland had never, 
since the days of Henry the Second, 
been able to expel the foreign invaders; 
but she had' struggled against them 
long and fiercely. During the four¬ 
teenth and fifteenth centuries the Eng¬ 
lish power in tint island was constanuy 
declining, and, in the days of Henry 
the Seventh, sank to the lowest point. 
The Irish dominions of that prince 
coneisted only of the counties of 
Dublin and Louthp of some parts of 
Meath and Kildare, and of a few sea¬ 
ports scattered along the coast. A 
large portion even of Leinster was not 
yet divided into counties. Munster, 
Ulster, ^d Connaught were ruled by 
petty sovereigns, partly Celts, and 
partly degenerate Normans, who had 
forgotten their origin and had adopted 
the Celtic language and manners. But, 
during fho sixteenth century, the 
English power had made great pro¬ 
gress. The half savage chieftains 
who reigned beyond the pale had 
submitted one after another to the 
lieutenants of the Tudors. At length, 
a few weeks before the death of Eliza¬ 


beth, the conquest, which hod been 
begun more than four hundred years 
before by Strongbcuv, was completed by 
Mountjoy. Scarcely had James the 
First mounted the English throne when 
tho last O'Donnel and O’Neil who have 
held the rank of independent princes 
kissed his hand at Whitehall. Thenos- 
forward his writef mn and his judges 
held assizesJm every part of Ireland; 
and the English law supereeded the 
customs which had prevailed among 
the aboriginal tribes. 

In«itent Scotland and Ireland were 
nearly equal to each other, and were 
together nearly equal to England, but 
were much less thickly peopled than 
England, and were very far behind 
England in wealth and civilisation. 
Scotland had been kept back by the 
sterility of her soil; and, in the midst 
of light, the thick darkness of the mid¬ 
dle ages still rested on IreUnd. 

The population of Scotland, with t^ 
exception of the Celtic tribes which 
were thinly scattered over theHet»ide.s 
and over the mountainous parts of the 
northern shires, was of^the same blood 
with the population of England, and 
spoke a tongue which did^not differ 
from the purest English more than the 
dialects of SomersetdiixoandLancashire 
differed from each other. In Ireland, 
on the contrary, the population, with 
the exce^on of the small Enghsh 
colony near ths coast, was Celtic, and 
still kept the Celtic speech and man- 
nera 

In natural courage and intelligence 
both the nations which now became 
connected with England ranked high. 
In perseverance, in self-eommani in 
forethought, in all the virtues jnich 
conduce to success in life, the Scots 
have never been s\irpassed.i^he IriBh, 
on the other hand, were Vatinguished 
by qualities which tend to make men 
interesting rather than prosperous. 
They were an ardent and impetuous 
race, easOy moved to tears or to laugh¬ 
ter, to fury or to love. Alone among 
the nations of northern Europe they 
had the susceptibility, the vivacity, 
the natural turn for acting and rhe¬ 
toric, which are indigenous on the 
shores of tho Mediterranean Bea. In 
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mental cultiTation Scotland tad an in 
disputable superiority. Thoi^h that 
kin^om was then ate poorest in Ctris- 
tendom, it already ured in crerv branch 
of learning with the mo.st favoured 
countries. Scotsmen, whose dwellmgs 
and whose food were as wretchod as 
those of the Icelanders of our time, 
wrote tatin verse ifith more, than the 
delicacy of Vida, and made discoveries 
in science which would have added to 
the renown of Galileo. Ireland could 
boast of no Buchanan or Napier. The 
genius, .with which her aboriginal in¬ 
habitants were largely endowed, showed 
itself as yet only in ballads which, wild 
and rugged as they were, seemed to 
the jndiging eye of Spenser to contain 
a portion of the pure gold of poetry. 

Scotland, in becoming part of the 
British monarchy, preserved her dig¬ 
nity. Having, during many genera¬ 
tions, courageously withstood thtrEng¬ 
lish arms, she was uow joined to her 
stronger neighbour on the most hon¬ 
ourable terms. She gave u King in¬ 
stead of receiving one. She retained 
her own. constitution and laws. Her 
{tribunals and parliaments remained 
entirely independent of the tribunals 
and parliaments which eate at 'West¬ 
minster. The administration of Scot¬ 
land was in Scottish hands; for no 
Englishman had any motive to emigrate 
northward, and to contend with the 
shrewdest and most pertinacious of all 
races for .what was to be scraped to¬ 
gether in ihe poorest of all treasuries. 
Nevertheleas Gotland by no means 
escaped the fate ordained for every 
- country which is connected, bnt not 
isgorpoiated, with another countly of 
gf^jater resources. Though in name an 
independent kingdom, she was, during 
more than a century, really treated, in 
many respects, as a subject province. 

iMland was nndisguisedly governed 
as a dependency won by the sword. 
Her rude national institutions had 
perked. The English colonists sub¬ 
mitted to the dictation of the mother 
oennby, without whoso support they 
could 'exist, and indemnified them¬ 
selves by trampling on the people 
among whom they nad settled. The 
paidiamsats which met at Dnblin could 


pass no law which had not been pre¬ 
viously approved by the English Privy 
Council. The authority of the English 
legislature extended over Ireland. Tho 
executive administration was entrusted 
to men taken either from England, nr 
from the English pale, and, in either 
case, regarded as foreigners, and even 
as enemies, by the Celtic population. 

But the circumstance which, more 
than any other, has made Ireland to 
differ from Scotland remains to lio 
noticed. Scotland was Protestant. In 
no part of Europo had the movement 
of the popular mind against the Roman 
Catholic ChnTchbeen so rapid .and vio¬ 
lent. The Reformers had vanquished, 
deposed, and imprisoned their idola¬ 
trous sovereign. They would not en¬ 
dure even such a compromise as had 
been effected in England. They had 
established the Calvinistic doctrine, 
discipline, and worship; and they 
made little distinction between Popery 
and Prelacy, between the Hass and 
the Book of Common Prayer. Unfor¬ 
tunately for Scotland, the prince whom 
she sent to govern a faii^r inheritance 
had been so much annoyed by the 
pertinacity with which her theologians 
had asserted against him the privileges 
of the synod and the pulpit that he 
hated the ecclesiastical polity to which 
she was fondly attached as much as it 
was in his effeminate nature to hate 
anything, and had no sooner mounted 
the English throne than he began to 
show an intolerant zeal for the govern¬ 
ment and ritual of the English Church. 

The Irish were«the only people of 
northern Europe who had remained 
true to the old religion. This is to bo 
partly ascribed to the circum,stance 
that they were some centuries behind 
their neighbom-s in knowledge. But 
other causes had cooperated. The. Re¬ 
formation had been a national as well 
as a mural revolt. It had been, not 
only an inauiTectiohfl^ the laity against 
the clergy, but also,,« insurrection of 
all the branches oStlnc great German 
race against an alien domination. 
is a most significant circumstance that 
no large society of which the tongue is 
not Teutonic has ever turned Protes¬ 
tant, and that, wherever a language 
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derived from that of ancient Borne is 
epolren, the religion of modem Borne 
to this day prevails. The patriotism 
of the Irish had taken a peculiar di¬ 
rection. The obj oct of their animosity 
was not Borne, but England; and they 
had especial'reason to abhor those 
English sovereigns who had been the 
chiefs of the great schism, Henry the 
Eighth and Elizabeth. During the vain 
.struggle which two generations of 
3Iilesian princes maintained against 
the Tudors, religious enthusiasm and 
national enthusiasm becameins^arably 
blended in the minds of the vanquished 
race. The new feud of Protestant and 
Papist inflamed the old feud of Saxon 
and Celt. The English conquerors, 
meanwhile, neglected all legitimate 
means of conversion. , No care was 
taken to provide the vanquished nation 
with instructors capable of making 
themselves understood. No translation 
of the Bible was put forth in the Irish 
language. The government contented 
itself with setting up a vast hierarchy 
of Protestant archbishops, bishops, and 
rectors, who did nothing, and who, for 
doing nothing, were paid out of the 
spoils of a Church loved and revered 
by the great body of the people. 

There was much in the state both 
of Scotland and of Ireland which might 
well excite the painful apprehensions 
of a farsighted, statesman. As yet, 
liowsver, there was the appearance of 
tranquillity. For the first time all the 
British isles were peaceably united 
under one sceptre. 

It should seem tint the weight of 
England . among European nations 
ought, from this epoch, to have Really 
increased. The territory which her 
new King governed was, in extent, 
nearly double that which Elizabeth 
had inherited. His empire was the 
most complete within itself and the 
moat secure from attack that was to he 
found in the world. The Plantagenets 
and Tudors had been repeatedly under 
the necessity of defending themselves 
against^ Scotland while they were en¬ 
gaged in continental war. The long 
conflict in Ireland had been a severe and 
perpetual drain on their resources. Yet 
even under such dieadvantages those 
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sovereigns had been highly considered 
throughout Christendom. It might, 
therefore, not unrearonably be expected 
that England, Scotland, and Ireland 
combined would form a state second to 
none that then existed. 

All such expectations were strangely 
disappointed. On .the d^ of ranin„. 
the accession of James the First 
England descended from the fence of 
rank which she had hithert3 
held, and began to he re- 
garded as a power hardly of the 
scicond*order. During many years the 
great British monarchy, under four 
successire princes of the House of 
Stuart, was scarcely a more important 
member of the European system than 
the little kingdom of Scotland had 
previously been. This, however, is 
little tu be regretted. Of James the 
First, as of John, il may be said that, 
if his administration had been able and 
splendid,'it would probably have been 
fatal to our country, and that we .owe 
more to his W'eakness and meanness 
than to the wisdom and courage of 
much better sovereigns. He dame to 
the throne at a critical moment. The 
time was fast approaching when either 
the King must become absolute, or the 
Parliament must control the whole exe¬ 
cutive administration. Had James 
been, like- Henry the Fourth, like 
Haurice of Nassau, or like Gustavus 
Adolphus, a valiant, active, and politic 
ruler, bod he put himself at the head 
of tho Prot-estants of Europe, had hfe 
gained great victories over TMy and 
Spinola, had he adorned Westminster 
with the spoils of Barman monas¬ 
teries and Flemish cathedrals, had 
hung Austrian and Castilian bannerf^ 
in St. PauVs, and had he found him¬ 
self, after great achievements, at the 
head of fifty thousand troops, brave, 
well disciplined, and devotedly attached 
to his person, the English Parliament 
would soon have been nothing more 
than a name. Happily he was not a 
man to play such a part. He began 
his administration by putting nu end 
to the war which had raged during 
many years between England and 
Spain; and from that time he shunned 
hostilitiiBs with a caution which wna 
p 
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proof against the insults of his n^h- 
Donai aM the daponis of his subjects, 
gpt tiU'the last year of his liie could 
influence of his eon, his farourite, 
his Farliament, and his people com¬ 
bined, induce him to strike dhe feeble 
blow in defence of his fami^ and of 
his religion. It was well foi those 
whom he gorerned diat he in this mat¬ 
ter disregarded their 'wishes. The 
effect ci his pacific policy was that, 
in his time, no regnW taxiops were 
needed, and that, while Frane^ Spain, 
Italy, Belgium, and Germany swarmed 
with mercenary Boldiers, the defence of 
our_ island was still confided to Ihe 
militia. 

As the King bad no standing army, 
and did not btbh attempt to form one, 
it would have been wise in him to avoid 
any conflict with his people. But ?uch 
was his indiscretion ^at, while he alto¬ 
gether neglected the means which alone 
conld make him really absolute, he con¬ 
stantly put forward, in the moat o^n- 
sive form, claims of which n»me of his 
predecessors had ever dreamed, 
of divin* It was at this time that those 
strange theories which Filmer 
afterwards formed into a system, and 
which became the badge of the most 
violent class of Tories and high church¬ 
men, first emerged into notice. ^Tt was 
gravely maintained that -the Supreme 
Baing regarded hmeditary monarchy, 
as opposed to other forms of govern¬ 
ment, with peculiar favour; that the 
rule of succession in order of _primo- 
geniture was a divine institution, 
anterior to the Christian, and even to 
the Mosaic dispensation; that no 
human power, not even that of the 
whole legislature, no length of adverse 
possession, though it extended to ten 
centuries, could deprive a legitimate 
prince of his rights; that the authority 
of such a prince was necessarily always 
despotic; that ^fhe laws, by which, in 
Bnglaad. and rn other countries, the 
prerogative was limited, were to be re- 
merely as conceesions which 
the aovuneign had freely made and 
might at lus pleasure resume; and 
that any tivaty which a king might 
eondude with his people was merely a 
d Brlsr atinTi of his presenf intentions, 


and not a contract of which the per¬ 
formance conld be demanded. It is 
evident that this theory, though in¬ 
tended to strengthen Uis founi&tions 
of government, altogether unsettles 
them. Does the divine and immutable 
law of primogeniture admit females, or 
exclude them 7 On either nupposition 
half the sovereigns of Europe must be 
usurpers, reigning in defiance of the 
law of God, and liable to be dispos- 
Bsased by the rightful heirs. The doc¬ 
trine that kingly government is pecu¬ 
liarly favoured by Heaven receives no 
countenance from the Old Testament; 
for in the Old Testament we read that 
the chosen people were blamed and 
punished for desiring a king, and that 
they were afterwards commanded to 
withdraw their allegiance from him. 
Their whole history, far from counte¬ 
nancing the notion that succession in 
order of primogeniture is of divine 
institution, would rather seem to indi¬ 
cate that younger brothers ere under 
4he espeoal protection of heaven. 
Isaac was not the eldest son of Abra¬ 
ham, nor Jacob of Isaac, nor Judah of 
Jacob, nor David of Jesse, nor Solo¬ 
mon of David. Nor does the system 
of- FUmer receive any countenance 
from those passages of the New Testa¬ 
ment which describe government as an 
ordinance of God: for the government 
under which the writers of the New 
Testament lived was not a hereditary 
moumriiy. The Roman Emperors 
were.iepublican magistrates, named by 
the se^te. None of them pretended 
to xnle by right of birth ; and, in fach 
both Tiberius, to whom Christ com¬ 
manded that tribute should be given, 
and Nero, whom Paul directed the 
Romans to obey, were, according to 
the patriarchal theory of government, 
usurpers. ^ In the middle ages the doc¬ 
trine of indef|g3ible hereditary right 
would have been regarded aa heretical: 
for it was altogether incompatible with 
the high preteneions of the Churdi of 
Rome. It was a doctrine unknown to 
the founders of the Churdi of ^g- 
land. The Homily on Wilful Rehel- 
lion had strongly, and indeed too 
strongly, inculeat^ submission to con- 
stituteiauthority,but had made no dis- 
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tinction betwesn hereditary and elec- aqnrei to hie favour, and made rapid 
tive monarchies, or between monarahies propem among th^elergy rf the Es- 
and republics. Indeed most of the tahUahed Church, 
predeeeesors of Jam'es would, from li'liast at the very moment at which 
personal motiTBs, have regarded the ar^ublican spirit began to manifest 
patriarchal theory of government with itseCf strongly m the PMliamsnt and in 
aversion. William Rnliis, Henry the the oormtry, the claims of the monarch 
First, Stephen, John, Hemythe Fourth, todk a monstrous form which would 
Henry the Fifth, Henry the Sixth, have diagnste^ the proudest and most 
Eiohard the Third, and Henry the arbitrary of those who had ja^ceded 
Seventh, had all reiraed in defiance of him on the throne, 
the strict rule of descent A grave James was always boastiag of his 
doubt hung over the Intimacy both of tfcill in what he called kingcraft; and 
Mary and of Elizabeth. It was im- yet it is hardly possible even to imagine 
possible that both Catharine of Aragon a course more directly opposed to all 
and Anna Boleyn could have been the ndes of kingcraft thmi that which 
lawfully married to Henry the Eighth; he followed. The policy of wise rulers 
and the highest authority in the realm has always been to disgoise strong acts 
had pronounced that neither was so. nmJar popular forms. It was thus that 
The Tudors, far from considering the Anguetus and Napoleon established ab- 
law of succession as a divine and un- solute monarchies, while the public re- 
changeahle institution, were constantly gaided them merely as eminent citizens 
tampering with it. Henry the Eighth invested with temporary magistracies, 
obtained an act of parhament, giving The policy of James was the direct 
him power to leave the crown by will, reverse of theirs. He enraged and 
and actually made a will to the pr^- alarmed his Fariisment by constantly 
dice of the royal family of Scotland, telling them that they held their privi- 
Edward the Sixth, unauthorised by leges merely during hie pleasure, and 
Parliament, assumed a similar power, thrt they had no more bMineas to in- 
with the full approbation of the most quire what he might lawfully do than 
eminent Eeformers. EHzaheth, con- what the Deitj^ might lawfully do. Yet 
scions that her own title was open to he quailed hemre them, abandoned mi- 
grave ohj ection, and unwilling to admit nister after minister to their vengesnce, 
even a reversionary right in her rival and suffered them to tease him into 
and enemy the Qneen of Scots, induced acts directly opposed to his strongest 
the Parliament to pass a law, enacting inclinations. Thus the indignation ex- 
that whoever should deny the compe- cited by his claims and the scorn excited 
tency of the reigning sovoeign, with by his concessions went on growing 
the assent of the Esjptes of the realm, together; By his fondness for worthless 
to alter the succession, should suffer minions, and by the eanction which he 
death da a traitor. But the situation gave to their tyranny and rapacity, he 
of James was widely different ftom kept discontent constantly auve. Has 
that of Elizabeth. Far inferior to her cowardice, his childishness, his pedantry, 
in abilities and in popularity, regarded bis ungainly person and manners, his 
by the English as an alien, and ex- provincial accent, made him an object 
eluded from the throne by the testa- of derision. Even in hie virtues and 
ment of Henry the Eighth, the King accomplishments there was something 
of Scots was yet the undoubted heir of eminently uukingly. Throughout (lie 
"William the Conqueror and of Egbert, whole comreo of his reign, all the vener- 
He had, therefore, an obvious interest able associations by whicn the throne 
in inculcating the superstitious notion had long been fenced were gradually 
that birth confers nghts anterior to losing their strength. During two nun- 
law, and unalterable by law. It was a dred years all the sovereigns who had 
notion, moreove.', wbU suited to his in- ruled England, with Uie single excep- 
tellect and temper. It soon found tion of theunfortnnate Henry the Sixth, 
many advocates among those who had been strongminded, highapirited, 
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■oouiagBUM, and of princely bearing. 
AiakOBtail bad pc^essed abilities abore 
the ordinaiy lerel. It was no light 
ithjiw that, on the very eye of the de- 
•cisife struggle between our Kings and 
■their Parliaments, royalty should be 
•exhibited to the world stammering, 
slobbering, shedding unmanly tears, 
trembling at a drawn sword, and talk¬ 
ing in the style alternately of a buffoon 
and of a pedagogue. ^ 

In the meantime the religions dis- 
sensions, by which, fiiom the 
oSSwa Edward the Sixth, the 

th> Protestant body had been dis- 
2a iL« traeted, had become more for- 
midable than ever. The interval 
■'““■ -which had separated "Ihe first 
generation of Puritans from Cranmer 
and Jewel was small indeed when com¬ 
pared with the interval which separated 
the third generation of Piu-itans from 
Laud and Hammond. "While the recol¬ 
lection of Mary's cruelties was still 
■fresh, while the power of the Roman 
Catbifiic party stilL inspired apprehen¬ 
sion, while Spain still retained ascend¬ 
ency and aspired to universal dominion, 
all the reformed sects knew that they 
had a strong common interest and a 
■deadly common enemy.' The animosity 
which they felt towards each other was 
languid when compared with the ani¬ 
mosity which they all felt towards 
Rome. Conformists and Nonconformists 
had heartily joined In enacting penal 
laws of extreme severity against the 
Papists. But when more than half a 
century of undisturhed possession had 
given confidence to the Established 
•Church, when nine tenths of the nation 
had become heartily Protestant, when 
England was at peace with all the 
-world, wh»n there -was no danger that 
Popery would be forced by foreign arms 
on the nation, when the last confessors 
who had stood before Bonnet had passed 
•aww, a cha^B took place uTthe feeling 
of me Anglican clergy. Their hostilify 
to the Bdman Cajdiolic doctrine and 
•discipline was considerably mitigated. 
Theit dislike of the Puritans, on the 
othn hand, increased daily. The con- 
trovCTsiei had from the beginning 
divided the Protestant party took such 
<a fimn as made reconciliation hopeless; 


and new controversies of stUl greatei 
importancB were added to the old suh' 
jeets of dispiita^ 

The founders of the Anglican Churcl 
had retained episcopacy as an ancient, 
a decent, and a convenient ecclesiastics] 
polity, hut had not declared that form 
of church government to he of divine 
institution. "We have already seen how 
low an estimate Cranmer had formed 
of the office of a Bishop. In the reign 
of Elizabeth, Jewel, Cooper, "Wliitgift, 
and other eminent doctors defended 
prelacy, as innocent, as useful, as what 
the state might lawfully establish, a.s 
what, when established by the state, 
was entitled to the respect of every 
citizen. But they never denied that a 
Christian community without a Bishop 
might be a pure Church.* On the con¬ 
trary, they regarded the Protestants of 
the Continent as of the same household 
of faith-with themselves. Englishraenin 
England were indeed bound to acknow¬ 
ledge the authority of the. Bishop, as 
they were bound to acknowledge the au¬ 
thority of the Sheriff and of the Coroner: 
hut the obligation was purely local. 
An English churchman, nay even an 

*' On this 6ubiect,Qisnop Hooper’s langimga 
is remarkably clear and strong. He main¬ 
tains, In his Answer to Martin Marprelate, 
printed in 16S9, that no form of church 
government is ifivinely ordainod; that Pro¬ 
testant communltisa, in establidiing diiferont 
forma, ha-re only made a legitimate use of 
their Christian liberty; and that episcopacy 
is peculiarly suited to England, because tho 
English constitution is monarchical. " All 
those Churches,” says the Bishop, ” in -which 
the Hcspell, in those dales, after great dark- 
nesae, -was first renewed, and the learned nien 
whom God sent to instruct them, I doubt nob 
hut have been directed by the Bpirite uf God 
to retaine this liberty, that, in external 
government and other outward orders, they 
might choose such as they thought in wise- 
dome and godlinesse to most oonvenient 
for the state of their oountroy and dieposition 
of their people. 'Why then ahould this liberty 
that other ceuntreya have used under anis 
colour be wrested from ua? I think It there¬ 
fore great presumption and boldnesae that 
some of oiu* nation, and those, whatever they 
may think of themselves, sot of the greatest 
-wiaedome and skill, should take upon them to 
oontroUe the whole regime, and to binde both 
pcinoe and people in respect of oonecienoe to 
alter the present state, and Ide themselves to 
a certain platforms devbed by some of our 
neighbours, which, In the indgmant of many 
wise and godly persona, ia most unfit for tha 
■tate of a Eingdome,” 
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> English prelate, if he went to Holland, 
conformed without scruple to the es¬ 
tablished religion of Holland. Abroad 
the ambassadors of Elizabeth and James 
went in state to the very worship which 
Elizabeth and James persecuted at 
home, and carefully al^Uined from 
decorating their priyate chapels after 
the Anglican fashion, lest scandal 
should be given to weaker brethren. 
An instrument is still extant by which 
the Primate of all England, in the year 
1532, authorised a Scotch minister, or¬ 
dained, according to the laudable forma 
■of the Scotch Church, by the Synod of 
East Lothian, to preach and administer 
the sacraments in any part of the pro¬ 
vince of Canterbu^.* In the year 
1603, the Convocation solemnly recog¬ 
nised the Church of Scotland, a Church 
in which episcopal control and epis¬ 
copal ordination were then unknown, as 
a branch of the Holy Catholic Church 
of Christ.f It was even held that 
Presbyterian ministers were entitled to 
place and voice in cecumenical councils. 
When the States General of the United 
Provinces convoked at Port a synod of 
doctors not episcopally ordained, an 
English Bishop and an English Dean, 
commissioned by^e head of the Eng¬ 
lish ,Church, sate with those doctors, 
preached to them, and voted with them 
un the gravest questions of theology.J 
Nay, many English benefices were held 
by divines who had been admitted to 
the ministry in the’ Calvinistic form 
used on the Continent; nor was rcordi- 
nation by a Bishop in such cases thbu 
thought necessary, o!- even lawful.§ 

* StiTpe’s Life of G-riniial, Appendix to 
Book II. No. xvii. 

t Canon 65 of 1G03. 

t Joseph Hall, then dean of Worcester, and 
afterwards bishop of Norwich, was one of the 
commissioners. In his life' of himself, he 
Bays: “My nnworthlnees was named for one 
of the assistants of that honourable, grave, 
and reverend meeting.” To high churchmen 
this humility will seem not a little out of 
place. 

5 It was by the Act of Uniformity, passed 
after the Restoration, that persons not episoo- 
pally ordained wsm, for the first time, mads 
incapable of holding benefices. No man wae 
more zealous for this law than Clarendon. 
Tet lie says; This was new: for there had 
been many, and at present there wen* some, 
who poeaes^ benefices with cure of aonla and 
other ecclesiastical promotions, who had never 


But a new race of aiyinea was 
already rising in tile Church of £hig- 
laud. In their rhw the episcopal 
office was essential to the welfare of a 
Chiietian eocioty and to the effica^ of 
th^ most solemn ordinances of reli- 
mon. To that office belonged certain, 
high and sacred mivileges, which no 
human power could give or take away. 
A Church mig^t as well be without the 
doctriue of the Trinity, or the doctrine 
of the Incarnation, as without the 
apostolical orders; and the Church of 
Rome,'which, in the midst of all her 
corruptions, had retained the apostolical 
orders, was nearer to piimitire purity 
than those reformed societies which had 
rashly set up, in opposition to the 
divine model, a system invented by 
men. 

Id the days of Edward the Sixth 
and of Elizabeth, the defenders of the 
Anglican ritual had generally contented’ 
themselves with saying that it ijnigbt 
he used without sin, and that, there¬ 
fore, none but a perverse and unduti- 
ful subject would refuse to use it when 
enjoined to do eo by the magistrate. 
Now, however, that rising party which 
claimed for the polity of the Church a 
celestial origin began to ascribe to her 
services a new dignity and importance. 
It was hinted that, if the established 
worship hud any fault, that fault was 
extreme simplicity, and that the Be 
formers had, in the heat of their 
quarrel with Borne, abolished many 
ancient ceremonies which might with, 
advantage have been retained. Days 
and places were again held in mys¬ 
terious veneration. Some practices 
which had long been disused, and which 
were commonly regarded as superstitious 
mummeries, were revived. Paintings 
and carvings, which had escaped the 
fury* of the first generation of Protest¬ 
ants, became the objects of a respect 
such as to many seemed idolatrous. 

No part of the system of the old 
Church had been more detested by the 

received erdere but in France or Hellond; and 
theae men must new receive new erdinetion, 
whl^ had been always held unlawful in the 
Church, or by this act of parUament muat her 
deprived of their livelihood which they en¬ 
joyed in the most fiouriehinp -and peaceable - 
time of the Church " 
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Befbrnu^ than the honour paid to 
ceUbKcy. The^ held that the dootnne 
of liotM on this subject had been pro- 
phetinaHy condemned by the am^e 
nidgU a doctrine of denis; and they 
diraVmuch on the crimes and scandals 
\fUch seemed to proTO the jnatic6'*of 
tms artful denunciation. Luther had; 
evinced his own opihion in the clearest 
manner, by espousing a, nun. Some, 
of the meet illustrious bishops and 
priests who had died by fire during 
the reign of Msiy had.left wivee and 
children. Now, however, it began to 
be mmoured that the old monaetic 
spirit had reappeared in the Church of 
England; that there was in high quar¬ 
ters a prejudice against married pridste ; 
that even laymen, who called them¬ 
selves Protestants, hadmade resolutions 
of celibacy which almost amounted to 
vows; nay, that a minister of the es¬ 
tablished religion had set up a nun¬ 
nery, in which the psalms were ebauuted 
at midnighh a company of virgins 
dedicated to God.*4 
Nor was this all. A class of ques¬ 
tions, as to which the founders of the 
Anglican Church and. the first gene¬ 
ration of Puritans had differed little 
or not at all, began to ftenish matter 
for fierce diepntes. The controveraes 
which had divided the Prot^nt body 
In its infant had related almost delu¬ 
sively to Church govemmeht and to 
ceremonies. Ihete had been no serious 
quarrel between tha'oontending parties 
on points of metaphymcal OieoloCT- 
The doctrines held Dy the chiefs of the 
hierarchy touching origbud sin, faith, 
grace, predestihatlan, and election, 
were those which are popularly called 
Calvinistic. Towards the dose of 
Elizabeth’s reign, her favourite prelate, 
Archbiehop Whitgift, drew up, in 
opncsrt with the Bishop of London 
and other theologians, the celebrated 
instrument known by the name of the 
Lambeth Articles. In that instrument 
the most startling of the Calvinistic 
doctrines are affirmed with a distinct- 


e of Tarax ; The Armioiaii 

V mifiBr y,. QX a ^sf Desciiptiou of the late 
oODted mutinied"*' Fteoe celled thsArmlnlen 
{Timnicy, at Xltt^ (Hddlng In Bnotiugdon- 
shire, ltdl, ‘ 


ness which would shock many who, in 
OUT age, are reputed Calvinists. One 
clergyman, who took the opposite side, 
and spoke harshly of Calvin, was 
arraigned for his presunqition hy the 
University of Cambridge, and escaped 
punishment only by expressing his 
firm belief in the tenets of reproba¬ 
tion and final perseverance, and bis 
sorrow for the offence which he had 
given to pious men by reflecting on the 
great French reformer. The school of 
divinity of which Hooker was the 
chief occupies a middle place between 
the school of Cranmer and the school 
of Land; and Hooker haa, jn modem 
times, been claimed by the Arminians 
as an ally. Yet Hooker pronounced 
Calvin to have been a man superior in 
wisdom to any other divine that France 
had produced, a man to whom thou¬ 
sands were indebted for the knowledge 
of divine truth, but who was himself 
indebted to God alone. When the 
Arminian controversy arose in Hol¬ 
land, the English government and the 
English Chunh lent strong support to 
the Calvinistic party; nor ie the Eng¬ 
lish name altogether free from the 
stain which has been left on that party 
by the imprisonment of Grotiue and 
the judicial murde(r of Bameveldt. 

But, even before the meeting of,the 
Hutch synod, that part of the .^glican 
cleigy which was peculiarly hostile to 
the Calviniatic Church -government 
and to ihe Calvinistic worship had 
begun to regard with dislike the Cal- 
vinistic metaphyeics ; and this feehug 
was very naturdly strengthened by the 
gross injustice, insolence, and cruelty 
of the party which was prevalent at 
Bort. The Arminian doctrine, a doc¬ 
trine less austerely li^ical than that of 
the early Beformers, but more agree- 
aUe to the popular notions of the 
divine justice and benevolence, spread 
fret and wide. The infection soon 
reached the court. Opinions which, at 
the time of the accession of James, no 
clergyman could have avowed without 
imminuit risk of being stripped of his 
gown, were now the fcst title to pre¬ 
ferment. A divine of that age, who 
was arimd by a simjde conntiy gentle¬ 
man what tbe Arminians held, an* 
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'swerea, with as much truth as wit, 
that they held aU the best bishoprics 
and deaneries in England. 

While the majority of the AngKoan 
clergy quitted, in one direction, the 
position which they had originally occd- 
pied, the majority of the Puritan body 
departed, in a direction diametrically 
Offsite, from the principles and prac- 
tioes of their fiithers. The persecution 
which the separatists had uudagone 
had been eerere enough to irritate, 
but not seyere enough to destroy. 
They had been, not tamed into submis¬ 
sion, but baited into savageness and 
stubbornness. After the fashion ofl 
oppressed sects, they mistook their 
own vindictive feelings for emotions (rf 
piety, encouraged in themselves by 
readiiig and meditation a disposition to 
brood over their wrongs, and, when 
they had worked themsdves up into 
hating their enemies, imagined that 
they were only hating the enemies of 
heaven. In the New Testament there 
was little iude^ which, even when 
perverted by the most disingenuous 
exposition, could seem to countenance 
the indulgence of malevolent passions. 
But the Old Testament contained the 
histniT of a race selected by Gfod to be 
witnesses of his unity and ministm^s of 
his vengeance, and speduUy com^ 
manded by him to do many things 
which, if done without his igiecial 
command, would have bees atrocions 
crimes. In such a history it was not 
difficult for derce and glomny spirits to 
find much that mi^t be ffistorted to 
suit their wishes. The extreme Puri¬ 
tans therefore began to feel for the Old 
Testament a preference, which, per¬ 
haps, they did not distinctly avow 
even to themselves; but which showed 
itseR in all their sentiments and 
habits. They paid to the Hebrew lan¬ 
guage a respect which they refused to 
that tongue in ' which the diseourses of 
Jesua and the epistles of Paul have 
come down to us. They baptized their 
cMdren by the names, not of Chris¬ 
tian saints, but of Hebrew patriarchs 
and warriors. In ddBancs of the 
express and reiterated declarations of 
Luther and Calvin, they turned the 
weekly festival by which the Chmreh 


had, from the primitive times, com¬ 
memorated the cBcuiTectiou of her 
Lord, into a Lewish Sabbath. They 
sought for principles of.jurispmdence 
in Ae Mowe law, and for precedents 
to guide their ordinary conduct in the 
books of Judges and Kings. Their 
thoughts and discourse ran much on 
acts which ware assuredly not recorded 
as examples Ibr our imitation. The 
prophet who hewed in pieces a captive 
^ the rebel general who gave the 
blood «f a queen to the dogs, the 
matron who, in defiance of plighted 
faith, and of the laws of eastern hos¬ 
pitality, drove the nail into the brain 
of Ihe fhgitivB ^y who had just fed at 
her boar4 and who was sleeping under 
the shadow of her tent, were proposed 
as models to Christians suffering under 
the tyranny of princes and prelates. 
Morals and manners were subjected to 
a code resembling that of the syna¬ 
gogue, sriien the synagogue was in its 
worst state. Tho dress, the deport¬ 
ment, the language, the studies, the 
amnsements of the rigid sect were 
regulated on principles not unlike those 
of the Pharisees who, proud of their 
wutiied hands and broad {diylacteries, 
taunted the Redeemer ae a sabbath- 
breaker and a winebibber. It wa3»a 
sin to hang garlands on a Maypole, to 
drink a bend's health, to fiy a hawk, 
to hunt a stag, toplsyut chess, to wear 
lovelocks, to put stareit into a ruff, to 
touch the virrinala, to read the Fairy 
Queen. Bufas suidi as these, roles 
which would have appeared insupport¬ 
able to the free and joyous spirit of 
laither, and contemptible the serene 
and philosophical intellect of Zwingle, 
threw over all life a more than monas¬ 
tic gloom. The learning and ^oquence 
by «^iich tim ^at Befomers had been 
eminently distinguished; and to which 
th^ had been, in no smaU measure, 
indebted for theif suecsess, were re¬ 
garded by the new sehool of Protest¬ 
ants with suspicnoB, if iiot with aver¬ 
sion. Some precisUBS bad scruples 
about teaching the Latin ^ammar, be- 
canse the names of Mars, Bacchus, and 
Apollo occurred in it; The fine arts 
were all but {aescribecL The soieiBJi 
peal of the organ was m^mStitiMS. 
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The light music of Ben Jonson's 
masques was dissolute. Half the fine 
paiatmgs in England were idolatrous, 
aid the other half indecent. The 
extreme Puritan was at once known 
from other men hy hiS gait, his gerh, 
his lank hair, the sour solemnity of his 
face, the upturned' white of hie eyes, 
the nasal twang with wljich he spoke, 
and, above all, by his peculiar dialect. 
He employed, on every occasion, the 
imagery and style of Scripture. He¬ 
braisms violently introduced into the 
English language, and metaphors bor¬ 
rowed from the boldest lyric poetry of 
a remote age and country, and applied 
to the common concerns of English 
life, were the most striking peenUari- 
ties of this cant, which moved, not 
without cause, the derision both of 
Prelatiste and libertines. 

Thus the political and religious 
schism which had originated in the 
sixteenth century was, during the first 
quarter of the seventeenth century, 
constantly widening. Theories tending 
to Turkish despotism were in fashion 
at ’WhitehalL Theorils tending to re¬ 
publicanism were in favour with a 
large portion of the House of Com¬ 
mons. The violent Frelatists who were, 
trfa man, zealous for prerogative, and 
the violent Puritans who were, to a 
man, zealous for the prfrOeges of 
Parliament, regarded each other with 
animosity more intense than that 
which, in the preceding genentinn, 
had existed between Catholics and 
Protestants. I 

While the minds of men were in 
this state, the country, after a peace 
of many years, at length engaged in a 
war which required strenuous eier- 
.tiolie. This war hastened the ap¬ 
proach of the' great constitutional 
crisis. It was necessary that the King 
should have a large military force, 
He could not have such a force with- 
money. He could not legally raise 
the consent of " 

meat.' 'It.fitdloweA Aerefore, that he 
ciGier niin^ administtf the government 
in oonfoiBi]^ wdth the sense of the 
Hxjpse of Clfflkttidhs, or must venture 
on such a 'viusktion cd the fundamental 
laws of the khd W had been unknown 


during several centuries. Tlie Plan- 
tageuets and the Tudors had, it is 
true, occasionally supplied a deficiency 
in their revenue by a benevolence or a 
forced loan: but these expedients were 
always of a temporary nature. To 
meet the regular charge of a long war 
by regular taxation, imposed without 
the consent of the Estates of the realm, 
was a coorss which Henry the Eighth 
himself would not,have dared to take. 
It seemed, therefoM, that the decisive 
hour was approaching, and that the 
English Parliament would soon either 
share the fate of the senetoa of the 
Continent, or obtain supreme ascen¬ 
dency in the state. 

Just at this conjuncture James died. 
Charles the First succeeded to AeceMloit 
the throne. He had received 
from nature a far better undci^ chwici i. 
standing, a far stronger will, and 
a fkr keener and firmer temper than 
his father's. He had inherited his 
father's political theories, and was 
much mere disposed than bis fathei- 
to carry them into practice. He was, 
like his Cither, a zealous episcopalian. 
He was, moreover, what his father had 
never been, a zealous Arminian, and, 
though no Papist, liked a Papist much 
better than a Puritan. It would he 
unjust to deny that Charles had some 
of the qualities of a good, and even of 
a great prince. He wrote and spoke, 
not, like his father, vrith the exactne.s.'f 
of a professor, but after the fashion of 
intelligent and well educated gentle¬ 
men. His taste in literature and art 
was excellent, his manner dignified, 
though not gracious, his domestic hfo- 
without blemish. Faithlessness wa.a 
the chief cause of his disasters, and is 
the chief stain on his memoiy. He 
was, in truth, impelled by an incurable 
propensity to dark and crooked ways. 
It may seem strange that his conscience, 
which, on occasions of little moment, 
was sufficiently sensitive, should never 
have r^roached him with this great 
vice. But there is reason to believe- 
that he was perfidious, not only from 
constitution and from habit, but also- 
on principle. He seems to have learned 
from the theologians whom he most 
esteemed that between him 1^1^ 
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Bubjecta there could be nothing of the 
nature of mutual contract; that he 
could not, even if he would, divest 
himself of his despotic authority; and 
that, in every promise which he made, 
there was an implied reservation that 
such promise might be broken in case 
of necessity, and that of the necessity he 
was the sole judge. 

And now began that hazardous game 
Tusei of onwhichwEge staked the desti- 
Imon’)”' nies of the English people. It 
5com.“" played on the side of the 
mani. House of Commons with keen¬ 
ness, but with admirable dexterity, 
coolness, and perseverance. Great 
statesmen who looked far behind them 
and far before them were at the head 
of that assembly. They were resolved 
to place the King in such a situation 
that he must either conduct the ad-! 
ministration in conformity with the 
wishes of his Parliament, or make out¬ 
rageous attacks on tho most sacred 
principles of the constitution. They 
accordingly doled out supplies to him 
very, sparingly. He found that he 
must govern either in harmony with 
the House of Commons, or in defiance 
of all law. His choice was soon made. 
He dissolved his first Parliament, and 
levied taxes by his own authority. He 
convoked a second Parliament, and 
found it more intractable than the 
first. He again resorted to the ex¬ 
pedient of disBolution, raised fresh 
taxes without any show of legal right, 
and threw the chiefs of the opposition 
into prison. At the same time a now 
grievance, which the peculiar feelings 
and habits of the English nation 
made insupportably painful, and which 
seemed to all discerning men to be of 
fearful auguiy, excited general discon¬ 
tent and alarm. Companies of soldiers 
were billeted on the people; and mar-! 
tial law was, in some places, substi¬ 
tuted for the ancient jurisprudence of 
tho realm. 

The King called a third Parliament, 
and soon perceived that the opposition 
was stronger and fiercer than ever. 
He now determined on a change of 
tactics. Instead of opposing an in¬ 
flexible resistance to the demands of 
the Commons, he, after much alter- 
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cation and many evasichis, agreed to 
a compromise whick, if he bad faith¬ 
fully adhered to it, would have averted 
a long'series of calamities. The Par¬ 
liament granted an ample supply. 
The King ra^ed, in the most solemn 
manner, that celebrated law, ifhich is 
known by the nanm of the Petition of 
Bight, and wj^ch is the second pMiacn 
Great Charter of the liberties 
of England. By ratifying that law he 
bound himself never again to raise 
money without the consent of the 
Houses, never again to imprison any 
person, except in due course of law, 
and never again to subj ect his people 
to the jurisdiction of courts martial. 

The day on which the royal sanction 
was, after many delays, solemnly given 
to this great Act, was a day of j oy and 
hope. The Commons, who crowded 
the bar of the House of Lords, broke 
forth into loud acclamations as soon 
as the clerk had pronounced the an¬ 
cient form of words by which our 
princes have, during many ages, signi¬ 
fied their assent to the wishes of the- 
Estates of the realm. Those acclama¬ 
tions were reechoed by the voice of 
the capital and of the nation; hut with¬ 
in three weeks it became manifest that 
Charles had no intention of observing 
the compact into which he had entered. 
The supply given by the representatives 
of the nation was collected. The pro¬ 
mise by which that supply had been 
obtained was broken. A violent con¬ 
test followed. The Parliament was- 
dissolved witli every mark of royal 
displeasure, Some of the most ms- 
tinguished members were imprisoned ; 
and one of them, Sir John Eliot, after 
years of suffering, died in confinement. 

Charles, however, could not venture 
to raise, by his own authority, taxes 
sufficient for carrying on war. He- 
accordingly hastened to make peace 
with his neighbours, and hencefortli 
gave his whole mind to British politics. 

ITow commenced a now era. Many 
English Kings had occasionally com¬ 
mitted unconstitutional acts: hut none 
had ever systematically attempted to- 
make himself a despot, and to reduce 
the Parliament to a nullity. Suchi 
was the end which Charles distinctly 
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pcoposed ta UriiMUl From March 163S’ 
to 1640, Houseg wars not 

ooimkcd. FTcVer in our histoiy lMd> 
thsr* been an interval of ekven'years 
between Barliennent and Farlianunt. 
Only oBOe had there bem an inteiral 
of eten.half that lengtl. This fa^ 
aleue if enffident te ceiCabe these who 
represent Charlee aa teying merely 
trodden in the fooMeps oS Flan- 
tf^enets aad TadooL 

It is proved, by the bastuBony of 
Piitwon King’s most stxemnous si^ 

porters, that, dnrisg this pert df 
his reign, the ptovisians of the 
Bdition of were violated by him, 

not occadoBa%, but constantly, and on 
syaton; that a large part of the re- 
venne was raised -without any legal 
authority; and that persons obnoiiona 
to the govsmment langnished for years 
in prison, -without being ever uelled 
upon to plead before any tadbunaL 
For theee things history must hold 
the King himself ddedy re^nsiUe. 
From the time of his Pm-Ham ent, 
be was his ownpnmemuuBtar. Several 
persons, however^ whase tamper and 
talents were suited tu bis puipo!^ 
-ware Jit the head of deferent depa^- 
maite of the adminiBti'atiem 
Ihomas Weptwerth, saeeeaatvely- 
created Lord 'W'wutworth and 
Baiiof StraSird,a]Bancifgreat 
«(W» abilities,eloquenosaademKege, 
imt of a ci^ and iuj^erious. 
nature, was the cdunseUor mebt trusted 
in politieal aitd militaiy afisira. He had 
beta one of .t^e maat dittinguidnd 
members of ^ oplnaitioa, fdt 
te-wards those whom he hid deserted 
that peooliar maligui^ whidi baa, in, 
all ages, bean (hara^atistic of apostates. 
^ perfectly imderstood the feelings, 
the resomssa, and the policy of the 
pasty to whhdi he had latdy ^kmgs^ 
aad had feraieia -rsat and deqdy m^- 
taMi--scheme -which very .Marly con- 
fesaiisd even .the able tactios of the 
statiHion by whom the Hm»e of 
Cemmums been direetad. lb this 
sobsma, ha his ooD&katial oorrei^ioB- 
dsnoe, he gsww the expressive name of 
Tboma^ :B*> ^ eA was to do in 
^Mhraddhaiid more than aU, that 
Bi&elMB WM dong in France; to 


make Charles a monarch as absolute 
as any on tits Continent; to put the 
estates md the personal Ubetty of the 
whole people at the disposal of the 
crown; to deprive the courts of law 
of all independent authori^, even in 
ordinaiy questions of civil light be¬ 
tween man and, man; and to punish 
with merciless rigour aU who mur¬ 
mured at the acts of the government, 
or who applied, eve J in the most decent 
and regular manner, to any trihunal 
for idief against those acts.* 

This was his end; and he distinctly 
Saw in what manner alone this end 
coidd be attained. There -was, in truth, 
about all his notions a dearness, a 
coherence, a preoieioti, which, if he had 
not been purauing an object pernicious 
to hisiceuntiy and to his kind, would 
have juftly entitled him to iugh admi- 
ra-tion. He saw that there -was one 
instrument) and only one, by which his 
vast and daring projects could be car¬ 
ried into execution. Thatf instrument 
was u standing army. To the forming 
of such Us army, therefore, he directed 
all the energy of his strong mind. In 
Ireland, where he was viceroy, he actu¬ 
ally succeeded in establishing a military 
de^Kftism, not only over the aboriginal 
population, but also over the English 
OMonists, and was able to boast that, iu 
that idand, the King was as absolute as 
any prince in the whole world could be.f 

T^ ecclesiastical administration was, 
in the msaatime, priadpaUy di- esmewr 
rectad by WiHiam Laud, Arch- "f n»»J. 
biahop of Canterbury. Of all the pre- 
latea of the Anglican Church, laud 
had departed faxQiest firom the princi¬ 
ples of the Beformstion, and had drawn 
nsmrest to Borne. Has theology was 
more remote than even that of the 
Butch Arminians foom the thedogy of 

• Sb9 ootiesponaence of -Wentworth eeems 
-to me fuUv to bear out -what 1 have said in 
the tart. To transeribe all the passages which 
have led me to the conoluslon at which I have 
anlvell, would be ImpoiHlbls; aor would It 
ha eai^ to make a better sdeotloa than bae 
elready been made Mr. Hallam. 1 may, 
hoWOV^, direct the attention of the reader 
psrticnlarly to the very aide pslw which 
Wentworth dre-w up reepeotins foe affiaira of 
the Palatinate, Tfo date is March 81,1647. 

t ITmbb are Wentworttfe own words. Bee 
his letter to Lsud, dated Dec. 1«, MM. 
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.the Calvinuits. His passion for oere- 
monies, his rsTsreiics for holidays, 
yigils, and sacred places, his ill con¬ 
cealed dislike of the mamage of eccle¬ 
siastics, the ardent and not altogether 
disinterested zeal with which heasserted 
the claims of the clergy to the reverence 
of the laity, would have made him an 
object of aversion to the Poritans, even 
if he had need oidy legal and gentle; 
means for the attainiUBat of his ends. 
But his undeistandang was narrow; and 
his commerce with the world had been 
smaU, He was by natarc rash, irrit¬ 
able, quick to feel for bis own dignity, 
slow to sympathise with the sufferings 
of others, and prone to the error, cran- 
mon in superstitious men, of mistaking 
his own peevish and malignant moods 
for emotions of pious i^eah TTnder his 
direction every comer of the realm was 
subjected to a constant and minute 
inspection. Every little- congregation 
of separatists was tracked out and 
broken up. Even the devotions of 
private families could not escape the 
vigilance of his spies. Such fear did 
his rigour inspire that the deadly hatred 
of the Church, which festered in in¬ 
numerable bosoms, was generally dis¬ 
guised under an outward show of con¬ 
formity. On the very eve of troubles, 
fatal to himself and to his order, the 
Bishops of several extensive diocehes 
■were able to report to him that not a 
single dissenter was to be found within 
their jurisdiction.* V 

The tribunals afforded no protection 
to the subject agaiust the civil and 
ecclesiastical tyranny of that period. 
The judges of ^e common law, holding 
their situations during the pleasure of 
the King, ware scandalously obsequious. 
Yet, obsequious as they were, they 
were less ready and less efficient in¬ 
struments of arbitrary power than a 
class of courts, the memory of which is 
still, after the lapse of more than two 
centuries, held in deep abht»renoe by 
the nation. Foremost among these 
courts in power and in infamy 
were the Star Chjunber and the 
High Commissioni the former 
a political, the latter a religious 
See Ms r^xnt to Gharies for the year 
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inqniaitiaa. Heithn wae a part of the 
old ooMtituthm of Shi^and. The Star 
Chamber had been rIbiodeUed, and the 
High Ctanmissien created, by the Tu¬ 
dors. The power which thne hoards 
had possetaed, before the accession of 
Charles had bean egtenaive and fcsnnid- 
ahle, hut had been gmaB indeed when 
compared with that which they now 
usurped. Guided chiefly by the violent 
spirit of the primate, and freed from 
the control M Parliament they dis¬ 
played a rapacity, a violence, a malig¬ 
nant en’ergy, which had heen nnkuswn 
to any former age. The government 
was able, through their instr^entality, 
to flne, imprison, pillory, and mutilate 
without restraint. A sepasato couneil 
which sate at York, under the presi¬ 
dency of 'Wentworth, was armed, in 
defiance of law, by a pure act of pre¬ 
rogative, with almost boundless power 
over the northern counties. All theBo 
tribunals insulted and defied the autho¬ 
rity of Westminstgr Hall, and daily 
commitl^ excesses which the mest dis¬ 
tinguished Royalists have wani^ con¬ 
demned. We are inforaned by Claren¬ 
don that there was hardly a- o* 
note in the realm who had not personal 
experience o{ the harrtiness and greedi¬ 
ness of the Star Chamber, that the 
High Co rntmu Bion had so conducted 
iteelf that jt had scarce a friend left 
in the kingdom, and that the tyranny 
of the Council of York had made the 
Great Charter a dead letter on the 
north of the Trent. 

The government of England was now, 
in all points but one, as despotic as 
that of France. But that one point 
was all important. There was still no 
standing army. There -wns, therefore, 
no security that the whole fabric oi 
tyranny might not be subverted in s 
single day; and, if taxes were imposed 
by the royal authority for the support 
of an army, it was probable that there 
would be an immediate and iiresistibU 
explosion. This was tho difficulty 
whioh more than any other perplexed 
Wentworth. The Lord Keeper Finch, 
in concert ■with other lawyers who were 
employed by the government, recom¬ 
mended an exp^ent, -whidl was eag«^ 
ly adopted. The ancient princes cu 
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‘England as th«y callsl on the inbthi- consent of Parliament, be legally raised 
tants of the coun^eajoear Scotland to for the support of an army, 
arm anti array Uiemselyes forthe defence The decision of the judges increased 

of the border, had sometimes called on the irritation of the people. A century 
the maritime counties to furnish ships earlier, irritation less serious would 
’’ for the defence of the coast. In the have produced a general rising. But 
room of ships money had some- discontent did not now so readily as in 
times been neceptei This old an earlier age take the form of rebellion, 
practice it was now determined, after a The nation had been long steadily ad- 
lung interval, not only tofevive but to vancing in wealth and in ciTili.sation. 
extend. Former jmnees had raised Since the great northern Earls took up 
ahipmoney only ia lime of war: it was arms against Eh'zabeth seventy years 
now exacted in a time of prpfound bad elapsed; and during those seventy 
pe^; Former piineae, even in the years there had been no civil war. 

'wars, had raised ship- Never, daring the whole existence of 
mstf3Jp^|B|mh3ag the coasts: it was the English nation, had so long a period 
now wiagM' from the inland shires, passed without intestine hostilities. 
Farmer p^ces ’had raised shipmoney Men had become accustomed to the 
only for the maij^ne defence of the pursuits of peaceful industry, and, ex- 
country; it was BOs^klacted, by the asperated as they were, hesitated long 
admission of the fh^selves, before they drew the sword, 

with the object, n^d^^aiiitaining This was the conjuncture at which 
a navy, hut of fumiahing the King the liberties of the nation were in the 
with supplies which might he increased greatest peril. The opponents of the 
at his discretion to. ac^ amount, and government began to despair of the 
expended at his discretion for any destiny of their country; and many 
purpose. looked to the American wilderness as 

The whcde iMltion was alarmed and the only asylum in which they could 
incensed. Jehii;Hampden, an opulent enjoy civil and spiritualfreedom. There 
and well-born gentleman of Bucking- a few resolute Puritans, who, in the 
hapishire, highly considered in his own cause of their religion, feared neither 
neighbourhood, hut as yet little known the rage of the ocean nor the hardships 
to the kingdom generally, had the of ipcivllised life, neither the fangs of 
courage to step forward, to confront the savage beasts nor the tomahawks of 
whole power of the government, and more savage men, had built, amidst the 
take on himself the cost and the risk primeval forest, villages which are now 
of diluting the prerogative to which great and opulent cities, hut which 
the King laid claim. The case was have, through every change, retained 
argued before the judges iu the Ex- some trace of the character derived 
chequer Chamber, So strong were the from their founders. The government 
arguments against the pretensions of regarded these infant colonies with 
llje crown that, dependent and servile aversion, and attempted violently to 
asthe judges were, the majority agamet stop the stream of emigration, hut 
Hjimpden was the smallest possible, coidd not prevent the population of 
Still there was a majority. The inter- New England from being largely re- 
ppeters pf the law had pronounced that eniited by stouthearted and Godfear- 
Mis great and productive tax might he ing men from every part of the oldEng- 
^iiposed by the royal authority. Went- lanA And now Wentworth exulted in 
wortii justly observed that it was im- the near prospect of Thorough. A few 
poMfible to vindicate their judgment years might probably suffice for the 
exilpt by reasons directly leading to a execution of his great design. If strict 
conmusion which they had not ventured economy were observed, if all collision 
to draw. If money might legally he with foreign powers were carefully 
raised wiHsjit the consent of P^lia- avoided, the debts of the crown would 
manlfortljlSsupport ofufleet, itwasnot be cleared off: there would he funds 
uasy to deny that money might, without available for the support of a largo 
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military force; and that force woiJd soon the preachers; lords animated by the 
break the refractory spirit of the nation, same spirit which had often impelled 
At this crisis an act of insane bigotry the old Donglaares to withstand the 
iiniioiicc suddenly changed the whole royal house, and raeacheni who had in- 
Sai'mCTin public affairs. Had herited the republican opinions and the 

.scoMund, the King been wise, he would unconquerable roirit of Knox Both 
hare pursued a cautious and soothing the national and religious feelings of 
policy towards Scotland till he was the population ha^ been wounded. All 
master in the South. For Scotland was orders of men complained that their 
of all liis kingdoms that in which there country, that iotmtiywhich had, with so 
was the greatest risk that a spark much glory, defended her independenco 
might produce a dame, and that a dame against the ablest apd brarest Planta- 
might become a condamation. Const!- genets, had, through the instjume^ 
tutional opposition, indeed, such as he aUty elf her native prinoea,' beppme tn 
had encountered at Westminster, he effect, though hot in name, A^jovince 
had not to apprehend at Edinburgh, of England. In no jjart of Eii^B bad 
The Parliament of his northern king- the CSviniatic doctrine and discipline' 
dom was a very different body from taken so strong a hold on the public 
that which horo the same name in mind. The Churcb of-Eome was re- 
England. It was ill constituted: it gi^ed by the great body of the people 
was little considered; and it had never with a hatr^ which might justly he 
imposed any serious restraint on any of called ferociOus; and the Church of 
his predecessors. The three Estates sate England, whkh seemed to he eveiy 
in pne house. The commissioners of the day becomiim more and more like the 
burghs were considered merely as rs- Church of Home, was an object of 
tuiners of the great nobles. No act scarcely less aversion. • 
could he introduced till it had been The government had long wished to 
approved by the Lords of Articles, a extend the AngUcau^ system over the 
committee which was really, though not whole island, and had already, with 
in form, nominated by the crown. But, this view, made several changes highly 
though the Scottish Parliament was distasteful to every Preebyterian. One 
ob.sequiou3, the Scottish people had inhovation, however, the most hazard- 
always, been singularly turbulent and ous of all, because it was directly cog- 
uiigovernahle. They had butchered nisable bj, the senses o£.the common 
their first James in his bedchamber: people, had not yet been attempted, 
they had repeatedly arrayed thnmselves The public worship of God was stiU 
in arms against James the Second: conducted in the manner acceptable to 
they had slain J,ames the Third on the the nation. Now, however,-Charles and 
field of battle: their disobedience had Laud determined to force on the Scots 
broken the heart of James the Fifth: the English litnr^, or rather a liturgy 
they had deposed and imprisoned Mary: which, wherever it differed from that 
they had led her son captive; and their of England, differed, in the judgment 
temper was stiU as intractable as ever, of all rigid Protestants, for the worse. 
Their habits were rude and martial. To this step, taken in the mere wan- 
All ■ along ths southern border, and tonness of tyranny, and in criminal 
all along ths line between the high- ignorance or more diminsl'contempt of 
lands and the lowlands, raged an in- public feeling, our country owes her 
cessant predatory war. In every part freedom. Ths first performance of the 
of the country men were accustomed foreign ceremonies produced a riot 
to redress their wrongs by the strong The riot rapidly became a revolution, 
hand. Whatever loyalty the nation Ambition, patriotism, fanaticism, were 
had anciently felt to the Stuarts had mingled in one headlong torrent The 
cooled di^ng their long absence. The whole nation was in arms. The power 
supreme influence over the public mind of England was indeed, as appeared 
was divided between two classes of some years later, sufficient to coerca 
malepontents, the lords of the soil and Scotland: but a large part of the 
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EugUdi^Wsple s;ia]^bind'withtl»fe- 
ligioua Mliaas ^ insm^gsatii ; aad 


^^H|3r£nglishm«n‘7bo had do aeniple 
aMut aatipiianios and geno^xiw, 
iSUni EHtd aurpliBea, twir with pleasure 
’tile progress of a rebellion whiohaaemed 
kkely to confound the arbitrary projects 
of the court, and ^ maJee the catUng 
of a Fariiament neceaaaiy.^^ 

For the s^b^sss fomk^hindi had 
produced these effect*Wentworth ia not 
responsible.* li had, in feet, tiirawn 
all his plana into ,poitfa«ipB. To eiransel 
submission, howet'er, wu not *10 his 
natuiu. An attempt was made to put 
down the fcsurrection by the sword; 
but the King’s militaiy means and 
militaiy talents were unequal to the 
task. To impose feush taxes on Eng¬ 
land in defiance of law would, at this 
coqjnucture, hare bestn madness. Ko 
resource was left but a Parliament ; 
APuKi- and in the spring of 1640 a 
S“nddni Parliament was convoked. 

Mired. Xhe nation had been mt into 

good humour by the prospect of seeing 
constitutional government restored, and 
grievances redressed. The new House 
of Gommona was mon temperate and 
more respectful to the throne than any 
which 1^ sate since - the death of 
Klimbeth. The modsiretion of this as¬ 
sembly has been highly extolled by the 
most disringuished ^yalists, and seems 
to fasvo caused no small vexation and 
disappmntment to the chiefe of the 
apposition: but it was the uniform 
practice of Ghailef, a practic® equally 
impolitic and ungenerous, to.refase all' 
compliance with the desires of his peo¬ 
ple, till those desires were expreaeed 
in a menacing tone. As soon as the 
Commons showed a disposition to take 
iobo consideration the grievanesa under 
which the country had suffered during 
elwven years, the King dissolved the 
Fariiament with every mark of die- 
pleasure. 

Between the dissedutioa of this short- 
lifetd, assembly and the meetiag of that 
ever meiaombie body known by the 
name of the Ixing Pmdinment, inter¬ 
vened a fow months, durag which the 
yoke wagi fMihed down more severely 

■ BsaMslbteerto the ESH of Korthumber- 
Isnd, datsd July ta, 16a& 


Cm 

than ever on.the nalioD, while the spirit, 
of Ae natkm rose upawwa angrily than 
ever against the yoke. Members of the 
House of Cmnmona were questioned 
by the fWvy Council touching their 
parlimnentnry oonduct, and thrown into 
prison for reusing to rqily. Ship- 
money vms laviad with increased r^om. 
The Lord Mayor and the Sheriffs of 
London wen threatened with imprison¬ 
ment for remissnssa in coUecting the 
payments. Soldiers were enlisted by 
force. Money for their support was 
exacted from their counties. Torture, 
which bed always been illega’, and 
which had recently been declsr^ li,-":; al 
even by the serriie judges of that age, 
was inflicted for the last time in Eng¬ 
land in the month of May 1640. 

Evwything now depended on the 
event of the King’s military operations 
against the Sects. Among his troops 
there was little of that feeling which 
separates professional soldiers from the 
mass of a nation, and attaches them 
to their leaders. His army, composed 
for the most part of recruits, who re- 
petted the plough from which they 
had beenviolisBtly taken, and who were 
imbued with the r4igunis and political 
sentiments then prevalent throughout 
the country, was iqpre formidable to 
himself than to thd'enemy. The Scots, 
ehconraged by the heads of the Eng¬ 
lish opposition, and feebly resisted 
by the English forces, marched across 
the Tweed and the Tyne, and encamped 
on the borders of yorksbira. And now 
the murmurs of discontent swelled into 
an tqiroar by which kU spirits save 
one were ovarawed. But the voice of 
Strafford waeatill for Thorough; andhe, 
even in this extremity, showed a nature 
.so orusl and despotic, that his own pike- 
men were ready to tear him in pieces. 

There was yet one last expedient 
which, as the King flattered himself 
might save him from the misery of 

a another House of Commons. To 
ouse of Lor^ he wss leas aveiee. 
The Bishop were devoted to him; 
and, though the temporal peers were 
generally dissatisfied with his adminis¬ 
tration, they ware, as a class, so deeply 
intoeeted in the maintenance of order, 
and in the stability of ancient institu- 
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. tions, ttiat they were not likely to call to a law ^ Wiiieli he bound himself 
for extensire reforms. Departing from not to arljouni, ptorogue, or dissolTe 
the uninterrupted practice of oenturiee, the existuig Parlkhaant without its 
he called a Oreat Council consisting of tom coasent. • 

Lords alone. But the Lords were too After ten ntonths of assiduous toil, 
prudent to assume the unconatituttonal the Houses, in September U14l, ad- 
ftmctions with which he wished to in- joumed for a rftort racstion; utM the 
Test them. Without money, without King riaited Scotland. He with diffi- 
credit, without authority eTen in his culty pacided that kingdom by con- 
own camp, he yielded to the pressiae of senting not only to relimjuiah his plans 
necessity. The Houses were conToked; of ecmesiastioi^ reform, hut even to 
and the elections proved that, since pass, with a va^ tmd grace, an act 
the spring, the distrust and hatred with deeliudng that, epmec^cy was contrary 
which the government was regarded to thsVord of Sod. 
had ^ 'ade fe^ul progress. The recess >f the English Parliament 

Jji Hovember 1640 met that re- lasted six wesdm, The day on rintir- 
The Lons nowned Parliament which, in which the Houses met again 
mnJi*' spite of many errors and disas- is one of the most remarkable 
ters, is justly entitled to the reverence epochs in onr history. Prom p«rtie«. 
and gratitude of all who, in any part that day dates the corporate exist- 
of the world, enjoy the blessingB of ence of tha two gruat parties which 
constitutional government. have ever since Edtemately governed 

During the year yvhich foDowed, no the country. In ope sense, indeed, 
very important division of opinion the. distinction which then became 

■ appeared in the Honses. The civil obvions had always existsd, and al- 

■ md ecclesiastical administration had, ways must exist. For it has its origin 

'yough a period of near twelve yeare, in diversities of temper, of understand- 
~o oppressive and so unconstitu- ing, and of interest, which' are found in 
hat even those classes of which all societies, and which will be found 
.-dnations are generally on the till the human mind ceases to be 
■e of order and authority wM;e eager drawn in opposite directions by the 
*■> promote popular reforms, and to charm of habit and by the charm of 
Tiring the instruments of tyranny to novelty. Not only in politics, but in 
justice. It was enacted that no in- literatare, jn art, in science, in surgery 
i.erval Jiors than three years should and mechanic^ in navigation and agri- 
cver elapse between Parliament and culture, nay, even in mathematics, we 
Parliament, and that, if writs under find this distinction. Everywhere there 
the Groat Seal were not issued at the is a class of men who cling with fond- 
proper lime, the returning officers ness to whatever is ancient, and who, 
should, without subh writs, call the even when convinced by overpowering 
constituent bodies together for the reasons that innovation would be bene- 
clioice of representatives. The Star ficiaJ, consent to it with many misgiv- 
Chamber, the High Commission, the ings and forebodings, We find also 
Council of York were swept away, everywhere anothar dass of men, ((an- 
Men who, after sufTering cruel mutila- guins in hope, hold in speculation, 
tions, had been confined in remote SVays pressing forwan^ quick to dis- 
dnngeons, regained their liberty. On cern the imperfections of whatever, 
the chief ministers of the crown the exists, dispos^ to think lightly Of the 
vengeance of the nation was unspar- risks and inconveniences whidi attend 
ingly wreaked. The Lord Ksepar, improvements, and disposed to give 
the Primate, the Lord Lieutenant wets every cSinge credit for being an im- 
impcached. Finch saved himself by provement. In the sentiments of both 
flight. Laud was flung into the Toww. classes there is something to approve. 
Strafford was put to death by aot of But of both the best specimens will be 
attaiuder. On the day on which this found not for from the common finntiar. 
act passed, the King gave his assent The extreme section of one class 
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cousutB of tigoted dotards: the extreme 
section of the other consists of shallow 
and reckless empfrice. 

"niere caa be no doubt that in our 
very first Parliaments might hare been 
■discerned a'body of members anxious 
to preserve, and a body eager to re¬ 
form. But, -while ,the sessions of the 
legislature were shorty these bodies 
did not take definite aod permanent 
forms, array themselves under recog¬ 
nised leaders, or assume distinguishing 
names, badges, and war cries. During 
the first month's of the LongTarlia- 
ment, the indignation excited by many 
years of lawless oppression was so 
strong and general that the House of 
Commons acted as one man. Abuse 
after abuse disappeared without a 
struggle. If a small minority of the 
representative body wished to retain 
the Star Chamber and the High Com¬ 
mission, that minority, overawed by 
the enthusiasm and by the numerical 
superiority of the reformers, contented 
itself with secretly regretting institu¬ 
tions which could not, with any hope 
of success, be openly defended. At a 
later period the Eoyalists found it 
convenient to antedate the separation 
between themselves and their oppo¬ 
nents, and to attribute the Act which 
restrained the King from dissolving or 
proroguing the Parliament^ the Tnen- 
nial Act, the impeachment ' of the 
ministers, and the attainder of Straf¬ 
ford, to the faction which afterwards 
made war on the King. But ho artifiee 
could be more disingenuous. Every 
one of those strong measures was 
actively promoted by the men who 
were afterwards foremost among the 
Cavaliers. No republican spoke of the 
long misgovernment of Chm'les more 
severely than Colepepper. The most 
remarkable speech in favour of the 
Tiienniel Bill was made by Digby. 
The impeachment of the Lord Keeper 
■WHS moved by Falkland. The demand 
that the lord Iseutenast should be 
kept dose prisoner was made at the 
bar ai-tbB Imrds by Hyde. Not till 
the Stnifbrd was pro- 

poeed di^HQutFi^s of aerions disunion 
Um>« Bven a^inst that 

iavy A Utotlimg but Axtifeme 


necBssity could only abtfut sixty 

members of the House of Commons 
voted. It is certain tJbst Hyde was 
not in the minority, and that Falkland 
not only voted with the majority, but 

’ ■ for the bill. Even the 

'ew who entertained a scruple about 
inflicting death a retrospective 
enactment thought it necessary to ex¬ 
press the utmost abhorrence of Straf¬ 
ford’s character and administration. 

But under this apparent concord a 
great schism was latent; and when, 
in October 1641, the Parliament re¬ 
assembled after a short recess, two 
hostile parties, essentially^ the same 
with those which, under difiPsrent 
names, have ever since contended, 
and are still contending, for the direc¬ 
tion of public affairs, appeared con¬ 
fronting each other. JDuring some 
years they were designated as Cava¬ 
liers and Roundheads. They were sub¬ 
sequently called Tories and Whigs; nor 
does it seem that these appellations 
are likely soon to become obsolete. 

It would not be difficult to compose 
a lampoon or a panegyric on either of 
these renowned factions. For no man 
not utterly destitute of judgment and 
candour will deny that there are many 
deep stains on the £ime of the party U» 
'which he belongs, or that the party to 
which he is opposed may justly boast 
of many illustrious names, of mimy 
heroic actions, and of many great ser¬ 
vices rendered to the state. The truth 
is that, though both parties have often 
seriously erred, England could have 
spared neither. If, in her institutions, 
freedom and order, the advantages 
arising from innovation and the advan¬ 
tages arising from prescription, have 
been combisnd to an extent elsewhere 
unknown, wh may attribute this happy 
peculiarity to the strenuous conflicts 
and altrtnate victories of two rival con¬ 
federacies of statesmen, a confederacy 
Zealous for authority and antiquity, 
and a confederacy zealous for 11' 

c - 

It ought to be remembered that the 
difierence between the two great sec¬ 
tions of English politicians has always 
been a difference rather of degree than 
of principle. There were certain limits 
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.on tliB right and on tho left, whieh 
wrere very rarely overstepped. A few 
enthusiasts on one side were ready to 
lily all our laws and franchises at the 
feet of our Kings. A few enthusiasts 
on the other side were bent on pur¬ 
suing, through endless civil troubles, 
their darling phantom of a republic. 
But the great majority of those who 
fought for the crown were averse to 
despotism ; and the great majority of 
the champions of popular rights were 
averse to anarchy. Twice, in the course 
of the seventeenth century, the two par¬ 
ties suspended their dissensions, and 
united their strength in a common cause. 
Their first coalition restored hereditary 
monarchy. Their second coalition 
rescued constitutional freedom. -+ 

It is also to be noted that these two 
parties have never been the whole na¬ 
tion, nay, that they have never, taken 
together, made up a majority of the 
nation. Between them has always been 
a great mass, which has not steadfastly 
adhered to either, which has sometimes 
remained inertly neutral, and which has 
sometimes oscillated to and fro. That 
mass has mure than once passed in a 
few years from one extreme to the other, 
and back again. Sometimes it has 
changed sides, merely because R was 
tired of supporting the sams men, some¬ 
times because it was dismayed by its 
ow'n excesses, sometimes because it had 
expected impossibilities, and had been 
disappointed. But, whenever it has 
leaned with its whole weight in either 
direetion, thatweight has, for the time, 
been irresistible. 

k When the rival parties first appeared 
in a distinct form, they seemed to be 
not unequally matched. On the side 
of the government was a large majority 
of the nobles, and of those opulent and 
well descended gentlemen to whom 
nothing was wanting of nobility hut the 
name. These, with the dependents 
whose support they could command, 
were no small power in the state. On 
the same side were the great body of 
the clergy, both the TJnivarsitiesi and 
all those laymen who wot® strongly 
attached to episcopal government and 
to the Anglican ritual These respect¬ 
able classes found themselves in the 
voi, I, 


company of some allies much less de¬ 
corous than themsebres. The Furitdn I 
austerity drove to the King’s faction aU 
who made pleasure their business, who 
affected gallantry, splendour of dress, 
or taste in the lights arts. With these 
went all who Eve by arousing the 
leisure of others, frtm the painter and 
the comic poeij down to the ropedancer | 
and the Merry Andrew. For these ■ 
artists weU knew that they might thrive 
under a superb and luxurious despo¬ 
tism, but must starve under the rigid 
rule of the precisians. In the same in¬ 
terest were the Eoman Catholics to a 
man. The Queen, a daughter of France, 
was of their own faith. Her husband . 
was known to bo strongly attached to ' 
her, and not a little in awe of her. 
Though undoubtedly a Protestant on 
conviction, he regarded the professors 
of the old religion with no ill will, and 
would gladly have granted them a 
much iMger toleration than he was dis¬ 
posed to concede to the Presbyterians. 
If the opposition obtained the mastery, 
it was probable that the sanguinary 
laws enacted against Papists, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, would be severely 
enforced. The Eoman Catholics were 
therefore induced by the strongest mo¬ 
tives to espouse the cause of the court. 
They in general acted with a caution 
which brought on them the reproach of 
cowardice and lukewantineBs: but it is 
probable that, in maintaining great re¬ 
serve, they consulted the King’s interest 
as well as their own. It was not for 
his service that they should be con¬ 
spicuous among his friefids. 

The main strength of the opposition 
lay among the small freeholders in the 
country, and among the merchants and 
shopkeepers of the towns. But these 
were headed by a formidable minority 
of the aristocracy, a minority which in¬ 
cluded the rich and powerful Earls of 
Northumberland, Bedford, Warwick, 
StamfQrd,.and Essex, and several other 
Lords wealth and influence. 

In the saSM ranks was found the whole 
body of Protestant Nonconformists, and 
most of those members of the Esta- 
bUshad't%uch who still adhered to the 
Calviisistju opinions which, forty yeare 
before, had been generally held by the 
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prelatM lad oletgy. The samcipal 
oorpoMtioDS took,#rilii few exertions, 
tilM tame «ide. In the Houee of Corn* 
moot the impoutian prapondenated, 
bid not reiy deeidedly. 

Nmther pu^ wanted strong 
ments for conise which it was £t- 
posedtotake. ThereasoBingsofthemost 
eolightanad Bs;falist8 majr be Bummed 
up thus:—" It is true that great abuses 
hOTe existed; but they have been re¬ 
dressed. It is tme that precious rights 
have been invaded; but they h^ve been 
vindicated and sumranded with new 
securities. The sittings of the Estates 
of the realm have been, in defiance of 
fill precedent and of the spirit of the con¬ 
stitution, intermitted during eleven 
years; but it has now been provided 
that henceforth three years shall never 
el^e without a Farlimment. The Star 
Chambe*, the High Commission, the 
Council of York, oppressed and plun¬ 
dered us; but those hateful courts have 
now cessed to exist. The Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant aimed at establishing military 
despotism; but he has answered for his 
treason with his head. The Primate 
tainted our worship with Popish rites, 
and punished our eeraples with Popish 
cruelty; but he is awaitin g in the Tower 
the judgment of his peers. The Lord 
Beeper sancti<med a plan by which the 
^perfy of evtiy man in Eo^and waa 
placed at the mercy of the Ckown; but 
he has been disgraced, ruined, and 
conmelled to take rehige in a foreign 
Uai The miniaters of tyranny have 
expisttad thra crimee. The victims of 
tyranny have been compmisated for 
their snffenngs. It would therefore he 
most unwise to petaevere further in that 
oouiae which was justifiable and neces¬ 
sary when we first met, after a long in- 
teriul, andfimuid the whole administra¬ 
tion one ms« of abuses. It is time: to 
take heed that we do not So panne our 
victory over deapoCiem as tw run into 
anatchy. It was not in oar power tp 
overturn the bad institntioim which 
lataly afflieted our countiy, without 
sboou which have leoaenad 1^ fbnnda- 
tiooa of goywmmeot. Now that those 
institutiM fare fitilenwe must hasten 
to prop thwadiSM whieh it wui lately 
mr di^ to.batttc. Heoeefortii it will 


be our wisdom to look with jealousy, 
on schemes of innovation, and to guard 
from eneroBchment all tlm prnrogatives 
with whidi the law has, for the public 
good, armed the sovareign.” 

Such were tho views of those men of 
whom the excellent Falkland may be 
regarded as the leader, It was con¬ 
tended on the other side with not less 
force, by men of not less ability and 
virtue, that the safety which the Hber- 
tiee of the English people enjoyed was 
rather apparent than real, and that the 
arbitrary projects of the court would 
be resumed as soon as the vigilance of 
the Commons waa relaxed. True it 
was—such was the reasoning of Pym, 
of HoUis, and of Hempdeu—that many 
good laws had been passed; hut, if 
good laws had been sufficient to restrain 
the King, his subjects would have had 
little reason ever to complain of his ad¬ 
ministration, The recent statutes were 
surely not of more authority than the 
Great Charter or the Petition of Eight. 
Yet neither the Great Charter, hal¬ 
lowed by the veneration of four centu¬ 
ries, new the Petition of Eight, sanc¬ 
tioned, after mature refiection, and for 
valnahle consideration, by Charles him¬ 
self had been found effectual for the 
protection of the people. If once the 
check of fear were withdrawn, if once 
the spirit of apposition were suffered 
to slumber, sll me securities for English 
ffitedom resolved themselves into a 
single one, the royal word; and it had 
bean proved by a long and severe ex¬ 
perience that tije roym word could not 
be trusted. 

The two parties were still regard¬ 
ing each other with cautious ti,» iriih 
hostility, and had not yet mesr mMUon. 
sured tiMr strength, when news ar¬ 
rived inflamed the passions and- 
confirmed the opinions of both. The 
peat chieftains of Ulster, who, at the 
time of the accession of James, had, 
after a long struggle, submitted to the 
royal authority, h^ not long brooked 
the hamiliatiiOn of dependence. They 
had cfmapired against the English go- 
vhmment, and had been attainted of 
teeason. Th^ immenes domains had 
been forfeited to the crown, and had ' 
been peopled by thoueanis of 
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.Engliih and Scotch smigractg. The 
new settle were, ia cirSieatiau and 
intelligence, far superior to the native 
popnlation, and aometimee ahnaed 
their auperiarity. The animosity pro¬ 
duced by difference of race was in¬ 
creased by difference of rehgioo. 
-Under the iron rule of Wentworth, 
scarcely a mnnnur was heard: hut, 
when that strong pressure was with¬ 
drawn, when Scotland had set the 
example of suoceBaful resistance, when 
Engird was distracted by internal 
quarrels, the gmotherad rage of the 
Irish broke forth into acts of fearful 
violence. On a sudden, the aboriginal 
papulation rose on the colonists. A 
war, to which national and theological 
hatred gave a character of peculim: 
ferocity, desolated Ulster, and spread 
to the neighbouring provinces. The 
castle of Dublin was soaredy thought 
secure. Every post brought to London 
exaggerated accounts of outrages 
which, without any exaggeration, 
were suffleieut ' to move pity and 
horror. These evil tidings roused to 
the height the zeal of both the great 
parties which were marshalled ogainst 
each other at Westmin^er. TheBoyal- 
ists maintained that it was the first 
duty of every good Englishman and Pro¬ 
testant, at such a crisis, to strengthen 
the hands of ths sovs»ign. To the 
opposition it seemed '&at there were 
now stronger reasons than ever for 
thwarting and restraining him. That 
the commonwealth was in danger was 
undoubtedly a good reason for givi^ 
large powers to a trifstworthy magis¬ 
trate : hut it was a good reason for 
taking away powers from, a magistrate 
who was at heart a pubUe enemy. To 
raise a great army had always been the 
King’s first object. A great wmy must 
now be raieed. It was to be feared 
that, unless some new securities were 
devised, the forces levied for the reduc¬ 
tion of Ireland would be emfdoyed 
against the liberties of EnglnBd. Nor 
was this all. A horribae suspicion, 
unjust indeed, but not Idtogather un¬ 
natural, had arisen in many minds 
The Queen was an avowed Homan 
Catholic: the King was nut regarded 
by the Puritans, whom hs had maMi- 
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lesaly perseeuted, as a sincere Protest¬ 
ant; and so nottmqps was his dupli¬ 
city, that there was no treachery of 
wJuidi Jiis subjects might not, with 
some show iff reason, believe him capa¬ 
ble. It was soon whispered that the 
rebellion of tjhe Boman CathoUes of 
Ulster was part of a vast work of 
darkness which had been planned at 
Whitehall. • 

After some weeks of prelude, the 
first great parliamentary con¬ 
flict hetjreen the parties, which SLn- 
have ever since cemtended, and 
are still contending, for the govern¬ 
ment of the nation, took place on the 
twenty-second of November 1641. It 
was moved by the opposition, that the 
House of Commons should present to 
the King a remonstrance, enumerating 
the fauCs of his administration from 
the time of his accession, andex^sssing 
the ^sfrust with which his policy was 
still regarded by his people. That 
assembly, which a few months before 
had been unanimous in calling for the 
reform of abuses, was now divided 
into two fierce and eager factions of 
nearly equal strength, After a hot 
debate of many hours, the remonstrance 
was carried by only eleven votes. 

The result of this struggle was 
highly favourable to the conservative 
party. It oould not he doubted that 
only some great indiscretion could pre¬ 
vent them from shortly obtainiM the 
predominance in the Lower i^use. 

[ The Upper House was already their 
own. Nothing was wanting to epsure 
their snecess, but that the King should, 
in all his conduct, show respect for the 
laws and scrupulous good faith towards 
his subjects. 

His first measures promised welL 
He had, it seemed, at last discovered 
that an entire change of system was 
necessary, and had wisely made up 
his mind to what oould no longer be 
, avoided. He dedazed his determina¬ 
tion to govern ip harmony with the 
Commons, and, for that end, to call to 
his counoSs men jn whose tklents and 
chsiacter the Comaums might place 
confidence. Nor ms the selectian ill 
maSe, Ealkladd, Hyde, and Cide- 
ah three ^tanguid^d by fta 

B 2 « 
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part which they had taken in reform¬ 
ing abuses and in punishing evil minis¬ 
ters, were invited to become the con¬ 
fidential advisers of the Crown, and 
‘were solemnly assured by Charles that 
he Would take no step in any way 
afiedin^ the IrOwer House of Parlia¬ 
ment without their'privity. 

Had he kept this propiise, it cannot 
be doubted that the reaction which was 
already in progress would very soon 
hare become quite as strong as the 
most respectable Eoyalists would have 
desired. Already the violent members 
of the opposition had begun to despair 
of the fortunes of their party, to 
tremble for their own safety, and to 
talk of selling their estates and emi¬ 
grating to America. That the fair 
prospects which had begun to open 
before the King were suddenly over¬ 
cast, that his life was darkened by ad¬ 
versity, and at length shortened* by 
violence, is to he attributed to his own 
faithlessness and contempt of law. 

The truth seems to ho that he de¬ 
tested both the parties into which the 
House of Commons was divided; nor 
is this strange; for in both those 
partiee the love of Hberty and the love 
of order were mingled, though in 
different proportions. The advisers 
whom necessity bad compelled him to 
call round him were by niJ means men 
after his own heart They had joined 
in condemning his tyranny, in abridging 
his power, and in punishing his instru¬ 
ments. They ware now indeed pre¬ 
pared to defend in a strictly legal way 
his strictly legal prerogative; but they 
would have recoiled with horror from 
the thought of reviving Wentworth’s 
projects of Thorough. They ware, 
jmerefore, in the Sing’s opinion, traitors, 
who differed only in the degree of their 
seditious malignity from Pym and 
Hampden. 

He acoordingly, a' few days after he 
I0ip0iich- had promised the chiefs of the 
constitutional Eoyalists that 
no step of imporbinoe should 
be taken Without tbeir knowledge, 
fionnsd'a r^dution the most mo- 
BAtmu of ws whole life, carefgUy 
Bcsimesled^ijti^ resolution from them, 
anA exeiCS^ it in a manner which 


overwhelmed them with shame and' 
dismay. He sent the Attorney Gene¬ 
ral to impeach Pym, Hollis, Hamp¬ 
den, and other members of the House 
of Commons of high treason at the 
bar of the House of Lords, Not 
content with this flagrant violation of 
the Great Charter and of the uninter¬ 
rupted practice of centuries, he went 
in person, accompanied by armed men, 
to seize the leaders of the opposition 
within the walls of Parliament 
The attempt failed. The accused 
members had left the House a sjiort 
time before Charles entered it. , A 
sudden and violent revulsion of feeling, 
both in the Parliament and in the 
oountry, followed. The most favour¬ 
able view that has ever been taken of 
the King’s conduct on this occasion by 
his most partial advocates is that ho 
had weakly suffered himacE to he 
hurried into a gross indiscretion by tho 
evil counsels of his wife and of his 
courtiers. But the general voice loudly 
charged him with far deeper guilt. At 
the very moment,nt which his subjects, 
after a long esttangement produced by 
his maladmiuistrBtion, were returning 
to him with feeUn^ of confidence and 
affection, he had aimed a deadly blow 
af all their dearest rights, at the privi¬ 
leges of Parliament, at the very prin ■ 
ciple of trial by jury.- He had shown 
that he considered opposition to his 
arbitrary deeigns as a crime to be 
expiated only by blood. Ho had 
broken faith, not only with his Great 
Council and witlf his people, but with 
his own adherents. He had done what, 
but for an unforeseen accident, would 
p;^ably have produced a bloody con¬ 
flict Khmd the Speaker'a chair. Those 
who chief away in the Lower 

House tiittf felt that not only their 
power and popularity, but their lands 
and their necks, were staked on the 
event of the struggle in which they 
were engaged. The flagging zeal of 
the parfy opposed to the court revived 
in an instant During the night which 
followed the oktrage the whole city of 
London was in arms. In a few hours 
the roads leading to the capital were 
covered with mwtitudes of yeomen 
spurring hard to Westininater with the 
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•badges of the parliamentBiy cause in resistance was not to be expected. Yet 
their hats. In the House of Commons it will be difflcult io show that the 
the opposition became at once irresisti- Houses could safely hare exacted less, 
ble, and carried, by mors than two They were truly in a most embarrassing 
votes to one, resolutions of unprece- position. The great majority of the 
dented violence. Strong bodies of the nation was firmly attached to heredi- 
trainbanda, regularly rehered, mounted tary monarchy. Those who held re¬ 
guard round Westminster Hall. The publican opinions Were as yet few, and 
gates of the King’s palace were daily did not venture to speak out. It was 
besieged by a furious multitude whose therefore impossible to abolish kingly 
taunts and execrations were heard even government. Yet it was plain that 
in the presence chamber, and who no confidence could he placed in the 
could scarcely be kept out of the royal King. .It would have been absurd in 
apartments by the gentlemen of the those who knew, by recent proof, that 
household. Had Charles remained he was bent on destroying them, to 
much longer in his stormy capital, it is content themselves with presenting to 
probable that the Commons would have him another Petition of Sight, and re¬ 
found a plea for making him, under ceiving from him-fresh promises similar 
outward forms of respect, a state pri- to those which he had repeatedly made 
soner. and broken. Nothing but the want of 

He quitted London, never to return an army had prevented him from en- 
Dtiranuri till the day of a terrible and tirely subverting the old constitution 
<!o'm memorable reckoning had ar- of the realm. It was now necessary 
Loiijoo. rived, A negotiation began to levy a great regular army for the 
which occupied many months. Ac- conquest of Ireland; and it would 
cusations and recriminations passed therefore have been mere insanity to 
Ijaekward and forward| between the leave him in possession of that pleni- 
eoritending parties. All accommoda- tude of military authority which his 
tion had become impossible. The sure ancestors had enjoyed, 
pamishment which waits on habitual When a country is in the situation 
perfidy had at length overtakaa the in which England then was, when the 
King. It was to no purpose Hiat he kingly office is regarded with love and 
now pawned his royal word, and in- veneration, but the person who fills 
yoked heaven to witness the sincerity that office is hated and distrusted, it 
of his professions. The distrust with should seem that the course which 
which his adversaries regarded him was ought to be taken is obvious. The 
not to be removed by oaths or treaties, dignity of the office should be pre- 
They were convinced that they could served: the person should be discarded, 
bo safe only when he was utterly help- Thus our ancestors acted in 1399 and 
less. Their demand’ therefore, was, in 1689. Had there been, in 1643, 
that he should surrender, not only any man occupying a position similar 
those prerogatives which he had to that which Heniy of Lancaster oc- 
UBurped in violation of ancieiH laws cupied at the time of the deposition of 
.md of his own recent p«(B^eS, but Eiehard the Second, and which William 
also other prerogatives which the Eng- of Orange occupied at the time of the 
lish Kings had always possessed, and deposition of James the Second, it is 
continue to possess at the present day. probable that the Houses would have 
No minister must be appointed,, no changed the dynasty, and would have 
peer created, without the consent of made no formal change in the consti- 
tUe Houses. Abovs all, the sovereign tntion. The new Khig, called to the 
must resign that supreme military throne by their choice, and dependent 
authority which, from time beyond aU on their support, would have been 
memory, had appertained to me regal under the necessity of governing in 
■ conformity with their wishes and offi- 

Tliat Charles Would eoiBplj^with fluch nioiis. But there was do prince of Ui® 
demands while he had any means of blood royal in the parliamentary paa^; 
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on^ tliMyk that , 

mea of hi^ last: mady man of 

esn&ent wility, there vss none who 
WtrcKd so conspicuonaly above the 
rest that be eoiud be proposed as a 
can^date for the crown. As there was 
to be a King. and. as no new Piefc 
conld be found, it was necessary to 
leave'the regal to pharles. Only 

one course, therefore, was left: and 
that was to disjoin the regal title from 
the regal prerogatives. 

The change whidi the Houses pro¬ 
posed to s^e in our institutions, 
though it seems exorbitant, when dis¬ 
tinctly set forth and digested into arti- 
oles of capitolatiOn, re^y amounts to 
little more than the change which, in 
the next generation, was effected by 
the Kevolution. It is true that, at the 
Sevelution, the eovereign was not de¬ 
prived by law of the power of naming 
^ ministers: bat it is equally true 
that, since the BeVointiDn. no minister 
has been abk to retain ofiice six montbs 
in apposition to the sense of the Honss 
(rf i^mmona It is tme that the sove- 
reiga still possesses the power of creat¬ 
ing peers, and the more important 
power of the sword: but it is eqn^y 
true that in the exerase of these poweta 
the sovereign Ips, ever suice the Bevo- 
iotion, been guided by advisers who 
possess the confidence of the repre¬ 
sentatives of the nation. In fiust, the 
feeders of the Eoundhead parfy in 
1642, and the stategmen who, about 
half a century later, effected th* E«vo- 
lution, had exactly the saine object in 
view. That object was to terminate 
the oontest between the Crown ond the 
Farliament, by giving to the Parlia¬ 
ment a supreme conttol over the texeou- 
tive administration. The statesmen of. 
fke Bevolution effected thin indfeectlv 
by [hanging the dynasty. The Boimd- 
vds of 1642, being nnable to change 
'yaasty, wen compelled to tad:a a 

_t course towards theSr eal 

(Sninot, however, wonder that the 
demsade of the opposition, importing 
as thdir did a _aomjil0e and fetnm 
trai»fcr ;tb this _ ‘mmnht rf powaw 
whidi hfid *iw»yB hdoB^ to the 
Crown, imoald tuiVe shocked that great 
party of wMch fie characterikicB are 


respect for constituted nnthori^, and 
dread of violent iuhoVation. Tliat 
party had recently been in hopes of 
obtaining by peaceable means the as¬ 
cendency in the House of Commons; 
but every such hope had been blighted. 
The duplicity of Charles had made his 
old enemies iTreCoucUeable, had driven 
back into the ranks of the disaffected 
a crowd of moderate men who were in 
the very act of coming over to his 
side, and had so cruelly mortified his 
best friends that they had for a time 
stood aloof in silent shame and resent¬ 
ment. How, however, the constitutional 
Boyalista wate forced to make their 
choice bIWeen two dangers; and they 
thoi^t it their duty rather to rally 
round a prince Whose past conduct they 
condemned,, and whose word inspired 
them with little confidence, than to 
suffer the regal office to be degraded, 
and the pol^ of the realm to be en¬ 
tirely raniodeUfid. With such feelings, 
many men whose virtues and abilities 
would have dons honour to any cause 
ranged themselves on the side of the 
King. 

Ip August 1642 the sword was at 
let^fh drawn; and soon, in 
slmc^ every shire of the king- 
dom, two hostile factions ap- 
peered inarms against each 
other. It. is not easy to say which of 
the contending parties was at first the 
more formhf^le. The Houses com¬ 
manded London and the counties round 
London, the iteet, the navigation of the 
Thames, and mast of the large torwns 
and seaports. They had at their dis¬ 
posal almost aU the military stores of 
tile kingdom, and Were able to raise 
duties, on goods imported from 
foreign ABfflfeies, and on some import- 
aht Woducta of domestic industry. 
The Eto BUS ill provided with artillery 
and smn^tion. The taxes whi(ffi he 
1^ on the rural districts occupied by 
his troops produced, it is probable, a sum 
fte less than that which the Parliament 
diew from the city of liondon alone. 
He ppHed, indeed miefly, for pecnnisiy 
^3, on the nvOnfficeuce of his opulent 
fitUiereBts. Many of these mortgaged 
ig^eir land, ^vcnsd their jewels, and 
broke np tin^ silver chargers and 
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■ cliriatening bowls, in order to sMist memfcen of the parliamentary party, 
him.* But experience baa fully proved He had bHfhe arms on the Continent 
that the voluntary liberality of rndivi- with cred^ and, wien the war began, 
duals, even in times of the greatest bad as high a military rmutation as 
excitement, is a poor financial resource any man in the ooustry. Sot it soon 
when compared with severe and me- appeared that be was unfit for & post 
thodical taxation, which presses on the of Commander in Chief. Heha^httle 
willing and unwilling alike, e- energy and no originality. The metho- 

Charles, however, had one advan- dicaltactics whiih he had learned in 
tage, which, if he had used it well, the war of the Palatinate did not save 
would have more than compensated for hiin from the disgrace of being sarpriaed 
the want of stores and money, and and baffled by snch a Captain as Bu- 
which, notwithstanding his mismanage- pert, who could claim no higher fame 
ment, gave him, during some monl^, than fliat of an enterprising partisan, 
a Buperiority in the war. His troops Hor were the officers who held the 
at first fought much better than those chief commissions under Essex qualified 
of the Parhament. Both Anies, it is to supply what was wanting in him. 
true, were almost entirely composed of Forthis,indeed, the Houses are scarcely 
men who had never seen a field of to be blamed. In a country which had 
battle. Hevertheless, the difference not, within the memory of the oldest 
was great. The parliamentary ranks person living, made war on a great 
were filled with lurelings whom want scale by land, generals' of tried skill 
and idleness had induced to enlist, and valour were not to be found. It 
Hampden’s regiment was regarded as was necessary, therefore, in the first 
one of the best; and even Hampden's instance, to trust untried men; and the 
regiment was described by Cromwdl preference was naturally giyen to men 
as a mere rabble of tapsters and serving distiDguished either by their station, or 
men out of place. The royal army, on by the abilities which they hud dis- 
the other hand, consisted in great Bart played in Parliament. In scarcely a 
of gentlemen, high spirited, (Ment, single instance, however, was the se- 
accustomed to consider diahononr as lection fortunate. Heithei the grandees 
more terrible than death, accustomed ntcc the orators proved good soldiers, 
to fencing, to the use of fire arms, to The Earl of Stamfor^ one of the great- 
bold riding, and to manly and perilous sst noblea of England, was routed by 
sport, which has been well called the the Royalists at Stratton. Nathaniel 
imageofwar. Such gentlemen, mounted Fiennes, inferior to none of hi* cpn- 
on their favourite horses, and com- temporaries in taJsnte for civil business, 
manding little hfucds, composed of their disgraced himself by the pusiUanimous 
younger brothers, grooms, gamekeepers, surrender of Bristol. Indeed, of all the 
and h^untsmen, weri, from the very first statesmen who at this junctnre accepted 
day on which they took the field, quab- high military commands, Hamj^en 
fled to play their part with credit in a alone appears to have carried into the 
skirmish. The steadiness, the prompt camp the capacity and strength sf mind 
obedience, the mechanioal precisrcm of which bad m^a him eminent ii 
movement, whioh are charauleristic of politics. 

the regular soldier, these gallant volnn- 'When the war had lasted a year, the 
•teera never attained. But they were advantage was decidedly with . 
at first opposed to enemies as undisci- the Et^ilista. • They were 
plined as themselves, and far less active, victorious, both in the western 
athletic, and daricg. For a time, and in the northern counties. They had 
therefore, the Cavaliers were sucoesefiil wrested Bristol, the second city in the 
in almost every encounter. kingdom, from the ParUament. They 

The Houses had also been unfeartu- had won several hatflea, and had not 
nate in the choice of a general. The sustained a single serious <x igno- 
rank and wealth of the Earl of Essex minious defeat. Among the Bound- 
made him one of the most important heads- ^versity had begun to produce 
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dusaDsioa and discontent. The Birlia- 
ment was kept in alarm, sd&ietimes by 
plots, and Bometirfes by riots. It was 
thought necessary to fortify London 
against the royal army, and to hang some 
diwffectsd citizens at their own doors. 
Several of the most distinguished peers 
who had hitherto remained at West¬ 
minster fled to the court at Oxford; 
nor can it be doubted‘that, if the 
operations of the Cavaliers had, at this 
season, bean directed by a sagacious 
and powerful mind, Charles would soon 
have marched in triumph to WhilehaU. 

But the King suffered the auspicious 
moment to pass away; and it never 
returned. In August 1643 he sate 
down before the city of Gloucester. 
That city was defended by the inha¬ 
bitant^ and by the garrison, with a 
determination such as had not, since 
the com|MBcement of the war, been 
shown wBk adherents of the Parlia¬ 
ment. TSfe' emulation of London was 
excited. The trainbands of the city 
volunteered to march wherever their 
services might be required. A great 
force was speedily collected, and began 
to move westward. The siege of Glou¬ 
cester was raised: the Poyalists in 
every part of thekingdom were disheart¬ 
ened; the spirit of the parliamentary 
party revived; and the apostate Lords, 
who had lately fled from Westminster 
to Oxford, hastened back from Oxford 
to Westminster. 

And now a new and alarming class 
^ of symptoms began to appear in 
th. Ins.- the distempered body politic. 

There had been, from the first, 
in the parliamentary party, some men 
whose minds were set on objects &ora 
which the majority of that parfy would 
have shrunk with horrcar. These men 
were, in religion, Independents. They 
conceived that every Christian con¬ 
gregation had, under Christ, supreme 
jurisdiction in things spiritual; that 
appeals to provincial and national sy- 
nou were scarcely less unscriptural 
than wopeab to the Court of Arches, or 
to theWatioan; and that Popery, Pre¬ 
lacy, and Presbyterianiem were merely 
thi^ forms fflf one' great apostasy. In 
politics the Independents were, to use 
the phrase of their time, root and 


hmndi men, or, to use the kindred 
phrase of our own time, radicals. Not 
content with limiting the power of the 
monarch, they were deeirous to erect a 
commonwealth on the ruins of the old 
English polity. At first they had been 
inconsiderable, both in numbers and in 
weight; but before the war had lasted 
two years they became, not indeed the 
largest, but the most powerful faction 
in the country. Some of the old par¬ 
liamentary leaders had been removed 
by death; and others had forfeited 
the public confidence. Pym had been 
borne, with princely honours, to a grave 
among the Plantagenets. Hampden 
had f^en^is became him, while vainly 
endeavouring, by his heroic example, 
to inspire his followers with courage 
to face the fiery cavalry of Rupert. 
Bedford had been untrue to the cause. 
Northumberland was known to be luke¬ 
warm. Essex and his lieutenants had 
shown little vigour and ability in the 
conduct of military operations. At 
such a conjuncture it was that the 
Independent party, ardent, resolute, 
and uncompromising, began to raise 
its hag^ both in the camp and in the 
House of Commons. 

jf The soul of that party Was Oliver 
Cromwell. Bred Jo peaceful ou.w 
occupstions, he had, at more Cromwoii. 
than forty years of age, accepted a 
commission m the par^trentary army. 
No sooner had hiq,. bec^e a soldier 
than he discerned, with the keen glance 
of genius, whgt Essex and men like 
Essex, with. iH their experience, were 
unable topereeiTe." He saw precisely 
where tlsa otcength of the Royalists lay, 
and by what means alone that strength 
coolA^ overpowered. He saw that 
it was necessary to reconstruct the 
gimy of the Parliament. He saw also 
that there were abundant and exceBent 
materials for the purpose, materials less 
showy, indeed, but more solid, than 
those of which the gaUant squadrons of 
the King were composed. It was neces¬ 
sary to look for recruits who were not 
mere meicenaries, for recruits of decent 
Station and grave character, fearing 
God and zealous for public liberty. 
■With such men he filled his own regi¬ 
ment^ and, while he subjected them to 
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•a disciplins more rigid than had erer oyer the whole kingdom. Charles fled 
before been known in England, he to the Scots, and Tjas by them, in a 
administered to their intellectual and manner which did not much exalt 
moral nature stimulants of fearful po- their national character, deliyered up 
tency. to his English subjects. 

The eyente of the year iflid fully While the eyent of the war was still 
proved the superiority of his abilities, doubtful, the Houses had put the Pri- 
In the south, where Essex held the mate to death, had* interdicted, within 
command, the parliamentary forces un- the sphere of their authority, the use 
derwent a succession of shameful dis- of the Liturgjr, and had required all 
asters; but in the north the victory of men to subscribe that renowned instru- 
Marston Moor fully compensated for ment known by the name of the Solemn 
aU that had been lost elsewhere. That Leaguej and Covenant. Covenanting 
victory was not a more serious blow to work, as it was called, went on fast, 
the Eoyalists than to the party which Hundreds of thousands afflxhd their 
hai hitherto been dominant at West- names to the rolls, and, with hands 
minster; for it was notorioul'that the lifted up towards heaven, sworo to 
day, disgracefully lost by the Presby- endeavour, without respect of persons, 
terians, had been retrieved by the the extirpation of Popery and Prelacy, 
energy of Cromwell, and by the steady heresy and schism, and to bring to 
valour of the warriors whom he had public trial and condign punishment 
trained. aU who should hinder the reformation 

These events produced the Selfdeny- of religion. When the struggle was 
Self. 'ing Ordinance and the Hew over, the work of innovation and rc- 
nrda°* model of the army. Under de- venge was pushed on with increased 
corous pretexts, and with every ardour. The ecclesiastical polity of 
mark of respect, Essex and most of the kingdom was remodelled. Most 
those who had held high posts under of the old clergy were ejected from 
him were removed; and the conduct of their benefices. Fines, often of ruinous 
tile war was entrusted to very dififerrent amount, were laid on the Eoyalists, 
hand.?. Fairfax, a brave soldier, but already impoverished by large aids 
of mean understanding and irresolute famished to the King. Many estates 
temper, was the nominal Lord General were confiscated. Many proscribed 
of the forces; hut Cromwell was their Cavaliers faund it expedient to pur- 
real head. chasd at an enormous cost, the pro- 

Cromwell made haste to organise the tection of eminent members of the vic- 
whole army on the same principles on torious party. Large domains, helong- 
which he had organised his own regi- ing to the crown, to the bishops, and 
ment. As soon as this process was to the chapters, were seized, and cither 
complete, the event "of the war was granted away or put up to auction, 
decided. Tho Cavaliers had now to In consequence of these spoliations, a 
encounter natural courage equal to great part of the soil of England was 
their own, enthusiasm stronger,than at once offered for sale. As money 
their own, and discipline such as was was scarce, as the market was glutted, 
utterly wanting to them. It soon he- as the title insecure, and as the 
came a proverb that the soldiers of awe inspired by powerful bidders {we- 
Fairfax and Cromwell were men of a vented free competition, the prices were 
different breed from the soldiers of Es- often merely nominal. Thus many old 
sex. At Nasehytook place the first CTeat and honourable families disappeared 
encounterbetween the Eoyalists and the and were heard of no more; and many 
viBinry of ^modelled army of the Houses, new men rose rapidly to a^ence. 
Iimr"' victory of the Boundheads ’But, while the Houses were employ- 
■ was complete and decisive. It ing their authority thus, it suddenly 
was followed by other triumphs in rapid passed out of their hands. It hw 
succession. Inafewmonthstheanlliority been obtained by calling into existence 
of the Parliament was fully established a power which could not be contrcdled. 
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Ch. 1 


Is the mnamer of 16i7, sbost tvel^e 
meB<ht attar the^ last fortress of the 
OwiiBotB had submitted to the Parlio- 
tbs Parliament was compelled to 
sMinit to its own soldiers. > 

Thirteen years followed, during which 
England was, under various 
namoa and forms, really go¬ 
verned by the sword. Newer 
““r- before that time, or sinoe that 
time, was the eiril power in our country 
subjected to military dictation. 

The army which now became su¬ 
preme in the state was an army very 
Afferent from any that has since been 
seen among ns. At present the pay 
of the common soldinc is not such as 
can seduee nty but the humblest class 
of English labourers ^ra their calling, 
A barrier almoat impassable separates 
him &om the commissioned officer. The 
gceat megority of those who rise high in 
the service rise by purchase. So nu- 
merons and eatensive are the remote de¬ 
pendencies of England, that every man 
who enlists in the line must expect to 
pass many years in axile, and some 
Years in climates unfavourable to the 
health and vigour of the European 
race. The army of the l<ong Parlia¬ 
ment was raised for home service. The 
pay of the private soldier wna much 
above the wages earnad by the great 
body of the people; and,iif he.drstin- 
geished hintoelf by intffiigenc# and 
courage, he sbpe to attain high 
oosoniands. Phe nffis were accoM- 
ingly compoeed of persons superior 
in statkia nnd education to the mol- 
titude. These persons, spber, moral, 
diligent, and aoeustomed toSeSect, had 
been induced to take up arms, not by 
Ih* preasnie of want; not by the love 
Of nave% and license, not by the arts 
; , 0 f recmitiiig offioOra, bat by 
nod polittcal seal, .puaglad witih the 
^daiaie of diotinetion a^ promotion.; 
The boast of the .soldiois, as we find it, 
xMsrded in their solemn lesolntiimis, 
«aa tiu^ they hsd not been forced into 
the a^srioe, mm had enlistedchiefly for 
^ oaks «f lucre, that they were -no 
jausaai^ kfit jSraeboin Englishmen, 
who flf thd* own seoo^'pBt 
thoiilivet^ jatgpHP^ for the libeitise 
•nd and uhose 


right .and duty it was to watch over 
the welihre of ths nation which they 
hsd saved 

A foroe thna composed miglit, with¬ 
out ityiiry to its efficiency, he indulged 
in some liberties which, if allowed to 
any other troops, would have proved 
subversive of all ffiscipline. In general, 
soldiers who should form themselves 
into political clubs, elect delegatee, and 
pass resolutions on high ijuestions of 
state, would soen break loose from all 
control, woidd cease to form an army, 
and would become the worst and moat 
dangerous of mobs. Nor would it be 
safe, in oux time, to tolerate in any 
raiment religious meetings, at wbich 
a oorporal versed in Scripture should 
lead the devotions of his less gifted 
colonel, and admonish a backaUding 
major. But such was the intelligence, 
the gravity, and the seHcommand of 
the wairiora whom Cromwell had 
trained, that in their camp a political 
organisation and a reli^us organisa¬ 
tion could exist withont destroying mili¬ 
tary otganisation. The same men, who, 
off duty, were noted as demagogues 
and field preachers, were distinguished 
by st^dineas, by the spirit of order, 
and by prompt obedience on watch, on 
drill, wd on the field of battle. 

In war this strange force was irre¬ 
sistible. The stubborn courage charac¬ 
teristic of the English people was, Ay 
the system of Cromwell, at once regu¬ 
lated and stimulated. Other leaders 
have amintained order as strict. Other 
lesderp have inspired their followers 
with zeal as ardffit. But in hie camp 
alone the mcpt rigid discipline was 
found in compny with the fiercest ep- 
thosiamn. .His troops moved to victory 
with'tha precision of maffiiaea, while 
biiraing wi^ the wildest fanaticism of 
Crusaders. From the time when the 
•ny was remodelled to the time when 
it was disbanded, it never found, either 
in the British islands or on the Conti¬ 
nent, an enemy who could stand its 
onset In England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Flanders, the Puritan warriors, often 
saupDundisd by difficulties, sometimes 
jCOntsnding against threefold odds, not 
only never fiillad to oonquer, but never 
'Anied to destroy and break in pieces 
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whatever force vras ofpoasd to them. Ho soOTerwmtha flrstpreesure of mili- 
They St length- came tO regard the day tary tyraaay felt, tjjiaii the ns- bw»«i 
of battle as the day of oartain triiHaph, tion, nnbrokea to each servi- 5SSlSS^'‘* 
and marched against the most renowned thde, begm tostmggle fiaroely, 
battalions of Enrope with disdainful Insnirectiona broke out even 
confidence. Tnrefine was startled by the in those eosHitiei whioh, daring the re- 
shout of stem exultation with which his cent war, had been the moet Bubnnsiive 
English aUies advanced to the combat, to the Pimlisjaen*. Indeed, the Pm- 
ond expressed the delight of a true hamantitself abhorreditsold defenders 
Btddier, when he learned that it was ever more" than fte old enemies, and was 
the fashion of Cromwell’s pikemen to desirous to acme to terms of sccom- 
Tsjjoice greatly when they beheld the modation with Charles at the expense 
enemy; and the banished Cavaliers of tl^ troops. In Scotland, at the 
felt an emotion of national pride, when same time, a coalition was formed be- 
they saw a brigade of their oountrymen, tween the Eoyalista and a large body 
outnumbered by foes and abandoned of Presbyterians who regarded the doc- 
by friends, drive before it in headlong trines of the Independents with detesta- 
rout the finest infantry of Spain, and tion. At length the storm burst. There 
force a passage into a counterscarp ware risings in Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, 
which had just been pronounced im- Kent, Wales. The fleet in the Thames 
pregnable by the ablest of the Marshals suddenly hoisted the royal colours, 
of France. stood out to sea, and monaced the 

Bnt that which chiefly distinguished southern coast. A great Scottish force 
the army of Cromwell from other armies crossed the frontier and advanced into 
was the austers morality and the fear Lmjcashire. It might well be suspected 
of God which pervaded all ranks. It thatthesemovementswereeontemplated 
is acknowledged by the mort zealous with secret complaoeney by a minority 
BoyaUsts that, in &at singular camp, both of the Lordb and of the Commems. 
no oath was heard, no drunkenness or But the yoke of the army was not to 
gambling was sgen, and that, during be sbak^ off While Fairfax sup- 
the long dominion of the saJdieiy, the pressed, iSe risings in the neighbour- 
property of the pSaeeabls citizen and Imod of the eapi^ Olirer routed the 
the honour of woman were held saorsd. Wedsh insur^ento, and, leaving their 
If outrages were committed they were ea^es iiuruma, marched against the 
outrages of a very different kind from Scots, ffia tro<^s ware few, when com- 
thqse of which a victorious army is pared with the invadws; bnt he was 
generally guilty. Ko servant girl com- Qttle in the habit of counting his ene- 
plained of the rough gaUantty of the mies. The Scottish army, was utteriy 
redcoats. Not an ounce of plate was destroyed. A change in tiie Seottish 
taken from the shop's of the goldsmiths, government followea An. sdaiiustrn- 
But a Pelagian sermon, or a window tion, hostile to the King, wtts fewmed 
on which the VirM and Child were at EdinburA; and Qtomwell, more 
painted, produced in the PuritoQ ranks than ever tM darling of hia e^^em, 
an excitement which, it required ihe returned in trinm^ to London, 
utmost exertions of the officers to quell. An4 now a design,' to which, at the 
One of Cromwell's chief difficulties was cmUmbusaSiffittairfthe civilWeh, Vro. 
to restrain his musqneteeis and <fragoona no man wMild have dared to 
from invading by main force the pulpits allude, sad ttef isas nssg. 

of ministers whose discourses, to use useoUEHtont vtith ths 8<Aenin League 
the language of that time, were not and OoviSMnt than with the old law 
savoury; and too many of our catbs- of England, began to take a distinct 
drals still bear the marks of the hatred form. 3Se aoateie warriora who ruled 
with which those stern spodts regarded- tljp natStai hjal, during some months, 
every vestige of Popery. meditatod a feai&I vengeance (m ihs 

To keep down the English people sa^vs iin^ 'iWien and hoW tile 
was no light task even for that army - stneraa c^glnstod; whether it -^read 
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from the genenJ. to the ranks, or from be himseh'the founder of a new dynasty, 
the ranks to the? general; whether it was plain that Charles the First was 
it is to be ascribed to policy using a lass formidable competitor than 
fenaticism as a tool, or to fenati- Charles the Second would be. At the 
cism be^ng down policy with head- moment of the death of Charles the 
long impulse, are questions which, even First the loyalty of every Cavalier 
at tins day, cannot be answered with would be transferred, unimpaired, to 
perfect confidence. It seems, however, Charles the Second. Charles the First 
on the whole, probable that he_ who was a captive; Charles the Second 
seemed to lead was m-illy forced to fol- would be at liberty. Charles the First 
low. and that, on this occasion, as on was an object of suspicion and dislike 
another great occasion a few years to a large proportion of those who yet 
latew, ho sacrificed his own judgment shuddered at the thought of slaying 
and his own inclinations to the wishes him: Charles the Second would excite 
of the army. For the power which he all the interest which belongs to dis- 
had caUsd into existence was a power tressed youth and innocence. It is 
■which even he could not always control; impossible to believe that considera- 
and, that he might ordinarily command, tions so obvious, and so important, 
it was necessary that he should some- escaped the most profound politician 
times obey. He publicly protested of that age. The truth is that Crom- 
that he was no mover in the matter, well had, at one time, meant to mediate 
that the first steps had been taken between the throne and the Parliament, 
without his privity, that he could not and to reorganise the distracted State 
ad'visB the Parliament to strike the by the power of the sword, under the 
blow, hut that he submitted his own sanction of the royal name. In this 
feelings to the , force of circumstances design he persisted till hewas compelled 
which seemed to him to indicate the to abandon it by the refractory t 
purposes of Providence. It has been of the soldiers, and by the incurable 
the fashion to consider these professions duplicity of the King. A party in the 
as instances of the hRiOcrisy 'which is camp began to clamogr for the head of 
vulgarly imputed to him. But even the traitor, who -was for treating with 
those who pronounce him a hypocrite Conspiracies were formed, 

■win scarcely venture to call him a fool. . of impeachment were loudly 

They are therefore bound to'show ^t uttered. A mutiny broke out, which 
hs had some purpose to serve by se- all the vigour and resolution of Oliver 
cretly stimulating the army to take could hso^y queU. And though, by a 
that course which he did not venture judicious mixture of severity and kind- 
oponly to recommend. It would be ness, hs succeeded in restoring order, 
absurd to suppose that he, who was he saw that it ■wonljl be in the highest 
never by his respectable enemies repre- degree difficult and perilous to contend 
sentcd as wantonly cruel or implacably against the rags of warriors, who re- 
vindictive, would have taken the most garded the fallen tyrant as their foe, 
important step of his life under the and as the foe of their God. At the 
influence of mete malevolence. He same time it became more evident than 
was far too wise a man not to know, ever that the King could not be trusted. 
Triien he Consented to shed that tugust The -vicps of Charles bad grown upon 
blood, that he was dofaig a deed which himl They were, indeed, viees which 
was inexpiable, and wlmih would move difficulties^ and perplexities generally 
the grief and homn’, not only of the bring out in the strongest light. Cun- 
Boyuists, but of nine tenths Of thosei rung is the natural defrnce of the weak, 
who had stood by the Parliament A prince therefore, who is habitually a 
Whatever ■visions may have deluded deceiver when at^e height of power, 
others, hs was aasmedly dresming is not likely to learn frankness in the 
neither, of a stoiihlie on the antique midst of embarrasements and distresses, 
pattern, nor of. me millennial reign of Ghsrles ■was net only a most unscru- 
tha triiiits.' B he aleeady aspired to ^lous but a most unlucky dissembler. 
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Thsre never was a politician to whom universal sentiment ot the nation, the 
so many frauds and falsehoods were King should expire his crimes with 
brought home by undeniable evidence, his blood. He for a time expected a 
He publicly recognised the Houses at death like that of his unhappy prede- 
Westminster us a legal Parliament, cessors, Edward the Second andKichard 
and, at the same time, made a private the Second, But he wae in no danger 
minute in council declaring the recog- of euch treason. Those who had him 
nition null. He publicly disclaimed all in their mpe were not midnight stab- 
thought of calling in foreign aid against bers. 'W^t they did they did in order 
his people ; he privately solicited aid that it might be a spectacle to heaven 
from France, from Denmark, and from mid earth, and that it might be h^d 
Loraine. He publicly denied that he in everlasting remembrance. They en- 
cmployed Papists; at the same time joyed ^keenly the very scandal which 
he privately sent to his generals direc- they gave. That the ancient constitu¬ 
tions to employ every Papist that tion and the public opinion of England 
would serve. He publicly took the were directly opposed to regicide made 
sacrament at Oxford, as a pledge that regicide seem strangely fascinating to a 
he never would even connive at Popery, party bent on effecting a complete po- 
he privately assured his wife, that he litical and social revolution. In order 
iutendedtotoleratePoperyinEngland; to accomplish their purpose, it was 
and he authorised Lord Glamorgan to necessary that they should first break 
promise that Popeiy should be esta- in pieces every part of the machinery 
blished in Ireland. Then he attempted of the government; and this necessity, 
to clear hirasel^at his agent’s expense, was rather agreeable than painful to 
Glamorgan received, in the royal hand- them. The Commons passed a vote 
writing, reprimands intended to be tending to accommodation with the 
read by others, and eulogies which T^e soldiers excluded the ma- 

were to he seen only by himself. To jority by force. The Lords unanimously 
such an extent, indeed, had insincerity rejected the proposition that the King 
now tainted the King's whole nature, shoidd be brought to trial Their house 
that his most devoted friends could not was instantly closed. No court, known 
refrain from complaining to each other, to the law, would taka on itself the 
with bitter grief and shame, of his office of judging the fountain of justice, 
crooked politics. His defeats, they A revolutionary tribunal was created, 
said, gave them leas pain than his in- That tribunal pronounced Charles a 
triguea. Since he had been prisoner, tyrant, a traitor, a murderer, and a 
there was no section of the victorious public enemy; tmd his head was m, 
party which had not been the object severed from his shoulders be- 
both of his flatteries and of his machi- fore thousands of spectators, in front of 
nations: hut. never was he more un- the banqueting haU of his own palace, 
fortunate than when he attempted at In no long time it became manifest 
once to cqjole and to undermine Crom- thatthosepoliticalandreligiouBzealots, 
well. to whom tiiis deed is to be ascribed, 

Cromwell had to determine whether had committed, not only a crime, but 
he would put to hazard the attachment an ^awr. They had given to a prince, 
of his party, the attachment of his hitherto known to his people chiefly by 
army, his own greatness, nay his own his faults, an opportunity of displaying, 
life, in an attempt, which would pro- on a g^t theatre, before the eyes of 
bably have been vain, to save a pnnee all nations and all ages, some qualities 
whom no engagement could bind. With wbidi irresistibly caS forth the admi- 
many struggles and misgivings, and ration and love,of mankind, the high 
probably not without many prayws, spirit of a gallant gentleman, the pa- 
the decision was made. Charies was ticnce and meekness of a penitent 
left to his fate. The military saints Christian. Nay, they had so contrived 
resolved that, in defiance of the old their revenge that the very man whose 
laws of the realm, and of the almost life bad been a series of arttacks on the 
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libertjes of EngUnd now «eein«d to 
die a win^ in the oanae of those 
Ubsrties. No demagogue erer produoed 
BHCih an impression on the public mind 
u tfae oaptiTe King, who, retaining in 
that extremity all his regal dignity, 
and oon&onting death with dauntless 
courage, gave utterance to the feelings 
of his oppressed people, manfully re¬ 
fused to plead before a court unknown 
to the law, appealed &om military Tio- 
Uftce to the principles rf the consti¬ 
tution, asked by what right the House 
of Commons had been purged 'of its 
jDOSt respectable memb^ and the 
House of Lords deprived of its legis- 
lative functions, and told his weeping 
hearers that he was defending not only 
his own cause, hut theirs. His long 
misgDTemment, his innumerable per¬ 
fidies, were forgotten. His memory 
was, in the minds of the great majority 
of his subjects, ass<}Ciat^ with those 
free institutions which he had, during 
many years, laboured to destroy: for 
those free institutions had perished 
with him, and, amidst the mournful 
silence of a communi^ kept down by 
anBSg'had been defended by his voice 
aloae. From that day began a reaction 
in favour of monarchy and of the exiled 
house, a reaction which never ceased 
tiU the throne had again been set up 
in all its old dignity. ^ 

At first, however, the slayers s# the 
King seemed to have derived new 
energy from that sacrament of blood 
by which they had bound themselves 
clo.eely together, and separated them¬ 
selves for ever from the great body of 
their countrymen. England was de- 
dared a commonwealth. The House 
of CcHumons, reduced to a small number 
of members, was nominally the supreme 
power in the state: In fact, the army 
and its great chief govemed.Bve^thing. 
Oliver had made his choice. He h:^ 
kept the hearts of his soldiers, and had 
br^Een with almost every other class 
of Mb fellow citizens. Beyond the 
limits jof Mm camps and fortresses he 
oonld soareely he said to have a party. 
Those elmnents. of force which, when^ 
the eirfl war hi^e ont, had appeared, 
niayed each athet^ were com- 

oin^ Bgaiaat hum all ths Cav^ien, 
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the great m^ority of the Eoundheads, 
the Anglican Church, the Presbyterian 
Cbnieh, the Eoman Catholic Church, 
England, Scotland, Ireland. Yet such 
was his genius and seaclution that he 
was able to oveipoWBr and crush every¬ 
thing that cros^ his path, to make 
himself mors absolute master of his 
country than any of her legitimate 
Kings had been, and to make his 
oounttT more dreaded and respected 
than she had been during many gene¬ 
rations under the rule of her legitimate 
Kings. 

England had already ceased to 
struggle. But the two other kingdoms 
which had been governed by the Stuarts 
were hostile to the new r^ublic. The 
Independent party was equally odious 
to the Boman Catholics of Ireland and 
to the Presbyterians of Scotland. Both 
thoee countries, lately in rebellion 
against Charles the First, now acknow¬ 
ledged the authority of Charles the 
Second, * 

But every thing yielded to the vigour 
and ability of CromwelL In a subjiua- 
few modths he subjugated Ire- uud mi’’ 
land, as Ireland had never been snoiimi. 
subjugated during the five centuries 
of slaughter which had elapsed since 
the landing of the first Norman settlers. 
He resolv^ to put an end to that con¬ 
flict of races and religions which had 
so long distracted the island, by making 
the Engl^ and Protestant population 
decidedlj^redominant. For this end 
he gave the rein to the fierce enthu¬ 
siasm of his foUowers, waged war re¬ 
sembling that whicdi Isram waged on 
the Canaanites, smote the idolaters with 
the edge of the sword, so that great 
cities were left without inhabitants, 
drove many thousands to the Continent, 
ahij^ed off many thousands to the West 
Indies, and supplied the void thus made 
by pouring in numerous colonists, of 
fiaioo blood and of Calvinistic faith. 
Strange to say, under that iron rule, 
the oonquered country began to wear 
an outward face of prosperity. Dis¬ 
tricts, which had recently been as wild 
as those where the first white settlers 
of Connecticut were contending with 
the red men, were in a few years trans¬ 
formed into the likeness of Kent and 
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Jforfolk. New buildinga, ioa<is, end 
plentations wotb everywhere seen. Use 
rent of estates rose &st; end soon the 
English landowners began to complain 
that they were met in eveny maiiat by 
the produdte of Ireland, and to clamour 
for protecting laws. 

From Ireland the victcaions chief, 
who was now in name, as he had long 
been in reality, Lord General of the 
armies of the Ckmunonwealth, tamed 
to Scotland. The young King was 
there. He had consented to profess him¬ 
self a Presbyterian, and to subscribe 
the Covenant; and, in return for these 
concessions, the austere Puritans who 
bore sway at Edinburgh had permitted 
him to assume the crown, and to hold, 
under their inspection and control, a 
solemn and melancholy court. This 
mock royalty was of short duration. 
In two great battles Cromwell annihi¬ 
lated the militaay force of Scotland. 
Charles fled for his life, and, with ez- 
treme difficulty, ‘escaped the fate of his 
father. The ancient kingdom of the 
Stuarts was reduced, for the first time, 
to profound submission. Of Giatinde- 
pendence, so manfully defended a^nst 
the mightiest and ablest of the Plan- 
tagenets, no vestige was left. The 
English Parliament made laws for Scot¬ 
land. English judges held assizes in 
Scotland. Even that stubborn Church, 
which has held its own against so many 
governments, scarce dared to utter an 
audible murmur. 

Thus far thers had been at least the' 
Hipuiaion semblance of harmony between 
nmB Par. tte warrioMS who Sad subju- 
liameut. gatedlrolandand Sootlaud aud 
the politicians who sate at West¬ 
minster: but the alliance which had 
been cemented by danger was dissolved 
by victory. The Parliament forgot that 
it was hut the creature of the army. 
The army was leas disposed than ever 
to submit to the dictation of the I^- 
Uament. Indeed the few mmnbers who 
made npwhat was contemptuously called 
the Hump of the House of Commons, 
had no more claim than the military 
chiefs to be ■ esteemed Ihe representa¬ 
tives of the nation. The diapute was 
soon brought to a decisive ies^ Crmn- 
well filled the House with araxed men. 
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The Speaker was pulled out of his chair, 
the mace taken from the table, the room 
cleared, said the door locked. The 
nation, whudi loved neither of the con¬ 
tending parties, hut which was fenced, 
in its osrn despite, to respect the ca¬ 
pacity and resolution of the General, 
looked on with patience, if not with 
complacency. 

idug, Fords, and Commons, had 
now in turn been vanquished and de¬ 
stroyed; and Cromwell seeme’d to he 
left the sole heir of the powers of all 
three. * Yet were certain limitations 
still imposed on him by the very army 
to which he owed his immense autho¬ 
rity. That singular body of men was, 
for the most part, composed of zealous 
republicans. In the act of enslaving 
their country, they had deceived them¬ 
selves into the belief that they were 
emancipating her. The hook which 
they most veperated fumished them 
with a precedent which was frequently 
in their months. It was true that the 
ignorant and ungrateful nation mur¬ 
mured against its deliverers. Even so 
had another chosen nation murqwvd 
against the leader who brougto if; by 
painful and dreary paths, from the 
house of bondage to the land flowing 
with milk and honey. Yet bad that 
leader rescued his brethren in spile of 
themselves ; nor had he shrunk from 
making terrible examples of those who 
■ contemned the proffe^ freedom, and 
pined forthefieshpots, the taskmasters, 
and the idolatries of E^ypt. The ob¬ 
ject of the warlike saints who sur¬ 
rounded Cromwell was the settlement 
of a free and pious commonwealth. For 
that end they were ready to employ, 
without scruple, any means, however 
violent and lawless. It was not im¬ 
possible, therefore, to establish by their 
aid a dictatorship such as no King had 
ever ezereised: but it was probable 
that thair aid would be at once with¬ 
drawn firom a ruler who, even under 
strict ponstitutionfil restraints, should 
venture to assume the kingly name and 
dignity. 

The sentiments of Cromwell were 
widely different He was not what he 
had been; nor wonld it be just to con¬ 
sider the change whidb hie views had 
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■undergone as the e£fect merely of self¬ 
ish ambition. He had, ■when he came 
up to the Long tarliament, brought 
with him from his rural retreat little 
knowledge of books, no experience of 
great affairs, and a temper galled by 
the long tyranny of the goremment 
and of the hierarchy. He had, during 
the thirteen years which followed, gone 
through a political edncation of no 
common kind. He had been a chief 
actor in a succession of revolutions. 
He had been long the soul, and at lust 
the head, of a party. He haff com¬ 
manded armies, won uattles, negotiated 
treaties, subdued, pacified, and regu¬ 
lated kingdoms. It would have been 
strange indeed if his notions had been 
still the same as in the days when his 
mind was principally occupied by his 
fields and his religion, and when the 
greatest events which diversified the 
course of his life were a cattle fair or 
a prayer meeting at Huntingdon. He 
saw that some schemes of innovation 
for which he hud once been zealous, 
whether good or bad in themselves, 
were opposed to the general feeling of 
the country, and that, if he persevered 
in those echemcs, he had nothing before 
him but constant troubles, which must 
be suppressed by the constant use of 
the sword. He wCrefore wished to 
restore, in all essentials, t^at ancient 
constitution which the majority of the 
people had always loved, and for which 
they now pined. The course after- 
wards taken by Monk waa not open to 
Cromwell. The memory of one terrible 
day separated the great regicide for 
ever from the House of StUMt. What 
remained was that he should mount 
the ancient English throne, and reign 
according to the ancient English polity. 
If he could effect this, he might hope 
that the wounds of the lacerated State 
would heal fast. Great numbers of 
honest and quiet men would speedily 
rally round him. Those Royalists 
■whose attachment was rather to insti- 
tutionp than to persons, to ths kingly 
office than to King Charles thsEirst or 
King Charles the Second, wonld soon 
kiss the hSnd of King Oliver, The 
peers, who Bow remained sullenly at 
their country house^ and refilled to 


take any part in public affairs, would, 
when summoned to their House by the 
■writ of a King in possession, gladly 
resume their ancient functions. North¬ 
umberland and Bedford, Manchester 
and Pembroke, would be prou^ to bear 
the crown and the spurs, the sceptre 
and the globe, before the restorer of 
aristocracy. A sentiment of loyalty 
would gradually hind the people to the 
new dynasty; and, on the decease of 
the founder of that dynasty, the royal 
dignity might descend with general ac¬ 
quiescence to his posterity. 

The ablest Royalists were of opinion 
that these views were correct, and that, 
if Cromwell had been permitted to 
follow hie own judgment, the exiled 
line would never have been restored. 
But his plan was directly opposed to 
the feelings of the only class which ho 
dared not offend. The name of King 
was hateful to the soldiers. Some of 
them were indeed un^willing to see the 
administration in the hands of any 
single person. The great majority, 
however, were disposed to support their 
general, as elective first magistrate of 
a commonwealth, against all faction.^ 
which might resist his authority: but 
they would not consent that he should 
assume the regal tilie, or that the dig¬ 
nity, which was the just reward of his 
personal merit, should be declared 
hereditary in his familj'. All tliat wa.s 
loft to him was to give to the new re¬ 
public a constitution ,as like the con¬ 
stitution of the old monarchy as the 
army woujji bear. That his elevation 
to power might n6t seem to be nierrdy 
his o^wn act, he convoked a council, 
composed partly of persons ou whoso 
support he could depend, and partly of 
persons whose opposition he might 
safely defy. This assembly, which he 
called a Parliament, and which the 
populace nicknamed, from one of tho 
most conspicuous members, Barebone’s 
Parliament, after exposing itself during 
a short time to the 'puhUc contempt, 
surrendered back to the General the 
powers which it hod received from him, 
and left him at liberty to frame a plan 
of government. » 

His plan bore, from the first, a 
considerable resemblance to the old 
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•English constitution: but, in a few 
The pr»- years, he thought it safe to pro- 
rtoum coed further, and to restore al- 
Cromweii. most erery part of the ancient 
sy.stem under new names and forms. 
The title of King was not revived; 
but the kingly prerogatives were en¬ 
trusted to a Lord High Protector. 
The sovereign was called not His Ma¬ 
jesty, but His Highness. He was not 
crowned and anointed in 'Westminster 
Abbey, but was solemnly enthroned, 
girt with a sword of state, clad in a 
robe of purple, and presented with a 
rich Bible, in Westminster Hall. His 
office was not declared hereditary: but 
he was permitted to name his successor; 
and none could doubt that he would 
name his son. 

A House of Commons was a neces¬ 
sary part of the new polity. In con¬ 
stituting this body, the Protector 
showed a wisdom and a public spirit 
which were not duly appreciated by 
his contemporaries. The vices of the 
old representative system, though by 
no means so serious as they afterwards 
became, had already been remarked by 
farsighted men, Cromwell reformed 
that system on the same principles on 
which Mr. Pitt, a hundred and thirty 
years later, attempted to reform it, and 
on which it was at length reformed in 
our own times. Small boroughs were 
disfranchised even mors unsparingly 
than in 1632 ; and the number of 
county members was greatly increased, 
^'cry few unrepresented towns had yet 
grown into importance. Of those towns 
the most considerable were Manchester, 
Leeds, and Halifax. Representatives 
were given to all three. An addition 
was made to the number of the mem¬ 
bers for the capital. The elective 
franchise was placed on such a footing 
tliat every man of substance, whether 
posses-sed of freehold estates in land 
or not, had a vote for the county in 
which he resided. A few Scotchmen 
and a few of tho English colonists 
settled in Ireland were summoned to 
the assembly which was to legislate, at 
Westminster, for every part of the 
British isles. 

To create a House of Lords was a 
less easy task. Democracy does not 
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require the support of prescription. 
Monarchy has oftensstood without that 
support. But a patrician order is the 
work of time. Oliver found already 
existing a nobility, opulent, highly 
considered, and as popular with the 
commonalty as an;^ nobility has ever 
been. Had he, as' King of England, 
commanded t^e peers to meet him in 
Parliament according to the old usage 
of the realm, many of them would 
undoubtedly have obeyed the call 
This he could not do; and it was to 
no purpose that he offered to the chieffi 
of illustrious families seats in his new 
senate. They conceived that they could 
not accept anomination to an upstart as¬ 
sembly without renouncing their birth¬ 
right and betraying their order. The 
Protector was, therefore, under the 
necessity of filling his Tipper House 
with new men who, during the late 
stirring times, had made themselves 
conspicuous. This was the least happy 
of his contrivances, and displeased all 
parties. The Levellers were angry 
with him for instituting a privil^ed 
class, The multitude, which felt re¬ 
spect and fondness for the great his¬ 
torical names of the land, laughed 
without restraint at a House of Lords, 
in which lucky draymen and shoe¬ 
makers were seated, to which few of 
the old nobfts were invited, and from 
which almost all those old nobles who 
were invited turned disdainfully away. 

How Oliver’s Parliaments were con¬ 
stituted, however, was practically of 
little 'moment: for he possessed the 
meiW of conducting the administration 
without their support, and in defiance 
of their oppositiou. His wish seems to 
have been to govern constitutionally, 
and to substitute the empire of the laws 
for that of the sword. But he soon 
found that, hated as he was, both by 
Royalists and Presbyterians, he could 
he safe only by being absolute. The 
first House of Commons which the 
people elected by bis command, ques- _ 
tiofied his authonty, and was dissolved 
■without having passed a single act. 
His second House of Commons, though 
it recognised him as Protector, 
would gladly have made him Kin^, 
obstinately refused to acknowledge his 
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hbw Lorda. He had no comse left but 
to dksolvB the Prtrliament. “ God," 
ha eotclaimad, at parting, “ be judge 
between you and me! ” 

Yet was the energy of the Protactor’s 
rndministration in nowise relaxed by 
these diaaensions. Those soldiers who 
would not eulFer him to aseutne the 
kingly title stood by him when he 
rentured on acts of power, as high as 
any English King has erer attempted. 
The gowmment, therefore, though in 
form a republic, was in truth a despot¬ 
ism, moderated .anly by the fiadom, 
the aobriety, and the magnaninaity of 
the despot The country was diyided 
intouuilltaiy dietriots. Those districts 
were planed under the command of 
Hgjor Generals. ErsTy insurreotionaiy 
Dierement was promptly put down and 
puaisfaed. The fear inspired by the 
power of the sword, in so strong, steady, 
and easiest a hand, quelled the spirit 
both of Catraliere and Levellers. The 
loyal .genby declared that they were 
still as ready as ever to risk their lives 
£ca the old Mvemment and the old 
dynasty, if there were the slightest 
hope of success: but to rush, at the 
bead of their serving men and tenants, 
OB the pikes of brigades victorious in a 
hundred battles and sieges, would be a 
frantic waste of innocent and honour¬ 
able blood. Both Royaksts and Re¬ 
publicans, having no hope in open 
resistance, began to revolve dark 
schemes of assassination; but the Pro¬ 
tector’s intelligence was good: bis 
vigilance was unremitting; and, when¬ 
ever he moved beyond the walls of his 
palace, the drawn swords and cuirasses 
of his trusty bodyguards encompassed 
him thick on eveiy side. 

Had he been a cruel, licentiaus, nnd 
rspacious prince, the nation might have 
found course in despair, and might 
dmve made a coinvulsive effort to &ee 
itself from military domination. But, 
ike xrievancee whiih the country suf- 
CsiieC though such as excited serious 
idissnntfflit, were by no means such as 
inq^ great masses of men to stake 
their lives, their fertunes, and the wel- 
Saxe of their familise against fetufiil 
odds. tuation, though heavier 
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was not heavy when compared with 
that of the neighbouring stiitcs and 
with the resources of England. Pro¬ 
perty was secure. Even the Cavalier, 
who refrained from giving disturbance 
to the new settlement, enjoyed in peace 
whatever the civil troubles had left 
him. The laws were violated only in 
cases where thesafety of tho Protector’s 
person and government was concerned. 
Justice wa.s administered betwacn man 
and man with an exactness and purity 
not before known. Under no English 
government since the Reformation had 
there been so little religious persecution. 
The unfortunate Roman Catholics, in¬ 
deed, were held to bo scarcely within 
the pale of Christian charity. But the 
clergy of the fallen Anglican Church 
were suff'ered to celebrate their worship 
on condition that they would abstain 
from preaching about poUtics. Even the 
Jews, whose pul lie worship had, ever 
since the thirteenth century, been in¬ 
terdicted, were, in spite of the strong 
opposition of jealous traders and fanat¬ 
ical theologians, permitted to build a 
synagogue in London. 

The Protector's fnrtifrn policy at the 
same time extorted . ungracious ap¬ 
probation of those vhu mo.st detested 
him. The Cavaliers could scarcely 
refrain &om wishing that one who had 
done so much to raise the fame of the 
nntionhad been e icgitiiuate King; and 
■the Eepuhlicans were forced to own that 
the tyrant suffered none but himself 
to wrong his country, andtlfat, ifheliad 
robbed her of liberty, he had at least 
given her .igloiy' in exchange. After 
half a centary during which England 
had been of scarcely more weight in 
Eurcqioan poEtics than Venice or Sai- 
01 ^, eke at once became the most for¬ 
midable power in the world, dictated 
terms of peace to the United Provinces, 
avenged the common injuries of Chris- 
tendm on the pirates of Barbary, 
vanqmshed the Spaniards by land and 
sea, seized one of the finest West 
Indian islands, and acquired on the 
Flemish coast a fortress which oonsoled 
the national pride for the loss of Calais. 
She was suprsme on the ocesn. She 
was the head of the Protestant interest. 
All the reformed Churches scattered 
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ever Roman Catholic kingdoms atdenow- 
ledged Cromwell as their guardian. 
The Huguenots of Languedoc, the shep¬ 
herds who, in the hamlets of the Alps, 
professed n Protestantism older than 
that of Augsburg, were secured from 
oppression by the mere terror of his 
great name. The Pope himself was 
forced to preach humanity and mode¬ 
ration to Popish princes. For a Toice 
which seldom threatened in Tain had 
declared that, unless fayonr were shown, 
to the people of God, the English guns 
should be heard in the Caatle of ^int| 
Angelo. In truth, there was nothing 
which Cromwell had, for his own sate 
and that of his family, so much reas ,a 
to desire as a general religious war ir 
Europe. In such a war he must ha\ 
been the captain of the Protestant ar-. 
mios. Tho heart of England would 
ha 'iB bean with him. Mis yictories 
wc.Jd IvirvB been hailed with an un- 
auimoi w-thusiasm unknown .in the 
ooiiTTry -‘he rout of *he Armada, 
:.l ‘ ilvl hi ,'■» Miaced the glup. which; 
cond. /I hyt*iB ger T ',1 • dee' 
i.tior. , .■ left On his splendid' 
■ hapi ny ’'.jr him he had no: 
, ■ ,y )f disn' ij g his admirahle 
‘ulents, csiiept against the, 
j; jeh . lift'" 'ish.ides. 

-i-v ' ww stood firm, 

•:n obji -.ng-i rsion, admi¬ 

ration, a. „eail tf hi sabjeets. Few 
indeed loved ..'.s go .umment; IrnttlioBe 
who hated it most hated it jIbss than, 
they feared it. Had tt been a worse 
nhaps have 
of all its. 
'VesiKT gO- 
vernmsnt, it would certainly have bwn; 
overthrown in spite of >aU the merits. 
But it had moderation «nou^ 'to ab¬ 
stain from those of^rassions which 
drive men mad ; and .it had a force 
and energy which none but men driven 
mad by oppression would venture to 
cnconnter. ■, 

It has often been affirmed, bnt iriHb 
ourir,^ littlereasoHillhatQliTerdiBdata 
time fortunate for bisreaown, 
an dtbet, if his life bad .been pro¬ 
longed, it would probal^ Imwe closed 

amidst disgraaes and dutashBS. Itiscer- 
tain that he was, do the las^ honoured 


government, it might pa 
been overthrown in spite 
strength. Had it beena 


by his soldiers, obeyed by the whole 
population of the British islands, and 
dreaded by all foreign powers, that he 
was laid among the ancient eovei'eigns 
of England with fnneral pomp sneh as 
London bad never before seen, and that 
he was .succeeded by his son Richard 
as quietly as any King had ever been 
succeeded by any Prince of Wales. 

Hariug fivb months, the administra¬ 
tion of Richard Cromwell went on .so 
tranquilly and regularly that all Europe 
balievpd bhn to be firmly established 
on the chair of state. In truth his 
situation was in some respects much 
more advantageous than that >of has 
father. The young man had made no 
enemy. His hands were unstained 
•civil blood. The Cavaliers thermselves 
allawed hhu to be an honest good- 
natured genideman. The Presbyterian 
party, powerful both in numbers and 
in wealth, had been at deadly feud 
with the late Protector, butwas disposed 
to regaiu. the present Protector with 
favour. That party had alwaya been 
desirous to see the old dvil -polity of 
the ’dhi’iJim restored with some clearey 
'definrhocr and some stronger safe¬ 
guard* lor public Hbi^, but had 
many reasons for dreading the resto¬ 
ration of the old family. Richard was 
the way man for politieiaas of this 
descriptioD* His humanity, ingenu- 
-emsness, and modesty, the mediocri^ 
of his abilities, and tbs docility with 
which 'he submitted to the guidance of 
persons wiser than himsedf, admirabfy 
qualified him to be the bead of a 
hmi'ted monarchy. 

For a tinae it seemed highly probable 
thiit he would, undbr the duratioa of 
able advisers, wflfect whaf his father 
had attempted in vain. A Parliament 
was csdled, and the writs were directed 
after the old fashkxiL The small ho- 
:rough8 vriiioh had -recently bsen dis- 
fr andiis ed r egnined their lost privilege: 
Manchester, Leeds, end HalifaT cessed 
to TOfcuiii membens ; and the county of 
Yank wa egaim limited to two knights. 
It may seeoi strange -to a generation 
which has been excited almost to rasd- 
nwe by the question of parlismentsiEy 
j Mf u gs n -that great ahwes .and towns 
•honld dwe wahmittod with patiaMti 
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and ereo with compUcency, to this 
change: hut though speouliitiTS men 
migh^ even in that age, discern the -vices 
erf. {he old representative system, and 
predict that those -vices -would, sooner 
or later, produce serious practical evil, 
the practical evil had not yet been 
felt. Oliver’s representative system, 
on the other hand, though constructed 
on sound principles, was not popular. 
Both the events in which it originated, 
and the effects which it had produced, 
prejudiced men against it. {t had 
sprung from military violence. It had 
been ffuitful of nothing but disputes. 
The whole nation was sick of govern¬ 
ment by the sword, and pined for 
government by the law. The restora¬ 
tion, therefore, even of anomalies and 
abuses, which were in strict conformity 
with the law, and which had been 
destroyed by the sword, gave general 
satisfaction. 

Among the Commons there was a 
strong opposition, consisting partly of 
avowed ^publicans, and partly of 
concealed Royalists: but a large and 
steady majority appeared to be favour¬ 
able to the plan of reviving the old 
ci-vil constitution under a new dynasty. 
Richard was solemnly recognised as 
first magistrate. The Commons not 
only consented to transact business 
with Oliver’s Lords, hut passed a vote 
acknowledging, the right of those nobles 
-who had, in the late troubles, taken 
the side of public liberty, to sit in the 
Upper Souse of Parliament without 
any new creation. 

Thus far the statesmen by whose 
advice Richard acted had been suc¬ 
cessful. Almost all the parts of the 
government were now constituted as 
they had been constituted at the com¬ 
mencement of the civil war. Had the 
Protector and the Parliament been 
suffered to proceed undisturbed, there 
can he little doubt that an order of 
things similar to that which was after- 
waNS established under the House of 
.Hwutrer would have been established 
under the House of Cromwell. But 
there vras in the state a power more 
than snfieieiit to deal with Protector 
and Parluunent together. Over the sol¬ 
diers Richard had no authority ezeept 


I that which he derived from the great 
name which he had inherited. He 
had never led them to victory. He had 
never even borne arms. AH his tastes 
and habits were pacific. Nor 'were 
his opinions and feelings on religious 
subjects approved by the military 
saints. That he was a good man he 
evinced by proofs more satisfactory than 
deep groans or long sermons, by hu¬ 
mility and suavity when he was at the 
height of human greatness, and by 
cheerful resignation under cruel wrongs 
and misfortunes: but the cant tlien 
commpn in every guardroom gave him 
a disgust which he had not always the 
rudence to conceal. The officers who 
ad the principal infiuence among the 
troops stationed near London -were not 
his friends. They were men distin¬ 
guished by valour and conduct in the 
field, but destitute of the wisdom and 
civil courage which had been conspic¬ 
uous in their deceased leader. Some 
of them were honest, but fanatical. In¬ 
dependents and Republicans. Of this 
class Fleetwood was the representative. 
Others were impatient tobe what Oliver 
had been. His rapid elevation, his 
prosperity and glory, his inauguration 
in the Hall, and his gorgeous obsequies 
in the Abbey, had inflamed their imagi¬ 
nation. They were as well born as he, 
and as well educated; they could not 
understand why they were not as worthy 
to wear the purple robe, and to wield 
the sword of state ; and they puraiied 
the objects of their-wild ambitim, ^ot, 
like him, -with patience, vigilancei^ sa¬ 
gacity, and determination, hut with the 
restlessness and irresolution character¬ 
istic of aspiring mediocrity. Among 
these feeble copies of a great original 
the most conspicuous was Lambert. 

On the very day of Richard’s acces¬ 
sion the officers began to con- 
spire against their now master, 

The good understanding which iIthi of 
existed between him and his porij£°* 
Parliament hastened the crisis. 

Alarm and resentment spread through 
the camp. Both the religious and the 
professional feelings of the army were 
deeply wounded. It seemed that the 
Independents were to be subjected to 
the Presbyterians, and that the men of 
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the sword were to be subjected to the Stuarts or the arniy. The banished 
men of the gown. A coalition was family had oommitftd great faults; but 
formed between the military malecon- it had dearly expiated those faults, and 
tents and the Republican minority of had undergone a long, and, it might be 
the House of Commons, It may well hoped, a salutary training in the school 
be doubted whether Richard could have of adversity. It was probable that 
triumphed over that coalition, even if Charles the Seoon d would take warning 
he had inherited his father’s clear judg- by the fate 9t Charles the First. But, 
ment and iron courage. It is certain be this as it Ji%ht, the dangers which 
that simplicity and meekness like his threatened the country were flich that, 
were not the qualities which the con- in order to avert them, some opinions 
juncture required. He fell ingloriously, might well be compromised, and some 
and .without a strugg:le. He was lised risks might well be incurred. It seemed 
by the army as an instrument for the but too Ukely that England would fall 
purpose of dissolving the Parliament, under the most odious and degrading 
and was then contemptuously thrown of aU kinds of government, under a 
aside. The officers gratified their ro- government uniting all the evils of 
publican allies by declaring that the despotism to aU the evils of anarchy, 
expulsion of the Rump had been illegal, Any thing was preferable to the yoke 
and by inviting that assembly to resume of a succession of incapable and inglo- 
its functions. The old Speaker and a rious tyrants, raised to power, like the 
quorum of the old members came to- Deya of Barbaty, by military revolu- 
gether, andwere proclaimed, amidst the tions recurring at short intervals. Lam- 
scarcely stifled derision and execration belt seemed likely to be the first of 
of the whole nation, the supreme power these rulers; hut within a year Lambert 
in the commonwealth. It was at the might give place to Desboron^b, and 
same time expressly declared that there Desborough to Harrison. As often as 
should be no first magistrate and no the truncheon was transferred from due 
House of Lords, feeble hand to another, the nation would 

But this state of things could not last, be pillaged for the purpose of bestowing 
On the day on which the Long Parlia- a fresh donative on the troops. If the 
ment revived, revived also its old quarrel Presbyterians obstinately stood aloof 
with the army. Again the Rump forgot firom the Royalists, the state was lost; 
that it owed its existence to the pleasure and men nfight well doubt whether, by 
of the soldiers, and began to treat them the combined exertions of Presbyte- 
secnndEi- US subjects. Again the doors rians and Royalists, it could be saved, 
pduion of of the House of Commons were For the dread of that invincible army 
p»rii“* closed by military violence; was on all the inhabitants of the island; 

and a provisional government, and the Cavaliers, taught by a hundred 
named by the officers, assumed the disastrous fields how little numbers can 
direction of affairs. effect against discipline, were even more 

Meanwhile the sense of great evils, completely cowed than the Roundheads, 
and the strong apprehension of still While the soldiers remained united, 
greater evils dose at hand, had at length all the plots and risings of the 
produced an alliance between the Cava- maleeontents were ineffectual. 
liers and the Presbyterians. Some But a few days after the second 
Presbyterians had, indeed, been die- expulsion of the Rump, came 
posed to such an alUancf even before tiungs which gladdened the " 
the death of Charles thq^irst: but it hearts of all who were attached eithei 
was not till after the fall of Richard to monarchy or to liberty. That 
Cromwell that the whole party became mighty force which had, during mpy 
eager for the restoration of the royal years, acted as one man, and which, 
house. There was no longer any reason- while so acting, had been found irre- 
able hope that the old constitution sistible, was at length divided .against 
could he reestablished under a new itself. The army of Scotland had done 
dynasty. One choice only was left, the good service to the Commonwealth, 
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aai4 TO* in. tli» highest statiB of power, refused to acknowledge the 
eOciui^-. It had »borne no part in usurped authority of the provisional 
the IhtettsToIntinns, and had seen them govemment, and^ at the head of seven 
erithtindignation resembling the indig- thousand veterans, marched into Eng- 
natioo which the Shmjan le^nspost^ landiA 

OB- the Danube and the Buporates This step TOSthe signal her a general 
felt, when they learned that the empire esplosion. The people everywhere 
had been put up to* sale by the refused to pay tales. The apprentices 

torian Guards, it was intplerable that of the City assembled by thousands 
certain rd|dments dnuld, merely be- and clamoured for a free Parliament, 
cause they happened to be quartered The- fleet sailed up the Thames, and 
near WestminstsTi take on themselves to declared against the tyranny of the 
make and unmake several guvennmsnts soldiers. The soldiers, no longer under 
in the course of half a year. If it the control of one commanding mind, 
ware fit that the state should he tegu- separated into factions. Every regi- 
lated by the soldierB, those soldiers merit, afraid lest it should be left alone 
who upheld the English ascendency on a maidc for the vengeance of the op- 
the north of the Tweed ware as well pressed nation, hastened to make a 
entitled to a voice as those who wm- separate peace. Lambert, who had 
Boned the Tower of London. There hastened northward to encounter the 
appears to have been less fooafiaiem army of Scotland, was abandoned by 
among the troDM stationed in Scotland his troops, and became a prisoner, 
than in any other part of lie axmy; During thirteen years the civil power 
and their geaeral, Geo^ Monk, wn* had, in aveigr conflict, been compelled 
himself the very opponte of a aesJot. to yield to the military power. The 
H« had, at the oommenoament of the military power now humbled itself 
cwil war, home arms for the King, before the civil power. The Kump, 
had been made pmamar by the Jtound- generally hated and despised, but still 
heads, had then accepted a commiseion the only body in the country which had 
from the Parliament, and, with very any show of legal authority, ratiumed 
slender pretensions to saintship, had again' to the hones fi-om wkieh it had 
raised himself to hi^ cemmaod* hy been twice-ignominioasly expelled, 
his courage and pcofessional sk^. He In the meantims Monk was advanc- 
had been an usefhl Servant fo both the ing towards London. Wherever he 
Protectors, had quietly acquiesced came, ther gentry flocked round him, 
when the officers af Westminster imploring him. to-use his power for the 
pulled down PUchard and restoiad-the purpose of csstoiiog peace and liberty 
Long Parttameat, and would psrhaps to llie distracted nation. The General, 
have acquiescod as quietly in tl^ coldbloodeih thcituj^n, zealous for no 
second expulsion of the Leog Parliai- polity and for no religion, maintained 
ment, if the- jmovisiDnal goveiamient an impenetrable reserve. What were 
had abstained from giving him oajise at this tame his plans, aud whetoer he 
of oflbncs and apprfficnsion. Sbr his had any {dan, mny well be doubted, 
nature was caufrous and somewhat HEa great object, apparently, was to 
sluggish; nor was he st all dispoied fct«p himself, as Itmg as possible, free 
to hazard sure and moderate advan- to ffiflose between, several lines of ac- 
togas-fm'the chance of obtaining even tMh- Such, indeed, is commonly the 
the most splendid enioc^s; Hie semns polity of men -who are, like him, dis- 
to havoybeen impelled to attain the tinguiahad rather by wartness than by 
new Idlers of the Goannonwashi less fionightadness. It was probably not tQl 
by the hopsthat if he overthzewthem, he had been some d^a in the capital 
he sfaouhl beeome grwt, than by the that he had mads up his mind. The 
fonc.liid, subigittad to them,, hd cry of flie whole people was for a free 
shqslOi6»eto-be tocure. Whatever Parliament; aud there could bo no 
were-Itrdlsolared himself doubt that a Parliament really free 
the ahanqwMff I# iSe oppressed civil wouldlnstantlyrestoretheexiledfamily. 
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The Eump and the soldiers were still 
hostile to the House of Stuart. But 
the Rump was universally detested and 
despised. The power of the soldiers 
was indeed still formidable, but had 
been greatly diminished by discord. 
They had no head. They had recently 
been, in many parts of the country, 
arrayed against each other. On the 
very day before Monk reached London, 
there was a fight in the Strand between 
the cavalry and the infantry. An 
united army had long kept down a 
divided nation; but the nation was 
now united, and the army was divided. 

During a short time, the diesimula- 
MMk So. tion or irresolution of Monk 
aSeZ- kept aU parties in a state of 
iiimEDt painful suspense. At length 
he broke silence, and declared for a free 
Parliament. 

As soon as his declaration was knovro, 
the whole nation was wild with delight. 
AVherever he appeared thousands 
thronged roimd him, shouting and 
blessing his name. The bells‘ of all 
England rang joyously: the gutters 
ran with ale; and, night after night, 
the sky five miles round London was 
reddened by innumerable bonfires. 
Those Presbyterian members of the 
House of Commons who had many 
years before been expelled by tbe 
army, returned to their seats, and were 
hailed witli acclamations by great 
multitudes, which filled 'Westminster 
HaU and Palace Yard. The Indepen¬ 
dent leaders no longer dared to uow 
their faces in the streets, and. were 
scarcely safe within their own dwell¬ 
ings. Temporary provision was made 
for the government: writs ware issued 
for a general election; and then that 
memorable Parliament, which had, in 
the course of twenty eventful years, 
experienced every variety of fortune, 
which had triumphedover its sovereign, 
which had been enslaved and degraded 
bj' its servants, whioh hqd been twice 
ejected and twice restoped, solemnly 
decreed its own dissolution. 

The result of the eleetdons was such 
Oenci .1 US. might have been expected 
of from the temper of the natiorr. 

The new House of Qommons 
consisted, with few exceptions, of persene 


friendly to the royal family. ThePres- 
byterions formed tl^ mstjority. 

That'there would'be a restoration now 
seemed almost certain; but whether 
there would be a. peaceable restora¬ 
tion was matter of painfhl doubt The 
soldiers were in a gloomy and savage 
mood. They hate^ the title of King. 
They hated the name of Stuart. They 
hated Presbylerianism much, and Pre¬ 
lacy more. They saw with bitter in¬ 
dignation that the close of their long 
domination was approaching, and that 
a life of inglorious toil and penary was 
before them. They attributed their ill 
fortune to the weakness of soma gene¬ 
rals, and to the treason of others. One 
hour of their beloved Oliver might even 
now restore the glory which had de¬ 
parted. Betrayed, disunited, and left 
without any chief in whom they could 
confide, tb^ ware yet to he dreaded. 
It was no light thing to encounter the 
rage and despair of fifty thousand fight¬ 
ing men, whose backs no enemy had 
ever seen. Monk, and those with whom 
he acted, were well aware that the crisis 
was most perilous. They employed 
every art to sooth and to divide the 
discontented warriors. At the same 
time vigorous preparation was made for 
a conflict The army of Scotland, now 
[quartered in London, wae kept in good 
humour by hri^s, praises, and pro- 
misea The wealthy citizens grudged 
nothing to a red coat, and were indeed 
so liberal of their best wine, that war¬ 
like saints were sometimes seen in a 
condition not very honourable either 
to their religious or to their military 
character. Some refractory regiments 
Monk ventured to disband. In tbe 
meantime the greatest exertions were 
made by the provisianal government, 
with the strenuous aid of the whole 
body uf the gentry and magistracy, to 
organise the militia. In every county 
the trainbands were held ready to 
march ; and this force cannot he esti¬ 
mated at less than a hundred and 
twenty thousand men.. In Hyde Park 
twenty thousand citizens, well armed 
and accoutred, passed in review, and 
I showed a spirit which justified the hops 
that; in case of need, they would 
manftdly for their shops and fireside. 
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The fleet Vis heutily with the natioD. stiuceljone could be found who w&a not 
(It wal e Itirniig tune, a time of anxiety, weeping with delight. The journey to 
jetofhope. The preysiling opinion waa London was a continued triumph. The 
that Euf&nd would be deUvered, butnot whole road from Rochester was bocder- 
without a dem crate and bloody struggle, ed by booths and tents, and looked like 
andthattheclaBewhichbadeolongruled an interminable fair. Ereiywhere flags 
bythe swordwould perish by the aword. were flying, bells and music sounding. 
Happily the dangers of a conflict wine and ale flowing in riyera to the 
were arcrteA There was indeed one health of him whoau return was the re- 
moment of extrema peiil. Lambert turn of peace, of law, and of freedom. 
eacaped{h)mliucoDfliienie>it,Bnd called But in the midat of the general j’oj, one 
his comradca to anna. The flame of spot presented a dark and threatening 
civil war was actually rekindled; hut aspect. On Blackhesth the army was 
by prompt and vigorous exertion’it was drawn up to welcome the sovereign, 
tiMden outhefoToit hadtime to ipresd. He amiled, bowed, and extended his 
The luckleEB imitator of Cromwell, was hand graciously to tha lina of the colo- 
a^nin a prisoner. The flulure of his nels and miyota. But all his courted 
dnlabrpnse damped the apirit of the aol- was vain. The countenances of the sol- 


they sullenly resigned them- 
fslvBS to their fate. 

' 'The new Parliament, which, having 
ThaUa- called wi^out the rnm 

jwniiaa. wlit, is more acenrately de- 


diera were sad and lowering; and, had 
they given way to their feelings, the 
festive pageant of which they reluctantly 
made a part would have had a mourn¬ 
ful and bloody end. But there was no 


scribed as a Convention, met at West- concert among them. Discord and de- 
minster. The Lords repaired to thehull, fection had left them no confldencs in 
from which they had, during more than their chiefs or in each other. The whole 
eleven years, been excluded by force, array of the City of London was pnder 
StAHauseainatantly invited the King arms. Numerous companies of militia 
to return to his country. He was pro- had asaembled from veriouB parts of 
claimed with pomp never before kuown. the realm, under tha command of loyal 
A gallant fleet convoyed bim from Hoi- noblemen and gentlemen, to welcome 
land to tbe coast of Kent. When he the King. That great day closed in 
landed, Che cliffi of Dover were covered peace; and the restored Wandetsi re- 
by thou sands of gazers, aii\png whom pojsod safla in the palaee of hie ancestors. 
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Thb klKtoiy of England, during tbo 
serenteeuth eentuiy, ia the hie- 
SruM tory of tlie bnuBformation of n 
limit ad moimrel]^, coastitntud 
after the faafaion oC the middle 
- ages, into a limited monarchy 
‘***' euitad to that male adranted 
■(ate of society in which the public 
ehni^gei' can no longer be borne by 
the eitltas of the aown, and in whiim 
the pnl^iQ^efeJiee em no louTCr be en¬ 
trust^ ifgr a^wlal BUlitis. We hare 
■eeit Wlitinaiia iriio were at 

the haiddX^toXoag Parliament made, 
in 194z, n (MU'emct to aoeonmlieli 


this change by tranefening, directly and 
formally, to the Estates of the realm 
the choice of minietere, the command 
of the army, and the euperintcndenca 
of the whole necutire administration. 
TbiB Bchemc was, perhaps, the best that 
could then be eontriTed; but it was 
completely disconcerted by the course 
which the civil war took. The Houses 
triumphed, it is true; but not tu sfter 
such a struggle as made it necessary 
for them to call into existsnee a powsc 
which they could not control, and which 
soon begun to domineer over all orders 
and all paitisa. During a few years, the 
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evils inseparable from military govern- principles of government, had they 
ment were, in some degree, mitigated drawn up a new cofjstitution and sent 
by the wisdom and magnanimity of the it to Charles, had conferences been 
great man who held the supreme com- opened, had couriers been passing and 
mand. But, when the sword, which he repaeeing during some weeks between 
had wielded, with energy indeed, but 'Westminster and the Netherlands, with 
with energy always guided by good jjrojects and counterprojects, replies By 
sense and generally tempered by good Hyde and rejoinders by Piynne, the 
nature, bad passed to captains who coalition on which the public safety 
posse.s.scd neither hie abilities nor his depended wodld have been dissolved: 
virtues, it seemed too probable that the Presbyterians and Royalists would 
order and liberty would perish in one certainly have quarrelled: the military 
ignominious ruin. factioqp might possibly have been re- 

That ruin was happily averted. It concil^; and the misjudging friends 
has been too much the practice of of liberty might long have regretted, 
writers zealous for freedom to represent under a rule worse than that of the 
the Restoration as a disastrous event, worst Stuart, the golden opportunity 
and to condemn the folly or baseness which had been suffered to esei^e. 
of that Convention which recalled the The old civil polity was, therefor®, 
royal family without exacting new seen- by the general consent of both aiiniiuiin 
cities against maladministratioa Those the great parties, reestablished. Sy'SjJSV 
who hold this language do not compre- It was again exactly what it had ""Ui. 
hend the real nature of the crisis which been when Charles the First, eighteen 
followed the deposition of Richard years before, withdrew from his capital. 
Cromwell. England was in imminent All those acta of the Long Parliament 
danger of falling under the tyranny of whichhadreceivedtheroyalassentwere 
a succession of small men raised up and admitted to be still in full force. Ope 
pulled down by military caprice. To fresh concession; a concession in which 
deliver the country from the domina- the Cavaliers were even more deeply 
tion of the soldiers was the first object interested than the Roundheads, was 
of every enlightened patriot: hnt it was easily obtained from the restored King, 
an object which, while the soldiers were The military tenure of land had been 
united, the most sanguine could scarcely originally created as a means of national 
expect to attain. On a sudden a gleam defence. But in the course of ages what- 
of hope appeared. General was opposed ever was useful in the institution had 
to gcnertil, army to army. On the use disappeared, and nothing was left but 
which might be made of one auspicious ceremonies and grievances. A landed 
moment depended the future destiny of proprietor who held an estate under the 
the nation. Our ajicestors used that crown by knight service,—and it was 
moment well. They forgot old injuries; thus that most of the soil flf England 
waved petty scruples, adjourned to a was held,—had to pay a large flue on 
more convenient season all dispute coming to his property. He could not 
about the reforms which our institu- alienate one acre without purchasing a 
tions needed, and stood together. Cava- license. < 'When he died, if his domains 
licrs and Roundheads, Episcopalians descended to an infant, the sovereign 
and Preebyterians, in firm union, for was guardian, and was not only entitled 
the old laws of the land against mill- to great part of the rents during the 
tary despotism. The exact partition minority, but could require the ward, 
of power among King, Lords, and Com- under heavy penalties, to marry any 
mens, might well be postponed till it person of suitable rank. Thechiefbait 
had been decided whether England which attracted a needy sycophant to 
should be governed by King, lords, the court was the hope of obtaining, as 
and Commons, -fir by cuirassiers and the reward of servility and flattery, a 
pikemen. Had the stateamen of the royal letter to an heiress. These abnsea 
Convention taken a different course, had peitthed with the monarchy. That 
had they held long debates on ths they should not revive with it wag the 
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V'Wi of erery landed gentleman in tha tinned tn be ineeparebly aeeociaCed 
Id&gdbm. Thpy -rere, 'tlierefore, bo- in the imagination of Eoyidiate and 
fcnmly aboUshedby statute; and no relic PrelatiatswiUl regicide and field preach- 
ef the ancient tenures in chivalry was iitg. A century after the death of 
Bufieredtoremain, eiceptthosehouontty Cromwell, the Tories BtiU continued to 
services which are still, at a coronation, clamour against every augmentation of 
rendered to the person of the sovereign the regular soldiery, and to sound the 
by some lords of maliors. praise of a national militia. So late as 

The troops were now to jbe disbanded, the year 1789, a minister who etyoyed 
Dtiiiud. Shifty thousand' men, accBS- no common measure of their confidence 
tacoftile toraed to the profession of arms, found it impossible to overcome their 
were at once thrown on fce aversion to his scheme of fortifying the 
world: and experience seemedtowarrant coast: nor did they ever look with 
the belief that this change would pro- entire complacency on the standing 
duce mnch misery and crime, that the army, till the French Revolution gave 
discharged veteranswould be seen beg- a new direction to their apprehensions, 
ging in every street, or that they The coalition which had restored the 
would be driven by hunger to pillage, ffing terminated with the dan- 
But no such result followed. In a few ger from whidi it had' sprung; be'wScn 
months there remained not a trace and two hostile parties again 
indicating that the most fennidabie appeared ready fbr conflict. ^”“3^ 
army in the world had just been- ab- Both indeed were agreed as 
sorbed into the mass of the community, to the propristv of inflicting punish- 
The Royalists themselves- confessed ment on soma uMappy men who were, 
that, in every department of honest at that moment, objects of almost 
industry, the discarded warriors pros- universal hatred. Cromwell wa§ no 

pered beyond other men, that none was mors; and those who had fled ’•rore 
charged with any theft or robbery, that him were forced to content themselves 
none ivaa heard to ask an alms, and -with the miserable satisfaction of 
tiiat, if a baker, a mason, or a waggoner digging up, hanging, quartering, and 
attracted notice by his diligence and burning the remains of the greatest 
Bobriety, he was in all probability one prince that has ever ruled' England, 
of Oliver’s old soldiers. Other objects of vengeunoe, few indeed. 

The military tyranny had passed yet too many, were found among the 
away; but it had left deep and enduring repubhcan dtiefs. Soon, however, the 
traces in the public mind. 1316 name conquerors, glutted with the blood of 
of standing army was long hsdd in the regicides, turned against each 
abhorrence ; and it is remarkable that other. The Roundheads, while admit- 
this feeling was even stronger among ting the virtues ot the late King, and 
the Cavaliers than among the Bound- while condemning the sentence passed 
heads. It ought to be considered as a upon him by an illegal tribunal, yet 
most fortunate ciroumatanto that, when maintained that 1^ administration had 
«ur ooontry was, for the first and last been, in many thinp, unconstitutional, 
tfeie, ruled by the sword, the sword and that the Houses had taken arms 
WHS in the hands, not of h^ legitimate against him from good motives and on 
prinoee, but of those rebels who slew strong grounds. The monarohy, these 
As King and demolished the Church, politicians conceived, had no worse 
a prinoe, with a title as good as enemy than the fiatterer who exalted 
Chet of Charl^ commanded an army the prerogative above the law, who 
as good as that of CromweU, there condemned all opposition to regal en- 
W 101 & hare been little hope indeed for croachments, and who reviled; not only 
the Kbertfosof Bi^and. Happfly that Cromwell and. Harrison, but Pym and 
infCrume^ty"n'tBeh alone the monar- Hampden, as traitors. If the King 
dl^ Daidf*.tehtedB alteolute became an widted for a quiet and prosperous 
el^etit of pMHhv horror and disgust to reign, he must confide in toose who, 
Ae monarch^ party, and Ibng con-1 thongh they hid drawn the sword in 
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Jefeace of the ioTaded privileges of 
Parliaments had yet themeelvBB 

to the rage of the eoidiem in order to 
save his father, and had taken, the chief 
part in bringing back the royid fkinUy. 

The feeling of the Cavnliers tras- 
widely different Ihiring eighteenyearB 
they had, through all vicissitiadBas been 
faithful to the Crown. Having shared 
the distress of their prinoB) ware they 
not to share his triumph? Was no 
distinction to be made between them 
and the dieloyal eul^ect who had 
fought against his right&l sovereign, 
who had adhered to Bichard Cromwells 
and who had never concurred in the 
restoration of the Stuarts, tOl it ap¬ 
peared that nothing else could sarre the 
nation fi-om the tyranny of the army 1 
Grant that such a man had, by biS' 
recent services, fairly earned his pardon. 
Yet were his servicesj rendered at the 
eleventh hour, to be put in comparison 
with the toils and sufferings of those 
who had borne the burden' and heat of 
the day ? Was he to be ranked with 
men who had no need of the royal 
clemency, with men who had, in every 
part of their lives, merited the royal 
gratitiulo?- Above all, was he to be 
suffered to retain a fortune raised out 
of the substance of the ruined defen- 
dere of the throne ? Was it not enough 
that his head and his patrimonial 
estate, a hundred times forfeited to- 
justice, w»e secure, and that he shared, 
■with the rest of the nation, in the 
hleseings of that mild government of 
which he had long beep the foe ? Was 
it neceasary that he should be rewarded' 
for hie treason at the expense of men 
whose only crime wajathe fidelity with 
which they had obeewed their oath of 
allegiance ? And what interest had 
the King in gorging his, old enemies 
with prey torn from his old friends ? 
What confidence could be placed in 
men who bad opposed their sovereign, 
made war on him, imprisoned him, and 
who, even now, instead of hanging 
down thefr heads in shame and contri¬ 
tion, vindicated all that they had done, 
and scorned to think that they had 
given an illustrious proof of loyalty ,1^ 
just stopping short of regicide? , it 
W'as true that they had lately assisted 
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to. aet np the throne; but it was not 
lese trtte tJiat they* had previously 
pulled i* down, and that they still 
avowed principles which might impel 
them te pull it down again; iJndoubt- 
edly it might he fft that n^ks of 
royal approbation ^uld be bestowed 
on some converts ■who had been emi¬ 
nently useful: but policy, as well as 
Justice and gratitude, ei^oined the 
King to give the. highest place in. 
hie regard to those who, from- first to 
last, thrijugh good and evil, had stood 
by his house. On these grounds the 
Cavaliers very naturally demanded in¬ 
demnity for all that they had suffered, 
and preference in the distribution of 
tile favours of the Grown. Some violent 
members of the party went further, 
and clamoured for lai^e categciies of, 
pnosoription". 

The political feud.' wae, as usual, 
osasperatedby a religious-feud. luiisiou. 
The King found the' Church numVoii. 
in a angular state. A short time' 
before the commencement of the- civil 

war, his fkther had given a reluctant 
assent to a bill, strongly supported by 
Falkland, which deprived the Bishups 
of their seats in the House of Lords ; 
but Episcopacy and the Liturgy had 
never been abolished by law. The 
Long Parliament, however, had passed 
ordinances which had made a complete 
revolution in'Church government and 
in public -worship, ifiie new system 

was, in principle, scarcely lees Erastian 
than that wMch it displaced. The 
Houssb; guided chiefly by the counsels 
of the accomplished Seiden, had deter¬ 
mined' to keep the ^iritual power 
strictly subordinate' to the tempoitd 
power. They had refused to deoljire 
that any form of ecclesiastical polity 
was of divine origin ; and they had' 
provided that, from all the Church 
courts, an appeal should lie in the last 
resort to ParMsment. With this 
highly important reseiyation, it had 
been resolved to set up in :&glaud a. 
hierarchy dosely rerambling that which 
nW exists in Seothuid. The authority 
of CQunrils, rising one above another 
in regular gradation, was substituted 
for the authority of Bishops and 
Archbishopsi The Liturgy gave place 
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to the Presbyterian Directory. But 
scarcely had the sew regulations been 
framed, when the Independents rose to 
supreme influence in the state. The 
Independents had no disposition to 
enforce the ordinances touching classi- 
<sai, provincial, and national B 3 rnods. 
Those ordinances, therefore, were never 
oarried into full execution. The Pres¬ 
byterian system was filly established 
nowhere but in Middlesex and Lanca¬ 
shire. In the other fifty counties, 
almost every parish seems to hjve been 
unconnected with the neighbouring 
parishes. In some districts, indeed, 
the ministers formed themselves into 
voluntary associations, for the purpose 
of mutual help and counsel; but these 
Bssociationshadno ooereivepower. The 
patrons of livings, being now cbeched 
by neither Bi^op nor Presbytery, 
would have been at liberty to confide 
the cure of souls to the most scandalous 
of mankind, but for the arbitrary inter¬ 
vention of Oliver. He established, by 
his own authority, a board of commis¬ 
sioners, called IMera. Most of these 
persons were Independent divines; 
but a few Presbyterian ministers and a 
few laymen had seats. The certificate 
of the Triers stood in the place both 
of institution and of induction ; and 
without such a certificate no person 
could bold a benefice. This was un¬ 
doubtedly one of the most despotic 
acts ever done by any English ruler. 
Yet, as it was generally felt that, 
without some such precaution, the 
country would be overrun by ignorant 
and drunken reprobates, baring the 
name and receiving thapay of ministers, 
some highly respectable persons, who 
were not in general friendly to Crom¬ 
well, allowed that, on this occasion, he 
had been a public benefactor. The 
jBesentees whom the Triers had ap¬ 
proved took possession of the rectories, 
cultivated the glebe lands, collected the 
tithes, prayed without book or surplice, 
and atemistered the Eucharist to 
ooramnnicants seated at long tables. 
Thus the ecclesiastical polity of the 
realm ^iras in inextricable confusion. 
E^seupacy was the form of go^m- 
ment prescribed by the old law which 
was atiU unrepealed. The form of 
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government prescribed by parliameii! 
taiy ordinance was Presbyterian. But 
neither the old law nor the parliamen- 
taiy ordinance was practically in force. 
The Church actually established may 
be described as an irregular body 
made up of a few presbyteries and many 
Independent congregations, which were 
all held down and held together by the 
authority of the government. 

Of those who had been active in 
bringing hack the King, many were 
zealous for Synods and for the Direc¬ 
tory, and many were desirous to ter¬ 
minate by a compromise the religious 
dissensions which had long agitated 
England. Between the bigoted follow¬ 
ers of Laud and the bigoted followers 
of Knox there could be neither peace 
nor truce: but it did not seem im¬ 
possible to effect an accommodation 
between the moderate Episcopalians 
of the school of Usher and the moderato 
Presbyterians of the school of Baxter. 
The moderate Episcopalians would 
admit that a Bishop might lawfully be 
assisted by a council. The moderate 
Presbyterians would not deny that 
each provincial assembly might law¬ 
fully have a peman^pt president, and 
that this president might lawfully be 
called a Bishop. There might be a 
revised Liturgy which should not ex¬ 
clude extemporaneous prayer, a bap¬ 
tismal service in which the sign of the 
cross might he used or omitted at 
discretion, a communion servicB at 
which the faithful might sit if their 
consciences forbade them to kneel. But 
to no such plan could the great body 
of the Cavaliers listen with patience. 
The religious members of that party 
were consoientioolly attached to the 
whole system of their Church. She 
had been dear to their murdered King. 
She had consoled them in defeat and 
penury. Her eervice, so often whispered 
in an inner chamber during the season 
of trial, had such a charm for them 
that they were nnwiHing to part with 
a single response. Otiier Eoyalists, 
who made little pretence to piety, yet 
loved the Episcopal Church because she 
was the foe of their foes. They valued 
a prayer or a ceremony, not on account 
of the comfort which it conveyed to 
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lliemselves, but on account of the vexa¬ 
tion which it gave to the Roundheads, 
and were so far from being disposed to 
purchase union by concession that they 
objected to concession chiefly because 
it tended to produce union. 

Such feelings, though blamablo, were 
viivopu. natural and not wholly inex- 
the M- cusable. The Puritans had un- 
doubtedly, in the day of their 
power, given cruel provocation. They 
ought to ha^’e learned, if from nothing 
else, yet from their own discontents, 
fromtheir own struggles, from their own 
victory, from the fall of that proud 
hierarchy by which they had been so 
heavily oppressed, that, in England, 
and in the seventeenth century, it was 
not in the power of the civil magistrate 
to drill tho minds of men into.con¬ 
formity mth bis own system of theology. 
They proved, however, as intolerant and 
as meddling as ever Laud had been. 
They interdicted under hea^y penalties 
the use of the Book of Common Prayer, 
not only in churches, but even in pri¬ 
vate houses. It was a crime iu a child 
to read by the bedside of a sick parent 
one of those beautiful collects which 
had soothed the griefs of forty genera¬ 
tions of Cliristians. Severe punish¬ 
ments were denounced against such as 
should presume to blame the Calvinistic 
mode of worship. Clergymen of re¬ 
spectable character were not only eject¬ 
ed from their benefices by thousands, 
but wero frequently exposed to the 
outrages of*a fanatical rabble. Churches 
and sepulchres, fine works of art and 
curious remains of aiftiquity, were bru¬ 
tally defaced. The Parliament resolved 
that all pictures in tho royal collection 
which contained representations of 
Jesus or of the Virgin Mother should 
be^ burned. Sculpture fared as ill as 
painting, Nym^s and Graces, the 
work of Ionian chisels, were delivered 
over to Puritan stonemasons to be 
made decent. Against, the lighter 
vices the ruling faction waged war with 
a zeal little tempered by humanity or 
by common sense. Sliarp laws were 
passed against betting. It was enacted 
that adukery should be punished with 
death. The illicit intercourse of the 
sexes, even where neither violence nor 


seduction was imputed, where no public 
scandal was given, yhere no conjugal 
right was violated, was made a mis¬ 
demeanour. Public amusements, from 
the masques which were exhibited at 
the mansions of the great down to the 
wrestling matches and grinning matches 
on village greensp were vigorously 
attacked. One ordinance directed that 
all the Mayp&les in England should 
forthwith be hewn down. Another 
proscribed all theatrical diversions. 
The plaprhouses were to be dismantled, 
the spectators fined, the actors whipped 
at the cart’s tail. Ropedancing, puppet- 
shows, bowls, horseracing, were re¬ 
garded with np friendly eye. But bear- 
baiting, then a favourite diversion of 
high and .low, was the abomination 
which most strongly stirred the wrath 
of the austere sect^iee. It is to be 
remarked that their antipathy to this 
sport had nothing in common with the 
feeling which has, in our own time, 
induced the legislature to interfere for 
the purpose of protecting beasts against 
the wanton cruelty of men. Tho Puri¬ 
tan hated bearbaiting, not because it 
gave pain to the bear, but because it 
gave pleasure to the spectators. In deed, 
he generally contrived to enjoy the 
double pleasure of tormentmg both 
spectators and bear.* 

• 

^ How little compassion for the bear had 
to do with the matter is sufficiently proved by 
the following extract from a paper entitled A 
perfect Diurnal of some Fassag^os of Forlia- 
mont, and from other Farts of the Kingdom, 
from Monday, July 24th, to Monday, July 
dlst, 1S43. “ Upon the queen's coming from 
Holland, she brought with her, besides a com¬ 
pany of savagelik^ruffians, a company of 
savage bears, to whit purpose you may judge 
by the sequ^. Those bears were left about 
Newark, and were brought into country towns 
constantly on the Lord’s daytobebait^,such 
is the religion those here related would settle 
amongst us; and, if any went about to hinder 
or but spe^ against llieir damnable, pro¬ 
fanations, they were presently noted as Round¬ 
heads and Puritans, and sure to be plundered 
for it. But eoine of Colonel Cromwoll’s forces 
Doming by accident into Uppingham town, 
in Rutland, on the Lord's day, found these 
bears playing thore in the usuai manner, and, 
in the height of their sport, caused them to be 
seized upon, tied to a tree and shot.” This 
was by no means a solitary instance. Colonel 
Pride, when Sherlfl of Surrey, ordered the 
beasts in the bear garden of Southwark to be 
killed. He is represented by a loyal satirist 
as defending the act thus “ Ihe first ti ung 
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Ferkape no single circumstance more 
strongly illustrates the temper of the 
precisians than their conduct respecting 
Ohristmas day. Christmas had been, 
from time immemorial, the season of 
and domestic aifection, the season 
arhen families assembled, when child¬ 
ren came home drom school, when 
quarrele were made up, when carols 
were heard in every street, when every 
house was decorat^ with evsrgreeus, 
and every table was loaded with good 
cheer. At that season all hearts not 
utterly destitute of kindness 4rere en¬ 
larged and saftened. .At that season 
the poor were admitted to partake 
largely of the overflowings of the wealth 
of the rich, whose bounty was peculiarly 
acceptable on account of the shortness 
of the days and of the severity of the 
weather, At tN^flaasan the interval 
between landlord and tenant, master and 
•errant, was less marked,than through 
tile rest of the year. Where there is 
much anjoymeut there will be some 
racess: yet, on the whole, the spirit in 
which the holiday was kept was not 
unworthy of a Christian festival. The 
Long Parliament gave orders, in 1644, 
that thetwenty-fifth of Deeember should 
be strictly observed as a fast, and that 
nllmeu should pass it in humbly be-' 
moaning the great national sin whkh 
they and their fathers had so often 
oommitted on that day by ron 
under the misletoe, eating hoar’s 1 
and dianking ale fl^oured with 
apples. Ko public act nf that time 
seems to have •irrita'bed the common 
peofie more. On tlieaiejtt<ajmiversary' 
of the festival foniadable riots broke 
out in many placesT The oonstables 
were resisted, ^ae magistrates insulted, 
<the houses of noted realots attacked, 
and the proscribed service of the day 
gpenly read in the churches. 

Such was the spirit of the -extreme 
Jhritans, both Pr^yterian and Inde¬ 
pendent OUver, indeed, was little 
to be either a .persecutor lOT a 

that is upon my spirits^ tlte Uning of the 
betm.for which the peoiilfl hate me, and oaU 
me all the names in the xatnbow. Butdidnot 
Savid kllla hear ? Bid not the lord Deputy 
Ireton hDl « .bear? Jiiidnnt another loid of 
wursklil Asa bHm 7’’-—Bait S»ech and Dying 
Weeds sdWftames ~ ‘' 


meddler. But OEver, the head ofapnrty, 
and consequently, to a great extent, the 
slave of a party, could not govern alto¬ 
gether according to his own inclina¬ 
tions. Even under his adraini,stration 
many magistrates, within their own 
jurisdiction, made themselves as odious 
us Sir Hudibras, interfered with nU 
the pleasures of the neighbourhood, 
dispersed festive meetings, and put 
fiddlers in 'the stocks. Still more 
formidable was the zeal of the soldiers. 
In every viEage where they appeared 
there was an efid of dancing, bellringing, 
and hockey. In London they several 
times intaiTUptEd theatrical perfonn- 
ancee at whiidi the Protector had the 
judgment and good nature to connive. 

With the fear and hatred inspired 
by such a tyranny contempt was largely 
mingled. The peculiarities of the 
Puritan, his look, his dress, his dialect, 
his Btrmge ncmples, had been, ever 
since the time of Elizabeth, favourite 
subjects with mockers. But these 
peculiarities appeared fax more gro¬ 
tesque iu a faction which ruled a great 
empire than in obscure and persecuted 
congregotious. The cant, which had 
moved laughter when it was heard on 
the stage fiom Tribulation Wholesome 
arid Zeal-of-the-Xand Busy, was stiU 
more laughable whan.it proceeded from 
the lips of Generals and Councillors of 
State. It is also to be noticed that 
during the civil troubles several sects 
had sprung into existence, whose eccen¬ 
tricities surpassed anything that had 
before been seen in England. A mad 
tailor, named Lodowiok 'Mnggleton, 
wandered from pothouse to pothouse, 
tippling ale, and denouncing eternal 
torments against thoee who refused to 
boKeve, on hie testimony, that the 
Supreme Being was only six feet high, 
and that the sun was just four mdes 
from the earth.'* George Fox had 
raised a tempest of derision by pro¬ 
claiming -that it was a violation of 
Christian sineerity to designate a single 
person by a plural pronoun, and that 
it was au idolatrous homage to Janus 
and Wodon to talk about January aud 

• Bee Penn’s New 'Wltoeeiei provail CBd 
Heretlos, and UngeWonie works, ynuitm. 
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■Wedne.?day. His doctrine, a few years 
later, was embraced by eome eminent 
men, and rose greatly in the public 
estimation. Hut at the time of the 
Eestoration the Quakers were popularly 
regarded as the most despicable of 
fanatics. By the Puritans they were 
treated with severity here, and were 
persecuted to the death inHewEngland. 
Nevertheless the public, which^seldom 
makes nice distinctions, often con¬ 
founded the Puritan with the Quaker. 
Both were schismatics. Both hated 
episcopacy and the Liturgy. Both had 
what seemed extravagant whimsies 
about dress, diversions, and postures. 
Widely as the two differed in opinion, 
they were popularly classed togsthar 
as canting schismatics; and whatever 
was ridiculous or odious in either 
increased the scorn and aversion which 
the multitude felt for both. 

Before the civil wars, even those 
who most disliked the opinions and 
manners of the Puritan were forced to 
admit that his- moral conduct was 
generally, in essentials, blameless; hut 
this praise was now no longer bestowed, 
and, unfortunately, was no longer de¬ 
served. The general fate of sects is to 
obtain a high reputation for sanctity 
while they are oppressed, and to lose it 
as soon as they become powerful: and 
the reason is obvious. ' It is seldom 
that a man enrolls himself in a pro¬ 
scribed body from any but oonecientions 
motives. Such a body, therefore, is 
composed, with scarcely an exception, 
of sincere persons. The most rigid 
discipline that can he enforoed within 
a religious society ie a very fseUe 
instrument of purification, whan com¬ 
pared with a Uttle sharp persecution 
from without. We may he certain that 
very few persons, not seriously im¬ 
pressed by religious convictions, applied 
for baptism while Diocletian was vex¬ 
ing the Church, or joined themselves to 
Protestant congreMtians at the risk of 
being burned by Bonner. But, when a 
^t becomes powerful, when its favour 
is the road to riches and dignities, 
worldly and ambitious men crowd into 
it, talk its language, conform strictly 
to hs ritual, mimic its seeaUarities, 
anfi. frequently go beyoiw its Iton^t 
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members in all the outward indications 
ofaeal. No discernment, no watchful- 
nesa, on the part of ecclesiastical rulers, 
can prevent the intrusion of such false 
brethren. The tares and the wheat 
must grow together. Soon the wdHd 
begins to find out that the godly are 
not better than other men, and argues, 
with some justice, that, if not better, 
they must be much wor.se. In no long 
time all those signs which were for¬ 
merly regarded as characteristic of a 
saint are regarded as characteristic of 
a knavd. 

Thus it was with the English Non- 
canformists. They bad been oppressed; 
and oppression had kept them a pure 
body. They then became supreme in 
the state. No man could hope to rise 
to eminence and command but by their 
favour. Their favourjjrras to he gained 
only by exchanging with them the 
signs and passwords of spiritual frater¬ 
nity. One of the first resolutions 
adopted hy Barehone’s Parliament, the 
most intensely Puritanical of all our 
political assemblies, was that no per¬ 
son shonid be admitted into the public 
service tin the House should he satisfied 
of his real godUneas. What were then 
considered as the signs of real godli¬ 
ness, the sadcoloured dress, the sour 
look, the straight hair, the nasal whine, 
the speech,interspersed with quaint 
texts, the Sunday, gloomy as a Phari¬ 
saical Sabbath, were easily imitated by 
man to whom all religions were the 
same. Th e sincere Puritans soon found 
themselves lost in a multitude, not 
merely of men of the world, but of the 
very worst .sort.of men of the world. 
For the most irotori-us libertine who 
had fonght under the royal standard 
might justly be thought virtuous when 
compared with some of those who, 
while they tgjked about sweet experi¬ 
ences and comfortable scriptures, lived 
in the constant practice of fraud, ra¬ 
pacity, and sacret debauchery. The 

S le, with a rashness which we may 
y lament but at which we cannot 
wonder, formed .their estimate of the 
whole body from these hypocrites. The 
theology, the* manners, the dialect of 
the Puritan were thus associated in the 
public mind with the darkest and 
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m 0 anest vices. As scon as the Resto¬ 
ration had made ij safe to avow enmity 
to the party which had so long been 
predominant, a general outcry against 
Puritanism rose from every corner of 
thd kingdom, and was often swollen by 
the voices of those very dissemblers 
whose villany had brought disgrace on 
tie Puritan name. 

Thus the two great parties, which, 
after a long contest, had for a moment 
concurred in restoring monarchy, were, 
both in politics and in religion, again 
opposed to each other. The gre&t body 
of the nation leaned to the BoyaUsts. 
The crimes of Strafford and Laud, the 
excesses of the Star Chamber and of 
the High Commission, the great services 
which the Long Parliament had, during 
tie first year of its existence, rendered 
to tie state, had<faded from tie minds 
of men. The execution of Charles the 
First, the sullen tyranny of the Bump, 
the violence of the army, were remem¬ 
bered with loathing; and the multitude 
was inclined to hold all who had with¬ 
stood the late King responsible for his 
death and for the subseijuent disasters. 

The House of Commons, having been 
elected while the Presbyterians were 
dominant, by no means represented the 
general sense of the people. Most of 
themembers,whileexeoratingCromwell 
and Bradshaw, reverenced^he memory 
of Essex and of Pym. One sturdy 
Cavalier, who ventured to declare that 
all who had drawn the sword against 
Charles the Firstwere as much traitors 
as those who had cut off his bead, was 
called to order, placed at the bar, and 
reprimanded hy the Speaker. The 
general wish of the Hooee undoubt¬ 
edly was to settls the ecclesiastical 
disputes in a manner satisfactory to 
the moderate Puritans. But to such 
a settlement both the court and the 
nation were averse. 

The restored King was at this time 
loTed % the pk>ple than 
Krof any of his predecessors had 
everbeen. The calamities of his 
house, the heroic death of hU father, 
his own long sufferings and romantic 
adventures, him ^n object of 

ton dfijj -. irrtiihfi# His return had de- 
liv^^thsiciMtaT from an intolerable 


bondage. Recalled b^ the voice of both 
the contending factions, he was in' a 
position which enabled him to arbitrate 
between them; and in some respects 
he was well q^ualified for the task. He 
had received from nature excellent 
parts and a happy temper. Hi.s edu¬ 
cation had been such as might have 
been expected to develope his under¬ 
standing, and to form him to the 
practice of every public and private 
virtue. He had passed through all 
varieties of fortune, and had seen both 
sides of human nature. He had, while 
very young, been driven forth from a 
palace to a life of exUe, penury, aud 
danger. He had, at the age when the 
mind aud body are in their highest 
perfection, and when the first efferves¬ 
cence of boyish passions should have 
subsided, been recalled from his wan¬ 
derings to wear a crown. Ho had 
been taught hy bitter experience how 
much baseness, perfidy, and ingratitude 
may lie hid under the obsequious de¬ 
meanour of courtiers. He had found, 
on the other hand, in the huts of the 
poorest, true nohihty of soul. When 
wealth was offered to any who would 
betray him, when death was denounced 
against all who should shelter him, 
cottagers and serving men had kept his 
secret truly, and h'sd kissed his hand 
under his mean dieguises with as much 
reverence as if he bad been seated on 
his ancestral throne. From such a 
school it might have been expected 
that a young man who wanted neither 
abilities nor amiable qualities would 
have come forth a^eat and good King. 
Charles came forth from that school 
with social habits, with polite and 
engaging manners, and with some 
talent for lively conversation, addicted 
beyond measure to sensual indulgence, 
fond of sauntering and of frivolous 
amusements, incapable of selfdenial 
and of exertion, without faith in hu¬ 
man virtue or in human attachment, 
without desire of renown, and without 
sensibility to reproach. According to 
him, every person was to be bought: 
but some people haggled more about 
their price than others; and when this 
' ng was very obstinate and very 
I it was called by some fine name. 
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^he chief trick by which clcTer men neither enjoyed the pleasure nor ac- 
kept up the price of their abilities was ijuired the fame of^ beneficence. Ho 
called integrity. The chief trick by never gave spontaneously; but it was 
which handsome women kept up the painful to him to refuse. The conse- 
price of theirbeauty was called modesty, quence was that his bounty generally 
The love of God, the love of country, went, not to those who deserved it 
the love of family, the love of friends, best, nor even to those whom he liked 
were phrases of the same sort, delicate best, but to the most shameless and 
and convenient synonymes for the love importunate suitor who could obtain 
of self. Thinking thus of mankind, an audience. ^ 

Charles naturally cared very little what The motives'which governed the po- 
they thought of him. Honour and’ litical conduct of Charles the Second 
shame were scarcely more to him than differed widely from those by which 
light and darkness to the blind. His his prelecessor and his successor were 
contempt of flattery has been highly actuated. He was not a man to bo 
commended, hut seems, when viewed imposed upon by the patriarchal theory 
in connection with the rest of his pha- of government and the doctrine of di- 
racter, to deserve no commendation, vine right. He was utterly without 
It is possible to he below flattery as ambition. He detested business, and 
well as above it. One who trusts would sooner have abdicated his cro^vn 
nobody will not trust sycopheints. One than have undergone' the trouble of 
who docs not value real glory will not really directing the administration, 
value its counterfeit. Such was his aversion to toil, and such 

It is creditable to Charles’s temper his ignorance of affairs, that the very 
that, ill as he thought of his species, clerks who attended him when he sate 
he never became a misantlirope. He in council could not refrain from sneer- 
saw little in men hut what was hateful, ing at his frivolous remarks, and at his 
Yet he did not hate them. Hay, he childish impatience. Neither gratitude 
was so far humane that it was highly nor revenge had any share in deter- 
disagreeable to him to see their suffer- mining his course; for never was there 
ings or to hear their complaints. This a mind on which both services and in- 
however is a sort of humanity which, juries left such faint and transitory 
though amiable and laudable in a pri- impressions. He wished merely to be 
yate man whose power to help or hurt a fong such,a3 Lewis the Fifteenth of 
is bounded by a narrow circle, has in France afterwards was; a King who 
princes often been rather a vice than a could draw without limit on the trea- 
vlrtue. More than one well disposed sury for the gratification of his private 
ruler has given up whole provinces to tastes, who could hire with wealth and 
rapine and oppression, merely from a honours persens capable of assisting 
wish to see none hut happy faces round him to kill , the time, and who, even 
his own hoard and in his own walks, when the state was brought by malad- 
No man is fit to govern great societies' ministration to the dspths of humilia- 
who hesitates about disobliging the tion and to the brink of ruin, could 
few who have access to him, for the stiE exclude unwelcome truth from the 
.sake of the many whom he wiU never purlieus of his own seraglio, and refuse 
see. The facUity of Charles was such to see and hear whatever might disturb 
as has perhaps^ never been found in his luxurious repose. ' For these ends, 
any man of equal sense. He was a and for these ends alone, he wished to 
slave without being a dupe. Worth- obtain arbitrary power, if it could be 
less men andwomen, to the. very bottom obtained without risk or trouble. In 
of whose hearts he saw, and whom he the religious disputes which divided 
knew to be destitute of affection for his Protostant subj ects his conscience 
him and undeserving of his confidence, was not at aE interested. For his opi- 
could easily wheedle him out of titles, nions osriEated in contented suspense 
places, domains, state secrets and par- between infidelity and,Popery. -.But, 
dons. He bestowed much; yet he though his conscience was neutral 
VOL. I. o , 
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tte joarrri between the Episcopalians 
Wid Me Preabjtepsns, his taste was 
if to raaans bo. His faTOUrite Tices 
were preciBely those to which the Pu¬ 
ritans were least iudul^nt. He could 
ta>f get through one day without the 
help of diversions which the Puritans 
n^^rded as sinful.' As a man emi¬ 
nently well bred, and keenly sensible 
ot the ridiculous, he waa'taoved to con¬ 
temptuous mirth by the Puritan oddi- 
lieB. He had indeed some reason to 
dislike the rigid sect. He ha^ at the 
age when the passions are most im¬ 
petuous and w)^ levity is most par- 
unable, spent^^emonths in Scotland, 
m King in namerbut in fact a state pri¬ 
soner in the hands of austere Presby¬ 
terians. Not content with requiring 
him to conform to their warship, and 
to Buhscribe thi^ Covenant, they had 
watohed all his motions, and lectured 
him <m all his youthful follies. He 
had been compelled to give reluctant 
attendance at endless prayers and ser¬ 
mons, and might think mmself fortu¬ 
nate when he was nut insolently re- 
Buuded horn the pulpdt of his own 
ftwil tiwa, of his father’s tyraLnny, and of 
his mother's idolatry. Indeed he had 
been so miserable durh^ this part of 
hu life that the defeat which madehim 


amin a wanderer might be regarded as 
a ddiverance rather Qum an a calamity. 
Under the inflaeoee of each feelings as 
these Chaito was dasiroas to depress 
the pai^ which had reused his father. 

The King’s broMra, James Duke of 

>»■_ York, took the eame side. 

Though a Kbertinp, James was 
diligent, methodie^ and fond of 
obn- authority and business. His 
'**■ understanding was singnlarly 
Idow^ and narrow, and his temiei 
ilbstmate, barrfi, andunfo^ving. That 
inee ^uM have looked with 
ll^ srBl OB the free institutions of 
En^ad, and on the party which was 
yMpUatly lealons for those institutions, 
rieji'iiyntai po suiprise. As yet the 
Dtttn ^grafeesed htmsrif a member of 
Church: but he had al- 
indiiuttionB which had 
MS<ra^ al i t u i e d fhod Protestants. 

•3^ paiaa on whom devolved at this 
li^te ^e greadost psrt of the labour of 


governing was Edward Hyde, Chan-, 
cellor of the realm, who was soon cre¬ 
ated Earl of Clarendon. The respect 
which We jnetly feel for Clarendon as a 
writer must not blind us to the faults 
which he committed as a statesman. 
Some of those faults, however, are ex¬ 
plained and excused by the unfortunate 
position in which he stood. He had, 
during the first year of the Long Par¬ 
liament, been honourably dietinguished 
among the senators who laboured to 
redress the grievances of the nation. 
One of the most odious of those griev¬ 
ances, the Council of York, had been 
removed in consequence chiefly of his 
^ffltons. When the great schism took 
place, sriien the reforming party and 
the conservative party flrat appeared 
marshaUed against each other, he, with 
many wise and good men, took the con¬ 
servative side. He thenceforward fol¬ 
lowed the fortunes of the court, enjoy^ 
as large a share of the confidence'^ 
Charles the First as the reserved nature 
and tortuous policy of that prince al¬ 
lowed to any iniBistCT, and subsequently 
shared the exile and directed the po¬ 
litical conduct of Charles the Second. 
At the Bestoration Hyde became chief 
minister. In a few months it was an¬ 
nounced that he was olosely'related hy 
affinity to the royal bouse. His daugh¬ 
ter h^ become, by a secret marriage, 
Dudisss of Yoric, His grandchildren 
might perhaps wear the crown. He 
was raised by this illustrious connection 
over the heads of the old nobility of 
the land, and was for a time supposed 
to be all powerflii In some respects 
he was well, fitted for his great place. 
"No man wrote abler state papers. No 
man spoke with mare weight and dig¬ 
nity in CooBcil and in Parliament. No 
man was better acquainted with general 
itiarims of statecraft. No man observed 
the variefiee of character with a more 
discriminating eye. It must be added 
that he had a strong sense of moral 
apd religiou.s obligation, a sincere reve- 
renee for the laws of hie country, and a 
oonsaentious r^ard for the honour and 
iatarest of the Crown. But his tsmper 
WBS sour, arrogant, and impatient of 
opposition. Above aP, be had ‘been 
long an exile; and tUs eircumstancs 
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' alone -would haTe completely disquali¬ 
fied him for the supreme direction of 
affairs. It is scarcely possible that a 
politician, who has been compelled by 
cml troubles, to go into banishment, 
and to pass many of the best years of 
hie life abroad, can be fit, on the day 
on which he returns to his native land, 
to be at tho head of the government. 
Clarendon was no exception to this 
rule. He had left England with a mind 
heated by a fierce conflict which had 
ended in the do-wnfall of his party and 
of his own fortunes. From 1646 to 
1860 he had lived heyond eea, looking 
on all that passed at home &om a great 
distance, and through a false medanm. 
His notions of public affairs were ne¬ 
cessarily derived from the ' reporte of 
plotters, many of whom were ruined 
and desperate men. Events naturally 
seemed to him auspicious, not in pro¬ 
portion as they increased the prosperity 
and glory of the nation, but in propor¬ 
tion as they tended to hasten the honr 
of his own return. His -wish, a -wish 
which he has not disguised, was that, 
tin his countrymen brought back the 
old line, they might never enjoy quiet 
or freedom. At length he returned; 
and, without having a single week to 
look about him, to mix -with society, to 
note the changes which fiiurtsen event¬ 
ful years had produced in the national 
character and feelings, he was at once 
set to rule the state. In such circum- 
etaiiees, a minister of the greatest tact 
and docDity would probably have fallen 
into serious errors. Hut tact and do¬ 
cility made no part of the character of 
Clarendon. To him England was still 
theEnglandof his youth; and he sternly 
frowned down every theory and every 
practice which had sprung up during 
his own exile. Though he was far from 
msfditating any attack tm the ancient 
and undoubted -power of the House of 
Commons, he saw with extreme uneaei- 
ness the growth of that power. The 
royal prerogative, for which he had 
long suffered, and by which he had at 
length been raised to wealth and dig- 
r.ity, was sacred in his eyes. The 
Roundheads he regarded both with po¬ 
litical and with personal aversion. To 
the Anglican Church he had always 


been strongly attached, and had repeat¬ 
edly, whereherintertstswere concerned, 
separated himself with regret from his 
dearest friends. His zeal for Episco¬ 
pacy and for the Book of Common 
Prayer was now more ardent than ever, 
and was mingled with a vindictive 
hatred of the Purilans, which did him 
little honour, either as a statesman or 
as a Christian. 

While the House of Commons which 
had rscaUed the royal family was sit¬ 
ting, it was impoesible to effect the 
reestablishment of the old ecclesiastical 
system. Not only were the intentioas 
of the court strictly concealed, but as¬ 
surances which quieted the minds of 
the moderate Preehyteriaus were given 
by the King in the most solemn man¬ 
ner. He had promised, before his re¬ 
storation, that he would grant liberty 
of conscience to his subjects. He now 
repeated that promise, and added a 
promise to use his best endeavours fof 
the purpose of effecting a compromise 
between the contending sects. He 
-wished, he said, to see the spiritual 
jurisdiction divided between bishops 
and synods. The Liturgy should be 
revised by a body of learned di-vinee, 
one half of whom should be Presby- 
tsrians. The questions respecting the 
snrplice, the posture at the Eucharist, 
and the si^ of the cross in baptism, 
should be settled in a way which would 
set tender consciences at ease. When 
the King had thus laid asleep the vigi¬ 
lance of those whom he most feared, he 
dissolved the Parliament. He had 
already given bis assent to an act by 
which an amnesty was granted, -with 
few exceptions, to aU who, daring the 
late troubles, had been guilty of poli¬ 
tical offences. He had also obtained 
from the Commons a grant for life of 
taxes, the annual produce of which was 
estimated at twelve hundred thousand 
pounds. The actual income, indeed, 
during some years, amounted to little 
more than a million: but this sum, 
together with the hereditary revenue of 
the crown, was then sufficient to defray 
the expenses^of the government in time 
of peace. Nothing was allowed for a 
standing army. The nation was si<^ of 
the very name; and the least mention 
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of such a force would have incensed an 
alarmed all parti esf 
Early in 1661 took place a general 
Omrni election. The people were mad 
eiacdciaof with lojul enthusidsm. The 
capital was excited by prepara¬ 
tions for the most splendid coronation 
that had ever been known. The result 
was that a body of representatives was 
returned, such as England had never 
yet seen. A large proportion of the 
successful candidates were men who 
had fought for the Crown and th 
Church, and whose minds had been 
exaisperated by many injuries and in¬ 
sults suffered at the hands of the 
Roundheads. When the members met, 
the passions which animated each in¬ 
dividually acquired new strength from 
sympathy. The House of Commons was, 
during some years, more zealous for 
royaltjf than the King, more zealous for 
episcopacy than the Bishops. Charles 
and Clarendon were almost terrified 
at the completeness of their own suc¬ 
cess. They found themselves in a situ¬ 
ation not unlike that in which Lewis 
the Eighteenth and the Duke of Riche¬ 
lieu were placed while the Chamber of 
181$ was sitting. Even if the King 
had been desirous to fulfil the promises 
which he had made to the Presbyte¬ 
rians, it would have been out of his 
power to do so. It was inUeed only by 
the strong exertion of his infiuence that 
he- could prevent the victorious Cava¬ 
liers from rescinding the act of indem¬ 
nity, and retaliating without mercy all 
that they had suffered. Jr 
The Commons began by resolving 
that every member should, on 
pain of expulsion, take the sa- 
FnVhencV crament according to the form 
prescribed by the old Liturgy, 
and that the Covenant should 
he bnrued by the hangman in Palace 
Yard. An act was passed, which not 
only acknowledged the power of the 
sword to be solely in the Eng, hut 
declared that in no extremity whatever 
could the two Houses be justified in 
withstanding him by force. Another 
act was passed which required every 
officer of a corporation to receive the 
Eucharist according to the rites of the 
Church of England, and to swear that 


he held resistance to the King’s autho¬ 
rity to be in all cases unlawful. A few 
hotheaded men wished to bring in a 
bill, which .should at once annul all the 
statutes passed by the, Long Parlia¬ 
ment, and should restore the Star 
Chamber and the High Commission; 
but the reaction, violent as it was, did 
not proceed quite to this length. It 
still continued to be the law that a 
Parliament should ho held every three 
years; hut the stringent clauses which 
directed the returning officers to pro¬ 
ceed to election at the proper time, even 
without the royal writ, were repealed. 
The Bishops were restored to their seats 
in the Upper House. The old ecclesi¬ 
astical polity and the old Liturgj' were 
revived without any modification which 
had any tendency to concilicte even 
the mo.st reasonable Presbyterians. 
Episcopal ordination was now, for the 
first time, made an indispensable qua¬ 
lification for church preferment. About 
two thousand ministers of religion, 
whose conscience did not suffer them 
to conform, were driven from their 
benefices in one day. The dominant 
party eiultingly reminded the sufferers 
that the Long Parliament, when at the 
height of power, had turned out a still 
greater number of Royalist divines. 
The reproach was but too well founded: 
but the Long Parliament had at least 
allowed to the divines whom it ejected 
a provision sufficient to keep them from 
starving; and this example the Cava¬ 
liers, intoxicated with animosity, had 
not the justice aqd humanity to follow. 

Then came penal statutes agaiinst 
Nonconformists, statutes for ^ 
which precedents might ton tion Df ih« 
easily be found in the Puritato 
legislation, but to which the King 
could not give his assent without a 
breach of promises publicly made, in the 
moat important crisis of his life, to 
those on whom his fate depended. The 
Presbyterians, in extreme distress and 
terror, fled to the foot of the throne, 
and pleaded their recent services and 
the royal faith solemnly and repeatedly 
plighted. The King wavered. He could 
not deny his own hand and seal.. He 
could not but he conseious tliat he ou-ed 
much to the petitioners. He was little 
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•in tliB habit of ra.sisting importunate 
solicitation. His temper was not that 
of a persecutor. He disliked the Puri¬ 
tans indeed ; but in him dislike was a 
languid feeling, Tsiy little resembling 
tlie energetic hatred which had burned 
in the heart of Laud. He was, more¬ 
over, partial to the Koman Catholic 
religion ; and he knew that it would be 
impossible to grant liberty of worship to 
the professors of that religion without 
extending the same indulgence to Pro¬ 
testant dissenters. He therefore made a 
feeble attempt to restrain the intolerant 
zeal of the House of Commons: but 
that House was under the influence of 
far deeper convictions and far stronger 
passions than his own. After a faint 
struggle he yielded, and passed, with 
the show of alacrity, a series of odious 
acts again.st the separatists. It was 
made a crime to attend a dissenting 
place of worship. A single justice of 
the peace might convict without a jury, 
and might, for the third offence, pass 
sentence for transportation beyond sea 
for seven years. With refined cruelty 
it was provided that the offender should 
not be transported to New England, 
where he was likely to find sympathis¬ 
ing friends. If he returned to his own- 
country before the expiration of his 
term of exile, he was liable to capital 
punishment. A new and most unrea¬ 
sonable test was imposed on divines 
who had been deprived of their bene¬ 
fices for nonconformity; and all who 
refused to take that test were prohibited 
from coming within f^ve miles of any 
town which was governed by a corpo¬ 
ration, of any town which was repre¬ 
sented in Parliament, or of any town 
where they had themselves resided as 
ministers. The magistrates, by whom 
these rigorous statutes were to be en¬ 
forced, were in general men inflamed 
by party spirit and by the remembrance 
of wrongs suffered in the time of the 
Commonwealth, The gaols were there¬ 
fore soon crowded with dissenters; and, 
among the sufferers, were eoma of whose 
genius and virtue any Christian society 
might well be proud. 

The Church of England was not un¬ 
grateful for the protection which she 
received from the government. Prom 


the first day of her existence, she had 
been attached to ^monarchy. . , , 
Put, during the quarter of a churos 
century which followed the 
Etestoration, her zeal for royal “•''“n 
authority and hereditary right passed 
all bounds. She had suffered with the 
House of Stuart. She had been restored 
with that Hojise. She was connected 
with it by common interests, friend- 
.ships, and enmities. It seemed im¬ 
possible that a day could ever come 
when the ties which hound her to the 
children of hqr august martyr would be 
sundered, and when the loyalty in which 
she gloried would cease to be a pleasing 
and profitable duty. She accordingly 
magnified in fulsome phrase that pre¬ 
rogative which was constantly employed 
to defend and to aggrandise her, and 
reprobated, much at her ease, the de¬ 
pravity of those whom oppression, from 
which she was exempt, had goaded to 
rebeEion. Her favourite theme was 
the doctrine of nonresistance. That 
doctrine she taught without any quali¬ 
fication, and followed out to all its 
extreme consequences. Her disciples 
were never weary of repeating that in 
no conceivable case, not even if Eng¬ 
land were cursed with a King resem¬ 
bling Busiris or Phalaris, with a King 
who, in defiance of law, and without 
the pretenc^ of jnstice, should daily 
doom hundreds of innocent victims to 
torture and death, would all the Estates 
of the realm united be justified in with 
standing his tyranny by physical force. 
Happily the principles of human nature 
afford abundant security that such 
theories will never be more than theo¬ 
ries. The day of trial came ; and the 
very men who had most loudly and 
most sincerely professed this extrava¬ 
gant loyalty were, in every county of 
England, arrayed in arms against the 
throne. 

Property aU over the kingdom was 
now again changing hands. The na¬ 
tional sales, not having been confirmed 
by Act of Parliament, were regarded 
by the tribunals as nullities. The 
bishops, the deans, the chapters, the 
Boyalist nobdity and gentry, reentered 
on their confiscated estates, and ejects 
even purchasers who had given fail 
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prioes. The losses which the CsTaliers 
hsi sustained during the ascendency of 
their opponents were thus in part re- 
paiied ; but in part only. All.actions 
for mesne profits were effectually bajrod 
by (he general amnesty; and (he numer- 
<nia Royalists, who, in order to' dis¬ 
charge fines imposed by the Long Far- 
hament, or in order to ^purchase the 
fevonr of powerful Roundheads, had 
sold lands (br much less than the real 
value, were not relieved from the legal 
oonsequences of their own acts. , 

"While these changes ^ere in pro- 
diiig. ® change stiU more 

lets. important took place in the 
tbaau*. mor&ia and mandere of the 
community. Those passions 
and tastes which, under the rule of the 
Puiitams, had been sternly repressed, 
anfl, if gratified at all, had been grati¬ 
fied by Btealih, broke forth with un¬ 
governable violence as soon as the 
dieek was withdrawn. Men flew to 
frivolous amusements and to criminal 
with the g^diness which 
' and enforced abstinence naturallv 
Little restraint was im^, 
public opinion. For the nation, 
nauseated with cant, sn^icions of all 
prctcBsions to sanctity, and still smart- 
mg from the recent tyranny of rulers, 
austere in life and powerful in prayer, 
hxdoad fim a time with coiflplaoescy on 
the soBer and gayer vicaa. Still 1 m 
nestnist was imposed by the govera- 
ment. Indeed there was no exoeas 
which was not eneonragdd by the oe- 
tentations profligate of the feng and 
ctf his fovourite ooartietB. A few coun¬ 
sellors of Charles the First, who wcm 


virtue. The praise of politeness and, 
vivacity could now scarcely he obtained 
except by some violation of decorum. 
Talents great and various assisted to 
spread the contagion. Ethical philo¬ 
sophy had recently taken a fonn well 
suited to please a generation equally 
devoted to monarchy and to vice. 
Thomas Hobbes had, in language more 
precise and luminous than has ever 
been employed by any other metaphy¬ 
sical writer, maintained that the will 
of the prince was the standard of right 
and wrong, and that every subject 
ought to be rea^y to profess popery, 
M^ometanism, or Paganism, at the 
royal command. Thousands who were 
incompetent to appreciate what was 
really valuable . in his speculations, 
eagerly welcomed a theory which, while 
it exalted th&kingly office, relaxed the, 
obligations of morality, and degraded 
religion into a mere affair of state. 
Hobbiem soon became an almost essen¬ 
tial part of the character of the fine 
gentlaman. All the lighter kinds of 
literature were deeply tainted by th epre- 
vailing licentiousness. Poetry stooped 
to be the pandar of every low desire. 
Ridicule, instead of putting guilt and 
aror to the blush, turned her formid¬ 
able shafte sgaiust innocence and truth. 
The restored CSiurch contended indeed 
against the prevailing immorality, but 
contended feebly, and with half a heart- 
It was necessary to the decorum of her 
character that she should admonish her 
erring children; but her admonitions 
were given in a somewhat perfunctory 
manner. Her ^tention wee elsewhere 
engaged. Her whole soul was in the 


now no longer young, retained the de¬ 
corous gravity whiim had been thirty 
before in frshioa at Whitehall, 
were Clarendon himsdf, and his 
friends, Thomas Wriothadey, Earl of 
Southampton, Lord Treasorw, and 
Jaines Butler, Duke of Onnond, who, 
haviof tiirough many vtoMtudes strug- 
risd gallantly for the noysl cause in 
f—teed, now governed t£sft kingdom 
M Load lieateaiaat But neither the 
_ , tts sesrices of these men, 
titw iMd fcvei is the state, could 
|tote^ &ummm the aarossms which 
■j ondiA vice loves to dart at obsolete 


work of crushing the Puritans, and of 
teaching her disciples to give unto 
Caesar ^ things which wore Caesar’s. 
She had been pillaged and oppressed 
by the party which preached an austere 
morality. She had been restored to 
opulence and honour by libertines, 
lattle as (he men of mirth and fashion 
were disposed to shape their lives ac- 
eording .to her precepts, they were yet 
ready to %ht knee deep in blood for 
her cathri&als and palaces, for every 
line of her rubric and swmy thread of 
her vestmenta If the debauched Ca¬ 
valier haunted brothels and gambling 
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houfea, he at least avoided conventicles. 
If he never spolce mthout uttering 
ribaldry and blasfdiemy, he made some 
amends by his eagerness to .send Bax¬ 
ter and Howe to gaol for preaching 
and praying. Thus the clergy, for a 
time, made war on schism with so much 
vigour that they had little leisure to 
make war on vice. The ribaldry of 
Etlicrege and Wycherley was, in the 
l.' 1 'fscuce and under ths special sanc- 
iij;i of the head of the Church, publicly 

( ted by female lips in female ears, 
v.'hile the author of the Pilgrim’s Pro¬ 
gress languished in a dungeon for the 
crime of proclaiming the gospel td the 
poor. It is an unquestionable and a 
most instructive feet that the years 
during which the political power of the 
Anglican hierarchy was in the zenith 
were precisely the years during which 
national virtue was at the lowest 
point. *1 

Scarcely any rank or profession 
prnnime Bscaped the infection ofths ptB- 
•/poau- vailing immorality; but those 
persons who made polities 
their business were perhaps the most 
corrupt part of the oorrupt socidiy. 
Por they were exposed, not only to the 
same noxious induences which affected 
the nation generally, but also to a taint 
of a peculi^ and of a most malignant 
kind. Their character had been 
formed amidst feegaent and violent 
revolutions and eountASrevolutions. In 
the course of a few years they had 
seen the eoclesioetical and civil polity 
of their coun^ repeatedly ohmiged. 
They had eai^n afl Episcopal ChurCh 
persecuting Swtans, a Puritan Chnndi 
pereeduting E^^paliana, and an Epi¬ 
scopal Churim persecuting Puritans 
again. They had seen hereditary 
monarchy abolished and restored. They 
had seen the Long Parliament thrioe 
supreme in the stiite, and thrice dis¬ 
solved amidst the curses and laughter 
of millions. They bed seen a new 
dynasty rapidly riaiag to the height of 
power and glory, and then on a sudden 
hurled down from the chair of state 
without a struggle. They had seen a 
ni^ representative system devised, 
tried, and abandoned. Kiey had seen 
a new HoQSe of Lords created and 


scattered. They had seen great masses 
of property violently traneferred from 
Cavaljers to Roundheads, and from 
Roundheads hack to Cavaliers. During 
these events no man oonld be a stirring 
and thriving politician who was not 
prepared to change with every change 
of fortune. It was only in retirement 
that any person could long keep the 

of a steady Republican. One who, in 
such an age, is determined to attain 
civilgreatnessmust renounce all thought 
of dbnsistency. Instead of affecting 
immutability in the midst of endless 
mutation, he must be always on the 
watch for the indications of a coining 
reaction. He must seize the exact 
moment- for deserting a felling cause. 
Having gone all Isn^s -with a faction 
while it wae uppermost, he must sud¬ 
denly extricate himself from it when 
its difficulties b^n, must assail it, 
must persecute it, must enter on a 
new career of power and prosperity in 
company with new assoeiatee. His 
sitnation natnially developes in him to 
the highest degree a peculiar class of 
abilities and a peculiar class of vices. 
He becomes quick of obaervation and 
fmtile of resonroe.^ He catches without 
effort the tone of any sect or 
with which he chances to mingla 
discerns the signs of the times with a 
sa^eity which to the multitude appears 
mfraculous, with a sagacity resembling 
that -with which a veteran p^ee effiesr 
pursues the faintest indications Of 
crime, or with which a Hohawk war¬ 
rior fellows a track through the wiqoda. 
But we shall seldom find, in a stMes- 
man so trained, integri^, ccai^aney, 
any of tho virtues of the noble family 
of Truth. He has no faith in any 
doctrine, no seal for any cause. Be 
has seen so many old institutions swept 
away, that he has no reverence for 
prescriptma. He has seen so many 
new institutions, from which much had 
been expected, produce mere disappoint¬ 
ment, that he has no hope of improve- 
mait He sneers alike at those who 
ere aazions to preserve and at those 
who are eager to reform. There is 
nothing in the state which he could 
not, without a scruple or a bld^ join 
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in defending or in destroying. Fidelity 
to opinions and to fripnds seems to him 
m^re dulness and wrongbead^duess. 
Politics he regards, not as a science of 
which the object is the happiness of 
mankind, but as an exciting game of 
mixed chance and skill, at which a 
dexterous and lucky player may win an 
estate, a coronet, rarhaps a crown, and 
at which one rash move way lead to 
the loss of fortune and of life. Am¬ 
bition, which, in good times, and in 
good minds, is half a virtue, now, dis¬ 
joined from every elevated and philan¬ 
thropic sentiment, becomes a selfish 
cupidity scarcely less ignoble than 
avarice. Among those politicians who, 
from the Bestoration to the accession 
of- the House of Hanover, were at the 
head of the great parties in the state, 
very few can be named whose reputa¬ 
tion is not stained by what, in our age, 
would be called gross perfidy and 

corruption. It is scarcely an _ 

tion to say that the most unprincipled 
publ^ men who have taken pact in 
within our memory would, if 
tried by the standard which was in 
fashion during the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, deserve to be re¬ 
garded as scrupulous and disinterested. 

While these political, religious, and 
suta rf Moral changes were taking 
scotiua place in England, Ahe. royal 
authority had been without diificiUty 
reestablished in every other part of the 
British islands. In Scotland the res¬ 
toration of the Stuarts had been hailed 
with delight; for it was regarded as 
the restoration of national indepen¬ 
dence. And true it was that the yoke 
which Cromwell had imposed was, 
in appearance, taken away, that the 
Scottish Estates again met in their old 
hall at Edinburgh, and that the Sena- 
tore of the College of Justice again 
administered the Scottish law accoi&g 
to the old forme. Yet was the indepen- 
denoe of the little kingdom necessMily 
rather nominal than real: for, as long 
as the King had England on his side, 
he had nothing to apprehend from 
diaaffectioB in Ua other dominions. 
He was DO#m snob a situation that he 
could renew the attempt which bad 
proved destructive to his father with¬ 


out any danger of his father’s fate. 
Charles the First had tried to force his 
own religion by his regal power on 
the Scots at a moment when both his 
religion and his regal power were 
unpopular in England; and he had pot 
only failed, but had raised troubles 
which had ultimately cost him his 
crown and his head. Times had now 
changed: England was zealous for 
monarchy and prelacy; and therefore 
the scheme which had formerly been 
in the highest degree imprudent might 
be resumed with little risk to the 
throne. The government resolved to 
set up a prelatical church in Scotland. 
The design was disapproved by every 
Scotchman whose judgment was enti¬ 
tled to respect. Some Scottish states¬ 
men who were zealous for the King’s 
prerogative had been bred Presby¬ 
terians. Though little troubled with 
scruples, they retained a preference for 
the religion of their childhood; and 
they well knew how strong a hold that 
religion had on the hearts of their 
countrymen. They remonstrated strong¬ 
ly: but, when they found that they 
remonstrated in vain,, they had not 
virtue, enough to persist in an opposi¬ 
tion which would have given offence to 
their master; and several of them 
stooped to the wickedness and baseness 
of persecuting what in their consciences 
they believed to he the purest form of 
Christianity. The Scottish Parliament 
was BO constituted that it had scarcely 
ever offered any serious opposition oven 
to Kings much weaker than Charles 
then was, Episcopkay, therefore, was 
established by law. As to’ the form of 
worship, a large'discretiou was left to 
the clergy. In some churches the 
English Liturgy was used. In others, 
the ministara selected from that Liturgy 
such prayers, and thanksgivings as were 
likely to be least offensive to the 
people. But in general the dozology 
was sung at the close of public worship; 
and the Apostles’ Creed was recited 
when baptism was administered. By 
the great body of the Scottish nation 
the new Church was detested both as 
superstitious and as foreign; as tainted 
with the corruptions of Borne, and as a 
mark of the predominance of England. 
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There was, however, no general insur¬ 
rection. The country was not what it 
had been twenty-two years before. 
Disastrous war and alien domination 
had tamed the spirit of the people. 
The ari.stocracy, which was held in 
great lionour by the middle class and 
by the populace, had put itself at the 
head of the movement against Charles 
the First, but proved ob.sequious to 
Charles the Second. From the English 
Puritansiicraidwas nowtobe expected. 
They were a feeble party, proscribed 
both by law and by public opinion. 
The bulk of the Scottish nation, 
therefore, suUenly submitted, and, with 
many misgivings of conscience, at¬ 
tended the ministrations of the Epis¬ 
copal clergy, or of Presbyterian divines 
who had consented to accept from the 
government a half toleration, known 
by the name of the Indulgence. But 
there were, particularly in the western 
lowlands, many tierce and resolute men, 
who held that the obligation to observe 
the Covenant was paramount to the 
obligation to obey the magistrate. 
These people, in defiance of the law, 
persisted in meeting to worship God 
after their own fashion. Tho Indul¬ 
gence they regarded, not as a partial 
reparation of the wrongs inflicted by 
tlie State on the Church, but as a new 
wrong, the more odious because it was 
disguised under the appearance of a 
benefit. Persecution, they said, could 
only kill the body; but the black 
Indulgence was deadly to the soul. 
Driven from the towns, they assembled 
on heaths and nibuntains. Attacked 
by the civil power, they without scruple 
repelled force by force, At every con¬ 
venticle they-mustered in arms. They 
repeatedly broke out into open rebel¬ 
lion. They were easily defeated, and 
mercilessly punished: but'neither defeat 
n or punishra ent could subdu e their spirit. 
Hunted down like wild beasts, tortured 
till their hones were beaten flat, im¬ 
prisoned by hundreds, hanged by scores, 
exposed at one time to the license of 
soldiers from England, abandoned at 
another time to the mercy of troops of 
marauders from the Highlands, they 
still stood at hay in a mood so savage 
that the boldest and mightiest oppressor 
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could not but dread the audacity of 
their despair. 

Such was, durin'g the reign of Charles 
tho Second, the state of Scot- 51 ,,, 
land. Ireland was not less dis- ntuna. 
tracted. In that island existed feuil.-:, 
compared with which the hottest ani¬ 
mosities of Engjish politicians were 
lukewarm. The enmity between the 
Irish Cavaliers and the Irish Round¬ 
heads was almostTorgotten in the fiercer 
enmity which raged between the Eng¬ 
lish and the Celtic races. The interval 
betwfeen the Episcopalian and the 
Presbyterian seemed to vanish, when 
compared with the interval which se¬ 
parated both from the Papist. During 
the late civil troubles the greater part 
of the Irish soil had been transferred 
from the vanquished nation to the 
victors. To the favour of the Crown 
few either of the old or of the new 
occupants had any pretensions. The 
despoileis and the despoiled had, for 
tho most part, been rebels alike. The 
government was soon perplexed and 
wearied by the conflicting claims and 
mntqal accusations of the two incensed 
factions. Those colonists among whom 
CromweU had portioned out the con¬ 
quered territory, and whoee descend¬ 
ants are still called Cromwellians, 
asserted that the aboriginal inhabitants 
were deadly, enemies of the English 
nation under every dynaety, and of the 
Protestant religion in every form. They 
described and exaggerated the atroci¬ 
ties which had disgraced the insurrec¬ 
tion of Ulster: they urged the King to 
follow up with resolution the policy of 
the Protector; and they were not 
ashamed to hint that there would never 
be peace in Ireland till the old Irish 
race should he extirpated. Tbs Roman 
Catholics extenuated their offence as 
they best might, and expatiated in 
piteous language on the severity of 
their punishment, which, in truth, had 
not been lenient. They implored 
Charles not to confound the innocent 
with the guilty, and reminded him that 
many of 3ie gi’.ilty had atoned for their 
fault by returning to their allegiance, 
and by defending his rights against the 
murderers of his father. The coi^ 
sick of the importunities of two parties, 
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neither of ■which it had any reason to or receive the sacrament according to 
love, at length relieved itself from his conscience, yet stiU firm in his re- 
tfottble by dictatihg a compromise, solution to obey God rather than man, 
That gystem, cruel, but most complete was, in spite of some unpleasing recol- 
amfi energetic, by which Oliver had lections, an object of pity and respect to 
1 to mike the island thoroughly well constituted minds. These feelings 
was abandoned. The Crom- became stronger when it was noisal 
iana were induced to relinquish a abroad that the court, wiis not disposed 
third part of their acquisitions. The to treat Papists with the same rigour 
land thus surrendered waa»eapriciouslyJ which had been sho-wn to Presbyte- 
divided among claimants whom the rians. A vague suspicion that the 
government chose to favour. But great King and the Duke were not sincere 
numbers who protested that they were Protestants sprang up and gathered 
innocent of all disloyalty, and ‘■'some strength. Many persons too who had 
persons who boasted that their loyalty been disgusted by the austerity and 
had been signally displayed, obtained hypocrisy of the Saints of the Common- 
neithcr restitution nor compensation, wealth began to he still more disgusted 
and filled France and Spain with out- by the open profligacy of the court and 
cries against the injustice and ingrati- of the Cavaliers, and ■were disposed to 
tude of the House of Stuart. ft>ubt whether the suUen preciseness 

Meantime the government had, even of Praise God Barebone might not he 
Huso- in England, ceased to be popu- preferable to the outrageous profane- 
lar. The Royalists had begun ness and licentiousness of the Bucking- 
to quarrel -with the court and hams and Sedleys. Even immoral 
with each other; and the men, who were not utterly destitute of 
/ which had been vanquished, tram- sense and pnbHc spirit, complained that 
down, and, os it seemed, annihi- the government treated the most se- 
I, but which had still retained a rious matters as trifles, and made trifles 
strong principle of life, again raised its its serious business. A King might he 
head, and renewed the interminable pardoned for amusing his leisure with 
W- wine, -wit, and beauty. But it was 

Had the administration been fault- intolerable that he should sink into a 


lesa, the enthusiasm with which the 
return of the King and the t^mination 
of <he military tyranny had bW hailed 
could not have been permanent. For 
it is the law of our nature that such 
fits of excitement ahall always be fol- 
lowed by remissions. The manner in 
which the court abused its victory made 
the remission speedy and complete. 
Every moderate man was shocked by 
the insolence, orualty, and perfidy with 
which the Nonconfonnista were treated. 
The penal laws had effectually purged 
the oppressed pai^ of those ioaincere 
iMmbm whose vices had disgraced it, 
aod had made it again sn honest and 
{dona body of men. The Puritan, a 
oonqueror, a ruler, a persecutor, a se- 
qncattatac; had been detested. The 
Pnritan, betrayed and evil estreated, 
deaezted bf tlR the timeservers who, in 
his jpia«|)«ntg^ fadd dlaimed broth erho od 
with hOBtad from his home, for- 
liit^sn under aevnra penalties to pray 


mere lounger and voluptuary, that the 
gravest a&irs of state should bf r 
lected, and that the public aervic; 
should Iw starved and the fluauces 
deranged in order that harlots and 
parasites might grow rich. 

A large bMy of Royalists joined in 
these complaints, And added many 
ehaip reflections on the King’s ingrati¬ 
tude. His whole revenue, indeed, 
would not have sufldeed to reward 
thflin all in proportion to their own 
consciousness of desert. For to every 
distressed genGeman who had Tonght 
under Rupert or Derby his own semices 
seemed eminendy meritorious, and his 
own Bufferings eminently severe. Every 
one had flattered himself that, whatever 
became of the rest, he should helsrgely 
recoBOpnaed for all that he had lost 
during the civil troubles, and that the 
restoration of the monarchy would be 
followed by the restoration of his own 
dilapidatod fortunes. None of thssi 
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expectants could restrain his indigna- of Charles what Calais had been to an 
tion, when ha found that he was as earlier generation, and what the rock 
poor under the King as he had been of Gibraltar, so manfully defended, 
under the Rumjp or the Protector. The through disastrous and perilous years, 
negligence and extrayagance of the against the fleets and armies of a mighty 
court excited the bitter indignation of coalition, is to ouraelyes. The plea of 
these loyal veterans. They justly said economy might have had some weight, 
that one half of what his Majesty if it had been urged by an economical 
squandered on concubines and buffoons govemment. But it was notorious that 
would gladden the hearts of hundreds the charges bf Dunkirk fell far short of 
of old Cavaliers who, after cutting the sums which were wasted at court 
down their oaks and melting their plate in vice and folly. It seemed insup- 
to help his father, now wandered about portable thatasovereign.profiisebg'ond 
in threadbare suits, and did not know example in all that regarded his own 
where to turn for a meal. pleasures, should be niggardly in all 

At the same timeasuddenfaUof rents that regarded the safety and honour of 
took place. The income of every landed the state. 

proprietor was diminished by five shil- The public discontent was height- 
lings in the pound. The cry of a^i- ened, when it was found that, while 
cultural distress rose from every emre Dunkirk was abandoned on the plea of 
in the kingdom; and for that distress economy, the fortress of Tangier, which 
the government was, as usual, held was part of the dower of Queen Catha- 
accountable. The gentry, compelled to rine, was repaired and kept np at an 
retrench their expenses for a period, enormous charge. That place was asso- 
saw with inCignation the increasing ciated with no recoUections gratifying 
splendour and . jfu'ion of Whitehall, to the national pride: it could in no 
■i.-.d were immc ably fixed in the belief way promote the national interests: it 
' -'n y whi ch ought to have invcflved us in inglorious, unpro^table, 

I t ' h''u6eh''lde had, by and interminable wars with tribes of 

'"■■.xp. .ole process, gone-to the half savage Mussulmans ; and it was 
King. situated in a climate singularly unfa- 

. nen were now in such vourable to the health and vigour of the 
.. .' -z every public act excited Eimlish race. 

lis'K Charles had taken to wife But thw murmurs excited by these 

C uPrincess of Portugal The errors were faint, when com- 
.-..ir lags was generally disliked; and pared with the clamours which “'•notes, 
tile murmurs became loud when it ap- soon broke forth. The govemment en- 
peared that th* King was not likely to gaged in war with the United Provinees. 
liavp any legitimate posterity. Dun- Tim House of Commons readily voted 
kirk, won by Oliver from Spain, wa* sums unexampled in our history, sums 
sold to Lewis the Fourteenth, King of exceeding those which had supported 
France. This bargain excited general the fieete and armies of Cromwell at 
indignation. Englishmen were already the time when his power was the terror 
beginning to observe with uneasiness of all the world. But such aas the 
the'progress of the French power, and extravagance, dishonesty, and incapa- 
to regard the House of Bourbon with city of those who had succeeded to his 
ths same feeling with which their grand- authority, that this liberality proved 
fathffls had regarded the House of worse than useless. The sycophants 
Austria. "Was it wise, men asked, at of the court, ill qualified to contend 
snch a time, to make any addition to against the great men who then directed 
the strength of a monarohy already too the arms iff Holland, against such a 
formidable ? Dunkirk was, moreover, statesman as De Witt, and such a com¬ 
prized by the people, not merely as a mander as De Enytor, made fortunes 
place of arms, and as a key to the Low rapidly, while the sailors mutinied foom 
Countries, hut also as a trophy of very hunger, while the dockyards were 
Fn^sh valour. It was to the subjects unguarded, while the ships were leaky 
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and wilhout. rigging. It was at length 
determineii to abandon all schemes of 
offensive war; and it soon appeaa-ed 
that even a defensive war was a task 
too hard for that administration. The 
Dutch fleet sailed up the Thames, and 
burned the ships of war which lay at 
Chatham. It was Said that, on the 
very day of that great humiliation, the 
King feasted with the laiJies of his 
seraglio, and amused himself with 
hunting a moth about the supper room. 
Then, at length, tardy justice was,done 
to the memory of Oliver. Everywhere 
men magnified his valour, genius, and 
patriotism. Everywhere it was remem¬ 
bered how, when he ruled, all foreign 
powers had trembled at the name of 
England, how the States General, now 
so haughty, had crouched at his feet, 
and how, when it was known that he 
was no more, Amsterdam was lighted 
up as for a great deliverance, and chil¬ 
dren ran along the canals, shouting for 
joy that the Devil was dead. Even 
Koyalists exclaimed that the state 
cmdd be saved only by calling the old 
soldiers of the Commonwealth to arms. 
Soon the capital began to feel the 
miseries of a blockade. Fuel was 
scarcely to be procured. Tilbury Fort, 
the place where Elizabeth had, with 
manly spirit, hurled' foul scorn at 
Parma and Spain, was insulted by the 
invaders. The roar of foreign guns 
was heard, for the first and last time, 
by the citizens of London. In the 
Council it was seriously proposed that, 
if the enemy advanced, the Tower 
should be abandoned. Great multi¬ 
tudes of people assembled in the streets 
crying out that England was bought 
and sold. Ths houses and carriages of 
the ministers were attacked by the 
populace; and it seemed likely that 
the government would have to deal at 
once with an invasion and with an 
insurrection. The extreme danger, it 
is true, soon passed by. A treaty was 
(i)nchided, veiw different ftom the 
treaties which OUver had been in the 
habit of signing; and the nation was 
once more at peace, but was in a mood 
scarcely less fierce and sullen than in 
the days of atujmioney. 

The discontent engendered by mal¬ 


administration was heightened by 
calamities which the best administration 
could not have averted. Wliile the 
ignominiou.e war with Holland was 
raging, London suffered two great 
disasters, such as never, in so short a 
space of time, hefpll one city. A 
pestilence, surpassing in horror any 
that during three centuries had visited 
the island, swept away, in six months, 
more than a hundred thousand human 
beings. And scarcely had the dead 
cart ceased to go its rounds, when a 
fire, such as had not been known in 
Europe since the conflagi-ation of Rome 
under Nero, laid in ruins the whole 
city, from the Tower to the Temple, 
and from the river to the pimlleus of 
Smithflcld. 

Had there been a general election 
while the nation was smart- OppniU 
ing under so many disgraces 
and misfortunes, it is pro- commons, 
bable that the Eoundhoads would have 
regained ascendency in the state. But 
the Parliament was stiU the Cavalier 
Parliament, chosen in the transport of 
loyalty which had followed the Resto¬ 
ration. Nevertheless it soon became 
evident that no English legislature, 
however loyal, would now consent to 
be merely what the legislature had 
been under the Tudors. From the 
death of Elizabeth to the eve of the 
civil war, the Puritans, who predomi¬ 
nated in the representative body, had 
been constantly, by a dexterous use of 
the power of the purse, encroaching on 
the province of th^ executive govern¬ 
ment. The gentlemen who, after the 
Restoration, fiUed the Lower House, 
though they abhorred the Puritan 
name, .were well pleased to inherit the 
fruit of the Puritan policy. They were 
indeed most .willing to employ the 
power which they possessed in the 
state for the purpose of making their 
King mighty and honoured, both at 
home and abroad; but with the power 
itself they were resolved not to part. 
The great English revolution of the 
seventeenth century, that is to say, the 
transfer of the supreme control of the 
executive administration from the 
crown to the House of Commons, was, 
through the whole long existence of 
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.thisParliament, proceedingnoiselessly, filled -witli maBteq5iec8.i of Vandyke 
but rapidly and steadily. Charles, which had once been the property of 
kept poor by his follies and rices, ruined Caraliers, nis palace, which 
wanted money. The Commons alone reared its long and stately front right 
could legally grant him money. They opposite to the humbler residence of 
could not bo prerented from putting our Kings, drew on him much deserved, 
their own price on their grants. The and some undeserved, censure. When 
price which they put on their grants the Dutch fleet was in the Thames, it 
was this, that they should be allowed was against the Chancellor that the 
to interfere with every one of the rage of the populace was chiefly 
King's prerogatives, to wring from him directed. His windows were broken; 
lais consent to laws which he disliked, the trees of his garden were cut down; 
to break up cabinets, to dictate the and a gibbet was set up before his door, 
course of foreign policy, and even to But nbwhere was he more detested, 
direct the administration of war. To than in the House of Commons. He 
the royal office, and the royal person, was unable to perceive that the time 
they loudly and sincerely professed the was fast approaching when that House, 
strongest attachment, Ilut to Claren- if it continued to exist at all, must be 
don they owed no allegiance; and they supreme in the state, when the manage- 
fell on him as furiously as their prede- ment of that House would be the most 
Fill of cpssors had fallen on Straflford. important department of politics, and 
(a»rea. The minister’s virtues and when, without the help of men possess- 
vices alike contributed to his ing the ear of that House, it would be 
ruin. He was the ostensible bead of impossible to carry on the government, 
the administration, and was therefore He obstinately persisted in considering 
held reapomsible even for those acts the Parliament as a body in no respect 
which he had strongly, but vainly, differing from the Parliament which 
opposed in Council. He was regarded had been sitting when, forty years be- 
by the Puritans, and by all who pitied fers, he first began to study law at the 
them, as an implacable bigot, a second Temple. Ho did not wish to deprive 
Laud, with much more than Laud’s the legislature of those powers which 
understanding. He had on all occa- were inherent in it by the old consti- 
sions maintained that the Act of In- tution' of the realm: but the new 
demnity ought to be strictly observed; development of those powers, though a 
and this part of his conduct, though development natural, inevitable, and 
higlily honourable to him, made him to be prevented only by utterly 
hateful to all those Royalists who destroying the powers themselves, dis- 
wished to repair their ruined fortunes gusted and alarmed him. Nothing 
by suing the Roundheads for damages would have induced him to put the 
and mesne profits. The Presbyterians great seal to a writ for raising ship- 
[if Scotland attributed to him the money, or to give his voice in Council 
downfall of their Church. The Papists for committing a member of Parliament 
of Ireland attributed to him the loss of to the Tower, on account of words 
their lands. As father of the Duchess spoken in debate: but, when the Com- 
of York, ho had an obvious motive mons began to inguira in what manner 
for wishing that there- might be a the money voted for the war had been 
barren Queen; and he was therefore wasted, end to examine into the mal- 
suspected of having purposely recom- administration of the navy, he flamed 
mended one. The sale of Dunkirk was with indignation. Such inquiry, ac- 
justly imputed to him. For the war cording to him, was out of their pro- 
with Holland, he was, with lees justice, vince. He admitted that the Bbuse 
held accountable. His hot temper, his was a most loyal assembly, that it had 
arrogant deportment, the indelicate dona good service to the crown, and 
eagerness with which he grasped at that its intentions were excellent. But, 
riches, the ostentatiou with which he both in public and in the closet, he, on 
squandered them, hie picture gallery, every occasion, expressed his conc^u 
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that gentlemen so sincerely attached to 
monarchy ehoald tmadTieedly encroach 
pa* t he prerogative of the monarch. 
Wjtlhly as they differed in spirit from 
tte members of the Long Parliament, 
they yet, he said, imitated that Parlia¬ 
ment in meddling with matters which 
lay beyond the sphere of the Estates 
of tUe realm, and which were subject 
to the authority of the "crown alone. 
The country, he maintained, would 
never be well governed till the knights 
of shires. and the bnigasaas were con¬ 
tent to be what their predecessirs had 
been in the days of Elizabeth. All the 
plans which men more observant than 
himself of the signs of that time pro¬ 
posed, for the purpose of maintaining a 
good understanding between the Court 

and the Commons,.. 

jeeted as 

with the old^^ty of England. To- 
tsards the young orators, who were 
rising to distinction and authority in 
the Lower House, his deportment was 
angracious: and he suce^ded in mah- 
iDg them, with scarcely an exception, 
fail deadly enemies. Indeed one of his 
most serious faults was an inordinate 
contempt for youth: and this cemtempt 
was the more unjustifiable, because Ins 
own euperienee in English politics was 
■ j no means proportioned to his age. 
br so great a part of his life bad bwn 
pasHcd abroad that he knew leas of 
that world in which he found himself 
on his return than many vtijo might 
have been his sons. 

For these reasons he ww disliked 
by the Commons. For very different 
reasons he was equally disl&ed by the- 
Court. His morals as well as his po- 
liticstivere those of an earlier genera¬ 
tion. Even when he was a young law 
student, living much with men of nit 
ud pleasure, his natural gravity and 
his TCligious principles had to a great 
extent preserved him from the contagion 
of feehionable debauchery; and he was 
w no means likely, in advanced years 
a^vin declining health, to turri' Uber- 
tine. On the vices of the young and 
guy he looked with an aversion ^most 
as bitter aad oontemptuousuthatwhieh 
he felt ft«: the theological etTors of the 
sectaries. H« raissod no oj^rtauity 


of showing his scorn of the mimics, 
revellers, and courtesans who crowded 
the palace; and the admonitions which 
he addressed to the King himeelf were 
very sharp, and, what Charles disliked 
still more, very long. Scarcely any 
voice was raised in favour of a minister 
loaded with the double odium of faults 
which roused the fury of the people, 
and of virtues which annoyed and im¬ 
portuned the sovereign. Southampton 
was no more. Ormond performed the 
duties of friendship manfully and faith¬ 
fully, hut in vain. The Chancellor fell 
with a great min. The seal was taken 
from him: the Commons impeached 
him: his head was not safe: he fled 
from the country; an act was passed 
which doomed him to perpetual exile; 
and those who had assailed and under¬ 
mined him began to stmggle for the 
fragments of his power. 

The sacrifice of Clarendon in some 
degree tods off the edge of the public 
appetite for revenge. Yet was the 
anger excited by the profusion and neg- 
ligMWe of the govenanent, and by the 
miicarriages of the late war, by no 
means extinguished. The counsellors 
of Charles, with the fate of the Chan¬ 
cellor befi^ their eyes, were anxious 
for thelkown safety. They accordingly 
advised their master to sooth the irri¬ 
tation which prevailed both in th^Par- 
liOTsent and throughout the country, 
and for that end, to take a step which 
baa no parallel in the history of the 
House of Stuart, and which was worthy 
of the prudence and magnanimity of 
Dliver. 

We have noiw reached a point at 
which the hietory of the great staaor 
Engiiah revolution begins tube 
complicated with the history of 
fiweign polities. The power of ProSe! 
Spain had, during many years, been 
dedining. She still, it is true, held in 
Europe the Milanese and the two Si¬ 
cilies, Belgium, and Franohe ComtA 
In America her domimone still spread, 
on both sides of the equator, far beyond 
the limits of the torrid zone. But this 
great body had been smitten with pai^, 
and was not only incapable of giving 
molestation to other stat^, but could 
not,withoutassistattce, repel aggression. 
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.France was now, be;fond all doubt, the she bad rirale on the eea, she had not 
greatest power in Europe, Her re- yet a superior. Sueh was her strength 
sources hare, since those days, abso- duringthelastfbrtyyearsoftheseTen- 
lutely increased, but hare not increased temth oestury, that no enemy could 
so fast as the resources of England. It singly withstand her, and that two great 
must also be remembered that, a hun- coalitions, in which half Christendom 
dred and eighty years ago, the empire was united against her, failed of snccesa. 
of Russia, now a monarchy of the £rst The persimal gnslitiee of the French 
class, was as entirely out of the system King added to the respect in- 
of European politics as Abyssinia or spired by the power and igi- ofL«Tii 
Siam, that the House of Brandenburg portance of his kingdom.^No 
was then hardly more powerful than sovereign has ever represented the ma- 
the House of Saxony, aM that the re- jesty of a great state with niore dignity 
public of the TTuited States had not and grace. He was Ms own prime mi- 
then begun to exist. The weight of nister, and performed the duties of a 
France, therefore, though still very con- prime minister with an ability and an 
siderable, has relatively diminished, industry which could not be reasonably 
Her territory was not in the day* of expected from one who had in infancy 
Lewis the Fourteenth quite so extensive succeeded to a crown, and who had 
as at present: but it was large, com- been surronnded Vy flatterers before he 
pact, fertile, well placed both for attack could speak. He had shown, in an 
and for defence, situated in a happy eminent degree, two talents invaluable 
climate, and inhabited hr a brave, ac- to a prince, the talent of choosing his 
five, and ingenious pebple. The state servants well, and the talent of appro- 
implicitly obeyed the direction of a priating to himself the chief part of the 
single mind. The great fleft which, credit of their arts. In his dealing* 
tiiree hundred years before, had been, with foreign powers he bad some gene- 
in all but name, independent principa- rosity, but no justice. To unhapiy al- 
lities, had been annexed to the crown, lies who threw themselves at his feet, 
Only a few old men could remember and had no hope but in his compassion, 
the last meeting of the States General, he extended his protection wim a lo- 
The resistance which the Huguenots, mantic disinterestedness, which seemed 
the nobles, and the parhaments had better suited to a knight errant than 
offered to the kingly power, had been to a statesman. But he broke through 
put down by the two great Cardinals the most sacred ties of pubUo faith 
who had ruled the nation during forty Without scruple or shame, whenever 
years. The government was now a they intrafered with his interest, or 
despotism, but, at least in its dealings with what he called his glory. His 
with the upper classes, a mild and gene- prfidy and violence, however, excited 
roue despotism, tempered by courteous less enmity than the insolence with 
manners and chivalrous sentiments, whichheconstantlyremindedhisneigh- 
The means at the disposal of the sove- hours of his own greatness and of their 
reign were, for that age, truly fogmida- httleness. He did not at tins time pro- 
hle. His revenue, rais^, it is true, by fees the austere devotion which, at a 
a severe and unequal taxation wMch later period, gave to Iris court the aspect 
pressed heavily on the cultivators of of a monastery. On the contrary, he 
the Bori, fer exceeded that of any other was as licentious, though by no means 
potentate. His army, excellently die- as frivolous and indolent, as bis brother 
ciplined, and commanded by the great- of England. But he was a sincere 
est generals then living, already con- Roman Catholic; and both hie con¬ 
sisted of more thm a hundred and science and his vanity impelled him to 
twenty thousand men. Such an array use his pow® for the defence and pro¬ 
of regular troops had not been seen in pagation of the true faith, after the 
Europe since the downfall of tiie Ro- example of his renowned pr^ecessor®, 
man empire. Of maritime powers Clovis, Charlemagne, aod Saint l/ewis, 
France was not the first. But, though Our ancestors naturally looked with 
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serious akm on the growing power of 
France. This feeling, in itself per¬ 
fectly reasonable, was mingled with 
otherfeelings leas praiseworthy. France 
waa our old enemy. It was against 
France that the most glorious battles 
recorded in our annals had been fought. 
The conquest of France had been twice 
eSfeoted by the Flantagenets. The loss 
of France had been long’’ remembered 
as a great national disaster. The title 
of King of France was still borne by 
our sovereigns. The lilies of France 
still appeared, mingled with our own 
lions, on the shield of the House of 
Stuart. In the sixteenth century the 
dread inspired by Spain had suspended 
the animosity of which France had an¬ 
ciently been the obj ect. But the dread 
inspired by Spain had given place to 
oontemptuouB compassion ij^nd !france 
was again regarded as our mtional foe. 
The sale of Dunkirk to France had 
been the most generally unpopular act 
of the restored King. Atthchment to 
-France had been prominent among the 
Brimcs imputed by the Commons to 
Clarendon. Even in trifles the public 
feeling showed itself. When a brawl 
took place in the streets of Westminster 
between the retinues of the French and 
Spanish embassies, the populace, though 
forciljy prevented &om interfering, had 
givei unequivocal proofs that the old 
antipathy to France was not extinct. 

France and Spain were now engaged 
in a more serions contest. One of the 
chief objects of the policy of Lewis 
throughout his life was to extend his 
dctaiinions towards the Ehine. For 
this end he had engaged in war with 
Spain, and he was now in the full career 
of conquest. The United Provinces 
saw with anxiety the progress of his 
arms. That renowned federation had 
reached the height of power, prosperity, 
and glory. The Batavian territory, 
conquered from the waves and defended 
agunst them by human art, was in ex¬ 
tent little superior to the principality 
ofWUes. But all that narrow space 
was a busy and populous hive, in which 
new wealth was every day created, and 
in wHdh vast passes of old wealth were 
hoarded, lie aspect of Holland, the 
rich cultivation,the innumeraMe canals, 


the everwhirlingmills, the endless fleets, 
of bargM, the quick succession of great 
towns, theportshristlingwith thousands 
of masts, the large and stately mansions, 
the trim villas, the richly furnished 
apartments, the picture galleries, the 
summer houses, the tulip beds, produced 
on English travellers in that age an 
effect similar to the effect which the 
first sight of England now produces on 
a Norwegian or a Canadian. The States 
General had been compelled to humble 
themselves before Cromwell. But after 
the Restoration they had taken their 
revenge, had waged war -with success 
against Charles, and had concluded 
peace on honourable terms. Rich, how¬ 
ever, as the Eopublie was, and highly 
considered in Europe, she was no match 
for the power of Lewis, She appre¬ 
hended, not without good c!iuse, that 
his kingdom might soon be extended 
to her frontiers; and she might well 
dread the immediate vicinity of a mo¬ 
narch BO great, so ambitious, and so 
unscrupulous. Yet it was not easy to 
devise any expedient which might avert 
the danger. The Dutch alone could not 
turn the scale against France, On the 
side of the Rhine no help was to be 
expected. Several German princes had 
been .gained by Lewis ; and the Em¬ 
peror himself was embarrassed by the 
discontents of Hungary. England was 
separated from the United Province,s 
by the recollection of cruel injuries re¬ 
cently inflicted and endured ; and her 
policy had, since the Restoration, been 
so devoid of wisdom and spirit, that it 
was scarcely possible to e.xpeet from 
her any valuable assistance. 

But the fate of Clarendon and the 
growing humour of the Parliament 
determined the advisers of Charles to 
adopt on a sudden a policy which 
amazed and delighted the nation. 

The English resident at Brussels, 
Sir William Temple, one of TheTrtple 
the most expert diplomatists 
and most pleasing writers of that age, 
had already represented to his com-t 
that it was both desirable and practi¬ 
cable to enter into engagements with 
the States General for the purpose of 
checking the progress of France. For a 
time bis suggestions had been slighted; 
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but it was now thought expedient to to become serious. The independence, 
‘act on them. was commissioned the safety, the dignity of the nation 
to negotiate with the States General, over which he presided were nothing 
Ho proceeded to the Hague, and soon to him. He had begun to find cousti- 
came to an understanding with John tutional restraints galling. Already 
De "Witt, then the chief minister of had been formed in the Parliament a 
Holland. Sweden, small as her re- strong connection known by the name 
sources were, had, forty years before, of the Country Party. That party 
been raised by the genius of Gustavus included all the public men who leaned 
Adolphus to a high rank among £u- towardsPuritonism and Republicanism, 
Topean powers, and had not yet de- and many who, though attached to the 
ecended to her natural position. She Church and to hereditary taonarchy, 
was induced to join on this occasion had been driven into opposition by 
with England and the States. Thus dread Of Popery, by dread of Prance, 
was formed that coalition known as and by disgust at the extravagance, 
the Triple AlUance. Lewis showed dissoluteness, and faithlessness of the 
signs of vexation and resentment, but court The power of this band of poli- 
did not think it politic to draw on ticians was constantly growing. Every 
himself the hostility of such a confede- year some of those members who had 
racy in addition to that of Spain. He been returned to Parliament daring 
consented, therefore, to relinquish a the loyal excitement of 1661 had 
large part of the territory which his dropped off; and the vacant seats had 
armies had occupied. Peace was re- generally been filled by persons less 
stored to Europe; and the English tractable. Charles did not think him- 
government, lately an object of general self a King while an issembly of sub¬ 
contempt, was, during a few months, jocts could call for his accounts before 
regarded by fore’ign powers with re- paying his debts, and conld insist on 
spect scarcely less than that which the knowing which of his mistresses or 
Protector had inspired. < boon companions had intercepted the 

At home the Triple Alliance was money destined for the equipping and 
popular in the highest degree. It manning of the fleet. Though not very 
gratified alike national animosity and studious of- fame, he was galled by the 
national pride. It put a limit to the taunts which were sometimes uttered 
encroachments of a powerful and am- in the discussions of the Commons, 
bitious neighbour. It bound the leij^- and on one occasion attempted to re- 
iug Protestant states together in close strain the freedom of speech by dis¬ 
union. Cavaliers and Roundheads graceful means. Sir John Coventry, a 
rejoiced in common : but the joy of the country gentleman, had, in debate, 
Roundhead was even greater than that sneered at the profligacy of the court, 
of the Cavalier. Eor England had now In any former reign he would probably 
allied herself strictly with a country have been called before the Privy 
republican in government and Presby- Council and committed to the Tower, 
teriun in religion, against a country A different course was now taken. A 
ruled by an arbitrary prince and at- gang of bullies was secretly sent to 
tached to the Roman CathoUe Church, slit the nose of the offender. This 
The House of Commons loudly ap- ignoble revenge, instead of quelling the 
plaudedthe treaty; and some uncourtly spirit of opposition, raised such a tem- 
grumblers described it as ' ^ ' pest that the King was compelled to 

thing that had been done since the submit to the cruel humiliation" of pass- 
King came in. ing an act which attainted the instru- 

The King, however, cared little for ments of his revenge, and which took ^ 
Tiii Cnnn- the approbation of his Parlia- from him the power of pardoning them, 
irj Pimj. ment or of his people. The But^ impatient as he was of consti- 
Triple Alliance he regarded merely tntionsl restraints, how was he to 
as a temporary expedient for quieting emancipate himself from them? Ho 
discontents which had seemed likely | conld make himself despotic only by 

VOL. L K 
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tbs lidpiDf a. great standiiig army; aod 
sod sn irmy waa not in ezutence. 
Hii rwresuM did indeed enable him to 
keep op Boma regular troopt: but those 
taoops, thoup;h numerone enough to 
eadte great jealousy and apprehension 
in the House of CWmons and in the 
Bountry, were eearcelpnumerous enough 
to protect Whitehali and the Tower 
against a rising of the mob of London, 
Such risings were, indeed, to be dread¬ 
ed ; for it was osculated that in the 
capital and its suburbs dwelt not less 
than twenty thousand of OUtuc’s old 
soldiers. 

Since the Hing was bent on emanci¬ 
pating himself &om the con¬ 
trol of P&iinment, end since, 
in such an enterprise, he could 
Fruiia not hope for oflectual aid at 
home, it followed that he must look 
fijT aid abroad. The pow# and wealth 
of the King of France might be equal 
to the arduous task of establiehing ab¬ 
solute monarchy in England. Such 
an ally would undoubtedly expect sub¬ 
stantial proo& of gratitude for such a 
. service. Charles must descend to the 
rank of a great vassal, and must make 
peace and war according to the direc- 
tions of the government which pro¬ 
tected him. His relation -to Lewis 
would closely resemble that 3i which 
the Rajah of Nagpore and^the King of 
Oude now stand to the Bratisheovem- 
ment. These princes are bonnd tb aid 
the East India Company in all hos- 
tiliticE^ defensive and offensive, and to 
have DO diplomatic relatkinB Imt such 
as the E^ India Company shall 
sanction. The Company in return 
guarantees them against insurrection. 
Am long as they mthfiilly discharge 
their obligations to the paramount 
power, they are pennitted to dispose 
of large revenues, to fill their polMes' 
with beautiful women, to besot 
selves in the company af their favourite 
revellers,' and to oppress with impunity 
any subject who may inonr their dis¬ 
pleasure.* Such a life wouU be in- 
Buppmtsbds to a man at high spirit 

V I am say, that, since this pas¬ 

sage WM •sakta,, the territories both of the 
B^ah of BhaneR aodoi the E'": - - - 
hove ba<ai aoaid ee SM SidllBh tUbminioiu. 
08*7.) 


and of powerful understanding. But 
to Charles, seusual, indolent, unequal to 
any strong intellectual exertion, and 
destitute alike of all patriatiam and of 
all sense of personal dignity, the pro¬ 
spect had no^Qg unpleasing. 

That the Luke of York should have 
concurred in the design of _ 
that crown which it was probable that 
he would himself one day wear may 
seem more eit^rdinary. For his 
nature was 'hm0k.ty and imperious; 
and, indeed, he.pontinued to the very 
last to show, by occasional starts and 
struggles, his impatience of the French 
yoke. But he was almost as much 
debased by superstition as his brother 
by indolence and vice. James was now 
a Roman Catholic. Religious bigotry 
had become the dominant sentiment 
of his narrow and stubborn mind, and 
had so mingled itself with his love of 
rule, that the two passions could hardly 
be disriu^ished from each other. It 
seamed highly improbable that, with¬ 
out foreign aid, he would be able to 
obtain ascanden( 7 , or even toleration, 
for his own faith; and he was in a 
tamper to see nothing humiliating in 
any step which might promote the in¬ 
terests of the true Church. 

A n^otiation was opened which 
lasted during several mouths. The 
chief agent between the English and 
French courts was the beautiful, grace- 
fill, and int^gent Henrietta, Duchess 
qf Orleans, sister of Charles, sister in 
Jaw of Lewis, and a favourite with 
both. The Eng of England offered 
to declare himself a Roman Catholic, 
to dissalve the Triple Alliance, and to 
join with Jrance against Holland, if 
France would engage to lend him such 
nulitdsy. and pecuniary aid as might 
make him independent of his Parlia¬ 
ment. Lewis at first afifected to receive 
these propositions eoolly, and at length 
agreed to them with the air of a man 
who is conferring a great favour: but 
in truth, the course which he had re¬ 
solved to take was one by which he 
might gain and could not lose. 

It seems certain that he never 
seriously thought of establish- vi„. .r 
ing despotisra and Popery in 
England by force of 
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_ He must haTS been aware that snch an en- 
teiyrise would be in the highest degree 
arduous and haaardcfus, that it would 
task to the utmost all the energies of 
France during saany years, and that it 
would be a^ogether incompatible with 
more promiaiiqtehernes of og^andise- 
ment, which dear to bis heart 
He would indeed willingly huTe ac¬ 
quired the merit and glory of doing a 
great Brnwiue on reasonable twins to 
the Church of which he was a member. 
But he was littlie disposed to imitate 
hie ancestors who, in the twelfth 
and thirteeg^h centuries, had led the 
flower of French chivalry to die in 
Syria and Egypt; and he well knew 
that a crusade against Protestantism 
in Great Britain would not be less 
perilous than the expeditions in which 
the armies of Lewie the Seventh and 
of Lewis the Ninth had perished.' He 
had no motive for ■wishing the Stuarts 
to be absolute. He did not remwd the 
English constitution with feelings at 
aU resembling those which have in later 
times induced princes to make war on 
the free institutions of neighbouring 
nations. At present a great party 
zealous for popular government has 
ramifications in every civilised country. 
Any important advantage gained any¬ 
where by that party is almost certain 
to be the signal for general commotion. 
It is not wondwful that governments 
threatened by a common danger 
should combine for the purpose of 
mutual insurance. But in the seven¬ 
teenth century no such danger existed. 
Between the public mind of England 
and the public mind of France there 
was a great gnlph. Omr institutions 
and OUT factions were as little under¬ 
stood at Paris as at Constantinople. 
It may be douljtecl whether any one 
of the forty members of tie French 
Academy had an English volume in 
his library, or l^w Shoktpeare, Jon- 
son, or Spenser, even by name. A few 
Huguenots, who had inherited the 
mutinous spirit of their ancestors, 
might perhaps have a fellow feeling 
—their brethren in the faith, the 
English Koundheads; but the Hugue¬ 
nots had ceased to be formidable. The 
French, as a people, attoiied to the 


Church of Borne, and proud rf the 
greatoess of their King 01 ^ their own 
loyalty, looked on our struggles against 
Popaiy and arbitrary power, not only 
without admirstion or sympathy, but 
with strong disapprobation and dn^st 
It would therefore be a great mror to 
ascribe the conduct of Lewis to appre¬ 
hensions at all resembling those which, 
in our age, indoced the Holy Alliance 
to interfere in the internal troubles of 
Naples and Spain. • 

Nevertheless, the propositions made 
by the* court of Whitehall were most 
welcome to him. He already meditated 
gigantic designs, which were destined 
to keep Eurepe in eonstantfermentation 
during more than forty years. He 
wished to humble the United Provinces, 
and to Bsmex Belgium, Fronche Comti, 
and Loiaine to hds dominions. Nor 
was this all. ■ The King of Spain was 
a sickly chUd. It was likely that he 
would die without issue. His eldest 
sister was Queen of France. A day 
would almost oertainly come, and might 
come very soon, when the House of 
Bourbon might lay claim to that vast 
empire on which the sun never se^ The 
union of two great monarchies under 
one head would doubtless be opposed 
by a continental coalition. But for 
any continental coalition France single- 
handed WBs.a match. England could 
turn the scale. On the course which, 
in such a crisis, England might purtue, 
the destinies of the world would depend; 
and it was notorious that the English 
Parliament and nation were strongly 
attached to the priicy which had dic¬ 
tated the Triple Alliance. Nothing, 
therefore, could be more Ratifying to 
Lewis than to Isara that the princes of 
the House of Stuart needed his help, 
and were willing to purchase that help 
by unbounded subserviency. He deter¬ 
mined to profit by the opportunity, and 
laid down for himself a plan to which, 
without deviation, he adhecsd, till the 
Eevolution of 1688 disoDneerthd aU 
hk politdcs. He professed himself 
desirous to promote the designs of the 
English court. He promised large aid. 
He from time to time doled out such 
aid as might serve to keep hope alive, 
and as he eould without risk or incos* 
n 2 
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Teniense spare. In tlii.s -way, at an 
expense very much less than that which 
he Incnrred in building and decorating 
VeiAsiUes or Marli, he succeeded, in 
m^ing England, during nearly twenty 
years, almost as insignificant a member 
of the political system of Europe as 
the republic of San JMarino, 

His object was not to destroy our 
constitution, but to keep the xarious 
elements of which it was composed in 
a perpetual state of conflict, and to set 
irreconcilable enmity between those 
who had the power of the putSe and 
those who had the power of the sword. 
TVith this view he bribed and stimu¬ 
lated both parties in turn, pensioned at 
once the ministers of the crown and 
♦he chiefs of the opposition, encouraged 
the court to withstand the seditious 
encroachments of the Parliament, and 
conveyed to the Parliam ent intimations 
of the arbitrary designs of the court 
One of the devices to which he 
resorted for the purpose of obtaining 
an ascendency in the English counsels 
deserres especial notice. Charles, 
though incapable of love in the highest 
sense of the word, was the slave of 
any woman whose person excited his 
desires, and whose airs and prattle 
amused his leisure. Indeed a husband 
would be justly derided who should 
bear from a wife of exaltod rank and 
epotless virtue half the insoleuee 
which the Eing of England bore from 
concubines who, while they owed 
everything to his bounty, caressed his 
courtiers almost before his face. He 
had patiently endured the termagant 
passions of Barbara Palmer and the 
pert vivacity of Eleanor Gwynn. Lewis 
thought that the most useful envoy 
who could be sent to London, would 
be a handsome, licentious, and crafty 
Frenchwoman. Such a woman was 
Louisa, a lady of the House of ftuarou- 
aiUe, whom our rude ancestors called 
Madam CarweU. She was soon trium¬ 
phant over all her rivals, was created 
Duchess of Portsmouth, was loaded 
with weiditib, and obtained a dominion 
which on^y with the life of 

Chaiies. ‘ , 

The moHi'CS^Stalit •renditions of 
^ aUiamw betudeen tbe crowns were 


I digested into a secret treaty which was 
] signed at Dover in May 1670, retitror 
just ten years after the \ day 
on which Charles had laiAied at that 
very port amidst the acclamations and 
joyful tears of a too confiding people. 

By this treaty Charles bound himself 
to make public profession of the Roman 
Catholic religion, to join his arms to 
those of Lewis for the purpose of de¬ 
stroying the power of the United Pro¬ 
vinces, and to employ the whole strength 
of England, by land and sea, in support 
of the rights of the House of Bourbon 
to the vast monarchy of Sp^in. Lewis, 
on the other hand, engaged to pay a 
large subsidy, and promised that, if 
any insurrection should break out in 
England, he would send an army at 
his o'wn charge to support his ally. 

Thi^ compact was made ■with gloomy 
auspices. Six weeks after it had been 
signedandsealed, thecharmingprincess, 
whose influence over her brother and 
brother in law had been so pernicious 
to her country, was no more. Her 
death gave rise to horrible suspicions 
which, for a moment, seemed likely to 
interrupt the newly formed friendship 
between the Houses of Stuart and 
Bourbon; but in a short time fresh 
assurances of undiminished good will 
were exchanged between the confede¬ 
rates. 

The Duke of York, too dull to appre¬ 
hend danger, or too fanatical to care 
about it, was impatient to see the 
article touching the Roman Catholic 
religion carried into immediate execu; 
tion: but Dewis had the wisdom to 
perceive that, if this course were taken, 
there would be such an explosion in 
England as would probably frustrate 
those parts of the plan which he had 
most at heart. It was therefore deter¬ 
mined that Charles should still call 
himself a Protestant, and should still, 
at high festivals, receive the sacrameut 
according to the ritual of the Church 
of England. His more scrupulous 
brpther ceased to appear in the royal 
chapel. 

About this time died the Duchess 
of York, daught^ of the banished Earl 
of Clarendon. She had been, during 
some years, a concealed Roman Catholic. 
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‘She loft two daughters, Ilsuy and 
Anne, afterwards successiTely Queens 
of Great Britain. They were bred 
Protestants by the positive command 
of the King, who knew that it would 
be vain for him to profess himself a 
member of the Church of England, if 
children who seemed likely to in¬ 
herit his throne were, by his permission, 
brought up as members of the Church 
of Rome. 

The principal servants of the crown 
at this time were men whose names 
have justlv acquired an unenviable 
notoriety, we must take heed, how¬ 
ever, that we do not load their memory 
with infamy which of right belongs to 
their master. For the treaty of Dover 
the King himself is chiefly answerable. 
He held conferences on it with the 
French agents; he wrote many letters 
concerning it with his own hand: he 
was the person who first suggested the 
most disgraceful articles which it con¬ 
tained ; and he carefuRy concealed some 
of those articles from tho majority of 
his Cabinet. 

Few things in our history are more 
Nuura curious than the origin and 
Ei^uh growth of the power notyios- 
oEiiict. Bessed by the Cabinet. Irom 
an early period the Kings of England 
had been assisted by a Privy Council 
to which the law assigned many im¬ 
portant functions and duties. During 
several centuries this body deliberated 
on the gravest and most d elicate affairs. 
But by degrees its character changed. 
It became too large for despatch and 
secrecy. The rank of Privy Coimcillor 
was often bestowed os an honorary 
distinction on persons to whom nothing 
was confided, and whose o^nion was 
never asked. The sovereign, on the 
most important occasions; resorted for 
advice to a small knot of leading minis¬ 
ters. The advantages and disadvantages 
of this course Were early pointed ont 
by Badon, with his usual judgment and 
sagacity, but it was. not till after tbe 
Restoration that the interior council 
began to attract general notice. During 
many years old fiishioned politicians 
continued to regard the Cabinet as an 
unconstitutional and dangerous board. 
Nevertheless, it constantly became 


more and more important. It at length 
drew to itself the chief oiecutive power, 
and has now been regarded, during 
several generations, as an essential part 
of our polityt Yet, strange to say, it 
still continues to be altogether unknown 
to the law; the names of the noblemen 
and gentlemen w&o compose it are 
never officially announced to the public: 
no record is kept of its meetings and 
resolutions ; nor has its existence ever 
been recognised by any Act of Parlia¬ 
ment ■ 

During some years the word Cabal 
was popularly u^ as synony- 
mous with Cabinet But it bap- 
pened by a whigiBical coincidence that 
in 1671, the Cabinet consisted of five 
persons the initial letters of who.se 
names mads up the worS Cabal; Clif¬ 
ford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, 
and Lauderdale. These ministers were 
therefore emphatically called the Cabal; 
and they soon made that appellation se 
infamous that it has never since their 
time been used except as a term of 

Sir Thomas Clifford was a Commis¬ 
sioner of the Treasury, and had greatly 
distinguished himself in the House of 
Commons. Of the members of tha 
Cabal he was the most respectable. 
For, witli a fiery and imperious temper, 
be had a strong though a lamentably 
perverted sense of duty and honour. 

Henry Benifet, Lord Arlington, then 
Secretary of State, had, since he came 
to manhood, resided principally on the 
Continent, and had,learned that cosmo¬ 
politan indifference to constitutions 
and religions which is often observ¬ 
able in persona whose life baa been 
passed in vagrant diplomacy. If there 
was any form of government which he 
liked, it was that of France. If there 
was any Church for which he felt a 
preference, it was that,^of Rome. He 
bad some talent for conversation, and 
some talent also for transacting tbe 
ordinary business of office. He had 
learned, during a life passed in travel- 

_ and negotrating, the art of accom- 
mo^ting his langu^e and deportment 
to the society in which he found him¬ 
self. • His vivacity in the closet amused 
the King: his gravity in debates ami 
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eonftreBeea iatppaed bit the puhlic; 
and he had succeeded in attaching to 
hnowlli pntly by eemces and partly 
by hfipae, a coneiderable liantlMT of 
JprbonBl retainera. 

Backi]iglism,^hley,and Laodetdale 
were men in Whojn the immorality 
which WB3 epidemic among the politi* 
eiane of that age appeared in its most 
malignant type, bat yariouely modified 
by great diTeraitiee of temper and 
understanding. Xudnnghain was a 
sated man of pleasure, who hadcttmed 
to ambition u to a pMtima. As he 
had tried to amuse hims elf with archi¬ 
tecture and nmaio, wift writing farces 
and with seekiag fcm itie pfailoso^r's 
stone, BO he BOW tried to amuse hnnself 
with a secret negotiation and a Dutch 
war. Ho had already, rather fitom 
fickleness and lor* of noyelly than 
from any deep design, been faithless 
to Bveiy party. At one time he had 
ranked among the Cavaliers. At 
Another time warranto had been out 
against him for.maintaining a treason¬ 
able correspondence with Sie remains 
of the Eepublican party in the city. 
Ho was now again a courtier, and was 
aagm to win tlto favour of the King by 
sbrtfces from which the roost illuntriou's 
of thbae i/kp bad fought and suffered 
for ike mytS bmus would l^ave recoiled 
with horror. 

AdJey, with a far stronger head, 
anS with a tar fiereei and nacre earnest 
vambition, had been squs^ versatile. 
But Ashley's venatility Ira the effect, 
not of levity, but of deliberate selfish¬ 
ness. He had served and betrayed a 
‘sueoassion of governments. But he 
had timed all Tiis treacheries so wbU 
that, through all revulutions, his 
fortunes had constanfly been rising, 
inmjuultitnde, struricwith admiratkm 
hv a prosperity which, Wbile eydty thing 
ebs was constantly changing, remained 
DBebanseable, attribute to him a 



iff whom, it b written hb counsel 
■ It • magt bed iajuiied of the 

oiade 

Xaodetfflk jdB# hoth fa 

mirth .atuf pefhape, (fader 

the obtwaM woilr If' beatnous frank¬ 


ness, the most dbhonest man in the 
whole Cabal. He had mads himself 
coiMpicuons among the Scotch fasui- 
gento of' 1639 by his zeal for the 
Covenant. He was accused of having 
been deeply concerned fa the sale of 
Charles the First to the English 
Forlfament, and was therefore, fa the 
estimation of good Cavaliers, a traitor, 
if possible, of a worse desertion than 
those who had sate in the High Court 
of Justice, He often talked with noisy 
jocularity of the days when he was a 
canter and a rebel. He was now the 
chief instrument employed by the court 
in the work of forcing epbcopacy on 
his reluctant countrymen ; nor did he 
in that eanse shrink from the unsparing 
user of the sword, the halter, and the 
boot Yet those who knew him knew 
that thirty years had made no change 
fa his real sentiments, that he stdl 
hated the memory of Charles the First, 
and that he still preferred the Presby¬ 
terian form of church government to 
ev^ other. 

tJnscmpijlous as Buckingham, Ash¬ 
ley, and Lauderdale were, it was not 
thought safe to entrust to them the 
Kin^s intention of declaring himself 
a Koman Catholic. A false treaty, in 
which the article eonceming religion 
was omitted, wae shown to them. The 
names and seals of ClMird and Arling¬ 
ton are affixed to the genuine treaty. 
Both these statesmen had a partiality 
for the did Church, a partiality which 
the brave and vehement Clifford in no 
Idhg time manfoUy avowed, but which 
the colder Mid meaner Arlington oon- 
ceaied, till the near approach of death 
scaled him fata sincerity. The three 
other cabinet ministore, however, were 
not men to be eaeily kept in the dark, 
and probably suspected more than was 
dbtimaly avowed to them. They were 
privy to all the Mlitical 
Its contracted with France, 
were not ashamed to receive large 
grstifloatione from Lewis. 

The first object of Charles was to 
obtmn from the Commons supplies 
which might he employed in executing 
the secret treaty. The Cabal, holding 
power at a time when our government 
was fa a state of transition, united fa 
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itaelf two diffarent kinda of Tioes 
beloBgicg to two difTorent ages aod 
to two. different system*. As those 
fire evil counsellors were among the 
last English statesmen who seriously 
thought of destroying the Parliament, 
so they were the first English states¬ 
men who attempted extensively to 
cDiTupt it. We find in their policy at 
once the latest trace, of the Tborongh 
of Strafford, and the earliest trace of 
that methodical brihory which was 
afterwards practised by Walpole. 
They Boon perceived, however, that, 
though the House of Commons was 
chiefly composed of Cavaliers, and 
though places and French gold had 
been lavished on the members, there 
Was no chance that even the least 
odious parts of the scheme arranged at 
Dover would be supported by a 
majority. It was necessary to nave 
recourse to fraud. The King ac¬ 
cordingly professed great seal for the 
principles of the Triple Alliance, and 
pretended that, in order to hold the 
ambition of France in check, it would 
be necessary to augment the fleet. 
The Commons fell into the snare, and 
voted a grant of eight hundred thousand 
pounds. The Parliam ent was instantly 
prorogued: and the court, thus emanci¬ 
pated from control, proceeded to the 
execution of the great design. 

The financial difficulties however 
shDiuu 'Were serious. A war with 

Holland could be carried on 

" only at enormous cost The 

ordinary revenue was not more than 

sufficient to support the government in 
time of peace. The eight hundred 
thousand pounds out of which the 
Commons had just been triidced would 
not defray the naval and military 
chexgB of a single year of hostilities. 
After the terrible lesson given by the 
Long Parliament, even the Cabal did 
not venture to recommend benevolences 
or shipmonw. In this perplexity 
.^hley and Cliffisrd proposed a flagi¬ 
tious breach of public £mth. The 
goldsmithe of London were then not 
only dealers in the precious metals, 
but also bankas, and wwe in the 
habit of advancing large snma of 
money to the government In leturfi 


for these advances they received assign¬ 
ments OB the revenue, and were re- 
paid with interest as the taxes came in. 
About thirieen hundred thousand 
pounds had neen in this way entrusted 
to the honour of the state. On a 
sudden it was announced that it was 
not convenient te pay the principal, 
and that the lenders must content 
themselves' with interest. They were 
consequently unable to meet their own 
engagements. The Exchange was in 
an uproar: several great mercantile 
houses broke; and dismay and distress 
spread through all society. Meanwhile 
mpid stride* were made towards des¬ 
potism. Proclamations, dispensing 
with Acts of Parliament, or enjoining 
what’ only Parliament could lawfully 
‘~~oin, appeared in rapid succession, 
these edicts the most important 
was the Declaration of Indulgence. By 
this instrument the . penal laws against 
Boman Catholics were set aside; and, 
that the real object of the measure 
might not be perceived, the laws 
against Protestant Nonconformists 
were also suspended. 

A few days after the appearance of 
the Dedaration of Indulgence, ww wioi 
war was proclaimed against 
the United Provinces. By sea 
theDutcbmaintainedthestrug- SMger. 
gle with hsnour; but on land they were 
at first borne down ly irresistible force. 
A great French army passed the lUime. 
Fortress after fortress opened its gates. 
Three of the seven provinces ot the 
federation were occupied by the in¬ 
vaders. The fires of ths hostile camp 
were seen from the top of the 3tadt- 
house of Amsterdam. The Bspublic, 
thus fiercely assailed from wiriiout, 
was tom at the same time by internal 
dissensions. The government was in 
the bands of a close oligarchy of power¬ 
ful burghers. There were numerous 
selfeleeted Town Connells, each of 
which exercised, within its own sphere, 
many of the rights of sovereignty. 
These Councils sent delegates to the 
Provincial Stktos, and the Provincial 
States again sent delegates to the 
State* Gfoneial. A hereditary first 
magistrate was no essential part of 
this poHty. Nsrerihelera one family. 
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BUigularly fertile of great men, bed 
gradually obtained a large and eome- 
mbat iadefisite authority. William, 
fiiat of the name, Frino^ of Orange 
Naesau, and Stadtholder of Holland, 
had hailed the memorable insurrection 
against Spain. His eon MaUrice had 
been Captain Gener&l and first minis¬ 
ter of the States, had, ^Ijy eminent 
abilities and public semces, and by 
some ' treacherous and cruel actions, 
raised himself to almost kingly power, 
and had bequeathed a great wrt of 
that power to his family. The influence 
of the Stadth(ddem was an object of 
extreme jealousy to the municipal oli¬ 
garchy. But the army, and that great 
body of citiaens which was excluded 
from all share in the government, 
looked on the Burgomasters and Depu¬ 
ties) with a dislike resembling the dis¬ 
like with which the legions and the 
Common people of Borne regarded the 
Senate, and were as sealous for the 
House of Orauge as the legions and the 
oommon people of Borne for the House 
of -Ctesar. The Stadtholder commanded 
the forces of the eimunonwealth, dis¬ 
posed of all military commands, had a 
large share of the civil patronage, hnd 
was surrounded by pomp almost tegaL 
Prince William the Second had l^n 
strongly opposed by the oligarchical 
. party. His life had terminated in the 
^ar IfiSO, amidst great tronbles. 
He died childless; the glMerents of 
his honse were left for a short time 
without a head; and the powers wbidi 
he had exercised Wore divided among 
the Town Councils, tide Provinciw 
Btates, and the States General 
\But, a few days after William’s 
death, hb widow, Mary, daughter of 
CSisrlea the First, JCing of Great 
Britain, gave birth to a aon, destined 
no raise the glory and anthoiity of the 
House of Nassau to the higher point, 
-fii {Mve the United Provinces from 
s UMby , to curb the power of France, 
swH ^ English opnstitn- 

Isstuig foundation- 

“““ William He^, 

I sOsa inW his birth «n oi^t 
hensbn te the, 
sin Holland, 
bf'liyd .tiftiAaanfc fo thn old 



friends of his line. He enjoyed high 
consideration as the pos.sessor of a 
splendid fortune, as the chief of one ol 
the most illustrious houses in Europe, 
as a Magnate of the German empire, 
as a prince of the blood royal of Eng¬ 
land, and, above all, as the descendant 
of the founders of Batavian liberty. 
But the high office which had once 
been considered os hereditary in his 
family, femained in abeyance; and 
the intention of the aristocratical party 
was Uutt Giere should never be another 
Stadtholder. The want of a first ma¬ 
gistrate was, to a great extent, supplied 
hj' the Grand Pensionary of the Pro¬ 
vince of Holland, John de Witt, whose 
abilities, firmness, and integrity had 
raised him to unriviUIsd authority in 
the councils of the municipal oligarchy. 

The French invasion produced a 
complete change. The suffisring and 
terrified people raged fiercely against 
the government. In their madness 
they attacked the bravest captains and 
ths ablest statesmen of the distressed 
commonwealth. De Buyter was in¬ 
sulted by the rabble. De Witt was 
tom in pieces before the gate of the 
palace of the States General at the 
Hague. The Prince of Orange, who 
had no share in the guilt of the murder, 
but who, on this occasion, as on an¬ 
other lamentable occasion twenty years 
later, extended to crimes peipefrated 
in bis cause an indulgence which has 
left a stain on his glory, became chief 
of the government without a rival. 
Young as he was, his ardent and un¬ 
conquerable spirit, though disgubed 
ly a cold arm sullen manner, soon 
roused tBe courage of his dismayed 
epuntiymen. It was in vain that lioth 
ms uncle and the French King at¬ 
tempted by splendid offers to seduce 
him iiom the cause of the Bepubllc. 
To the States General he spoke a high 
and. inroiriting language. He even 
ventured to. suggest a scheme which 
has an aspect of antique heroism, and 
which, if it had been accomplished. 
Would have been the noblest subject for 
epio song that is to be found in the 
^^e compass of modem history. He 
told the deputies that, even if their 
-natal soil and the marvels with which 
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’htunttn inilnstry had coTered it were 
buried under the ocean, all was not 
lost. The Hollanders might surviTe 
HoUand. Liberty and pure religion, 
driven by tyrants and bigots from 
Europe, might taJce refuge in the 
farthest isles of Asia. The shipping 
in the ports of the republic would suf¬ 
fice to carry two hundred thousand 
emigrants to the Indian Archipelago. 
There the Dutch commonwealth might 
commence a new and more glorious 
existence, and might rear, under the 
Southern Cross, amidst the Sugar canes 
and nutmeg trees, the Exchange of a 
wealthier Amsterdam, and the schools 
of a more learned Leyden. The na¬ 
tional spirit swelled and rose high. 
The terms oifered by the allies were 
firmly rejected. The dykes were evened. 
The whole country was turned into one 
great lake, from which the cities, with 
their ramparts and steeples, rose like 
islands. The invaders were forced to 
save themselves from destruction by a 
precipitate retreat. Lewis, who, though 
be sometimes thought it necessary to 
appear at the bead ^ his troops, greatly 
preferred a palace to a camp, had 
already returned to enjoy the adulation 
of poets and the smiles of ladies in the 
newly planted alleys of Versailles. 

And now the tide turned fast. The 
event of the maritime war bad been 
doubtful: by land the United Provinces 
had obtained a respite; and a respite, 
though short, was of infinite import¬ 
ance. Alarmed by the vast designs of 
Lewis, both the branches of the grceit 
House of Austria sprang to arms. 
Spain and Holland, divided by the 
memory of ancient wronge and humili¬ 
ations, were reconciled by the nearness 
of the common danger. From ercsy 
part of ^rmany troops poured towards 
the Ehine. The English government 
had already expended all the ftinds 
which had been obtained by piUaging 
the public creditor. No loan could ha, 
e^cted from the City. An attempt to 
raise taxes by the royal authority would 
have at onoe produced a rebellion; and 
Lewis, who had now to maintain a 
contest against half Europe, was in no 
condition to fiimish ^e means of 
coercing the people of England. It 
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was necessary to convoke the Parlia¬ 
ment ' , 

In the spring of 1673, therefore, the 
Houses reassembled iSter a „ . 
recess of near two years. 

Clifibrd, now a peer and Lord 
Treasurer, and Ashley, now Earl of 
Shaflesbuiy and Lerd Chancellor, were 
the persons on whom the King princi¬ 
pally relied as Parliamentaiy managers. 
The Country Party instantly began to 
attack the policy of the Cabal The 
attack, was made, not in the way of 
storm, but by slow and scientific aj>- 
preaches. The Commons at first held 
out hopes that they would give support 
to the King’s foreign policy, hut in¬ 
sisted that he should purchase that 
support by abandoning his whole system 
of domestic poUey. Their chief object 
was to obtain the revocation of the 
Declaration of Indulgence. Of 
all the many unpopular steps teofu. 
taken by the Government the 
most unpopular was the publishing of 
this Dei^ation, The most opposite 
sentiments had been shocked by an act 
so liberal, done in a mannev-so despotic. 
All the enemies of religious freedom, 
and all the friends of civil freedom, 
found themselves on the same side; 
and these two classes made up nineteen 
twentieths of the nation. The zealous 
Churchman exclaimed against the 
favour which had been shown both to 
the Papist and to the Puritan. The 
Puritan, though he might rejoice in 
the suspension of the persecution by 
which he bad been harassed, frit littia , 
gratitude for a toleration which he was 
to share with Antichrist And ell 
Englishmen who valued liberty and 
law, saw with uneaaineas the deep in¬ 
road which the prerogative had made 
into the province of the legislature. 

It must in candmir be admitted that 
the constitutional question was then 
not qnite free from obscurity. Our 
ancient Kings had undoubtedly claimed 
and exercise the right of suspending 
the operation ‘ of penal laws. The 
tribunals had recognised that right. 
Pariiaments had suffered it to pass un¬ 
challenged. That some such right w»* 
inherent in the crown, few even of.'thn 
Country Party venturi, in the fate ti 
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pzeoedeat nod anthoi^, to deny. Tot 
it ms clear that, if this prerogative 
wen Kithout limit, the English govarn- 
niant could Scarcely he fiatinguished 
from a pure despotism. That there 
was a limit was fliUy admitted by the 
King and his mioisters. Whether the 
DeoUration of Indulgraiae lay within 
or without the limit was the question; 
and neither party could succeed in 
tracing any line which would bear 
examination. Some oppcmeuts of the 
goTemment oompUin^ that the De¬ 
claration suspend^ not less th^ forty 
statutes. But why not forty as well as 
one f There was an oaator who gave 
it aa his opinion that the King might 
omistitatipBally dispense with bad laws, 
tiut not Wth good laws. The absurdity 
such a distinction it is needless to 
uiqxise. The doctrine which seems to 
have been generally received in the 
House of Commone was, that the dis¬ 
pensing power was conned to secular 
matters, and did not extend to laws 
unacted for the security of the estab¬ 
lished religion. Tst, as the King was 
supreme head of the Church, it should 
seem that, if he posseseed the dispens- 
mg power at all, ne might TcU possess 
that power where the Church was eon- 
oemsiL When the courtiers on the 
other mde attempted to point out the 
bounds «f this preiogatiTe, ^y were 
not more aaccessbil thas the bppomtion 
had been. 

The .^sth is that the dispensug 

f ower was a great anomaly in poUtm 
t was utteiiy iBemsistait in theory 
with the pniici{dm of mixed gcwsen- 
fuent; hut it h^ grown up in tiisee 
when people trouhm themeelvee little 
about theses.* It had not been very 
^raasiy afaneed ia npietist. It had 

_ been tdMatod^ and had 

■ndually acquired a kind of preacrip* 
.Soil. d.t length it wsa em^yed, »&er 
h long .Interval, in an ci^htensd age, 
impartsnt sonjudoturc, to an 
marer before known, and for a 
ipm^^pe'^menliy aldunsath It was in- 
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■tantiy snhjectsd to a severe ecrutiuy.- 
Mtn did not, indeed, at firet, venture to 
msouneeitaltogetheruncsnBtitntionaL 
But they began to perceive that it was 
at direct variance with the spirit of the 
constitution, and would, if left un¬ 
checked, turn the English government 
fooin a limited into an al^olute mo¬ 
narchy. 

Under the influence of such apprehen- 
sions, the Commons denied the „ 
King's light to dispense, not 
ind^ with all pen^ statutes, rntAoi 
but with penal statutes in mat- 
tere ecclesiastical, and gave him plainly 
to understand that, unless he renounced 
that right they would grant no supply 
for the Dutch war. He, for a moment, 
showed soma inclination to put every¬ 
thing to haaard; but he was etrongly 
adviasd by Lewis to submit to neces- 
eily, and to wait for better times, when 
the French armies, now employed in 
an ardnoue struggle cm the Continent, 
might he arailabm for the purpose of 
euppreesing discontent in England. In 
the Cabal itself the signs of disunion 
and treachery began to appear. Shaftes¬ 
bury, with his proveibi^ sagacity,, saw 
that aviolent raaction was at hand, and 
that all things were tending towards a 
cni^resembling that of 1640. He was 
detmained that such a crisis should 
not find him in the situation of Straf¬ 
ford. He therefore turned suddeidy 
loibad, and acknowledged, in theHonse 
of lands, that the Declaration was il¬ 
legal. The King, thus deserted by his 
ally and by his Chancellor, yielded, 
saneelled the Declaration, and solemnly 
promised that it shor^ never he drawn 
into precedent. 

• Even this concession was insuiScieQt 
Jhe Common^ not content with having 
forced their eovsreign to annul the In¬ 
dulgence, next extorted hie anwilling 
assent to a oelehrated law, which con- 
thin ed in forte down to the reign of 
Seorga the Fourth, This law, known 
SB the Tert Act, provided that all per¬ 
sons holding any office, civil or military, 
should taka the oath of supremacy, 
should Bubscrihe a declaration against 
Transubetantiation, and should pifolicly 
receire the sacrament according to the 
rites of the Church of EnglarulE The 
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presmeieexpresseaniwunjoiuyroute irao,aunsgiaeueeBoenDirolUieCabal, 
Papists; bot the snaetiBg daws were had lired in Beelnaim among his Irooks ' 
scarcely more nnfaTtmiiWa to the Pv and flower beds, Was called forth from 
piste than to the rigid Fhritans. The his hermitage. 3f hk instrumentdity . 
Puritans, howerer, terrified at the eri- asepafatepeasewaseoaoluded rm 
dentleaningofthecQurttowaidsPopery, with the United Provinces; uiJilJj” 
and eneouraged by some ebnrohmen to and ha again became ambas- rfo»i=<«*. 
hope that, as soon as the Boman Ca- sador at t^ where bis presence 

tholics shonld have been efiectnaily waa regarded as a ssm pledge for the 
disarmed, relief would be ixtended to sincerity of his court. 

Protestant Xonconfomusts, made little The chief direetion. of affairs was 
opposition; nor could tyhe King, who now entrusted to air ThgnMW 
was in extreme want of money, venture Osborne, a Yorkshire baronet, Ji 
to withhold his sanction. The Act was whc had, in the House of Com- 
passed; and the Unko of York was mons, shown eminent talents for bnsi 
consequently under the neswsity of re- nees and debate. Osborne became Lord 
eigning the great place of Lord High Treasurer, and was soon craated Earl 
Admii^. of Uanby. He was not a qian whose 

Hitherto the Commons had not de- character, if tried by any high standard 
Ths c«sai against the Dutch war. of morality, would appear to merit ap- 

diiKBrt. But, when the King had, in probation. He was greedy' of wealth 
return for money cautiously doled out, and honours, corrupt himself, and a 
relinquished his whole plan of dcanestic conmpter of others. The Cabal had 
policy, they fell impiously on hie bequeathed to him the art of bribing 
foreign poliey. They requestirf him to Parliaments, an art still rude, and giv- 
dismiss Buckingham and landerd^e ing little promise of the rare perfection 
3f!rom his councils for ever, and appointed to which it was brought in w foUow- 
a committee to consider the propriety ing century. He improved greatto on 
of impeaching Arlington, In a ehort the plan of the first inventors. They 
time the Cabal was no more. Clifford, had merely purchased orators : but 
who, alone of the five, bad any claim to every man who had a vote, might sell 
be regarded as an honest man, rijhsed himself to Danby. Yet thenew minis- 
to take the new test, laid down his white ter must not be cimfounded with the 
staff, and retired to his oountry seat negotiatorsWDover. He was not with- 
Arlington quitted the post of Secretary but the feelings of an Englishman and 
of State for a quiet and dignified bin- a Protestant; nor did he; in hk stdici- 
ployment in the Eoyal household. Shaf- tude for his own interests, ever wholly 
tesbttry and Buckingham made their forget the interests of his countiy and 
peace with the opposition, aad appeared (of his religion. He was desirous, ih- 
at the head of the stormy democracy deed, to exalt the pierogatiTB: but the 
of the city. Lauderdale, however, still means by whi(4 he proposed to exalt 
continued to be minister for Scoti^ af- it were widefy dififrrent itoat those 
fairs, with which the EkgUsh Parlia- which had be^ ccmtemjdBted by Ar- 
ment could not interfere^ Ungton and C^^rd. The thought of 

And now the Commons urged the estabbshing aebrourypoww, by railing 
King to make peace with EoUaud, and in riie hia of foreign arms, and 'by 
expressly declared that no more sup-, redurimg the kingdesniothe rank of a 
plies should be gninted for the war, depend;^ princtoality, never entered 
unless it shqpld appear that the enemy into hil mind. Hia ^a« WM to rally 
obstinately refosed to eonsent to rea- round the monarchy those daises which 
eouable terms. Charlsa found it neces- had bem the firm allies of the mos- 
eary to postpone to a more convenient archy during tbs troubles of the pre- 
season all thought of executing the ceding geneiation, and which had been 
treaty of Dover, and to cajole tbe na- disgust^ by the reaent crimee sad 
tion by pretending to return to the errors of the court. 'With the help of 
policy of the Triple Alliance. Temple, the old Cavalier interest, of the nobles, 
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6f the country gentlemen, of the clergy, 
and of the Universities, it might, he 
conceived, be possible to make Charles, 
not indeed an absolute sovereign, but 
a sovereign scarcely leM powerful than 
Elizabeth had been. 

Prompted by these feelings, Dsnby 
formed the design "of Ssibiring to the 
Cavalier party the exclui^ve possession 
of all political power, both executive 
and legislative. Int the year 167d, 
accordingly, a bill was offered to the 
Lords which provided that no^person 
should hold any office, or should sit in 
either House of Parliament, without 
first declaring on oath that he con¬ 
sidered resistance to the kingly power 
as in all cases criminal, and that he 
would never endeavour to alter the 
government either in Church or State. 
During several weeks the debates, divi¬ 
sions, and protests caused by this pro¬ 
position kept the countiy in a state 
of excitement The opposition in the 
House of Lords, headed by two mem¬ 
bers of the Cabal who were desirous to 


of the Triple Alliance, at the head of 
the department which directed foreign 
affairs. But the power of the prime 
minister was limited. In his most con¬ 
fidential letters he complained that the 
infatuation of his master prevented 
England from taking her proper place 
among European nations. Charles was 
insatiably greedy of French gold: he 
had by no means relinquished the hope 
that he might,' at some future day, be 
able to establish absolute monarchy by 
the help of the French arms; and for 
both reasons he wished to maintain a 
good understanding with the Court of 
versaillest* 

Thus the sovereign leaned towards 
one system of foreign politics, and the 
minister towards a system diametrically 
opposite. Neither the sovereign nor the 
minister, indeed, was of a temper to pur¬ 
sue any object with nndeviating con¬ 
stancy. Each occasionally yielded to 
the importunity of the other; and their 
jarring incUnations and mutual conces¬ 
sions gave to the whole administration a 


make their Mace with the nation. Buck- strangely capricious character. Charles 
ingham and Shaftesbniy, was beyond sometimes, &om levity and indolence, 
all precedent vehement and pertina- suffered Dauby to take eteps which 
clous, and at length proved successfiilj Lewis resent^ as mortal injuries. 
The bin was not indeed rejected, bu^ Daaby, on the other hand, rather than 
was retarded, mutilated, and at length relri|aish his great place, sometimes 
suffered to diop,>- stooped to- compliances which caused 

So orbitcaiy and so eidusive was him bitter pain and shame. The King 
Dauby’s scheme of domestic policy, was bfoggnt to consent to a marriage 
His opinions touching foreign poli(g» befween the Lady Mary, eldest daiigh- 
did him more honour. They were in ter and presumptive heiress of the Duke 
truth directly opposed to those of the of York, and William of Orange, the 
Cabal, and differed little from those of deadly enemy of France, and the here- 
the Country Party; He bitterly la- ditary ohaiiapion of the Reformation, 
mented the degraded situation to which Nay, the brave Earl of Ossory, son of 
England was reduced, and declared, Ormond, was sent to assist the Dutch 
with more energy than politeness, that with some British troops, who, on the 
his dearest wish w|p to cudgel the most bloody ^y of the whole war, sig- 
French into a proper respect for her. nally vindicated the national reputation 
So little did he disguise his feelings for stubborn courage. The Treasurer, 
that, at a great banquet where the most J on the other band, was induced, not 
illu^ous dignitaries of the State and’ only to connive at some scandalous pe- 
of -Hib Church were assembled, he not cuniary transactions which took place 
vsty decorously filled his glass to the between his master and the court of 
ooMhsioB of all who were against a war Veraailles, but to become, unwillingly 
with Franck. He would indeed moat indeed and ungraciously, an agent in 
gladly have aeen his countiy united those transactions, 
efth the potVwl wlSch were then com- Meanwhile, the Country Party was 
bitted sgadiist j^ewis, and was for that driven by two strong feelings in two 
end bent on {datdsg Temple, the author opposite directions. The popular 
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leaders Trere afraid of the greatness of 
Entbar* Lewis, who was not only mak- 
iiT'liToo i“g against the whole 

strength of the continental 
Pony. alliance, but was even gaming 
ground. Yet they were afraid to entrust 
their own King with the means of curh- 
ing France, lest those means should be 
usedto destroy the liberties of England. 
The conflict between these apprehen¬ 
sions, both of which were perfectly 
legitimate, made the policy of the Op¬ 
position seem as eccentric and ficlde 
as that of the Court. The Commons 
caUod for a war with France, till the 
King, pressed by Danby to comply with 
their wish, seemed disposed to yield, 
and began to raise an army. But, as 
soon as they saw that the recruiting 
had commenced, their dread of Lewis 
gave place to a nearer dread. They 
began to fear that the new levies might 
be employed on a service in which 
Charles took much more interest tlian 
in the defence ofFlanders. They there¬ 
fore refused supplies, and clamoured 
for disbanding as loudly as they 
had just before clamoured for arming. 
Those historians who have severely 
reprehended this inconsistency do not 
appear to have made sufficient allow¬ 
ance for the embarrassing situation of 
subjects who have reason to believe 
that their prince is conspiring with a 
foreign and hostile power against their 
liberties. To refuse him Hilary re¬ 
sources is to leave the state defenceless. 
Yet to give him military resources may 
be only to arm him against the state. 
In such circumstances vacillation can¬ 
not bo considered as a proof of dis¬ 
honesty or even of weakness. 

'These jealousies were studiously 
uiaiing. fomented by the French King. 
°an*wiai lEngland 

passive by promising to support 
embauy. throue against the Parlia¬ 
ment. He now, alarmed at finding 
that the patriotic counsels of Danhy 
seemed likely to prevail in the closet, 
began to inflame the Parliament against 
the throne. Between Lewis' and the 
Country Party there was one thing, and 
one only, in common, profound distrust 
of Charles. Could the Country Party 
have been certain that their sovereign 


lOU 

meant only to m.ake war on France, 
they would have been eager to support 
him. Could Lewis have been certain 
that the new levies were intended only 
to make war on the eonstitutiou of 
England, he would have made no at¬ 
tempt to stop them. But the unstea¬ 
diness and fai^ossness of Charles were 
such that tho rrench government and 
the English ‘opposition, agreeing in 
nothing else, agrMd in disbelieving his 
protestations, anflvere equally desirous 
to keep him poor ajid without.an army. 
Commilnications were opened between 
Barillon, the Ambassador of Lewis, and 
those English politicians who bad 
always professed, and who indeed sin¬ 
cerely felt, the greatest dread and 
dislike of the French ascendency. The 
most upright member of the Country 
Party, 'William Lord EussoU, eon of the 
I Earl of Bedford, did not scruple to 
concert with a foreign mission.scheines 
for embarrassing his own sovereign. 
This was the whole extent of Husaell’s 
offence. His principles and his fortune 
alike raised him above all temptations 
of a Sordid kind: hut there is too much 
reason to believe that some of his asso¬ 
ciates were less scrupulous. It would 
bo unjust to impute to them the extreme 
wickedness of taking bribes to injure 
their country. On the contrary, they 
meant to seore her: but it is impos.sible 
to deny that they were mean and in¬ 
delicate enougli to let a foreign prince 
pay them for serving her. Among those 
who cannot be acquitted of this degrad¬ 
ing charge was one man who is popu¬ 
larly considered as the personification 
of public spirit, and who, in spite of 
some great moral and inteUectuadfaults, 
has a just claim to be called a.hero, a 
philosopher, and a patriot. It is impos¬ 
sible to see without pain such a name 
in the list of the pensioners of France, 
Yet it is some consolation to reflect 
tliat, in our time, » pubUc man would 
be thought lost to all seuse of duty and 
of shame, who should not spurn from 
him a temptation which conquered the 
virtue and the pride of Algernon 
Sidney. 

■ The effect of these intrigues was 
that England, though she occasionally 
took a menacing attitude, remained 
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inactim tiU tb« eoBtia«ataI wif, having 
liii9t«d deaf eer«n years, was 
bib» tennina^ W the treaty of 
Kimegneo. The United Pro- 
Tiaoa, which in 1672 had seemed to 
b« <Bi hhe verge of utter ruin, obtained 
hoBonrable ^d advantageous terms. 
This narrow eseam mte generally 
ascribed to the ability nd courage of 
the young Stsdtholder. His lame was 
great throughout E^pe, and espe¬ 


cially among the En^sh, who regarded 
him as one of their own princes, and 
reg’oined to see him the husband of their 
future Queeu. France retained many 
important towns in the Low Countries, 
and the great' province of Franche 
Comti, Almost thewhole loss was bom 
by the decaying monarchy of Spain. 

A few months after the termination 
viaant of hostilities on the Continent 
came a great crisis in English 
Bssiaiad. politios. Towards sudi a crisis 
things had been tending during eigh¬ 
teen years. The whole stock of popu¬ 
larity, great as it was. with which the 
King had coramenned Hs administra¬ 
tion, had long been expended. To loyal 
endiuaiasm bad succeeded profound 
disadection. The public mmd lind 
DOW measured back again the space 
over which it had passed between 1610 
and 1660, and was once more in the 
state in which it had beep when the 
Long Parliament met. 

The prevailing discontent was com¬ 
pounded of many feelin^^ One of 
these was wounded prida 

That generation had seen En^nd, 
during a few years, allied on equal 
tanns with France, victorioas over 
Holland and Spain, the misb'eea of the 
sea, the terror of Eome, the head of the 
•Protestant interest. Her resources had, 
hot diminished; and .it might have 
been expected that she would have 
■bseB at least as highly considered in 
Europe under a le^thnate King, strong 
ha affection and willing obedience 
af'4llB'anl:jects, as she had been under 
an 'naniptr vrhose utmost vigilance and 
enogy- W^ere required to keep down a 
inutinal|it|>eo]^e., Yet she had, in con- 
aaqsMwUi iof’tfip knbsality and mean- 
nea* of «o low that any 

a«rauin Mljjail: |«iF«tI«lity which] 


brought five thousand men into the^ 
field was a more important member of 
the commonwealth of nations. 

With the sense of national humilia¬ 
tion was mingled anxiety for civil 
liberty. Eumnurs, indistinct indeed, 
but perhaps the more alarming by 
reason of meip indistinctiiess, imputed 
to the court a deliberate design against 
all the constitutional rights of English¬ 
men. It had even been whispered that 
this design was to be carried into effect 
by the intervention of foreign anna. 
The thought of such intervention mads 
the blood, even of the Cavaliers, boil in 
their veins. Some who had always 
professed the doctrine of nonresistance 
in its full extent were now heard to 
mutter that there was one limitation 
to that doctrine.. If a foreign force were 
brought over to coerce the nation, they 
would not answerfor their ownpatience. 

But neither national pride nor anxiety 
for public liberty had so great an influ¬ 
ence on the popular mind as hatred of 
the Roman Catholic religion. That 
hatred had become one of the ruling 
passions of the commnnity, and was as 
strong in the ignorant and profane as 
in those who were Protestants from 
conviction. The cruelties of Mary’s 
reign, cruelties which even in the most 
accurate and sober narrative excite 
just detestation, and which were neither 
accurately nor soberly related in the 
popular martyrologjes, the conspira¬ 
cies agmnst Eliaabeth, and above all 
the Gunpowder Plot, had left in the 
minds of the vulgar a deep and bitter 
feeling which -was kept up by annual 
commemorations, nrayera, bonnes, and 
processions. It should be added that, 
those classes whidi were peculiarly dis¬ 
tinguished by attachment to the throne, 
the eletgy and the landed gentry, had 
peouUar reasons for regarding the 
Church of Eome with aversion. The 
dewy trembled for their ben^oes; the 
lauded gentry for their abbeys and 
great tithEs. While the memoty of the 
reign of the Saints was stiU recent, 
hh/bjed of Popery had in some degree 
given place to hatred of Puritanism; 
bvA during the eighteeti years which 
had elapsed since Idle Restoration, the 
hatred of Puritanism had abated, and 
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th* hatred of Popery had increaBed. 
The BtipulatioBS of the treaty of Doyer 
were aocoiately known to yety few: 
hnt Bome hints had got abroad. The 
general impression was that, a great 
blow was about to be aimed at the 
Protestant religion. The king was eus- 
peoted ^ many of a leaning towards 
Eome. Hifl brother and heir preaump- 
tiye was known to be a bigot^ Eoman 
Catholic. The first Duchess of York 
had died a Boman Catholic, James 
had then, in defianoe of the remon¬ 
strances of the House of Commons, 
taken to wife the Princess Mary of 
Modena, another Homan Catholic. If 
there should be sons by this marriage, 
there was reason to fear that th^ might, 
he bred Boman CathoUcs, ana that a 
long succession of princes, hostile to 
the established faith, might sit on the 
English throne. The constitution had 
recently been violated for the purpose 
of protecting the Boman Cathohoe from 
the penal laws. The ally by whom the 
policy of England had, during many 
years, been chiefly governed was not 
only a Boman Catholic, but a perse¬ 
cutor of the reformed Churches, trndsr 
such circumstances it is not strange 
that the common people should have 
been inclined to apprehend a return of 
the times of her whom they called 
Bloody Mary. 

Thus the nation was in such a temper 
that the smallest spark might raise a 
flame. At this conjuncture fire was 
set in twe places at once to the vast 
'uass of combustible matter,- and in a, 
moment the whole was in a blaze. 

The French court, which knewDanby | 
Filler to be its mortal enemy, art- 
uioby. [.gntrived to ruin him by 

making hin. pass for its fiTend. Lewis, 
by the inst^mentalify of Balph.Mon- 
tague, a faitlilMs and shameless man 
■who had resic gd in France as minister 
from England, laid before the House of 
Commons proot,that the Treasurer had 
been concemed^iQ application mad# 
by the Court of Whitehall to the Court 
of V ersaillee for a sum of money. This 
discoTejy produteed its natural effect. 
The Treasurer V^ga^th, exposed 


oceoniit of his merits ; not hecanss he 
had been su aooomplme in a criminal 
transmtion, bat because be had been a 
moet unwilling and unserviceable sc- 
compUoe. Bnt of the circumstances, 
winch have, in the judgment of pos¬ 
terity, greatly cztonnated his fault, his 
contemporarie^ere ignorant. In their 
view he was ffie broker who had gold 
England to Prance, It seemed clear 
that his greatnesji was at an end, and 
doubtful whether his head ccmld be 
saved. 

Yet Was the ferment excited by tbia 
discoTBry_ slight, when com- .y^,,.. 
pared With the commotion ^cpioc 
which arose when it was noised abroad 
that a great Popifc plot had been de¬ 
tected. One Tits* P«M^>si clergyman 
of the Chnrdi of Englmi^ had, by hi» 
disorderly life and heterodox doctrine, 
drawn on himwlf the censure of his 
spiritual superiors, had been compelled 
to quit his benefice, and hod ever since 
led an infamous and vagrant life. Ho 
had once professed himself a ^man 
Catholic, and had passed some time on 
the Continent in En^ish colleges of 
the order of Jesus. In those seminariaa 
he had heard much wild talk about the 
best means of bringing England back 
to the true Church. From hints thus 
funiished he constaaicted a hideous ro¬ 
mance, resembling rather the dream of 
a sick man than any tiansactiou which 
ever took place in the real world. The 
Pope, heWj^, had entrusted the go¬ 
vernment* England to the Jesuite. 
■The Jesuits had, by eommiseione under 
the seal of their society,- appointed 
Boman Cathplto clergymen, noblemen, 
and gentlBiaen, to all the highest offices 
in Church and State. The Papists had 
burned down London once. They had 
tried to bum it down again. Th ey were 
at that momsnt planning a scheme for 
setting fire to all the shipping in the 
Thamea They wotb to rise at a signal 
and massage ^ their Protestant neigh¬ 
bours. AFrencharray was at Jiie same 
time to land in Ireland. All the lead¬ 
ing statesmen and divines of England 
were to be murdered. Three or four 
schemes had been formed for assassi¬ 
nating the Sang. He was to be stab¬ 
bed, He wn to be poisoned in'b^: 
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medicine. He was to be shot with silver 
bullets. The pabUc mind was so sore 
and exoitable that these lies readily 
foxmd credit with tie Tolgar; and two 
eyents which speedily took place Igd 
even some j^edecting men to suspect that 
the tele, though evidently distorted and 
exaggerated, might ^av^iBome foun^ 
tion. 

Edward Coleman, a very buSy, and 
hot. very honest, Eoman Catholic in¬ 
triguer, had been among the w-rsons 
accused. Search waaanade for his jpa- 
pers. It was found that he had just 
destroyed tlie greater part of them. 
But a few which had escaped contained 
some passages such as^o minds strongly 
prepossessed, might sfen to confirm the 
evidance of Oates. Those passages in¬ 
deed, when candidly eonstmed, appear 
to exprej^ Ettle more than the hopes 
which {he posture of affairs, the piedi- 
leodons of Charles, the still stronger 
predilections of James, and the rela¬ 
tions existing between the French and 
English courts, might naturally excite 
in the mind of a Roman Catholic 
strongly attached to the intereste of his 
Church. But the country was not then 
iadined to construe the letters of Pa- 
jpists candidly; and it feas urged, with 
some show of reason, that, if papers 
which had been passed over as unim¬ 
portant were filled with matter so sus- 
picibus, some great mystery of iniquity 
must have been contmned in those do¬ 
cuments which had been com¬ 

mitted to the flames. 

A few days later it was known that 
Sir Edmondsbuiy Gkidfeey, an eminent 
justice of the peace who had taken the 
depositions of Oates against Coleman, 
had disappeared. Search was made; 
and Oodirey’s corpse was found in a 
field near London. It was clear that 
hehad died by violence. It was equally 
that he had not been set upon by 
' His fate is tp this day a se¬ 
ne think that he perished by 
i hand; some, that ha was slain 
by fi^vate enemy. The most impro- 
boble^npp osition is that he was mur¬ 
dered by ^ court, 

in ordoiyliSjl^ oolour to the story of 
the plot matt probable supposi- 
tion seems, ,41^ whole,' to be that 


somehot-headedRoman Catholic; driven 
to frenzy by the lies of Oates and by 
the insults of the multitude, and not 
nicely distinguishing between the per¬ 
jured accuser and the innocent magis¬ 
trate, bad taken a revenge of which the 
histoiy of persecuted aects furnishes but 
too many examples. If this were so, 
the assassin must have afterwards bit¬ 
terly execrated his own wickedness and 
folly. The capital and the whole nation 
went mad with hatred and fear. The 
penal laws, which-had begun to lose 
Bomething of their edge, were sharpened 
anew. Everywherejustices were busied 
iu searching houses and seizing papers. 
All the gaols were filled with Papists. 
London iad the aspect of a city in a 
state of*siege. The trainbands were 
under arms aU night. Preparations 
wcro made for barricading the great 
thoroughfares. Patrols marched up 
and down the streets. Cannon were 
planted round Whitehall No citizen 
thought himself safe unless he carried 
under his coat a small Sail loaded with 
lead to brain the Popish assassins. The 
corpse of the miu'dered magistrate was 
exhibited during several days to the 
gaze of great multitudes, and was then 
committed to the grave with strange 
andtenibleceremonies.whichi-v: ,,‘-d 
rather fear and the thirst of, g, , ■ 
tlian sorrow or religious hoi'O .rhe 
Houses insisted that a gna;^ sVv.lr) h? 
placed in the vaults ove/wli’. i- h , 
sate, in order to secure e;.;., '..n 
second Gunpowder Plot/AaL; Vpjv 
ceedingswere of a pieSis'will; ■ lie de¬ 
mand.' Ever since the#-!gn i.l'-Kil.it.-e'' 
the oath of suprema^feoii ben 
from members of the o'' '.oi.iv 

mens. Some Ropn-.i 
ever, had contrived nr- Utit' 

oath that they ci.oi.; tUca.t 

scruple. Am*', s'-nilSw^ ttf,t was- 
now added; ewr/Kiorrii t of ' 

ment was rcqm .'-.'ir' r- m'fe" tlfo" fefci'hi- 
ration again^T I’an ■'>ti on; and ^ 

thus the R,ran’, i A. ■)< 
for the firji' .tita- cjt'ii.'leii 
seats. StAj! ,Ijit!vtWY''epakdo)f:ed 
against mi ("irer. Tbef’’ pommcsiB 
threw agfi c' jljc'fepi’B'taiW-of |^te 
into pm^ .■'» hivirf' •cbuatorAned 

f»nTmnJw/-anfii,dKiv< is»cii'l t' YlFho 
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were not good Brotestanta. They im- EEa^while the conrta of jvitiee 
peaohed the Lord Xreaonra' of high whiii ao#it to be, in the midat of 
treaaon. Nay, thejr so far forgot lie jx^fticid Bommotions, anre ^ea of 
doetrine which, while the memory of refogn for the innocent of eveiy party, 
the civil war was still recent, they had were disgraced by wilder passions and 
loudly professed, that they even at- fouler oorruptians than were to be 
tempted to wrest the command of the found even on the hustings. The tale 
militia out of the King’s hands. To uf. Oates, tdrateh at h^ snffioed to 
such a temper had eighteen yeare of convulse the vrtiole realm, would not, 
misgovernmeat brought the most loyal unleea eonfiithed by other evidence, 
Parliament that had ever met in Eng- suffice to destroy the humbieet (rf thoss^ 
land. ' whom he had accused. For, by the 

Yet it may seem strange that, even old law of England, two witnesses are 
in that extremity, the King should ueeessdy to establish a charge of trea- 
have ventured to appeal to the people; son. But the success of the first im- 
for the people were more excited toan posfcor produced its natural consc- 
their representatives. The Lower quences. In a few weeke he had been 
House, discontented as it wte, con- raised from peni^ and abscurity to 
tained a larger number of •valiers tmulence, to power which made him 
than were likely to find seats again, the dread of princes and nobles, and 
But it was thought that a dissolution tonotorie^such as hasforlowandbad 
would put a atop to the prosecution of mindsalltheattrBCtioneofglory. Hewas 
the Lord Treasurer, aproseoution which not long without coadjutors and rivals, 
might probably bring to light all the A wre^ named Carstaits, who had 
guilty mysteries of the French alliance, earned a livelihood 'tff'^Seotland by 
and might thus- cause extreme perso- going disguised to (MtnveirticleB and 
jial annoyance and embarrassment to Qien informii^ against the preachers, 
Charles. Accordingly, in January led the way. Bedloej a noted ewindler, 
1679, the Parliament, which had been followed ; e.ni-'seoa, from all the 
in eiietence ever since the beginning brothels, gamhUng-houses, and spung- 
of tho year 1661, was dissolved; and ing houses of London, fidse witnesses 
writs wore issued for a general election, poured forth to swear away the lives of 

During some weeks the contention Eoman Catholics. One came with a 
First over the whole country was story about an army of thirty thousand 
«uct™Dof fierce and obstinate beyond ex- men who were to muster in the dis- 
utrs. ample. Unprecedented sums, guise of pilgrims at Corunna, and to. 
were expended. New tactics were sail thematto Wales, Another had, 
employed It was remarked by the been proved canonleation and five ■ 
pamphleteers of that time as something hundred pounds to murder the King. ; 
extraordinary that horses were hired A third had stej^d into an eating •* 
at a,great charge for the conveyance of house in Covent Siden, and had thernl* 
electors. The practice of splitting heard a great Bcman CathoKa bankaj^'' 
freeholds for the purpose of multiply- vow, in the hearing of all the guest *; 
ing votes dates from this memorable and drawcM, to kill - the heretical 
struggle. Dissenting preachers, who tyiMt. he might not be 

had long hidden themselves in quiet eclipsed bfEsim^atora, soon added a 
nooks from pereeeutron, now emerged l^e Bupplement to his original narra- 
from their retreats, and rode from tive. He had the partentons impudence 
village to village, for the psrpose of to affirm, amotw eaher things, tiiat he ^ 
rekindling the zeal of the scattered had once stood behind'a dow which' 
people of God. The tide ran strong was ajar, and hnd them overiiBard the '■ 
againet the government. Jfost of tie Quemi declarathilf'Bhehad resolved tw’’ 
new members come im to Westminster give her eonsenS. to the assassination,of^ 
in .a mood little differing froin that her insbaadv ;<fbB vulgar beliere(^ 
of their predecessors who had-sent and; the highest mitei»tiates prjtended" 
Strafford and Laud to the Tower, . to believe, tven fictions a* theee; 
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The chief judges of the realm were 
eoir^t, emel, asd timid. The leadsie 
of the ‘tjaunljfy Twly encouraged the 
Igfehiling dehimon. The most respect- 
hUe among them, indeed, wen them- 
e^«H BO Sa deloded as to believe the 
gtmtet part of the evidence of the plot 
to be true. Sudi me ‘ ^ ‘ 

and Bwdunhhnm dgt 
.that the whole was a nudance. But it 
*wBa a romance whidi served their turn; 
and to their seared coneeiencea the 
death of an innocent man gave no 
more uneasiness than the death of a 
pa^dge. The juries partook of the 
then common throughout the 
untian, and veele encouraged by the 
beneh'to inioh^ those fe^nge without 
leatrant. The multitude applauded 
Oates and his confederates, hooted and 
pelted the witaeeses who appetHod on 
b^alf of the accused, mid shouted 
with joy when the verdict of Guilty 
was pronounced. It Was in vain that 
Jhe sufferers appealed to the respect¬ 
ability of their past lives; for the 
jrahlic mind was possessed with a be- 
that the more conscientious a 
Papist was, the more likely he murt be 
to plot against a Protestant government. 
It was in vain that, just before the cart 
passed from under their feet, they re¬ 
solutely affirmed their innocence; far 
the general opinion was Uhat a good 
Papist considered aU lies which were 
serviceable to his Churth as not -only 
eneusaUe hut meritorious. 

While innocent blood was shedding 
Ti»tai» -under the forms of justice, the 
new Parliament met; and such 
was the violence of the predo¬ 
minant par^ that even men -whose 
youth had bimn passed amidst revo- 
Intions, men who remembered the 
attainder of Strafford, the attempt on 
^ five members, the aboUlion of the 
of Lords, the -excentioa of the 
stood aghast at the aspect of 
affairs,. The impeachment of 
■Jr -was resumed. Be pleaded the 
royaBundon. But theCornmocs treated 
ffinwith contempt, and insisted 
tiSfe sbe trial should raoceed. Danby, 
1ioUnes«4'’*’t their chief object 
They eoavinced that the only 
eftiBMnai'WiTO^ uecsriug the liberties 


and religion of the nation was to ex¬ 
clude the Puke of Yoric from the throne. 

The King was in greKt perplexity. 
He had insisted that his brother, the 
sight of whom infla-med the pop jace 
to madness, should retire for a time to 
Brusaela: but this concession did not 
seem to have produced any fevourable 
^ect. The Roundhead party was now 
decidedly preponderant. Towards that 
party leaned millions who had, at the 
time of the Restoration, leaned towards 
the side of prerogative. Of the old 
Cavaliers many participated in the 
BMvailing fear of Popery, and many, 
Wtterly resenting the ingratitude of 
the prince for whom they had sacrificed 
so mu^lookedon his distress as care¬ 
lessly " he had looked on theirs. 
Even the Anglican clergy, mortified 
and alunned by the apostasy of the 
Duke of York, so far countenanced the 
opposition as to join cordially in the 
outcry against the Roman Catholics. 

The Efig in this extremity had re¬ 
course to Sir 'William Temple. 

Of all the official men of that puInEreo. 
age Temple had preserved the 
fairest character. The Triple Alb'ance 
had been his work. He had refnsed to 
take any part in the politics of the 
Cabal, and had, while that administra¬ 
tion directed aflkirs, lived in strict 
privacy. He had quitted hie retreat 
at the call of Danby, hitd made peace 
between England and Holland, and had 
borne a chief part in bringing about 
the marriage of the Lady Mary to her 
cousin the Mnce of Orange. Thus he 
had the credit of every one of the few 
good things which had been done by the 
government since the Restoration. Of 
the numerous crimes and blunders of 
the IsBIt eighteen years none could be 
imputed to him. His private life, 
Ihongh not austere, was decorous : his 
m»n«»i were popular; and he was 
not to be corrupted either by titles or 
by money. Something, however, was 
wanting to the charneter of this 
respectable statesman. ■ The tempera¬ 
ture of his patriotism was lukewarm. 
He prized his ease and his personal 
dignity too much, and shrank from 
responsibility with a pusillanimous fear. 
Nor indeed had his habits fitted him 
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to bear a part in the ixinflicts of out execntiTe adminirtration. With this 
domestio factions. He had reached his Tietr he determined to interpose be- 
fiftieth year -without haring sate in the tween the sorereign and the Parliament 
English Parliament; and his official a body which might break the shock 
experience had been almost entirely of their collision. There was a body, 
acquired at foreign courts. He was ancient, highly honourable, and recog- 
justly esteemed one of the first diplo- nised by me law, which, he thought, 
matists in Europe: but the talents and might he m rWBod^ed as to serve this 
accomplishments of a diplomatist are purpose. He determiaed to give to 
widely diiferent from those which the Priry Council a new character and| 
qualify a politician to lead Wie House officein Aegoremment. The number of 
of Commons in agitated times. Councillors he fixed at thirty. Fifteen 

The scheme Which he proposed of them were to be the chief minis- 
showed considerable ingenuity. Though ters of* state, of law, and of religion, 
not a profound philosopher, he had The other fifteen were to be unplaced 
thought more than most bu^ men of noblemen and gentlemen of ample 
the world on the general principles of fortune and lugn character. There 
government; and his mind been was to be no interior oabinet. All the 
enlarged by historical studns and thirty were to be entrusted with every 
foreign travel. He seems to have political secret, and summoned to 
discerned more clearly than most of every meeting; and the King was to 
his contemporaries one cause of the declare that ho would, on every ooca- 
difficulties by which the government sion, be guided by their advice, 
was beset. The character of the English ■ Temple seems to have thought that, 

polity was gradually changing. IThe by this confrivanoe, he could at once 
Parliament was slowly, but constantly, secure the nation against the tyrsany 
gaining ground on the prerogative, the Crown, and the Crown against the 
The line between the legislative and eneroaehraents of the Parliament. It 
exccqtive powers was in theory as was, on one hand, highly improbable 
strongly marked as ever, but in practice that schemes such as had been formed 
■was daily becoming fainter and fainter, by the Cabal would be even propounded 
The theory of the constitution was that for discussion in an assembly consisting 
the King might name his own minis- of thirty eminent men, fifteen of whom 
ters. But the House of Commons had were bound by no tie of interest to the 
driven Clarendon, the Cabal, and Dauby court. On the other hand, it might be 
successively from the direction of aflTairs. hoped that the Commoha, content with 
The theoiy of the constitution was that the' guarantee against miagovernment 
th e King akme had the power of making which such a Privy Coundl furnished, 
peace and war. But the House of would confine themselves more than 
Commons had forced him to make they had of late done to their strictly 
peace with Holland, and had all but legislative ftmetions, and would no" 
forced him to make war with France, longer think it necessary to piy into 
The theory of tie oonstitntion was that every part of the executive administra- 
the King was the sole judge of_ the tion. 

cases in which it might be proper to This plan, tbou^ in some respects 
pardon offenders. Yet he was so lAch not urororthy of the aWlities of its aup 
in dread of the House of Commons the®, was in principlB vicious. The new 
that, at that moment, he could not board -nos bslf a othinst and half a 
venture to rescue from the gallows men ParlUinsnt,aa»d, likehhuost every other 
whom he well knew to be the innocent eontrivuJiEe, wiMither mechanical or 
victims of peijury. political, -whidh is meant to serve two 

Temple, it should seem, was desirous purposes alt^ethsr different, failed of 
to secure to the lertslatore its tm- accomplishiag eith®. It was too large 
doubted constitutional powers, and yet and too divided to b* a good adminis- 
to prevent it, if possible, from eneroauh- tsative body. It was too closely con¬ 
ing further on the province of the nected with'the Oown to be • gsed 
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cbeddog body. It contained just 
enougb of popular ingredients to 
make it a bad council of state, unfit 
far the keeping of secrets, for the con¬ 
ducting of delicate negotiations, and 
tot the administration of war. Yet 
were these popular ingredients by 
no means sufficientHo secure the nation 
(^inst misgorernment. The plan, 
therefore, even if it had been fairly 
tried, could scarcely haue succeeded; 
and it was not fairly tried. The King 
was fickle and perfidious; the Parliament 
was excited an d unreasouable; hud the 
materials ont of which the new Council 
was made, though perhaps the best 
which that age afforded, were stiU bad. 

The commencement of the new 
system was, ,howeTer, hailed with 
general delight; for the people were in 
a temper to think any charge an im¬ 
provement. They were also pleased 
by some of the new nominations. 
Bhaltesbuiy, now their favourite, was 
appointed Lord President. Bussell 
^d some other distinguished members 
of the Country Party were sworn of 
the Council. But a few days later all 
was again in conftision. The incon- 
veniences of having so numerous a 
cabinet were such that Temple himself 
consented to infringe one of the funda¬ 
mental rules which he had laid down, 
and to become one of a small knot 
which really directed everything. With 
him were joined three other ministers, 
Arthur Capel, Earl of Essex, GeUrge 
Savile, Viscount Halifax, and Robert 
Spencer, Earl of Sunderland, 

Of the Earl of Essex, then First 
Commissioner of the Treasury, • it is 
sufficient to say that he was a man of 
solid, though not brilliant i*rte, and 
of grave and melancholy character, that 
he had been connected with the Country 
Party, and that he was at this time 
honestly desirous to effect, on terms 
beneficial to the state, a reconciliation 
^ hetweih that party and the. throne. 

Amongthe statesmen of those times 
—'t -- Halifax was, in genius, the 
oTHiMu. His intellect was fertile, 
subtle, and eapamous. His polished, 
luminous,"filtllanimated eloquence, set: 
off by tones of his voice, ; 

was thd iff the House of 


Lords. His conversation overflowed, 
with thought, fancy, and wit. His 
political tracts well deserve to be 
studied for their Utcraiy merit, and 
fully entitle him to a place among 
English classics. To the weight de¬ 
rived from talents su great and various 
he united all the influence which 
belongs to rank and ample possessions. 
Yet he was less successful in politics 
than many who enjoyed smaller ad¬ 
vantages. Indeed, those intellectual 
peculiarities which make his writings 
valuable frequently impeded him in the 
contests of active life. For he always 
saw passing events, not in the point of 
view in which they commonly appear 
to one who bears a part in them, but 
in the^oint of view in which, after 
the lapse of many years, they appear 
to the philosophic historian. With 
such a turn of mind, he could not long 
coutinue to act eordiallj with any body 
of men. AH the prejudices, aU the 
exaggerations, of both the great partie.s 
in the state moved his scorn. He 
despised the mean arts and unreason¬ 
able clamours of demagogues. He 
despised still' more the doctrines of 
divine right and passive obedience. 
He sneered impartially at the bigotry 
of the Churchman and at the bigotry 
of the Puritan. He was equally unable 
to comprehend how any man should 
object to Saints’ days and surplices, 
and how any man should persecute 
any other man for objecting to them. 
In temper he was what, in our time, is 
Called a Conservative: in theory he 
was a Eepublicon. Even when his 
dread o^janarchy and his disdain for 
vulgar loelnsions led him to side for a 
time with the defenders of arbitrary 
Mwer, his intellect was always with 
Loeke and Milton. Indeed, his jests 
npdn hereditary monarchy were some- 
tmiss such as would have better become 
a member of the Calf s Head Club than 
a Privy Councillor of the Stuarts. In 
religion he was so far from being a 
zealot that he was caUed by the un¬ 
charitable an atheist: but this imputa¬ 
tion he vehemently repelled; and in 
truth, though he sometimes gaveecandal 
by the way in which he exerted his 
rare powers both of reasoning and of 
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.ridicule on Berioua sulejects, he seems 
to hare been ^ no means unsusceptible 
of religious impressions. 

He was the chief of those politicians 
whom the two great parties contemptu¬ 
ously called Trimmers. Instead of 
quarrelling with this nickname, he 
assumed it as a title of honour, and 
rindicated, with great viTacity, the 
dignity of the appeUatipn. Erery 
thing good, hfe said, trims between 
extremes. The temperate zone trims 
between the climate in which men are 
roasted and the climate in which they 
are frozen. The English Church trims 
between the Anabaptist madness and 
the Papist lethargy. The English 
constitution trims between Turkish 
despotism and Polish anarchy. Virtue 
is nothing but a just temper between 
propensities any one of which, if 
indulged to excess, becomes rice. Nay, 
the perfection of the Supreme Being 
himself consists in the exact equili¬ 
brium of attributes, none of which 
could preponderate without disturbing 
the whole moral and physical order of 
the world.* Thus Halifax was a Trim¬ 
mer on principle. He was also a 
Trimmer by the constitution both of 
his head and of his heart His under- 
.standing was keen, sceptical, inexhausti¬ 
bly fertile in distinctions and objec¬ 
tions ; his taste refined, his sense of the 
ludicrous exquisite; his temper placid 
and forgiving, hut fastidious, and by no 
means prone either to malevolence or to 
enthusiastic admiration. Such a man 
could not long be constant to any hand 
of political aUies. He mustnot, however, 
ho confounded with the vulgar crowd of 
renegades. For though, like them, he 
passed from side to side, his transition 
was always in the direction opposite to 
theirs. He had nothing in common 
with those who fly from extreme to 
extreme, and who regard the party 
wMch they have deserted with an 
animosity far exceeding that of consis¬ 
tent enemies. His plaee was on the 
debatohle ground between the hostile 
divisions of the community/ and he 

* Halifax vaa tmdoubtedly tbfi ftotbor 
of tho OhAraoter of t Trbaaierf 'wMoh, tot a 
time, went under nme Of talB UAsmAS. 
61r William CIOTeatTy. 
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never wandered far beyond the frontier 
of either. The party to which he at 
any moment belong^ was the party 
which, at that moment, he liked least, 
because it was the party of which at 
that moment he had the nearest view. 
He was therefore always severe upon 
his violent associates, and was always 
in friendly relations with his moderate 
opponents. 'Every faction in the day 
of its insolent and vindictive triumph 
incurred his censure; and every faction, 
when vanquished and persecuted, found 
in him a protector. To his lasting 
honour it must be mentioned that he 
attempted to save those victims whose 
fate has left the deepest stain both on 
the Whig and on the Tory name. 

He had greatly distinguished himself 
in opposition, and had thus drawn on 
himself the royal displeasure, which 
was indeed so strong that he was not 
admitted into the Council of Thirty 
without much difficulty and long alter¬ 
cation. As soon, however, as he had 
obtained a footing at court, the charms 
of his manner and of his conversation 
made-him a favourite. He was seri¬ 
ously alarmed by the violence of the 
public discontent. He thought that 
liberty was for the present safe, and 
that order and legitimate authority 
were in danger. He therefore, as was 
his fashion, joined himself to the 
weaker side. Perhaps his conversion 
was not wholly disinterested. For 
study and reflection, though they had 
emancipated him fhim many vulgar 
prejudices, had left him a slave to 
vulgar desires. Money he did not 
want; and there is no evidence that ha 
ever obtained it by any means which, 
in th^ age, even severe censors con¬ 
siders as dishonoured; hut rank 
and power had stron giyiB faetions for 
him. He pretended, that be 

considered titles and great offices as 
baits which could allure none bnt fools, 
that he hated business, pomp, and pa¬ 
geantry, and that his dearest wish was 
to escape from the hustle and glitter of 
■Whitehall to the quiet woods whi^ 
surrounded his ancient mansion in 
■ 'Nottinghamshire: but his conduct was 
not nnttle at variance with Ms,pio- 
. fesstoas. In truth he wished to 'emn- 
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anod fM >«q)eet at «Ai!e of cwrtkn 
aod of |%i)o«)phei«, to be admired for 
attaiung high dignities, and to be at 
the same time admired for despising 
them. 

Sanderland Was Searetsry of State. 
In this man lie political im- 
morality of hisage was personi¬ 
fied in the most lively manner. 
Natnre had given him n'keen nnder- 
Btanding, a restless and mischieTons 
temper, a cold heart, and an al^'ect 
spirit His mind had undergone a 
training by which all hid vice's had 
been nursed up to the rankest maturity. 
At his entrance into pubKc life, he had 
passed several years in diplomatic posts 
abroad, and had been, during some 
time, minister in France. Every calling 
has its peculiar temptationa There is 
no iiqustiCB in saying that diplomatists, 
as a class, have dways been more 
distinguished by their address, by the 
art with which uiey win the confidence 
of those with whom they have to deal, 
and by tbe ease with wluch they catch 
the tone of every society into which 
they are admitt^ than by generous 
enthusiasm or austere rectitude; and 
the relations between Charles and 
Lewis were such that no English noble¬ 
man could long reside in France as 
envoy, and retain any patriotic or 
holiottrahle sentiineat. Sunderland 

came forth from the bad school in 
whiA he had been brought up, cunning, 
supple, shamelees, free from sU pre- 

S meee, and destitute of all principles. 

0 was, by hereditary connection, a 
Cavalier: but with the Cavaliers he had 
nothing in common. They were ■ 
•ealouB for monarchy, and coirdemned ‘ 
iir feeory all resatanee. Yet t^(Jy had 
Bturdy English hearts which would 
nererfJrava,. Inured real despothsn. 

isjl-'tW Contrary, h^.'tf tanguii 
iipeeulative Uking for rq^wfUcur insta-^ 
tlMone, Which Was oothptMtde with' 
pl^et raadiness to be’^-WitWcti:i:^ "tire! 
aarvile instnmBnt •« arWtrary 
^ LSce'itiaDy'bthm^ aSeoh^lished 
i.,Mll - 4 M^aton, ;lid was for 
illHlii'|MnfliT'tt|*mr art cf ifMiag the 
ett ' weak- 

the art 

-great: 



masses, and of foreseeing the approach 
of great revolutions. He was adroit 
in intrigue; and it was difficult even 
for shrewd and eiperienced men who 
had been amply forewarned of his 
perfidy to witbrtand the fascination of 
his manner, and to refuse credit to his 
professions of attachment. But he was 
BO intent on observing end courting 
particular persona, that he often forgot 
to study the temper of the nation. 
He therefore miscalculated grossly 
with respect to aome of the most mo¬ 
mentous events of his time. More 
than one important movement and 
rebound of the public mind took him 
by surprise; and the world, unable to 
TWd^stand how so clever a man could 
be blind to what was clearly discerned 
by the politicians of the coffee houses, 
sometimes attributed to deep design 
what were in truth mere blunders. 

It was only in private conference that 
his eminent abilities displayed them¬ 
selves. In the royal closet, or in a very 
small circle, he exercised great influ¬ 
ence. But at the Council boai^d he was 
taciturn; and in the House of Lords 
he never opened his lips. 

The four confidential advisers of the 
crown soon 'found that their position 
was embarrassing and invidious. The 
other meinbers of the Council mur- 
mnredat a distinction inconsistent with 
the King's jwomises; andstme of them, 
with ffliafteriwiy at their head, again 
betook themselves to strenuous opposi¬ 
tion in Parliament. The agitation, 
whidi had been stSpended by the late 
changes, speedily became more violent 
Hian ever. It Was in vain Hiat Charles 
offered to grant to the Commofis any 
securfp for the Protestant religion 
whidi they oonld devise, provided only 
thutth^ would not touch the order of 
snoifeBSion. Miey would hear of no 
oompromise. They would have the 
Exclusteo Bill, and nothing hut the 
Exclusion Bill. The King, therefore, 
a few weeks after he had publicly pro¬ 
mised to take no step wffiiout the ad¬ 
vice of his new Council, went down to 
tttB House of Lords without mention¬ 
ing his intention in Council, and pro- 
JOgned the Parliament. 

The day of that prorogation, the 
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twenty-sixth of Mmy^ lt79t Is a great Charles, while a wanderer oti the 
Proro^ era in our hiiteoiy. For on that Contuient, had faUen in at the 
daythe Habeas Corpus Act re- HaMe with Lucy Walters, a 
mrat. ceired the royal assent.} From W Jsh girl of greet beauty, but ” ■' 
the time of the Great Charter, the sub- of weak understanding and dissolute 
stantiye law respecting the personal manners. She became hi) mistress, 
liberty of Englishmen had been nearly and presented him with a son. A sus- 
the same as at present: but it had been picious lowermighf havehad his doubti; 
inefficacious for want of a stringeat for the lady.had sever^ admirers, and 
system of procedure. What was needed was not supposed to be cruel to any. 
was not a new right, hut a prompt and Charles, howerer, readilytookhar word, 
searching remedy; and such a remedy and poured forth on little James Crofts, 
HabBu Habeas Corpus Act sup- as the boy was then called, an overflow- 

corpua plied. The King would gladly ing fondnese, such as seemed harffiy to 
have refused his consent to belong to that cool and careless nature, 
that measure; but he was about to Soon after the Bestoration, the young 
'appealfromhieParliamenttohiapeople favourite, who had learned in Franco 
on the question of the succession; the exercises then considered necessary 
he could not venture, at so critical a to a fine gentleman, made his appear- 
moment, to reject a hill which was in ance at Whitehall. He was lodged in 
the highest degree popular. the palace, attended by pages, and per- 

On the same day, the press of Eng- mitted to enjoy several distinctions 
land became for a short time &ea. In which had tiU then been confined to 
old times printers had been strictly con- princes of the blood royal. He was 
trolled by the Court of Star Chamber, married, while still in tender youth, to 
The Long Parliament had abolished Anne Scott, heiress of the noble house 
the Star Chamber, but had, in spite of of Buocleuch. He took her name, and 
the philo.sophieal and eloquent expos- received with her hand posseseion of 
tulation of Milton, established and her ample domains. The estate which 
maintained a censorship. Soon after he had acquired by this match was 
the Restoration, an Act had been passed popularly estimated at not less than 
which prohibited the printing of unU- ten thousand pounds a year. Titles, 
censed books; and it had been provided and favours more substantial than titlee, 
that this Act should continue in force w'ere lavisjiied on him. He was made 
till the end of the first session of the Duke of Monmouth in England, Duke 
next Parliament' That moment had of Buocleuch in Scotland, a Knight of 
now arrived; and the Krug, in the very the Garter, Master of tie Horse, Corn- 
act of dismissing the Houses, cmanei- manderof thefirsttroop ofLife Guards, 
pated the Press. Chief Justice of Byre souUf of Trent, 

Shortly after the prorogation aame a and Chancellor of the University of 
Bceons dissolution and another general Cambridge. Hor did he appear to the 
Kalof election. The zeal and strength ^hlic unworthy of his high fiwtuneS. 
*®™' of the opposition ware srt the His countenance was eminently hand- 
height. The cry for the Exclusion some and engaging, hie temper sweet, 
Bill was louder than ever;, and with his manners polite and affable. ThouA 
this cry was mingled another cry, which a libertine, he won'the hearts of the 
fired the blood of the multitude, but Puritans. Though he was known to 
which was heard with.regret and alarm have been privy to the shameful attack 
by all judioipue friends of freedom, on Sir John (kiventry, he easily ob- 
Not only the rights of the Duke of tained the forgiveness of the Country 
York, an avowed Papist, but those of Party. Even austera moralists otobiJ' 
his two daughtens, sinoere and zealous that, in sunh a oourt, etriot ce^ugol 
Protestants, were assailed.. It was con- ’ fidelity was.sosscely to be eipeotod feosa 
fidently affirmed that the eldest natural one who, while a child,Jjad been mar- 
son of the King had been bom in wed- ried to another child. Even patriate; 
lock, and was lawful heir to the crpwn. were wailing to.ascuse a.hasdsteon^ho^ 
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for immoderate vengeance 

an insult offered to liis fatdur. And 
soon the stain left hy loose amotcM and 
midnight brawls was effaced by honour- 
abk ei^loits. When Charles and Lewis 
united their forces against Holland, 
^onmouth commanded the English 
aniiliaries who wei» sent to the Con¬ 
tinent, and approved himself a gallant 
soldier and a not nninteUigent officer. 
On his return he found himself the most 
popular man in the kingdom. Nothing 
was withheld from him but the crown; 
nor did even the crown seem^to be 
absolutely beyond his reach. The dis¬ 
tinction which had most utjuiiciously 
been made between him and the high¬ 
est nobles had produced evil conse 
quences. When a boy he had been 
invited to put on his hat in the presen oe 
chamber, while Howards and Seymours 
stood uncovered round him. When 
foreign princes., died, he had mourned 
for them in thelong purple cloak, which 
lio other subject, except the Duke of 
York and Prince Bnpeit, was permitted 
to Wear. It was natural tliat these 
things should lead him to regard him¬ 
self as a legitimate princs of the House 
of Stuart. Charles, even at a ripe age, 
was devoted to his pleasures and re¬ 
gardless of his dignitm It could hardly 
be thought incrediblethathe should at 
twenty have secretly gone ^jirough the 
form of espousing a lady whose beauty 
had fascinated him. While Monmouth 
was still a child, and while the Duke 
of York etiU passed for a Protestant, it 
was rumoured throughout the country, 
and even in circles v&ch ought to have 
been well informed, that the King had 
made Lucy Walters hia wife, and that, 
if every onehad his right, herson would 
be Prince of Wales. Mimh was said, of 
a certain black box whidi, according to 
the vulgar belief, cmitained the contract 
df marriage. When Monmooth had 
HtBBied the Low Countries wiHi 
a lugh eharaoter for valour and eonduct, 
andwhon the Sake of Ymk was known 
to bo> K ttembeiF of a t h nneted e tested 
bytito gredlmigol^qf tbenttion, thie^ 
ii&a abay b»cim importost. F<a it 
l)i^ sqw-^iHvc^dwhtoet evidence. 

W solemn',aase- 


Council, andby his order communicated, 
tohie peopl 0 . But the multitude, always 
fond of romantic adventures, drank in 
eagerly the tale of tlie secret espousals 
and the black box. Some chiefs of 
the opposition acted on this Occasion as 
they acted with respect to the more 
odious fable of Oates, and countenanced 
a story which they must have despised. 
The interest which the populace took 
in him whom they regarded as the 
champion of the true religion, aud.the 
rightful heir of the British throne, was 
kept up by every artifice. When Mon¬ 
mouth arrived in London at midnight, 
the watchmen were ordered by the ma¬ 
gistrates to proclaim the joyful event 
through the streets of. the City;' the 
people left their beds: bonfires were 
lighted; the windows were illuminated: 
the churches were opened; and a merry 
peal rose from all the steeples. When 
he travelled, he was everywhere re¬ 
ceived with not less pomp, and with far 
more enthusiasm, than had been dis¬ 
played when Kings had made pro¬ 
gresses through the realm. He was 
escorted from mansion to mansion by 
long cavalcades of aimed gentlemen 
and yeomen. Cities poured forth their 
whole population to receive him. Elec¬ 
tors thronged round him, to assure him 
that their voles were at his disposal. 
To such a height were his pretensions 
carried, that he not only exhibited on 
his escutcheon the lions of England and 
the lilies of France with^t the baton 
sinister under which, according to the 
law of heraldry, they ehould have been 
debmised in token of his illegitimate 
birth, hut ventured to touch for the 
king's evil. At the same time he ne¬ 
glected no art of condescension by which 
the love of the multitude could be con- 
ddiated. He stood godfather to the 
children of the peasantry, mingled in 
every rustic sport, wrestled, played at 
quarterstoff', and won footraces in his 
boots Sii^nst fleet runners in ehoes. 

It is a curious circumstance that, at 
two of the greatest conjunctures in our 
history, the chiefs of the Protestant 
par^ should have committed the same 
error, and should by that error have 
greatly endangered their country and 
their religion. At the death of. 
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tEdward the Sixth they set up the Lady I 
Jane, without any show of 
in opposition, not only to their enemy 
Mary, but also to Elizabeth, the true 
hope of England and of the Eeforms- 
tion. Thus the most respectable Pro¬ 
testants, with Elizabeth at their head, 
were forced to make common cause 
with the Papists, In the same manner, 
a hundred and thirty years later, a 
part of the opposition, by setting up 
Monmouth as a claimant of the crown, 
attacked the rights, not only of James, 
whom they justly regarded as an im¬ 
placable foe of their faith and their 
liberties, but also of the Prince and 
Princess of Orange, who were eminent¬ 
ly marked out, both by situation and 
by personal qualities, as the defenders 
of all free governments and of all 
reformed churches. 

The folly of this course speedily 
became manifest. At present the 
popularity of Monmouth constituted a 
jp.-eatpart of the strength of the opposi¬ 
tion. The elections went against the 
court; the day fixed for the meeting of 
the House.s drew near; and it was 
necessary that the King should deter¬ 
mine on some line of conduct. Those 
who advised him discerned the first 
faint signs of a change of public 
feeling, and hoped, that, by merely 
postponing the conMict, he would be 
able to secure the victory. He there¬ 
fore, without even asking the opinion 
of the Council of Thirty, resolved 
to prorogue tlie new Parliament be¬ 
fore it entered on business. At the 
same time the Duke of York, who had 
returned from Brussels, was ordered to 
retire to Scotland, and was placed at 
the head of the administration of that 
kingdom. 

Temple’s plan of government was 
now BToweiy abandoned and very 
soon forgotten. The Privy Council 
again became what it .Imd been. 
Shaftesbu^ and those who were con¬ 
nected with him in politics resigned 
their seats. Temple himself, as wae 
his wont in unquiet times, reljfed to 
his garden and hie Ebrary. Essex 
^quitted the Board of Treasury, and 
east in his lot with the opposition. 
But Halifax, disgusted and alarmed by 


the violence of bis old associates, and 
Sunderland, who never quitted place 
wMSIHie could hold it, remained in the 
King's service. 

In coneequence of the resignations 
whiifc took place at this conjuncture, 
the way to greatness was left clear to a 
new set of aspirants. Two statesmen, 
who subsequently rose to the highest 
eminence which a British subject can 
reach, soon began to attract a large 
share of the public attention. These 
were Lawrence Hyde and Sidney 
Go dolphin. 

Lawrence Hyde was the second son 
of the Chancellor Clarendon, uinmei 'r 
and was brother of the first 
Duchess of York. He had excellent 
parts, which had been improved by 
parliamentary and diplomatic ex¬ 
perience; but the infirmities of his 
temper detracted much from the effec¬ 
tive strength of his abilities. Nego¬ 
tiator and courtier as he was, he neyer 
learnt the art of governing or of conceal¬ 
ing hie emotions. When prosperous, ho 
was insolent and boastful: when he 
sustained a check, his undisguised 
mortification doubled the triumph of 
his enemies; very slight provocations 
sufficed to kindle hie anger; and when 
he was angry he said bitter things 
which he forgot as soon as be was paci¬ 
fied, but which Dthera remembered many 
years. His quickness and penetration 
would havemadehimaconsummateman 
of busin ess but forhis self-sufficiency and 
impatience. His writings prove that 
he had many 'of the qualities of an 
orator: but his irritability prevented 
him from doing himself ^'ustice in 
debate : for nothing wae easier than to 
goad him into a pseeion; and, from 
the moment when he went into a 
passion, he was at the mercy of op- 
ponente far inferior to him in capacity. 

Unlike most of the leading politi¬ 
cians of that generation, he was a 
consistent, dogged, and rancorous party 
man, a Cavaliw of the old school, a 
zealous tampion of the Crown and of _ 
the Church, and a hater of Republicans 
and Nonconformists. Ha had ct^e- 
quently a great body of per^nal 
adherents. The clagy espeeialJy 
looked on him as their own maitefNlM 
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extmlcd to ]ub foibles sn indulgeoce Be&re the new Parliament was sufi 
of irllieb, to sa^ the troth, he stood in fered to meet for the despatch of busi- 
aoUM seed: (ot he drant deepf and ness a whole year elapsed, an eventful 
wiieb he was in a rage,—and he vary year, whiA has left lasting traces in 
oltsn was in a rage,—he swore like a our manners and language. Never 
porter. before had political controversy been 

He now anooeeded Essex at the carried on with so much freedom. Never 
Treasury. It is to be observed that before had political clubs existed with 
the place of First Lord of the Treasury so elaborate an organisation or so for¬ 
bad not then the importance and midable an influence. The one question 
dignity which now belong to it When of the Exclusion occupied the public 
there was a Lord Treasurer, that great mind. AU the presses and pulpits of 
oflSoer was generally prime minister; the realm took part in the conflict. On 
but, when the white staflf was ili com- one side it -was maintained that the 
mission, the chief connnissioner hardly constitution and religion of the state 
ranked so high as a Seoretaiy of State, could never be secure under a Popish 
It was not tiU the tims of Walpole King; on the other, that the right of 
that the Eiist Lord of the Treasury James to wear the crown in his turn 
became, under a humbler name, all was derived from God, and could not_ 
tluit the Lord High Treasurer had be annulled, even by the consent of all 
been. the branches of the legislature. Every 

Godol^iii had been bred a page at county, every town, every family, was 
-siaow Whitehall, and had early in agitation. The civilities and 
acquired all the flexibility and hospitalities of neighbourhood 
the selfpossession of a veteran courtier, were interrupted. The dearest ot 
Ho was laborious, clearheaded, and ties of friendship and of blood 
profoundly versed in the details of were sundered. Even school- 
finance. Every Mvemment, therefore, boys were divided into angry parties; 
found him an useful servant; and there and the Duke of York and the Ea^l of 
was nothing in his opinions or in his Shaftesbury had zealous adherents on 
character which could prevent him all the forms of Westminster and Eton, 
from serving any government. “ Sid- The theatres shook with the roar of the 
ney Godolphin,” said Charles, “is contending factions. Pope Joan was 
never in the way, and nevei out of the brought on the stage by the zeabus 
way.” This pointed remark goes far Protestants. Pensioned poets filled 
to explain Godolphin’s extraordinary their prologues and epilogues with eu- 
Buccess in life. logies on the King and the Duke. The 

He acted ^ different times with malecontents besieged the throne with 
both the great political parties : but he petitions, demanding that I’arliament 
never shued in the passions of either, mightbeforthwith convened. The loyal- 
Like most man of cautious tempers ists sent up addresses, expressing the 
and prosperous fortunes, he had a utmost abhorrence of all who presumed 
strong disj^tion to support whatever to dictate to the sovereign. The citi- 
existed. He disliked revolutions; and, sens.of London assembled by tens of 
for the same reason for whitfli he dis- thousands to burn the Pope in effigy. 
Ifted revoluticms, he disl^^^ ’ counter- The government posted cavalry at Tem- 
l«t<Mdo1fons. His d^qitoiisut was pie Bar, and placed ordnance round 
MaaUfltobly gram and reserved; but Wbitehtdl. In that year our tongue 
hm laatM mwe low and frivo- was enriched with two words, Mob and 

most (f the time which he Sham, remarkable memorials of a seaeon 
pfUtp from public huMpas was of tumult and imposture.* Opponents 
W eaidplaying, and cock- of the court were called Birminghsms, 

igghtfr^.'Hftriowaato mow Bochester Petitionees, and Exclusionists. Those 
M of TrtoWtyi ood dis- who to<A the King’s side were Antibir- 

^l^iibed itiii»^..fI£Bre by assiduity 


- » Nortli’e ExamoQ, 231. S74, 
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hinghami, Abhorrers, and Tantiriea 
These appellatiens soon became obso¬ 
lete : but at this time were first heard 
„ . two nicknames which, though 

whtyand originally given in insult, were 
soon assumed with pride, which 
arc still in daily use, which haye spread 
as widely as the English race, and 
which wiE last as long as the English 
literature. It is a curious circumstance 
that one of these nicknames was of 
Scotch, and the other of Irish, origin. 
'Both in Scotland and in Ireland, mis- 
gei-ernment had called into existence 
bands of desperate men whose ferocity 
, washeightenedbyreligious enthusiasm. 
In Scotland, some of the persecuted 
Covenanters, driven mad by oppression, 
had lately mxirdered the Primate, had 
taken arms against the government, had 
obtained some advantages against the 
King’s forces, and had not been put 
down till Monmouth, at the head of 
some troops from England, had routed 
them at BothweU Bridge. These zea¬ 
lots were most numerous among the 
rustic ''f the western lowlands, who 
WTf 'ly called Whigs. Thus the 
^Et.. of Whig was fastened on 
e - resoyterian zealots of Scotland, 
■i Wiis t 'usferred to those English 
; i liticiEic howei a disposition to 

■ . oose t; d to treat Rrotestant 

..C'Ui-fcru. 'i indulgenoe. The 

bogs of .-Ian .t the same time, af- 
c •rdi d a refuge -ol’- cjish outlaws, much 
■coeinbling those who wore afterwards 
known as Whiti.boys. These men were 
then Called Tories. The name of Tory 
was therefore given to Englishmen who 
refused to concur in excluding a Roman 
Catholic prince from the throne. 

The rage of the hostile factions would 
have been sufficient!/ violent, if it had 
been left to itself. But it was studi¬ 
ously exasperated by the common enemy 
of both. Ifewis still continued to bribe 
and flatter both the court and the oppo¬ 
sition. He exhorted Charles to be firm: 
he exhorted Jernes to raise a civil war 
in Scotland; he exhorted the Whigs 
not to flinch, and to rely with confidence 
on the protection of Franoe. 

Through all this agitation a diseem- 
ing eye might have perceived that the 
publio opinion was gradually changing. 


The pexseention of the Homan Catholics 
went on; but convictions were no longer 
matters of course. A new brood of false 
witnesses, among whom a villain named 
Dangerfleld was the moat conspicaous, 
infested the courts: but the stories of 
these men, though better constructed 
than that of Gated, found less credit 
Juries were no longer so easy of belief 
as during the panic which had followed 
the muiSer of Gtodfrey; and Judges, 
who, while the popular frenzy was at 
the height, had been its most obsequi¬ 
ous instruments, now ventursd to ex¬ 
press some part of what they had from 
the first thought. 

At length, in Ootober 1680, the Par¬ 
liament met. The Whigs had ^ 
so great a majority in the Com- p^'rui* 
mons that the Inclusion Bill Soi"'” 
wentthroughallitsetagesthere 
without difficulty. The King «i>i- 
scorcely knew on what mem- 
hers of his own cabinet he could reckon. 
Hyde had'been true to his Tory opi¬ 
nions, and had steadily supported the 
cause of hereditary monar^y. But 
Godolphin, anxioos for quiet, and be¬ 
lieving that quiet could be restored 
only by concession, wished the bill to 
pass. Sunderland, ever felse, and ever 
shortsighted, unable to discern the signs 
of approaching reaction, and anxious to 
conciliate the party which he believed 
to he irresistible, determined to vote 
against the court. The Duchess of 
Portsmouth implored her royal lover 
not to rush headlong to destruction. If 
there were any point on which he had 
a scruple of conscience $1 of honour, it 
was the question of the succession; but 
during some dt^s it seemed that he 
would submit. He wavered, asked what 
sum the Commons would give him if he 
yielded, and suffered a .negotiation to 
be opened with the leading Whigs. 
But a deep mutual distrust which had 
been many years growing, and which 
had been carefully nursed by the arts 
of Erai>(% made a treaty impossible 
Neither Me would place confidence in 
the other. Thewhole nation nowlooked 
with breathless anxiety to the Hons*,, 
of Lords. The assemblage of peers watf 
large. The King himself was present^.; 
The debate waa long, pamest, imd oeotft , 



■ita^jAiitoAB. Some bands were laid 
pq the {)bmmela of swords, in a manner 
yhieli reriTod the recollection of the 
sttam^ParlUments of Heniy the Third 
and Sinhard the Second. Shaftesbury 
, aodlSssei were joined by the treacher- 
^- 1 — 1 — DOS Sunderland, But the 
“genius of BEalifax bore down all 
oituA. opposition. Deperted by his 
qiost important coUeaguee, and opposed 
to p crowd of able antcgoniets, he de¬ 
fended the cause of the Duke of York, 
in a succession of speeches which, many 
years later, were remembered as mas- 
terpi^es of reasoning, of wit^ and ol 
eloquence. ]k is selMm that oratory 
changes rotes. Yet the attestation of 
cont^poraries leares no doubt that, 
on this ■occasion, rotes were changed by 
the oratoiy of Halifax. The Bishops, 
true to their dootrinee, supported the 
principle of hereditaiy right, and the 
' ^I waa rejected by a great majority.* 
The party white preponderated in 
CmSnaigii fh«Houseof Commons,bitterly 
of Sue. mortified by thie defeat, found 
some consolation in shedding 
the blood of Boman Catholics. 'William 
/^oward, Viscount Stafford, one of the 
twhappy men who had been accused of 
a sh^ in the plot, was impeached; 
and on the testimony of Oates and of 
two other fitlse witnesses, Dugdalc and 
TurberriUe, was found gialty of high 

* A peer who was pzeaent has described thie 
effect oi Htetax's omtory in words which 1 
will quote, becAose, though ther hare been 
long In print, they ore probsUIr Imoivn to few 
oruD otihemost CsrloassaS olUgunt readers 
ofhlstofy. 

'01 ^wcrfulgaLoquanoe anil great parte 

la Tlnlrtt’a smamJma rxrtin ilU^ AflB 
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were the llulceA enemies who did sseert the 
Sill; bat a notde lord appeared against It 
who, that day, in aU the force at neeoh. In 
renaon, in argiunemts of, what ooula conoem 
; Sha^rnUllo or the private Intoeets el n^en, in 
i^ODOai, 111 consolsnoe, fai estate, did oetdo 
^Mnuwil and every oldierenan; md in fine bis 
condhiot end his pacta were both vi^tlaia, 
asad by him all tbewltar^ nalloe of tbatpacty 
Wae omrtbrowru^’ , 

_ I la taken ttom a ragmotr of 
lof“ 


, in a rohune en. 

,-3-J, byJBobcrt Hal- 

'|dl. USt, Tha'nania otiHslstead la 
na rttt anHiot a wew'the Bed ot 
tlltoqjf iad.Ms rh a ri s ln nie 
' ‘ race. Only twenty-tour 
af Vfhudr are now in. 
fDMs Wni one fie- 
, and ttaa other to 
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treason, and suffered death. But the 
circumstances of his trial and execution 
ought to have given an useful warning 
to the Whig leaders. A larce and 
respectable minority of the House of 
Lords pronounced the prisoner nc\t 
guilty. The multitude, which a few 
months before had received the dying 
declarations of Oates's victims with 
mockery and execrations, now loudly 
expressed a belief that Stafford was a 
murdered man. When he with his last 
breath protested his innocence, the cry 
■»’as, “ God bless you, my LonJ! We 
believe you, my Lord.” A judicious 
observer might easily have predicted 
that the blood then shed would shortly 
have blood. 

The King determined to tiy once 
more the experiment of a dis- 
solution. A new Parliament eie’t'on nt 
was summoned to meet at Ox- 
ford, in March 1681. Since the days of 
the Plantagenets the Houses had con¬ 
stantly sate at Westminster, except 
when the plague was raging in the capi¬ 
tal; but so extraordinary a conjuncture 
seemed to require extraordinary pre¬ 
cautions. If the Parliament were.held 
in its neual place of assembling, the 
House of Commons might declare itself 
permanent, and might call for aid on 
the magistrates and citizens of London. 
The trainbands might rise to defend 
Shaftesbury as they had risen forty 
years before to defend Pym and 
Hampden. The Guards might ho 
overpowered, ^ the palace forced, the 
King a prisoner in the hands of his 
mutinous subjects. At Oxford there 
was no such danger. The University 
was devoted fo the crown; and the 
gentry of the neighbourhood were 
geneMly Tories. Here, therefore, the 
opposition had more reason than the 
King to apprehend violence. 

Ime elections were sharply contested. 
The Whigs still composed a majority 
of the Hodse of Commons : hut it was 
plaia ^nt the Toiy spirit was fast 
ri?iM throughout the country. It 
rikonld seem that the sagacious and 
ybrsatile Shaftesbury ought to have 
foreseen the coming change, and to 
have consented to the compromise 
vthich the court o&red; but be ap- 
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pears to Lave forgotten his old tactics. 
Instead of making dispositions which, 
in the worst event, would have secured 
his retreat, he took up a position in 
which it was necessary that he should 
either conquer or perish. Perhaps his 
head, strong as it was, had been turned 
hy popularity, by success, and by the 
eicitemsut of conflict Perhaps he 
had spurred his party till he covdd no 
longer curb it, and was really hurried 
on headlong by thoso whom he seemed 
to guide. 

Tho eventful day arrived. The 
rnriiii. meeting at Oxford resembled 
nicntiiejd rather that of a Polish Diet 
SSiddi" ’ than that of an English Par- 
liament. The Whig members 
were escorted by great numbers of 
their armed and mounted tenants and 
serving men, who exchanged looks of 
defiance with the -royal Guards. Ths 
slightest provocation might, under such 
circumstances, have produced a civil 
war; but neither side dared to strike 
the first blow. The King again offered 
to consent to anything but the Exclu¬ 
sion Bill. The Commons were deter¬ 
mined to accept nothing but the 
Exclusion Bill. In a few days the 
Parliament was again dissolved. 

The King had triumphed. The re- 
action, which had begun some 
nactinn. njonths beforo the meeting of 
the Houses at Oxford, now went rapidly 
on. The nation, indeed, wae still 
hostile to Popery: but, when men re¬ 
viewed the whole history of the plot, 
(hey felt that their Protestant zeal had 
hurried them into folly and crime, and 
could scarcely believe that they had 
been induced by nursery tales to cla¬ 
mour for the blood of fellow subjects 
and fellow Christians. The most loyal, 
indeed, could not deny that tho ad¬ 
ministration of Charles had often been 
highly blamable. Bat men who had 
not the full information which we 
TOseess t^fcching his dealings with 
Prance, and who were disgusted by the 
violence of the WhiM, enumerated the 
large concessions which, during the last 
few years, he had made to his Parlia¬ 
ments, and the still larger concessions 
which he had declared nimself willing 
to make. He bad consented to the 


laws which excluded Roman Catholics 
from the House of Lords, from the 
Privy Council, and from all civil and 
military offices. He had passed the 
Habeas Corpus Act. If securities yet 
stronger had not been provided against 
the dangers to which the constitution 
and the Church jnight be exposed 
under a Roman Catholio sovereign, the 
fault lay, not with Charles who had 
invited the Parljament to propose such 
securities, hut with those 'Whigs who 
had refused to hear of any substitute 
for theiEiclusion Bill. One thing only 
had the King denied to his people. 
He had refused to take away his 
brother’s birthright. And was there 
not good reason to believe that this, 
refusal was prompted hy laudable feel¬ 
ings? What selfish motive could faction 
itself impute to the royal mind? The 
Exclusion Bill did not curtail the 
reigning King’s prerogatives, or dimi¬ 
nish his income, todeed, bypassing it, 
he might easily have obtained an 
ample addition to his own revanue. 
And what was it to him who ruled 
after him? Nay, if he had personal 
predilections, they were known to be 
rather in favour of the Duke of Mon¬ 
mouth than of the Duke of York. The 
most natural explanation of the King's 
conduct seemed to be that, careless as 
was his temper and loose as were his 
morals, he had, on this occasion, acted 
from a sense of duty and honour. And, 
if so, would the nation compel him to 
do what he thought criminal and dis- 
gracefij ? To apply, even by strictly 
constitutional means, a violent pressure 
to his conscience; seeihed to zealous 
Royalists ungenerous and tmdntifoL 
But strictly constitutional means were 
not ths only means which the Whigs 
were disposed to employ. Signs were 
already discernible which portended 
the abroach of great troubles. Hen, 
who, in the time of the civil war and 
of th« Oommonwealth, bad paired an 
odious notoriete, had emerged from the 
obscurity in which, after the Restera- 
tiun, they had hidden thamselves from 
the geneial hatred, showed their confl- 
dent knd busy fitces everywhere, 
appeal to autiiupate a second., 
of the Saints. Anaaier Na;iebyc,nawii 
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%)> Oowt Justice, anotlieT usurper 
<n tile tiuune, the Lords again ejected 
flVBt their hall hy -violence, the Uni- 
Veislties again purged, the Chnrch 
again robbed and persecuted, the 
Pnritans a^in dominant, to such re¬ 
sults did the desperate policy of the 
opposition seem to tend. 

Strongly moved by these apprehen¬ 
sions, the majority of the up^ and 
ntiddle classes hastened to rally round 
the throne. The situation of the King 
bore, at this time, a great leaemblance 
to that in which his lather stoad just 
after the Remonstrance had heen voted. 
But the reaction of 1611 had not heen 
suffered to run its course. Charles the 
Fust, nt the very moment -when his 
people, long estranged, were returning 
to him with hearts disposed to recon¬ 
ciliation, had, by a perfidious violation 
of the,fundamental laws of the realm, 
forfeited their confidence for ever. 
Had Charles the Second taken a similar 
course, had he arrested the Whig 
leaders in an irregnlar manner, had he 
impeached them of high treason befons 
a tribunal which had no legal jurisdic¬ 
tion over them, it is highly probable that 
they would speedily have regained the 
ascendency which they had lost For¬ 
tunately Sor himself he was induced, 
at this crisis, to adopt a policy singu¬ 
larly judicioua. He det^mined to 
confem to the law, but at the same 
time to make -rigorous and unsparing 
use of the law against his adversaries. 
He was not bound to convoke a Par- 
liaraeat till three years ahould hare 
elapsed. He was not muii distressed 
for money. The produce of the taxes 
which had been settled on him for life 
eiosedcd the estimate. Ha’ was at 
peace -with all the worid. He coaid 
retrendi his expenses by gi-ring up the 
costly and useless aettfement of Tan¬ 
gier; and he might hope for pecuniary- 
aid ffom Fmnoe. He had, therefore, 
■iafisi fcag.and moans for a systematic 
litUafc (m the a^ipciintion imdcr the 
feg^tef the constitution. The Judges 
«t.hH pleanire: 'the 
juries noitiesM by the Sheriffs; 
and, ^ counties of 

EojiaBd, ule Sjllldh ireie apmpuated 
' Wnuitiee,'- OC; ike suae 
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class -with those who had recently 
sworn away the lives of Papists, were 
ready to swear away the lives of 

Whigs. 

The first victim was College, a noisy 
and violent demagogue of mean 
birth and education. He was Ujmofth* 
by trade a joiner, and was ***■ 
celebrated as the inventor of the Pro¬ 
testant flail* He had been at Oxford 
when tpB Parliament sate there, and- 
was accused of having planned a rising 
and an attack on the King’s guards. 
Evidence was wven a^inst him^y 
Dugdale and TurbervSlB, the sme 
infamons men who had, a few months 
earlier, home false witness against 
Stafford. In the sight of a jury of 
country squires no Exclusionist was 
likely to find favour. CoUegb was 
convicted. The crowd which filled the 
court house of Oxford received the 
verdict with a roar of exultation, as 
barbarous as that which he and his 
friends had heen in the habit of raising 
when innocent Papists were doomed to 
the gallows. His execution was the 
beginning of a new judicial massacre, 
not less atrocious than that in which 
he had himself home a share. ' 

The government, emboldened by 
this first -victoiy, now aimed a blow at 
an enemy of a very different class. It 
was resolved that Shaftesbury should 
be brought to trial for his life. Evi¬ 
dence was collected which, it was 
thought) would support a charge of 
treason. But the facts which it was 
necessary to prove were alleged to have 
been ooranutted in London. The 
Sheriffs of London, chosen by the 
eitieens, were zealous Whigs. They 
named a Whig grand jury, which 
threw out the, biU. This defeat, far 
from discouraging those who advised 
the King, suggested to them a new and 
daring scheme. Since the [,h.rnr ot 
charter of the capital was in ta« ‘ oy 
their way, that charter mwt 
h* annulled. It was pretended, there- 
fone, that the City had by some 

* Tills Is ajentioned in the curious work 
entitled “ EagguagUo dells eolenne Comparea 
fsto la Boms gU otto dl Gennelo, irat, dell' 
IHsstrissimo et eooellentiBsiiBo eignor Conte dl 
(JasUcmslne.'’ 
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irregularities forfeited its municipal 
privileges; and proceedings were insti¬ 
tuted against the Corporation in the 
Court of King’s Bench. At the same 
lime those laws which had, soon after 
the Restoration, been enacted against 
Nonconformists, and which had re¬ 
mained dormant during the ascendency 
of the Whigs, were enforced all over 
the kingdom with extreme rigour. 

Yet the spirit of the Whigs was not 
Wllllf COD- subdued. ■ Though in evil 
plight, they were still a nu- 
radfcus and powerful party; and, as 
they mustered strong in the large 
towns, and especially in the capital, 
they made a noise and a show more 
than proportioned to their real force. 
Animated by the recollection of past 
triumphs, and by the sense of present 
oppression, they overrated both their 
strength and their wrongs. It was not 
in their power to make out that clear 
and overwhelming case which can 
alone justify so violent a remedy as 
resistance to an established government. 
Whatever they might suspect, they 
could not prove that their sovereign 
hud,entered into a treaty with Frarrce 
against the religion and liberties of 
England. What was apparent was 
not sufficient to warrant an appeal to 
the sword. If the Lords had thrown 
out the Exclusion BOl, they had thrown 
it out in the exercise of a right coeval 
with the constitution. If the King 
had dissolved the Oxford Parliament, 
he had done so hy virtue (rf a prero¬ 
gative which hsdnever been quesrioned. 
If he had, since the dissolution, done 
some harsh things, still those things 
were in strict conformity with the 
letter of the law, and with the recent 
practice of the maleqontents themselves. 
If he had prosecuted his opponents, he 
had prosecuted them accoiding to the 
proper forms, and befCre the proper 
tribunals. The evidence now produced 
for the erWn was at least as worthy of 
credit as. the evidence on whieh.'the 
noblest blood of England had lately 
been shed by the opposition. The 
treatment which an aecnsed Whig had 
now to expect from judges, advocates, 
sheriffe, juries, and ^ectatora, woe no 
worse than the treatment which had 


lately been thought by the Whigs good 
enough for an 'accused Papist. If the 
privileges of the City of London were 
attack^, they were attacked, not by 
military violfmoe or by any disputable 
exercise of prerogative, but according 
to the regular practice of Westminster 
HalL No tax was imposed by royal 
authority. No law was suspended. 
The Habeas Coroue Act was respected. 
Even the Test Act was enforced. The 
opposition therefore could not bring 
home to the King that species of mis- 
govenfment which alone could justify 
insurrection. And, even had his mis- 
govemment been more flagrant than it 
was, insxirrection would still have been 
criminal, because it was almost certain 
to be unsuccessful. The situation of 
the 'Whigs in 1682 differed widriy- 
from that of the Ronndheads. forty 
years before. Those whd took up arms 
against Charles the First acted under 
the authority of a Parliament which 
had been leg^y assembled, and which 
could not, without its own consent, be 
legally dissolved. The opponents of 
Charles the Second w»e private men. 
Almost all the military and naval 
resources of the kingdom had been at 
the disposal of those who resisted 
Charles the First. All the military 
and naval resourees of the kingdom 
were at the disposal of Charles the 
Second. The House of Commons had 
been supported by at least half the 
nation against Charles the First, But 
those who were disposed to levy war 
against Charles the Second were cer¬ 
tainly a minority. It could hardly be 
doubted, therefore, that, if they at¬ 
tempted a rising, they would fail. StiU 
less could it be doubted that their 
failure would aggravate evew evil of 
which they complainei The true 
policy of the 'Whigs was to submit 
with patience to adversity which was 
the natural consequence and the just 
punishment of their errors, to wait 
patienliy for that turn of public feeling 
which must inevitably come, to observe 
the law, and to avail themselves of the 
protect^ mperfect indeed, but by no 
means nugatory, which the kw afforded 
to innocence. Unhappily they took a 
v*ry different course. Unscrupulous 
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and hotheaded chiefs of the part)' 
formed and disctissed schemes of resist- 
anoe, and were heard, if not with 
jTohation, yet with the show of ac- 
[escence, by much better men than 
emselvee. It was proposed that 
Jhere should he simultaneous insurrec¬ 
tions in London, im Cheshire, at Bris¬ 
tol, and at Noweastlo. Communications 
Were opened with the ' discontented 
Presbyterians of Scotland, who were 
suffering under a tyranny such ns Eng¬ 
land, in the worst times, had never 
known. While the leaders tif the 
opposition thus revolved plans of open 
rebellion, but were still restrained by 
fears or scruples from taking any deci¬ 
sive step, a design of a very different 
kind was meditated by some of tiieir 
accomplices. To fierce spirits, unre¬ 
strained by principle, or maddened by 
fanaticism, it seemed that to waylay 
and murder the King and his brother 
was the shortest and surest way of 
vindicating the Protestant religion and 
the-liberties of England. A place and 
a time were named ; and the details of 
the butchery were frequently discussed, 
if not definitely arranged. This scheme 
was known but to few, and was con¬ 
cealed w-ith especial care from the 
upright and humano EusseU, and from 
Monmouth, who, though not a man of 
delicate conscience, would have recoiled 
with horror from the guilt of pan-icide. 
Thus there were two plots, one within 
the other. The object of the great 
Whig plot was to raise .the nation in 
arms against the government. The 
lesser plot, commonly called the Eye 
House Plot, in which only a few des¬ 
perate men were concerned, had for its 
object the assaseination of the King 
and of the heir presumptive. 

Both plots were soon discovered. 
D.t«!U.a Cowardly traitors hastened to 
themselves, by divulging 
■piruia. nllj and more than all, that had 
d in the deliberations of the party, 
only a small minority of those 
who meditated resistance had admitted 
into thsir minds the thought of assassi¬ 
nation is fblly established: but, as the 
two conspiracies T.an into each other, it 
was not diflksdtfor the governwent to 
oonfoond them together. The just in¬ 


dignation excited by the Eye House 
Plot was extended fora time to , 
the whole Whig body. The nfls'jo. 
King was now at liberty to exact 
full vengeance for years of restraint 
and humiliation. Shaftoshurj', indeed, 
had escaped the fate which his mani¬ 
fold perfidy had well deserved. He 
had seen that the ruin of his party was 
at hand, had in vain endeavoured to 
make his peace with the royal brothers, 
had fled to Holland, and had died there, 
under the generous protection of a go¬ 
vernment which he had cruelly wronged. 
Monmouth threw himself at his father’s 
feet and found mercy, hut soon gave 
new offence, and thought it prudent to 
go into voluntary exile. Essex perish¬ 
ed by his own hand in the Tower. 
Eussell, who appears to have been 
guilty of no offence falling within the 
definition of high treason, and Sidney, 
of whose guilt no legal evidence could 
be produced, were beheaded in defiance 
of law and justice. Eussell died with 
the fortitude of a Christian, Sidney 
with the fortitude of a Stoic. Some 
active politicians of meaner rank were 
sent to the gallows. Many quitted the 
country. Numerous prosecutions for 
misprision of treason, for libel, and for 
conspiracy were instituted. Convic¬ 
tions were obtained without difficulty 
from Tory juries, and rigorous punish¬ 
ments were inflicted by courtly judges. 
With these criminal proceedings were 
joined civil proceedings scarcely less 
formidable. Actions were brought 
against persons who had defamed the 
Duke of York; anddamagestantamonnt 
to a sentence of perpetual imprisonment 
were demanded by the plaintiff, and 
without difficulty obtained. The Court 
of King’s Bench pronounced that the 
franchises of the City of London were 
forfeited to the crown. Flushed 
with this great victory, the go- "Sutten. 
vemment proceeded to att^ the con¬ 
stitutions of other corpornlbns which 
were governed by Whig officers, and 
which had been in the habit of return¬ 
ing Whig members to Parliament. Bo¬ 
rough after borough was compelled to. 
siui^nder its privileges; and new char¬ 
ters were granted which give the as¬ 
cendency everywhere to the Tories. 
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ThesB OToccedinga, however repre¬ 
hensible, had yet the eemhlance of le¬ 
gality. They were also accompanied 
by an act intended to quiet the uneasi¬ 
ness with which many loyal men looked 
forward to the accession of a Popish 
.sovereign. The Lady Anne, younger 
daughter of the Duke of York by his 
first wife, was married to George, a 
prince of the orthodox House of Den¬ 
mark. The Tory gentry and clergy 
might now flatter themselves that the 
Church of England had been effectually 
seSdred without any violation of the 
order of succession. The King and the 
heir presumptive were nearly of the 
same age. Both were approaching the 
decline of life. The King's health was 
good. It was therefore probable that 
■James, if he ever came to the throne, 
would have but a short reign. Beyond 
his reign there was the gratifying pros¬ 
pect of a long series of Protestant sove¬ 
reigns. 

The liberty of unlicensed printing 
was of little or no use to the vanquished 
party; for the temper of'judges and 
juries was such that no writer whom 
the government prosecuted for a libel 
had any chance of escaping. The dread 
of punishment therefore did all that a 
cen-sorship could have done. Mean¬ 
while, the pulpits resounded with ha¬ 
rangues against the sin of rebellion. 
The treatises in which Filmer main¬ 
tained that hereditary despotism was 
the form of government ordained hy 
God, and that limited monarchy was a 
pernicious absurdity, had recently ap¬ 
peared, and had been favourably re¬ 
ceived by a large section of the Tory 
party. The University of O.*ford, on 
the very day on whichTEtussell was put 
to death, adopted by a solemn public 
act these strange doctrines, and hrdered 
ths political Works ^ Buchanan, Milton, 
and Baxter to be publicly burned in the 
court of the Schools. 

Thus enwjldened, the King at length 
ventured to overstep the hounds which 
he had during some years observed, and 
to violate the plain letter of the law. 
The law was that not more than three 
years should pass between the dissolving 
of one Parliament and the eonvoking of 
another. But, when three years 
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elapsed after the dissolution of the Par¬ 
liament which sate at Oxford, no writs 
were issued for an election. This in¬ 
fraction of the constitution was the more 
reprehensible, because the King had 
little reason to fear a meeting with a 
new House of Commons. The counties 
were generally on his side; and many 
boroughs in which the Whigs had lately 
held sway had been so remodelled that 
they were certain to return none but 
courtiers. 

In SI short time the law was again 
violated in order to gfsitify the mouMs. 
Duke of York. That prince D„'k.°of 
was, partly on account of his 
religion, and partly on account of the 
sternness and harshnsss of his nature, 
so unpopular that it had been thought 
necessai’y to keep him out of sight while 
the Exclusion Bill was before Parlia¬ 
ment, lest his appearance ahould give 
an advantage to the party which was 
struggling to deprive him of his birth¬ 
right. He had therefore been sent to 
govern Scotland, where the savage old 
tyrant Lauderdale was sinking into the 
grave. . Even Lauderdale was how out¬ 
done. The adr»inistration of James was 
marked by odious laws, by harbarou.s 
punishments, and hy judgments to the 
iniquity of which even that ago fur¬ 
nished no parallel. The Scottish Privy 
Council had^ower to put state prisoners 
to the question. But the sight was-so 
dreadful that, as soon as the boots ap¬ 
peared, even the most servile and hard¬ 
hearted courtiers hastened out of the 
chamber. The hoard was sometimes 
quite deserted; and it was at length 
found necessary to make an order that 
the members should keep their seats 
on such occasions. The Duke of York, 
it was remarked, seemed to take plea¬ 
sure in the spectacle which some of the 
worst men then living were unable to 
contemplate without pity and horrori 
He not only came to Council when the 
torture was to be inflicted, but watched 
the agonies of the sufferers with that 
sort of interest and complacency with 
which men observe a carious experi¬ 
ment in science. Thus he employed 
himself at Edinbuigh, till the event of 
the coiftUct between the court and tha 
Whigs was no longer douhtful. H« 
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tli«a TOtoned to England: but he 'vas 
still acluded }y^ the Test Act from all 
p«bUo employment; nor did the King 
at think it safe to riolate a statute 
Tidiich the great m^odty of his moat 
leyiri subjects regarded as one of the 
ohief securities of th«ir rdigioa and of 
thoir civil rights. When, however, it 
appeared, &om a siKcesaion of trials, 
th^ the nation had pati^ce to endure 
almost anything that the govemiiLent 
had courage to do, Charles ventured to 
dispense with the law in his brother’s 
favour. The Duke again took his seat 
in the Council, and resumed the di¬ 
rection of naval af^irs.-^ 

These breaches of tne constitution 
^ 1 ,^, excited, it is true, some mur- 
murs among the moderate 
Tories, and were not unani- 
mon^y approved even by the Kong’s 
muiistsra. Halifax in p^icular, now 
a lldEarqness and Lord Privy Seal, had, 
£nH& ^ very day on which the Tories 
had by his help gained the ascendant, 
begun to turn Whig. As soon as the 
Exclusion Bill hxd been thrown out, 
he bad pressed the House of Lords to 
make provision against ^the danger to 
which, in the next reign, the liberties 
and religion of the nation might be 
exposed. He now saw with alarm the 
^'iolence of that reaction which was, 
in no groA.11 measure, bis own work. 
He did not try tu conceal the atsorn 
which ho felt iot the servile doctrines 
of the University of Oxford. He de¬ 
tested the Prenoh alliance. He die- 
•improved of tlie long intermissioB of 
. Arliaments. He revetted the severity 
with which the van^uisl^d party wee 
treated. He who, when the Whigs 
were predominant, had ventured to 
pronounce Stafford not guilty, ventured, 
when they were vanquished and he]|>- 
loss, to intercede for Bussell At one 
of the l.'ut eouncils which C^iarles h^kl 
Av lei&axkabld seene took place. The 
cfafter of Massachusetts had been 
A quostioa arose how, for 
the- futae, the colony should 'he go- 
vosed.- general opinion of the hoe^ 

was thid thift whole power, le^lative 
an well should abide m 

tbs czvim.' took the opposite 

side, and- WgMdV with great energy 


against absolute monarchy, and in 
favour of representative government. 
It was in vain, he said, to think that a 
population, sprung from the English 
stock, and animated by English feelings, 
would long bear to be deprived of 
English institutions. Life, he ex¬ 
claimed, would not be worth having ia 
a coua^ where liberty and property 
were at the mercy of one despotic 
master. The Duke of York was greatly 
incensed by this language, and repre¬ 
sented to his brother the danger of 
retaining in office a man who appearod 
to be infected with all the worst notions 
of Marvell and Sidney, 

Soms modern writers have blamed 
Halifax for"continuing in ths'toiinistry 
while he disapproved of the manner in 
which both domestic and foreign affaire 
were conducted. But this censure is 
unjust. Indeed it is to be remarlced 
that the word ministry, in the sense in 
which we use it, was then unknown.* 
The thing itself did not exist; for it 
to an age in which parliamen¬ 
tary government ia folly established. 
At present the chief servants of the 
crown form one body. They are under¬ 
stood to be on terms of friendly con¬ 
fidence with each other, and to agree 
as to tlio main principles on which the 
executive administration ought to be 
conducted* If a slight difference of' 
opinion arises asacmg them, it is easily 
compromised: bi^t, if one of them differs 
from the rest 9« a vital point, it is his 
duty to resign. While he retains his 
office, be ia held re^nsible even for 
steps which he has tried to dissuade his 
colleagues from taking. In the seven¬ 
teenth century, the heads of the various 
branches of the administration were 
bound togelher in no such partnership. 
Each of them was accountable for his 
own aote, for the uib which he made of 
hia own official seal, for the documents 
which he signed, for the counsel which 
he gave to the King. Nd statesman 
was held answerable for what he had 
not himself done, or induced others to 
do. If he took care not to be the 
agent in what was wrong, and ii^ 
when eoBsulted, he recommended what 

• North’s Exam^n, CS. 
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■w&s right, hs was blameless. It would 
bare been thought strange scrupulosity 
in him to quit his post, because his 
advice as to matters not strictly within 
his own department was not taken 
by hie master; to leare the Board of 
Admiralty, for example, because the 
finances were in disorder, or the Board 
of Treasury because the foreign rela¬ 
tions of the kingdom were in an un¬ 
satisfactory state. It was, therefore, by 
no means unusual to see in high office, 
at the same time, men who avowedly 
dififered from one another as widely as 
ever Pulteney differed from Walpole, 
or Fox from Pitt. 

The moderate and constitutional 

j counsels of Halifax w«e timid- 
CuWord. ly amj feebly seconded by 
Francis North, Lord Guildford, who 
had lately been made keeper of the 
Great Seal. The character of Guild¬ 
ford has been drawn at full length by 
his brother Roger North, a most in¬ 
tolerant Tory, a most aflbeted and 
pedantic writer, hut a vigilant observer 
of all those minute circumstances which 
throw light on the dispositions of men. 
It i| remarkable that the biographer, 
though he was under the influence of 
the strongest fraternal partiality, and 
though he was evidently anxious to 
produce a flattering likeness, was un¬ 
able to portray the Lord Keeper other¬ 
wise than as the most ignoble of man- 
Idnd. Yet the intellect of Guildford 
was clear, his industry great, his pro¬ 
ficiency in letters and science respect¬ 
able, and his l^al learning more than 
respectable. His faults were selfishr 
nees, cowardice, and meanness. He 
waa not insensible to the power of 
female beauty, nor averge from excess 
in wine. Yet neither wine nor beauty 
could ever seduce the cautious and 
frugal libertine, even in his earliest 
youth, into one fit of indiscreet gene¬ 
rosity. Though of no Wo desoe®,^ ha 
rose in his profession by paying igno- 
minions hon&ge to aU who possessed 
infinenee in the courts. He became 
Chief Justice of the Oemnvou P!esa, 
and as such was party to some of the 
foulest judieisl nnudim recorded in 
Our history. He had eoasn enou^ to 
perceive from the finst than Oaten and 
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Badloe were impostors; but the Padia- 
msnt and the couotry were greatly 
excited: the govenimeut had yielded 
to the pressure; and North was not a 
man to risk a good place for the sake 
of justice and humanity. Accordingly, 
whils he was in secret drawing up a 
refutation of the tfhole romance of the 
Popish plot, he declared in public that 
the truth of the stiay was as plain as 
the sun iu heaven, and was net ashamed 
to browbeat, from the seat of j.adgineat, 
the unfortunate Roman Catholics 
who were arraigned before him for 
their lives. He had at length reached 
the highest post in the law. But a 
lawyer, who, after many years devoted 
to profeseionid labour, engages in poli¬ 
tics for the first time at an advanced 
period of life, seldcaa distinguishes 
himself as a statesman; and G^dford 
was no exception to the general rule. 
He was indeed so sensible of his 
deficiencies that he never attended the 
meetings of his coUeagnes on ibreign 
afiairs. Hven on questions relating to 
bis own profession his opinion had less 
wei^t at the Cooncil hoard than that 
of any man who has eveur held the 
Great Seal. Such as his influence was, 
however, he used it, as frx as be dared, 
on the side of the laws. 

The chief opponent of Halifax was 
Lawrence Hyde, who had recently been 
created Earl of Rochester. Of all 
Tories, Rochester was- the most in¬ 
tolerant and uncomprsmiskig. The 
moderate members of hia party cont- 
plaiiued that the whole patronage of 
the Treasury, whUe he was First 
Commissioner thm:e, went to noi^ 
zealots, whose only e1a.in> to promotion 
was that they were always drinking 
confoaiDn to. Whiggery, and lighting 
bonfires to barn the Bill 

The Duke of York, pleased with a 
spirit which so much rssembled his 
own, supported his brothep-ia-law 
passaenately and obstinately. 

The attempts of tiae rival ministers to 
snrmoantand eupplsfit each otoer kept. 
the conit in inceasoatagitation. Halifii^ 
pressad thoKiag to sanwon a PorUse 
meub to gant age&eral aannssty, to dAr- 
prave the DukeofYerkofallehtun is thn 
govesBsasnt, tp r’oeall htosnaopth from 


UNDER CHARLES THE SECOND. 
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bonUtmeat, to break with Lewis, and 
to form a close union witli Holland on 
the principles of the Triple Alliance. 
The Duke of York, on the other hand, 
dreaded the meeting of a Parliament, 
regarded the TSiiquished Whigs with 
unduninished hatred, still flattered 
himself that the design formed fourteen 
years before at Dover might ho accom¬ 
plished, daily represented t,o his brother 
the impropriety of suffering one who 
was at'heart a Republican to hold the 
Privy Seal, and strongly recomnaended 
Rochester for the great place of Lord 
Treasurer. 

While the two factions were strug¬ 
gling, Godolphin, cautiou.s, silent, and 
laboriou-e, obMrved a neutrality between 
them. Sunderland, with his usual rest¬ 
less perfidy, intrigued against them 
both. He had been turned out of 
oflSffie in disgrace for having voted in 
iavom' of the Exclusion Dill, hut had 
made his peace by employing the good 
offices of the Duchess of Portsmouth 
and by cringing to the Duke of York, 
was once more Secretary of State. 

Nor was I/ewis negligent or inactive, 
tsiiiersf Everything at that moment 
J^i». iivoured his designs. He had 
nothing to apprehend from the German 
empire, which was then contending 
agfiinst the Turks cn the Danube. 
HoRand could not, unsupported, venture 
to oppose him. He was therefore at 
liberty to indulge his ambition and in- 
solenoe without restraint. Ho seized 
Strasbmg, Courtray, Luxemburg. He 
exacted tmm the republic of Genoa the 
most humiliating submissions. The 
power of France at that time reached 
a higher point than it ever before or 
ever after attained, during the ten oen- 
tiiries which separated the reign of 
Charlemagne from the reign of Napo¬ 
leon. It was not easy to say where 
her acquisitions would stop, if only 
England could' be kept in a state of 
vassalage. The first object of the court 
of ITsflwillea was therefore to prevent 
dm eill^ of a Parliament ajid the 
reconciliawm of English parties. For 
tide and bnl^ pTomi^ atid menaces 
(rare employed. Charles 

irm by the hope of 

i Biibsidy, «ttd Jfflfieiiiatti feight^ed by 


heing^ told that, if ho convoked the 
Houses, the secret articles of the treaty 
of Dbver should be.published. Several 
Privy Councillors were bought; and 
attempts were made to buy Halifax;, 
but in vain. When he had been found 
incorruptible, all the art and iiiiluence 
of the French embassy were employed 
to drive him from office: but his 
polished wit and his various accom¬ 
pli shmeiiTs had made him so agreeable 
to his master, that the design failed.* 

Halifax was not content with stand¬ 
ing on the defensive. lie openly ac¬ 
cused Rochester of malversation. An 
inquiry took place. It appeared that 
forty thousand pounds had been lost to 
the public by the mismanagement of 
the First Lord of the Treasury. In 
consequence of this discovery lie was 
not only forced to relinquish his liopes 
of the white staff, but was removed 
from the direction of the finances to 
the more dignified but less lucrative 
and important post of Lord Presideut. 
*‘I httveseenpeoplekicked down stairs,” 
said Halifax; but my Lord Rochester 
is the • first person that I ever saw 
kicked up stairs.” Godolphin, now a 
peer, became First Commissioner ol' 
the Treasury. 

Still, however, the contest continued. 
The event depended wholly on state or 
the will of Charles : and 
Charles could not come to a of rnariei 
decision. In hie perplexity he 
promised everything to every- 
body. He would stand by France: he 
would break with France; he would 
never meet another Parliament; h:i 
would order writs for a Parliament to 
be issued without delay. He assured 
the Puke of York that Halifax should 

• Loi^ Preston, who was envoy at Paris, 
wrote thence to ^allfax as follows :—I find 
that your lordship lies etiU under the same 
misfortune of being no favourite to this court; 
and Monsieur Barillon dare not do you the 
honour to shins upon you, since his master 
frowueth. They know very 'n^ll your lord- 
shlp’a qualihcaUons, whioh make them fear 
and oonsequBntly hate you; and be aasurod, 
my lord, 11 all their strength can send you to 
Bulford, it shall be employed for that end. 
Two things, I hear, they particularly object 
against you, your secrecy, and your being in¬ 
capable of being corrupted. Against these 
two things 1 know they have daclaxed." The 
date of the letter Is October fi. K.s, 1683. 
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* be digmisseil from office, and Halifax 
that the Duke should be sent to Scot¬ 
land. In public he affected implacable 
resentment against Monmouth, and in 
private conveyed to Monmouth assur¬ 
ances of unalterable affection. How 
long, if the King’s life had been pro¬ 
tracted, his hesitation would havelasted, 
and what would have been his resolve, 
can only be conjectured. Early in the 
year 168.5, while hostile parties were 
anxiously awaiting his determination, 
he died, and a new scene opened. In 


a few months the excesses of the go¬ 
vernment obliterated the impression 
which had been made on the public 
mind by the excesses of the opposition. 
The violent reaction which had laid 
the Whig party prostrate was followed 
by a still more violent reaction in the 
opposite direction ; and signs not to be 
mistaken indicated that the 'great con¬ 
flict between the prerogatives of the 
Crown and the privileges of the Parlia¬ 
ment, was about to be brought to a 
final tsBus. 


CHAPTER III. 


I INTEND, in this chapter, to give a 
description of the state in which Eng¬ 
land was at the time when the crown 
passed from Charles the Second to his 
brother. Such a description, composed 
from scanty and dispersed materials, 
must necessarily be, very imperfect 
Ye* it may perhaps correct some false 
notions which would make the subse¬ 
quent narrative unintelligible or unin- 
structive. 

If we would study with profit the 
history of our ancestors, we must be 
constantly on our guard against that 
delusion which the well known names 
of families, places, and offices naturally 
produce, and must never forget that 
the country o*~which we read was a 
very different country from that in 
which we live. In every experimental 
science there is a tendency towards 
perfection. In every human being there 
is a wish to ameliorate his own con¬ 
dition. These two principles have often 
sufficed, even when counteracted by 
great public calamities and by bad I 
institutions, to carry civilisation rapidly 
forward. No ordinary misfortune, no 
ordinary misgovemment, will do so 
much to make a nation Wretched, as 
the constant progress of physical know¬ 
ledge and the constant effort gf «v«y 
man to better himself will do to make 
a nation prosperous. It has often been 
found that profuse expenditure, heavy 


taxation, absurd commercial restrictions, 
corrupt tribunals, disastrous wars, se¬ 
ditions, persecutions, conflagrations, 
inundations, have not been able to de¬ 
stroy capital as fast as tlie exertions 
of private citizens have been able to 
create it. It can easily be proved that, 
in our own land, the national wealth 
has, daring at least six centuries, been 
almost uninterruptedly increasing; that 
it was greater under the Tudors than 
under the Flantagenets; that it was 
greater unSer the Stuarts than under 
the Tudors; that, in spite of battles, 
sieges, and confiscations, it was greater 
on the day of the Restoration thnn on 
the day when the Long Parliament 
mat; that, in spite of maladministra¬ 
tion, of extravagance, of public bank¬ 
ruptcy, of two costly and unsuccessful 
wars, of the pestilence and of the fire, 
it was greater on the day of the death 
of Charles the Second than on the day 
of his Restoration. This progress, 
having continued during many ages, 
became at length, about the middle of 
the eighteenth centuiy, portentously 
rapid, and has proceaded, during the 
nineteenth, with accelerated .velocity. 
In Bonsequence partly of our geogra¬ 
phical and partly of our moral^position, 
we have, during seveml geimratiMis, 
beesi exempt from evils which have 
eleevriiere impeded the effbrts and 
destroyed the fruits of industry. 'While 
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tvaf part W tiie Continent, from 
HiiWMiwtn IMon, ins been tbs theatre 
of Woedy and devastating vesrs, no 
hwitile standard has been seen here 
bat 88 a trophy. WhiJe revolutions 
have taken place all around us, onr 
government has neyer once been sub¬ 
verted by violence, Daring more than 
a hundred years there hae been in our 
island no tumnlt of sufficient import¬ 
ance to be ealied an imeuTToOtion; nor 
has the la:w been once bomo down, 
either by popular fury or by regal 
tyranny: public credit has been held 
sacred: the administration of justice 
has been pure: even in times which 
might by Englishmen be justly called 
evil times, we have enjoyed what almost 
ev^ other nation in the world would 
have considered as an ample measure of 
civil and religiousireedom. Every man 
has felt entire eonfidenoe that the state 
■would protect him the possession of 
Vtat had been earned by his diligence 
letd hoarded by hie selfdsnial. Under 
Hie benignant influence of peace and 
liberty, science has flourished, and has 
been applied to pmctical purposes on a 
Otm scale nevar before known. The 
consequence is t^t a change 
fiidlfuui which the Bstory of the old 
lesa ■world furnishes no paiullel hae 
taken place in our country., Could the 
England Of 1685 be, by some magical 
process, set before our eyes, we should 
Bot know one landscape in a hundred 
or one building in ten thousand. The 
country gentleman would not recognise 
his own fields. The inhabitant of the 
town would not recognise his own 
street. Everything has been changed, 
but the great features of nhtnre, and a 
few massive and durable ■works of 
Batnan art. We might find ont ^ow-, 
don and Windermere, the Cheddar. 
f^Ss and Beachy Head. We might 
ifiaa out here and there a Norman 
minster, or a casde which witnessed 
the trars of the Roses,, But, with such 
iwrs escceptiocs, everything would be 
gtnmge.to ua. Hany thousands of 
e)|aan aiHes which are now rich com 
land and •taeadows, intersected by green 
hedgerows, aiY dotted widi .villages 
«nd pleuant 40nisttj sects, -would ap¬ 
pear as .moors o tagiuw n with ftee, 


or fens abandoned to wild dmks. We 
should see straggling huts built of 
wood and covered with thatch, where 
we now see manufacturing towns and 
seaports renowned to the farthest ends 
of the world. The capital itself would 
shrink to dimensions not much exceed¬ 
ing those of its present suburb on the 
south of the Thames. Not less strange 
to us -would be the garb and manners 
of the people, the furniture and the 
equipages, lie interior of the shops and 
dwellings. Such a change in the state 
of a nation seems to be at least as well 
entitled to the notice of a historian as 
any change of the dynasty or of the 
ministry.* 

One of the first objects of an in¬ 
quirer, who -wishes to form a p„pi,i,. 
correct notion of the,state of a 
community at a given time, ‘"fsss. 
must be to ascertain of how many 
persons that community then consisted. 
Unfortunately the population of Eng¬ 
land in 1685 cannot be ascertained 
with perfect accuracy. For no great 
state had then adopts the wise course 
of periodically numbering the people. 
All men were left to conjecture" for 
themselves; and, as they generally 
conjectnred -without examining facts, 
and under the influence of strong pas- 
sians and prejudiceii, their guesses 
were often ludicrously absurd. Even 
intelligent Londoners ordinarily talked 
of London as containing several mil¬ 
lions of souls. It was confidently 
asserted by many that, during the 
thirt,y five years which had elapsed 
between the accession of Charles the 
First and the Restoration, the popula¬ 
tion of the city had increased by two 
millioBs.t Even while the ravages of 

e During the interval which has elapsed 
sinoe this chapter was written, England has 
omUinued to advanoe rapidly In material 
piwqperity. I have left my text naariy as it 
origtoally stood ; but I have added a few notes 
which may enable the reader to form soms 
notion of the progress' which has been made 
durt^ the laet nine years; and, in general, I 
would desire him to remember that there is 
acaroely a district whlidi is not more popu¬ 
lous, or a source of wealth which is not more 
pnatuotlVB, at present than in 1S«. (1857.) 

t ObeervationB on the Bills of Mortality, by 
Captain John Qraant (Sir William Petty), 
ebap. xl. 
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'the plague and ftre were recenlj it was 
the fashion to say diat the capital still 
had a million and a half of inhabit¬ 
ants.* Some persons, disgusted by 
these exaggerations, ran Tiolently into 
the opposite extreme. Thus Isaac 
Vossius, a man of undoubted parts and 
learning, strenuously maintainod that 
there were only two millions of human 
beings in England, Scotland, and Ire¬ 
land taken together.f 
Wo are not, howerer, left without 
the means of correcting the wild blun¬ 
ders into which some minds were 
hurried by national ranity, and others 
by a morbid love of paradox. There 
are extant three computations which 
seem to be entitled to peculiar atten¬ 
tion. They are entirely independent 
of each other; they proceed on differ¬ 
ent principles; and yet there is little 
difference in the results, 

0ns of the.se computations was made 
in the year 1696, by Gregory King, 
Lancaster herald, a political arithme¬ 
tician of great acuteness and judg¬ 
ment. The basis of his calculations 
was the number of houses returned in 
1690 by the officers who made the last 
collection of the hearth money. The 
conelnsiou at which he arrived was, 
that the population of England was 
nearly five millions and a half.f 

About the same time, King WiUiam 
the Third was desirous to ascertain the 
comparative strength of-the religious 
sects into which the community was 
divided. An imjuiry was instituted, 
and reports were laid before him from 
aU the dioceses of the realm. Accord¬ 
ing to these reports, the number of his 
English sul^jects must have been about 
five million two hundred thousand.^ 
Lastly, in our own days, Mr. Ein- 


laison, an actuary of eminent skill, 
subjected the ancient parochial registers 
of baptisms, marriages, and burials, 
to all the tests which the modern 
improvements in statistical science en¬ 
abled him to apfdy. His opinion was, 
that, at the close of the seventeenth 
eentury, the popufation of England was 
a little under five million two hundred 
thousand souls.* 

Of these thrse estimates, framed 
without concert by different persons 
from .different sets of materials, the 
highest, which is that of King, does 
not exceed the loweet, which is that of 
Fiulaison, by one twelfth. We may, 
therefore, with confidence, pronounce 
that, when James the Second reigned, 
England contained between five million 
and five miUion five hundred thousand 
inhabitants. On the very highest 
supposition, she then had less than one 
third of. her present population, and 
less than three times the population 
which is now collected in her gigantic 
capital. 

The increase of the people has been 
great in every part of the king- 
aom.butgenerallymuchgreater 
in the northern than in the tn-niiiria 
southern shires. In truth, a SS„'u"5« 
large part of the country he- “™““' 
yond Trent was, down to the eighteenth 
century, in a state of barbarism. Phy¬ 
sical and moral causes had concurred 
to prevent civilisation from spreading 
to that region. The air was inclement; 
the SOU was generally such as required 
skilful and industrious cultivation; 
and there could be little skill or 
industry in a tract which was often 
the theatre of war, and which, even 
when there was nominal peace, was 
constantly desolated by banto of Scot¬ 
tish marauders. Before the union of 


* Fun sa‘™ 

Tiiiirdayiwithiu." . that aDlon, there vas as ereat a 

Great IrktiiD'i Bmity. 1671. j-* , . WH-aii ® j 

t Isaac VoaauR, De Maghitudine ‘Uridum between Middlesex and 

Sinarum, 1685. Vt»sius, as welearn from St. ^ 

BTremond, talked on this Bubjeot oftaner The practico of rockonltig the jwpulation by 
longer than fashionable oiroles cared to sects was long fssbionnble. G-ulliver says of 
Hfiten. the King ef Brobdtngnag ; “ He laughed at 

t King’s Natural and Political Obserra- my odd arithmetic, as he was pleased to call 
tions, ICSMI. This valuable treatise, which it, in reokouingthe numberB of our people by 
ought to be read as the author wrote it, end a computation drawn from the several leets 
not as garbled by Davenant, be found In us in religion and poUtioa.” 

Bums editions of Chalmers's Estimate. » Pr^aoe to the Population Brinims of 

I Dalrymple’s Appendix to Part n. Book 1.11881. 
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ooght to hare been, chaiged with the 
pajtnent trf about eighty thousand 
pounds a year, the interest of the sum 
nuudalently detained in the Exdheqner 
by the Cabal. While Danby was at ^e 
head of the fiaaneee, the creditoss had 
MceiTed diridende, though not with thS 
Kttict punctuality of modem times: but 
those who had succeeded him at the 
Treasury had been lees expert, or less 
eolicitons to maintain public faMi, 
Since the rictory won by the court over 
the Whigs not a ferthinghadbeeopaid; 
and no redress was gnuited to the suf¬ 
ferers, till a new dynasty had been 
many years on the thione. ThMe can 
be no greater error thicn to imagine that 
the device of meeting the exigencies of 
the state by loans was impaled into 
ourislandbyWiUiamtheThird. What 
really dates from his reign is not the 
eyatm of borrowing, but Ore system of 
ftmding. From a period of immemorial 
antiquity it had been the praetiee of 
every English government to contract 
debts. Wliat tire Revolution introduced 
was the praotiee of honestly paying 
tttem.* 

By plundering the pnblic creditor, it 
was possible to make an income of about 
•feurteen hundred tbotteandpounds, with 
some ooeasional help from Versaillee, 
BuppOTt the necessary charges of the go¬ 
vernment and rile wasteful expenditure 
of the court. For that load which 
pressed most heavily on the finances of 
the great continental states was here 
scarcely felt. In France, Germany, and 
the Netherlands, armies, such as Henry 
the Fourth and Philip the Second had 
never employed in time of wm, were 
kept up in the midst of peace. Bas¬ 
tions and ravelins were everywhere 
rising, constructed On principles Un¬ 
known to Parma and Spinola. Stores 
pf artillety and ammunition were aocu- 
iaulated, such as even Richelieu, whom 
tjhe preceding geueratvim had regarded 
as a worker of prodigies, yrould have 
pronounced fiibulous. No man eould 
jouruey fcrany leagues in those couBtries 
without %earing*the drums of a^regi- 
caent eB-auKh, or beiag challraged hy 

* ItT UMatVrthoi M ea f« tlda flnoireUl 
SMMKet tw to found I9 the CoamionB' 
JourualB, Hanm 1, and’HsnA'SO. ldk|. 


the sentinels on the drawbridge of a for¬ 
tress. In our island, on the con- 
trary,itwas possible to live long oace' 
and to travel far, without being once 
reminded, by any martial sight or sound, 
that the defence of nations had become 
a Science and a calling. The majority 
of EngUshmsn who were under twenty- 
five years of age had probably never 
seen a company of regular soldiers. Of 
the cities which, in the civil war, had 
valiantly repelled hostile armies, scarce¬ 
ly one was now capable of sustaining a 
siege. The gates stood open night and 
day. The ditches were dry. The ram¬ 
parts had been suffered to fall into 
decay, or were repaired only that the 
townefolk might have a pleasant walk 
on summer evenings. Of the old ba¬ 
ronial keeps many had been shattered 
hy the cannon of Fairfax and Cromwell, 
and lay in heaps of ruin, overgrown 
with ivy. Those which remained had 
lost their martial character, and were 
now rural palaces of tho aristocracy. 
The moats were turned into preserves 
of carp and pike. The mounds were 
planted wirii fragrant shrubs, tlirough 
which spiral walks ran up to summer 
housffti adorned with mirrors and paint¬ 
ings.* On the capes of the sea coast, 
and on many inland hills, were still seen 
tall posts, surmounted by barrels. Once 
those barrels had been filled with pitch. 
Watchmen had been set round them in 
jseasons of danger: and, within a few 
hours after a Spanish sail had beeii 
discovered in the Cliunncl, or after a 
thousand Scottish mosstroopers had 
crossed the Tweed, the signal fires were 
blaaing fifty miles off, and whole coun¬ 
ties were rising in arms. But many 
years had now elapsed since the beacons 
h*fi been lighted ; and they were re¬ 
garded rather as curious relies of ancient 
maKBere than as parts of a machinery 
necessaTy to the safety of the state.+ 
The only army which tho law reeng- 
nised was the militia. That force had 
been remodelled by two Acts of Par¬ 
liament passed shortly after the Resto¬ 
ration. Every man who possessed five 

'• ftse for oxampln the piotnre of tho mound 
at Hariborough, in Stubdey's Itinorartam 
Ouriosam. 

t Ohseribortayna'a Btate of En^sad, 1984. 
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liondred pomiJs a year Serired from 
land, or six thousand pounds of per¬ 
sonal estate, was boundtoproTide, equip, 
qnd pay, at his own charge, one horse¬ 
man. Every man who had fifty pounds 
a year derived from land, or six hundred 
pounds of personal estate, was charged 
in like manner with one pikeman or 
musketeer. Smaller proprietors were 
joined together in a kind of society, for 
which our language does not afford a 
special name, but which an Athenian 
would have called a Synteleia; and 
each society was reqnir^ to furnish, 
according to its means, a horse soldier 
or a foot soldier. The whole number 
of cavalry and infantry thus maintained 
was popularly estimated at a hundred 
and thirty thousand men.* . 

The King was, by tbs ancient con¬ 
stitution of the realm, and by the 
recent and solemn acknowledgment of 
both Houses of Parliament, the sole 
Captain General of this large force. 
The Lords Lieutenants and their Depu¬ 
ties held the command under him, and 
appointed meetings for drilling and in¬ 
spection. The time occupied by such 
meetings, however, was not to exceed 
fomteen days in one year. The Jus¬ 
tices of the Peace were authorised to 
inflict slight penalties for breaches of 
discipline. Of the ordinary cost no part 
was paid by the crown; but, when the 
trainbands were called out against an 
enemy, their subsistence became a 
charge on the general revenue of the 
state, and they were subject to the 
utmost rigour of martial law. 

There were those who looked on the 
militia with no friendly eye. Men who 
had travelled much on the Continent, 
who had marvelled at the stern preci¬ 
sion with which every sentinel moved 
and spoke in the cita&e built by Vau- 
ban, who had seen the mighty armies 
which poured aJong all the roads of Ger¬ 
many to chase the Ottoman from the 
gates of Vienna, and who had been 
dazzled by the well ordered pomp of 
the household troops of Lewis, sneered 
much at the way in which the peasants 
of Devonshire and Yorkshire marched 
and wheeled, shouldered muskets and 

• 13 & 14 Car. n. c. 8.; 13 Oar. II. o. 4. 
CbesA>erUync'B State o< Ungland, MM. 


ported pikes. The eoemies of the 
liberties and religion of England looked 
with aversion on a force which could 
not, without extreme risk, be employed 
against those liberties and that religion, 
and missed no opportunity of throwing 
fidicule on the rustic soldiery* En¬ 
lightened patriots, when they con¬ 
trasted these rude levies with the bat¬ 
talions which, in time of war, a few 
hours might bring to the coast of Kent 
or Sussex, were forced to acknowledge 
that, dangerous as it might be t« keep 
up a permanent military establishment, 
it might be more dangerous still to 
stake the honour and independence 
the country on the result of a contest 
between ploughman officered by Jus¬ 
tices of the Peace, and veteran warriors 
led by Marshals of France. In Parlia¬ 
ment, however, it was necessary to ex¬ 
press such opinions with some reserve; 
for the mmtia was an institution 
eminently popular. Every reflection 
thrown on it excited the indignation of 
both the great parties in the stite, and 
especially of that party which was 
distinguished by pecuitar zeal for 
monareby and for the Anglican Churidl. 
Ths array of the counties was com¬ 
manded almost exclusively by Tory 
noblemen and gentlemen. They were 
proud of their military rank, and con¬ 
sidered an I'nsult offered to the service 
to which they belonged as o&red to 
themselves. They were ^o .perfectly 
aware that whatever was said against« 
militia was said in favour of a standing 
army; and the name of standing army 
was hateful to them. One suck army 
had held dominion in Eagland; and 
under that dominion the King had been 
murdered, the nobility decoded, the 
landed' gentry plundered, lie Church 
persecuted. There was scarsely a rural 
grandee who could not tell a story of 


* Bryden, In liia Cynon and Iphlgsnla, ex¬ 
pressed, with Us usual keenness and energy, 
the sentiments whioh hsd been fashionable 
amemg tbe syoophants of Jamee the Second:— 


ao«BtT 7 «tng« iinmai with Imd tlaraii, 
AotiMw |n the rude mtlltU iwuniM ; 

Dinunii vltboatb&flda, malnutmd et ratt ^ 
in paoee % ehtffc, la war a weak drfeoce. 

Slant OHM • nuutb msreb, a bluiierUtg bum* 
Amt »w, tml ia Him oi — 

I Tblim------ ^ 

9r»we in rnitk. nud 41^ thej f 
Of imnlnff-nrOM to nankn ft i)bert««Mt7a 
Than liftjM to be dniak, tbft bo^sn «( rtift 
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wrongs and insults suffered by himself, 
or by his father, at the hands of the 
parliamentary soldiers. One old Cava¬ 
lier had seen half his manor house 
blown up. The hereditary elms of 
another had been hewn down. A 
third could never into his parish 
church without being reminded by the 
defaced scutcheons and headless statues 
of his ancestry, that Oliver’s redcoats 
had qpce stabled their horses there. 
The consequence was that those very 
Eoyslists, who were most ready fo fight 
for the King themselves, were the last 
persons whom he could venture' to ask 
for the means of hiring regular troops. 

Charles, however, had, a few months 
after his restoration, begun to form a 
small standing army. He felt that, 
without some better protection than 
that of the trainbands and beefeaters, 
his palace and person would hardly he 
secure, in the vicinity of a great city 
swarming with warlike Fifth Monarchy 
men who had just been disbanded. 
He therefore, careless and profuse as he 
was, contrived to spare from his plea¬ 
sures a sum sufficient to keop up a body 
of guards. With the increase of trade 
and of public wealth his revenues in¬ 
creased; and he was thus enabled, in 
^ite of the occasional murmurs of the 
Commons, to make gradual additions 
to his regular forces. One' considerable 
addition was made a few months before 
the close of his rei^. The costly, 
useless, and pestilential settlement of 
Tangier was abandoned to the barba¬ 
rians who dwelt around it; and the 
garrison, consisting of one regiment of 
horse and two regiments of foot, was 
brought to England. J,- 

The little army formed by Charles 
the Second was the germ of that great 
and renowned army which has. in the 
present century, marched triumphant 
into Madrid and Paris, into Canton and 
Cahdahar. The Life Guards, who now 
form two regiments, were then distri¬ 
buted into three troops, each of which 
consisted of two hundred carabineers, 
exclnsive (ff officers. This co^s, to 
which the safety of the King and royal 
family was confided, had a very pecuUar 
dlaracter. Even the privates were de- 
■ignated as gentlemen of the Guard. 


Many of them were of ^d families, 
and bad held commissions in the civil 
war. Their pay was far higher than 
that of the most favoured regiment of 
our time, and would in that age have 
been thought a respectable provision for 
the younger son of a country squire. 
Their fine horses, their rich housings, 
their cuirasses, and their buff coats 
adorned with ribands, velvet, and gold 
lace, made a splendid appearance in St. 
James’s Park. A small body of gre¬ 
nadier dragoons, who came from a lower 
class and received lower pay, was at¬ 
tached to each troop. Another body of 
household cavalry distinguished by blue 
coats and cloaks, and still called the 
Blues, was generally quartered in the 
neighbourhood of the capital. Near 
the capital lay also the corps which is 
now designated as the first regiment of 
dragoons, but which was then the only 
regiment of dragoons on tbs English 
establishment. It had recently been 
formed out of the cavalry which had 
returned from Tangier. A single troop 
of dragoons, which did not form part 
of any regiment, was stationed near 
Berwick, for the purpose of keeping the 
peace among the mosstroopers of the 
border. For this specie's of service the 
dragoon was then thought to be pecu¬ 
liarly qualified. He has sines become 
a mere horse soldier. But in the seven¬ 
teenth century he was accurately de¬ 
scribed by Montecuculi as a foot soldier 
who used a horse only in order to arrive 
with more speed at the place where 
militaiy service was to be performed. 

The household infantry consisted of 
two regiments, which were then, as now, 
called the first regiment of Foot Guards, 
and the Coldstream Guards. They ge¬ 
nerally did duty near 'Whitehall and 
St. James’s Palace. As there were then 
no barracks, and as, by the Petition of 
Right, it had been declared unlawful 
to quarter soldiers on private families, 
the redcoats filled all the alehouses of 
■Westminster and the Strand. 

There were five other regiments of 
foot. One of these, called the Admi- 
ral’e Regiment, was eepeeially destined 
to service on board of the fleet. The 
remaining four still rank as the first 
four regiments of the line. Two of 
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fhes3 represented two brigades which 
bad long sustained on the Continent 
the fame of British Talour. The first, 
or _ _ 

Gustavus, borne a conspicuous part in 
the deliveran ce of Germany. The third 
regiment, distinguished by flesh co¬ 
loured facings, from which it had de¬ 
rived the well known name of the Buffs, 
had, under Maurice of Nassau, fought 
not less bravely for the deliverance of 
the Netherlands, Both these gallant 
bands had at length, after many vicis¬ 
situdes, been recalled from foreign ser¬ 
vice by Charles the Second, and had 
been placed on the English establish. 
ment. 

The regiments whiclr now rank as the 
second and fourth of the line had, in 
1585, just returned from Tangier, bring¬ 
ing with them cruel and licentious 
habits contracted in a long course of 
warfare with the Moors. A few cora- 
I'unies of hifantry which had not been 
regimented lay in garrison at Tilbury 
Fort, at Portsmouth, at Plymouth, and 
at some other important stations on or 
near tho coast. 

Since the beginning of the seventeenth 
century a great change had taken place 
in tile arms of the infantry. The pike 
had been gradually giving place to the 
musket; and, at the close of the reign 
of Charles the Second, most of his foot 
were musketeers. Still, however, there 
was a large intermixture of pikemen. 
Each class of troops was occasionally 
instructed in the use of the weapon 
which peculiarly belonged to the other 
class. Every foot soldier had at his 
side a sword for close fight. The mus¬ 
keteer was generally provided with a 
weapon which had, during many years, 
been gradually coming into use, and 
which the English then called a dagger, 
but wMch, from the time of William 
the Third, has been known among us 
by the Prench name of bayonet. The 
bayonet seams not to have been then 
so fonnidable an instrument of de¬ 
struction as it has since become ; for it 
was inserted in the muzzle of the gun; 
and in action much time was lost while 
the soldier unfixed his bayonet in order 
to fire, and fixed it again in order to 


charge. The dragoon, when dismounted, 
fought as a musketeer. 

The regular army which was kept up 
in England at the beginning of the year 
1685 eousisted, all ranks included, of 
about seven thousand foot; and about 
seventeen hundred cavalry and dra¬ 
goons. The whole Bhargo amounted to 
about two hundred and ninety thousand 
pounds a year, less than a tenth part 
of what the mihtaiy establishment of 
France then cost in time of peace! The 
_ ^ ^-y of a private in the Life Guards 
was four shillings, in tho Blues two 
shillings and sixpence, in the Dragoons 
eighteenpence, in the Foot Guards ten- 
pence, and in the line eightpence. The 
discipline' was lax, and indeed could 
not be otherwise. The common law of 
England knewnothing of courts martial, 
and made no distinction, in time of 
peace, between a soldier and any other 
subject; nor could the government then 
venture to ask even the most loyal Par¬ 
liament for a Mutiny Bill. A soldier, 
therefore, by knocking ,down his colonel, 
incurred only the ordinary penalties of 
assault and 'battery, and by refusing to 
obey orders, by sleeping on guajrd, or 
by deserting his colours, incurred no 
legal penalty at all. Military punish¬ 
ments were doubtless inflicted during 
the reign of Charles the Second; but 
they were inflicted very sparingly, and 
in such a manner as not to attract pub¬ 
lic notice, or to produce an appe^ to 
the courts of Westminster Hall. 

Such an army as has been described 
was not very likely to e-nslave five mil¬ 
lions of Englishmen. It would indeed 
have been unable to suppress an insur¬ 
rection in London, if the trainbands of 
the City had joined the insurgents. 
Nor coiud the King expect that, if a 
rising took placs in England, he would 
obtain effectual help from his other do¬ 
minions. For, though both Scotland 
and Ireland supported separate military 
estabUshments, those establishments 
were not more than sufficient to keep 
down the Pnritan malecontents of the 
formar kingdom, and the Popish male- 
contenhl of the latter. The government 
had, however, an important military 
resonree which must not be left unno¬ 
ticed. There were in the pay of tlU 
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Triuch three had been reisad m Fegland 
ud Uiree is Seotlasd. Their natiTe 
piiliea had reserved to himself the power 
«i: reealBng them, if he seeded th^ 
help against a foreigti or domestic 
mieiny. In tie meantime they were 
maintained withoatrany charge to him, 
and •vete kept under an excellent dis¬ 
cipline, to which he could not havu Tec- 
tared to subject them,* 

If the jaaionsy of the Parliament and 
ofthenationraadeitimpossible 
for the King to maiataid a for¬ 
midable standing army, no similar im¬ 
pediment prevented him from making 
Englaud the first of maritime powers. 
Both Whigs and Tories were ready to 
i^plaad every step tending to increase 
the efficiency of that force whidi, while 
it was the best protection of the island 
gainst fiireign enemies, was powerless 
against mvil liberty. All the greatest 
exploits achieved within the memory of 
tii^ generation by English soldiers had 
been achieved in war against English 
ardncee. The victoriss of our sailors 
had been won over foreign foes, and 
had apeited hsroe and rapine from our 
Om soil. By at least half the nation 
Um baiXle of Naseby was remembered 
with horror, and the battle of Dunbar 
with pride dhequered by many painful 
Iselin^ ; but the defeat of the Armada, 
and the encounters of Blake with the 
Hoilsaders and Spaniards, were recol¬ 
lected with unmised esuitalion by all 
parties. Ever since the Bestoration, 
the Commons, even when most discon¬ 
tented and most parsimonious, had 
always been bountiful toprofusiou where 
the intereet of the navy was concerned. 
It had been r^esanted to them, while 
Danby was minister, that many of the 
vessels in the royal fleet were old and 
unfit for sea; and, although the Kouss 
WAS, at that time, in no giving mood, 
a(id. of near six hund^d 

> note of tee materials which I have used 
ter thisacoennt of the regular army will be 
lo«nd ih the Historical Booerda of Beginamta, 
poteished hy oummaiui of Kinf William the 
^mtb, aod under the direction of the Adju¬ 
tant fiotenh hso also Chamherlayne'a State 
et'SnglaBd, iMti iteid^ment of the Gneiiah 
iBUtary. Dteateiiheijptinted by e^iecial com- 
mend, 1880 ; jEomnse of Foot, by their Ma- 
ttetlea' ixatiati, UK). 


ponads had been granted for the bnildu 
ing of thirty new men of war. 

that die Ubeiality Of the nation had 
hwD made fruitless by the vicea of the 
goTomment. The list of the King’s 
ships, it is true, looked well There 
were nine first rates, fourteen second 
rates, thirty-nine third rates, and many 
smaller vessels. ■ The first rates, indeed, 
were less than the third rates of our 
time; and the fihird rates would net 
now rank as very large frigates. This 
force, however, if it had been efficient, 
would in those days have been regarded 
by the greatest potentate as formidable. 
But it existed only on paper. When 
the reign of Charles terminated, his 
navy had sunk into degradation and 
decay, such as would be almost incredi¬ 
ble if it were not certified to us by the 
independent and concurring evidence of 
witnesses whoss authority is beyond 
' Pepy% the ablest man in 
the English Admimlty, drew up, in the 
year 1684, a memorial on the state of 
his department, for the information of 
Charles. A few months later Bonre- 
paux, the ablest man in the French 
Admiralty, having visited England for 
the especial purpose of ascertaining 
her maritime strength, laid the result 
of his inguiries before Lewis. The two 
rqKirU are to the aame effect. Bonre- 
paux declared that he found everything 
in disorder and in misprable condition, 
that the euperiority of the French ma¬ 
rine was acknowledged with shame and 
envy at Whitehall, and that Uie state 
of our shipping and dockyards was of 
itself a sufficient guarantee that we 
should- not meddle in the disputes of 
Europe.* Pepys informed his master 
that the nav^ administration was a 
prodigy of wastefulness, corruption, 
ignorance, and. indolence, that no esti- 

s I refer to a despatch of Botu-epanx to 
Saignelay, dated Feb. 168S. It was ttEin- 
BCribed for Mr. Fox from the French arohivsa, 
during the peace of Amiens, and, with the 
oteer imtterialB brought together by that great 
man, was entrusted to me by the kindness of 
the lats Lolly Holland, and of the presont 
Lord Holland. 1 ought to add that, even in 
the midst of the teonbles which have lat^ 
agitated Paris, I found no difficulty in obt-iin- 
Ing, from the liberality of the funetionartes 
there, extraota supplying some chasms in Mr. 
Fex’s collection. (1848.) 
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mate could be trusted, that no contract 
waa performed, that no check was en¬ 
forced. The reesele which the recent 
liberality of Parliament had enabled 
the government to build, and which 
bad never been out of harbour, had 
been made of such wretched timber 
that they were more unfit to go to sea 
than the old hulls which had been 
battered thirty years before b;^ Ihiteh 
and Spanish broadsides. Some of the 
new men of war, indeed, were so rotten 
that, unless speedily repaired, they 
would go down at their mOOTinga The 
sailors were paid with so little punctu¬ 
ality that they were glad to find some 
usurer who would purchase their tickets 
at forty per cent, discount. The oom- 
manders who had not powerful friends 
at court were even worse treated. Soane 
officers, to whom large arrears were due, 
after vainly importuning the govern¬ 
ment during many years, had died for 
want of a raorsel of bread! 

Most of the ships which were afioat 
were commanded by men who liad not 
been bred to the sea. This, it is true, 
was not an abuss introduced by the 
government of Charles. No state, 
uncifnt or modem, had, before that 
tine, made a complete separation bs- 
tweru the naval and military services. 
In the great civilised nations of anti¬ 
quity, Cimon sad Lysauder, Pompey 
and Agrippa, had fought battLes by sea 
as well as by land. Nor had the -im¬ 
pulse which nautical science received 
at the close of the fifteentli century 
produced any new division, of labour. 
At Flodden ths right wing of the 
• victorious army was led by the Admiral 
of England. At Jamae and Moncon¬ 
tour the Huguenot ranks were mar¬ 
shalled by 3 i 6 Admiral of France, 
Neither John of Austria, the conqueror 
of Lepanto, nor Lord Howard of 
Effingham, to whose direction the 
marine of England was confided when 
the Spanish invaders were approaching 
our shores, had received the education 
of a sailor. Baleigh, highly oelebratsd 
as a naval commander, had served 
during many years as a soldier in 
France, the Netherlands, and Ireland. 
Blake had distinguished himself by 
his skilful and valiant defence an 


inland town before h« humbled the 
pride of Hidland and cpf Castile on the 
ocean. Since the Beatoralion the same 
system had been followed. Sireat fieets 
bad. been entrested to the direction aS 
Hnpert and Monk; Bnpert, who. was 
renowned dnefiy as a hik and daring 
oava^ office', and. Monk, whs, when 
he wi wed. his ship to change her eouise, 
moved the mirth of his crew by caUing 
ourt, “ Wheel to the left I” 

But about this time wise mea began 
to perceive that the rapid improvement, 
both itf the art of war and of the art 
of navigation, made it neoessaiy to 
draw a line between two profossioBa 
which bad hitherto beesn confounded. 
Either the command of a regiment or 
the command of a ship was now a 
matter quite sufficient to oreupy the 
attention of a single mind. - In the 
year 1672 the French govemmeot de¬ 
termined to educate young men of 

for the sea service. But the 
government, instead of following this 
excellent example, not only eontinusd 
to distribute high naval commands 
among landsmen, but selected, for snob 
commands Isndsmen who, svenon.lend, 
could not safely have been putrid any 
important trust Any lad of nobis 
birth, any dissolute courtier for whom 
one of thA Eingfo mistresses would 
speak a word, might hope that a ship 
of the line, and with it the honour of 
the country and the lives of hundreds 
of brave men, would be committed to 
his mre. It mattered not that he had 
never in his life token a voyage emcept 
on the Thames, that he could not ‘keep 
his feet in a breeze, that he. did not 
know the diffieren ce between latitiade and 
longitude. No previous treining was 
thought necessary; or, at most, he was 
sent to make a short trip in a raan of 
war, where he was subjected to no 
discipline, where he was. treated with 
marked respect, and where he lived in 
a round of revels and amusements. li 
in the intervals- cd feasting, di'inking 
and gambling; he succeeded in learning; 
the meaning of a few technical phrase* 
and the nanjes, of the points of th» 
oompasa, he was thought fully qnaJ ffi ad 
to take ohai*e of a threedecker. Mii* 
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is noim&giaaiT description. In 1666, of the palace, dared to do more than 
John Sheffield, Earl of Mulgrave, at mutter something about a court martial. 


BeTontean years of age, Tolunteered to 
serve at eea against the Dutch, ^e 
passed six we&s on hoard, diverting 
himself, as ■well as he coidd, in the 
society of some young Ubertinea of| 
rank,, and then returned home to take 
the command of a troop of horse. After 
this he Tvas never on the water till the 
year 1672, when he again joined the 
deet, and was almost immediately ap¬ 
pointed Captain of a ship of eighty- 
four guns, reputed the finest in the 
navy. He was then twenty-three years 
old, and had not, in the whole course 
of his life, been three months afloat. As 
soon as he came back from sea he was 
made Colonel of a regiment of foot. 
This is ^ specimen of the manner in 
which naval commands of the highest 
importance were then given ; and a very 
favourable specimen; for Mulgrave, 
though he wanted experience, wanted 
neitlier parts nor courage. Others were 
promoted in the same way who not only 
were nbt good officers,, but who were 
intellectually and morally incapable of 
ever becoming good officers, and whose 
only recommendation was that they 
had been ruined by folly and vice. The 
chief bait which allured these men into 
the service was the profit of .conveying 
bullion and other valuable Sommodities 
from port to port; for both the Atlantic 
and the Mediterranean were then so 
much infested by pirates from Barbaiy 
that merchants were not ■willing to 
trust precious cargoes to any custody 
but .that of a man of war. A Captain 
might thus clear several thousands of 
pounds by a short voyage; and for this 
lucrative business he too often neglected 
the interests of his country and the 
honour of his flag, made mean submis¬ 
sions to foreign powers, disobeyed' the 
most direct injunctions of his superiors, 
lay in port when he was ordered to 
chase a Sallee rover, or ran with dollars 
to Leghorn when his instructions di¬ 
rected him to repair to Lisbon. And 
aU this he did with impunity. The 
same interest which had placed him in 
a post fbr which be was unfit main¬ 
tained him there, No Admiral, bearded 
by tiiese eooupt and dissolute minions 


If any officer showed a higher sense of 
duty than his fellows, he soon found 
that ho lost money without acquiring 
honour. One Captain, who, by strictly 
obeying tbe orders of the Admiralty, 
missed a cargo which would have been 
worth four thousand pounds to him, 
was told by Charles, with ignoble 
levity, that he was a great fool for his 
pains. X 

The discipline of the navy was of a 
piece throughout. As the courtly Cap¬ 
tain despised the Admiralty, he was in 
turn despised by his crew. It could 
not be concealed that he was inferior in 
seamanship to every foremact man on 
board. It was idle to expect that old 
sailors, familiar rvith the hurricanes of 
the tropics^and with the icebergs of the 
Arctic Circle, would pay prompt and 
respectful obedience to a chief who 
knew no more of ■winds and wave.s than 
oould be learned in a gilded barge 
between Whitehall Stairs and Hampton 
Court. To trust such a novice with the 
working of a ship was evidently im¬ 
possible. The direction of tbe na-iga- 
tion was therefore taken fronf flie 
Captain and given to the Master; but 
thl-s partition of authority produced 
innumerable inconveniences. The line 
of demarcation was not, and perhaps 
eould not be, drawn with precision. 
There was therefore constant wrangling. 
The Captain, confident in proportion to 
his ignorance, treated the Master with 
lordly contempt. The Master, well 
aware of the danger of disobliging the 
powerful, too often, after a struggle, 
yielded against his better judgment; 
and it was well if the loss of ship and 
crew was not the consequence. In 
general the least mischievous of the 
aristooratieal Captains'were those who 
completely abandoned to others the 
direction of the vessels, and thought' 
only of making money and spending it. 
The way in which these men lived was 
so ostentatious and voluptuous that, 

became rich. They dressed as if for a 
gala at Versailles, ate off plate, drank 
the richest wines, and fept harams on 
board, while hunger and scurvy raged 
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rfmong the crews, and while corpses 
were daily flung out of the portholes. 

Such was the ordinary charaicter of 
those who were then called gentlemen 
Captains. Mingled with them were to 
be found, happily for our country, naval 
commanders of a very different de¬ 
scription,^ men whose whole life had 
been passed on the deep, and who had 
worked and fought their way from the 
lowest offices of the forecastle to rank 
and distinction. One of the most emi¬ 
nent of these officers w’as Sir Christo¬ 
pher Mings, who entered the service as 
a cabin boy, who fell fighting bravely 
against the Dutch, and whom his crew, 
weeping and vowing vengeance, carried 
to the grave, from liim sprang, by a 
singular kind of descent, a Une of 
valiant and expert sailors. His cabin 
boy was Sir John Narborough; 
and the cabin boy of Sir John Nar- 
horough was Sir Cloudesley Shovel. 
To the strong natural sense and daunt¬ 
less courage of this class of men Eng¬ 
land owes a debt never to be forgotten. 
It waa by such resolute hearts that, in 
spite of much maladministration, and 
in .spijs of the blunders and treasons of 
mure courtly admirals, our coasts were 
protected and the reputation of our flag 
uplicld during many gloomy and peril¬ 
ous years. But to a landsman these 
tarpaulins, as they were called, seemed 
a strange and half savage race. All 
their knowledge was professional; and 
their professional khowlcdge was prac- 
ticiil rather than scientific. Off their 
own element the'y were as simple as 
children. Their deportment was un¬ 
couth. There was roughness in their 
very good nature; and their talk, where 
it was not made up of nautical phrases, 
was too commonly made up of oaths 
and curses. Such were the chiefs in 
whose rude school were formed those 
sturdy warriors from whom Smollett, 
in the next age, drew Lieutenant Bow¬ 
ling and Commodore Trunnion. But 
it does not appear that there was in the 
service of any of the Stuarts a single 
naval officer such as, according to the 
notions of our times, a naval officer 
ought to be, that is to say, a trian versed 
ill the theory and practice of his call¬ 
ing, and steeled against all the dangers 
vox. I. 
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of battle and tempest, yet of cultivated 
mind and polished manners, There 
were gentlemen and there were seamen 
in the navy of Charles the Second. 
But the seamen were not gentlemen; 
and the gentlemen were not seamen. 

The English navy at that time might, 
according to the mbst exact estimates 
which have come down to us, have been 
kept in an efficient state 4or three 
hundred and eighty thousand pounds a 
year. Four hundred thousand pounds 
a year was the sum actually expended, 
but expended, as we have seen, to very 
little purpose. The cost of the Freflch 
marine was nearly the same; the cost of 
the Dutch marine considerably more.*J 

The charge of the English ordnance 
in the seventeenth centiuy 
was, as compared witli other yfdnwee. 
military and naval charges, much, 
smaller than at present. At most of 
the garrisons there w'cre gunners; and 
here and there, at an important post, 
an engineer was to be found. But 
there was no regiment of artillery, no 
brigade of sappers • and miners, no 
college in which young soldiers could 
learn the scientific part of the art of 
war. The difficulty of moving field 
pieces was ^treme. When, a few 
years later, William marched from 
Devonshire to London, the apparatus 
which he brought, with him, though 
such as had long been in constant use 
on the Continent, and such as would 
now be regarded at Woolwich as rude 
and cumbrous, excited in our ancestors 
an admiration resembling that which 
the Indians of America felt for the 
Castilian harquebusses. The stock of 

• My information respecting the cohiiitioa 
of the navy, at this time, is chiefly flerivwl 
from Pepys. His report, presented to Charles 
the Second in May 1664, has never, I believe, 
been printed. The manuscript is at Magda¬ 
lene College, Cambridge. At Magdalene Col¬ 
lege is also a valuable manuscript containing 
a detailed account of the maritime establish¬ 
ment of the country in December 1684. 
Pepys’s “ Memoirs relating to the State of the 
Royal Navy for Ten Years, determined De¬ 
cember 1680,” and his diary and correspond¬ 
ence during his mission to Tangier, arc in 
print. I have made large use of them. See 
also Sheffield's Memoirs, Teonge's Diary, Au¬ 
brey’s Life of Monk, the Life of Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel, 1700, Commons' Journals, March 1. um 
M arch 30, 
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Hui Esgliih fbrta 
IVItM boutbUy msntiotwd 
^MfiK^-writen ai semthiug whiah 
1 h||W iir«Q impress naighbonriDg na- 
Ipps with owe. It amonated to four- 
IlMB OF filtecB thoosond buTPh, about 
ti<ilnp«litli of tfafi quantity which it is now 
Awnght neoeaauy' to have in atore. 
Hhs ezpmidiCure nader tiie head of 
ordnanee'wBs on an ■ average a little 
above sixty thousand psuads a year.* 

The wh^ efibctive duige of the 
artiiy, navy, and ordnance, wu idmut 
saii^ hundred and fifty thourend 
poands. The noneffleetiTe 
■3mj» malgo, wiaah it now a heavy 
, . ]>aid ^ -t^ ptAiic bnidens, 
'the |aid; to Iwe ensted. A 

_ _ , natralofficeiB,'^ho 

li^ iitd ^{doysd in thwpuUic service^, 
•^pw half pay. No Identenant was on 
list, nor any Captain wire had not 
eantnatoded a ship of ^ first or 
ahcond nta. As the coaotiy then j 
ppBseesed only serenteen ^ps-ofi the 
flret and second rate that had evar 
bean itt'jges, wd as a large popprtioB 
of the penoBS who had commanded 
snch ah^ had good posts on shore, the 
expenditure uuder this head must have 
be^ small indeed.f In the army, half 
pay was given merMy as a ^jecial and 
temporary allowanoe re a sm^ number 
of officers belonging to tWe regiments, 
which were pecoliady situated, j 
GreenwiA Hospital had not been 
founded. Ohelsre Hospital was build¬ 
ing; bub the cost that institution 
was de&ayed partly by a deduction 
fcvm the pay of the troops, and pertly 
by jTOvate subscription. lUhe King 
promised to contribute only twenty 
thousand pounds for architectural ex- 
peases, and five thousand a year for the 
pipintenaaee of the invidids.g It was 
P' 

^ Ch a mher lsyuB’s State of Znglanil, 1684 ; 
tons* Joariuds, Haroh 1. Emd Maicti 2U. 
In lass, it was dfitenuiued, after full 
% that a hundrad and seventy thmuand 
I at ^ipiapowder aliould consteutly be 
■ atmv.' - 

aimeaes from tbozecorda of the Admi- 

_,. Jbm Flaar olBoera were allowed half pay 

InMMitaaiimmaof Sxst and leoond rates not 
tiD leMt 

t 'Warrantlalho War OIBoe Becords, dated 
March 26. 1ST8.' 

) Svalyu's Haify, JMO. !i7, 16S3. 1 have 



no pact of the plan that there should 
be oureensionera The whole nonaffis- 
tive (iargs, military and naval, can 
scarcely hare exceeded ten thousand 
pounds a year. It now exceeds ten 
thousand pounds a day. 

Of the expense of civil government 
only a smaU portion was da- chsrje .f 
&ayed by the crown. The 
great majority of the function- 
arias whm business was to administer 
juB^e and preserve orfer either gavs 
their servicse to the pulwc gratuitously, 
or were remunerated in a manner which 
Caused no drain on the revenue of the 
state. The shenffi, mayora, and alder¬ 
men of the towns, the country gentle¬ 
men, who wen in the commission of 
the peace, the headboroughs, bailiffs, 
sad petty constables, cost the King 
notiiing. The superior courts of law 
w«e chiefly supported by fees. 

' , Our relations with foreign courts had 
been put on tiie most economical foot¬ 
ing. The only diplomatic agent who 
had the tide of Ambassador resided at 
GonstantinoplB, and was partly sup¬ 
ported by the Turkey Company. Even 
at the court of yersailles fegland had 
only an Envoy; and she bad not even 
an Envoy at tie Spanish, Swedish, and 
Danish courts. The whole expense 
under this head caimat, in the last year 
of the reign of Charles the Second, 
have much exceeded twenty thousand 
potjnds.* 

li this frugality there was nothing 
kltihible. Charles was, as h„„, 
usual, niggardly in the wrong 
place, and. munificent in the »nj^cour- 
wrong place. The public ser- 
vice was starved that courtiers might 
be pampered. The expense of the 
navy, of the ordnance, of pensions to 
needy old officers, of missions to 
foreign courts, must seem small indeed 
to the present generation. But the 
personal favourites of the sovereign, 


seen a privy seal, dated May 17, 1683, which 
confirms EYelyn'a testimony. 

* James the Second sent Envoys to Spain, 
Sweden, and Denmark; yet in his rei^m the 
diplomatic expenditure was little more than 
30,000/. a year. See the Commons' Journals, 
March 20. 168|[, Chamberlayne's State of 
England, 1684, 16 BT. 
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Kis miniiters, and the creatures of 
those ministers, -were gorged with pub¬ 
lic money. Their Salaries and pensions, 
when compared with the incomes of the 
nobility, the gentry, the commercial 
and pToiesitonal men of that age, will 
appear enormous. The greatest estates 
in the kingdom then Tery little exceeded 
twenty thousand a year. The Duke 
of Ormond had twenty two thousand a 
year.* * * § The Duke of Buckingham, 
before bis exfrgYagance had impaired 
his great property, had nineteen 
thousand six hundred a yesr.f George 
Monk, Duke of Albemarle, who had 
been rewarded for his eminent services 
with immense grants of Crown land, 
and who had been notorious both for 
covetousness and for parsimony, left 
fifteen thousand a year of real estate, 
and sixty thousand pounds in money 
which probably yielded seven per centf 
These three Dukes were supposed to be 
three of the very richest subjects in 
England. The Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury can hardly have had fire thousand 
a year.§ The average incomo of a 
temporal peer was estimated, by the 
best isformed persons, at about three 
thousand a year, the average income of 
a baronet at nine hundred a year, the 
average income of a member of the 
House of Commons at less than eight 
hundred a year. || A thousand a year 
was thought a large revenue for a bar¬ 
rister. Two thousand a year was haa^^y 
to be made in the Court of Kin^ 
Bench, except by the crown lawyea^ 

• Carte’s Life of Ormond. 

t Pepxs’s Diary, Feb. U. 166|. 

t See the Beport of the Bath and Montague 
case, whioh waa decided by Lord Keeper 
Somers, in December 1U93. 

§ During three quartera of a year, beginning 
from Chriatmaa ISBS, the revenues of the see 
of Canterbury were received by an officer ap¬ 
pointed by the crown. ITiat offleer'e aocounta 
are now in the Brltlah Museum. (Lensdowne 
M33. 886.) The grose revenue for the three 
quarters wae not quite four thousand pounds; 
and the difference between the gross and the 
not revenue waa evidently eomethlng consider¬ 
able. 

II King's Natural and Political ConclusionB. 
Davenant on the Balance of Trade. Sir W. 
Temple says, " The revenues of a Houee of 
Commons have seldom exceeded four hundred 
thousand pounds.” Memoirs, Third Part. 

T Langton's Conversations with Chief Jus¬ 
tice Hale, 1672. 


It is evident, therefore, that an oflficial 
mtm would have,been well paid if he 
bad reoeive^ a fourth or fifth part of 
what would now be an adequate sti- 
pend. In ihet, however, the stipenda 
of the higher elas* of ofiaciul men wore 
as large as at peaei^ and not seldom 
larger. The Lord Treiteirrer, for e *7 
ample, had eight thousand a yegr,' 
when the Treasury was in cot&iniiimfng 
the junior Lords bad eixteon hundred 
a year each. The PaymastWf of.the 
Forces had a poundage, amouBtin^'fit 
time of peace, to about five thousand 
a year, on all the money which passed, 
tl^ngh his hands, The Groom of the 
Stole had five ihonsand a year, the 
CommisedonerB' of the Customs twelve' 
hundred a year each, the Lords of the 
Bedchamber a thousand a year each.* 
The regular ealaiT, however, waa the 
smallest part of ttei gain's of an official 
man of tljat age. From the nobleman, 
who held thJ white stjM and the great 
seal, down to the humblest tidewarter 
and gauger, what would now be called- 
grass efim^tion was practised without 
disguise and without reproach. TStfosl 
places,' commissionB, paidoos, weM 
daily sold in market’overt by the great 
dignitaries of'.the realm; and evaiy 
clerk in erverjt departmdiit imitated, to 
the‘beet of bis power, the evil example. 

During the* last centnry, no prime 
minister, however powerful, has become 
rich in office; and several prime minis¬ 
ters have impaired their private fortune 
in sustaining their public cBSracter. 
In the seventeenth century, a states¬ 
man who was'at the heed of afeiis. i 
might easily, and without giving scan¬ 
dal, accumulate in no long tims, an 
estate amply sufficient to support- g 
dukedom. It is probable that the ilia 
come of the prime minister, during hi» 
tenure of power, far exceeded that of 
any other subject The place of Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland was popularly 
reported to he worth forty thousand 
pounds a yearif The gains of the 
Chancellor Clarendon, of Arlington, of 
Lauderdale, and of Dauby, were cer- 

* Cemmone'Jouniida,April27.188e;Cliam- 
berlayno'B State otEngiaDd, 1684. 

t ^ the Travele of the Grand Dnka 
Cosmo, 

t 2 
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tainly e&ormous. The sumptuous 
alace to which the populace of Lon- 
on gUTB the name of Dunkirk House, 
the stately pavilions, the fishponds, the 
deer park and the orangery of Euston, 
the more than Italian luxury of Ham, 
with its busts, fountains, and aviaries, 
were among the many signs which in¬ 
dicated what was the shortest road to 
boundless wealth. This is tho true 
explanation of the unscrupulous vio¬ 
lence with which the statesmen of that 
day struggled for office, of the^tenacity 
with which, in spite of vexations, 
humiliations and dangers, they clung to 
it, and of the scand^oxis compliances 
to which they stooped in order to re¬ 
tain it. Even in our own age, formid¬ 
able as is the power of opinion, and 
high as is the standard of integrity, 
tl^re would be great risk of a lament¬ 
able change in the character of our 
public men, if the place of First Lord 
of the Treasury or Secretary of State 
were worth a hundred thousand pounds 
a year. Happily for our country the 
emoluments of the highest class of 
functionaries have not only not grown 
in proportion to the general growth of 
Dur opulence, but have positively di- 
iiunished. 

The fact that the sum raised in Eng- 
of taxation has, in a time 

arrieow not exceeding tWo long lives, 
been multiplied fortyfold, is 
strange, and may at first sight seem 
appalling. But those who are alarmed 
by the increase of the public burdens 
may perhaps be reassured when they 
have considered the increase of the 
public resources. In tho year 1686, the 
value of the produce of the soil far ex¬ 
ceeded the value of all the other fruits 
.,«f human industry. Yet agriculture 
was in what would now be considered 
as a very rude and imperfect state. 
The arable land and pasture land were 
not supposed by the best political arith¬ 
meticians of that age to amount to much 
more than half the area of the kingdom.^ 
The remainder was believed to consist 
of moor, forest^ and fen. These com¬ 
putations are strongly confirmed by the 

* Kin^a Natnrol ahd FolltlosI Concluaioos. 
Davenant on the Balance of Trade. 


road books and maps of the seventeenth 
century. From those books and maps 
it is clear that many routes which now 
pass through an endless sucimssion of 
orchards, cornfields, hayflelds, and bean- 
fields, then ran through nothing but 
heath, swamp, and warren.In tho 
drawings of English landscapes made 
in that age for the Grand Duke Cosmo, 
scarce a hedgerow is to be seen, and 
numerous tracts, now rich with cultiva¬ 
tion, appear as bare as Salisbury Phiin.f 
At Enfield, hardly out of sight of the 
smoke of the capital, was a region of 
five and twenty miles in circumference, 
which contained only three houses and 
scarcely any enclosed fields. Deer, aa 
free as in an American forest, wandered 
there by thousands.} It is to bo re¬ 
marked, that wild animals of large size 
were then far more numerous than at 
present. The last wild boars, indeed, 
which had been preserved for the royal 
diversion, and had been allowed to ra¬ 
vage the cultivated land with their 
tusks, had been slaughtered by the ex¬ 
asperated rustics during the license of 
the civil war. The last wolf that has 
roamed our island had been sUin in 
Scotland a short time before the dose 
of the reign of Charles tho Second. 
But many breeds, now extinct or rare, 
both of quadrupeds and birds, were still 
common. The fox, whose life is now, 
in many counties, held almost as sacred 
as that of a human being, was then 
considered as a mere nuisance. Oliver 
Saint John told the Long Parlitiment 
that Strafford was to be regarded, not 
as a stag or a hare, to whom some law’ 

* Bee theltinerarium Ajiglite, 1G75, by John 
Ogilby, Cesmographer Boyal. He describes 
great part of the land as wood, fen, heath on 
both sidee, marsh on both sides, In some of 
Ms maps the roads through enclos^ country 
axe marked by Unas, and the roads through 
unenclosed countiy by dots. The proportion 
of unenclosed country, which, If cultivated, 
must have been wretchedly cultivated, seems 
to have been very great. From Abingdon to 
Gloucester, for ca:ample, a distance of forty or 
fifty miles, there was not a single enclosure, 
and scarcely one enclosure between Biggles¬ 
wade and Lincoln. 

't Large copies of these highly Interesting 
drawings are in the noble collection bequeathed 
by Mr. Grenville to the British Museum. Seo 
particularly the drawings of Exeter and North¬ 
ampton. 

t Evc1)ti’s Diary, June 2.1675. 
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was to be given, but as a fox, who was 
to bo snared by any means, and knocked 
on the head without pity. This illus¬ 
tration would be by no means a happy 
one, if addressed to country gentlemen 
of our time; but in Saint John’s days 
there were not seldom great massacres 
of foxes to which the peasantry thronged 
with all the dogs that could bo mus¬ 
tered: traps were set: nets were spread: 
no quarter was given ; and to shoot a 
female with oub was considered as a 
feat which merited the warmest grati¬ 
tude of iho neighbourhood. The red 
deer were then as common in Grlouces- 
Lershire and Hampshire as they now are 
among the Grampian Hills. On one 
occasion Queen Anne, travelling to 
Portsmouth, saw a herd of no less than 
live hundred The wild bull with his 
white mane was still to be found wan¬ 
dering in a few of the southern forests. 
The badger made his dark and tortuous 
hole on the side of every hill where the 
copsewood grew thick. The wild cats 
were frequently heard by night wailing 
round the lodges of the rangers ofWhit- 
Uebury and Needwood. The yellow- 
breasted marten was still pursued in 
CranVoumc Chase for his fur, reputed 
inferior only to that of the sable. Feu 
eagles, measuring more than nine feet 
between the extremities of the wings, 
preyed on fish along the coast of Nor¬ 
folk. On all the downs, from the British 
Channel to Yorkshire, huge bustards 
struyed in troops of fifty or sixty, and 
were often hunted with greyhounds. 
The marshes of Cambridgeshire and 
Lincolnshire were covered during some 
months of every yearbyimmense clouds 
of cranes. Some of these races the pro¬ 
gress of cultivation has extirpated. Of 
others the numbers are so much dimi¬ 
nished that men crowd to gaze at a spe¬ 
cimen as at a Bengal tiger, or a Polar 
bear,^ 

The progress of this great change can 
nowhere be more clearly traced than in 
the Statute Book. The number of fin- 

* See mite’s Selbome; Bell’s History of 
British Qua<irupeds; Gentleman’s Recreation, 
1686 ; Aubrev’fi Natural History of Wiltshire, 
18B5; Morton s History of Northeunptonshire, 
1712 ; Willoughby’s Ornithology, by Ray, 
1678; Latham 8 Goneral Synoj^ of Birds; 
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closure acts passed since King George 
the Second came to the throne exceeds 
four thousand. The area enclosed under 
the authority of those acts exceeds, on 
a moderate calculation, ten thousand 
square miles. How many square miles, 
wliich were formerly uncultivated or ill 
cultivated,have, duringthesameperiod, 
been fenced and carefiUy tilled by the 
proprietors, without any application to 
the legislature, can only be conjectured. 
But it seems highly probable that a 
fourth part of England has been, in the 
course little more than a centurj'’, 
turned from a wild into a garden. 

Even in those ports of the kingdom 
which at the close of the reign of Charles 
the Second were the best cultivated, the 
farming, though greatly improved since 
the ci^ war, was not such as would 
now be thought skilful. To this day 
uo effectual steps have been taken by 
public authority for the purpo.se of ob¬ 
taining accurate accounts of the produce 
of the English soil. The historian must 
therefore follow, with some misgivings, 
the guidance of those writers on sta¬ 
tistics whose reputation for diligence 
and fidelity stands highest. At present 
an average crop of wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, and beans, is supposed consider¬ 
ably to exceed thirty millions of quar¬ 
ters. The crop of wheat would be 
thought wrenched if it did not exceed 
twelve millions of quarters. According 
to the computation made in the year 
1696 hy Gregory King, the whole quan¬ 
tity of wheat, rye, barley, pats, and 
beans, then annually grown in*the king¬ 
dom, was somewhat less than ten millions 
of quarters. The wheat, which was then 
cultivated only on the strongest clay, 
and consumed only by those who were 
in easy circumstances, he estimated at 
less than two millions of quarters. 
Charles Davenant, an acute and well 
informed though most unprincipled and 
rancorous politician, differed from King 
as to some of the items of the account, 
but came to nearly the same general 
conclusions.* 

The rotation of ci'ops wets very im- 

and Bir Thomas Browne's Accotmt of Birds 
found In Norfolk. 

« Klnfr’s Natural and Folitioal Conclnslons. 
Davouftnt on the Balance of Trada 
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perfectly ujid^Btood. It was knofni, 
indeed, that some Tegetablos lately in¬ 
troduce into our ieland, particularly 
tlie turnip, aSbrded excellent nutriment 
in winter to sheep and oxen: but it 
yr&B not yet the practice to feed cattle 
in this manner. It was therefore by 
no means easy to keep them alive during 
the season when the grass is scanty. 
They were killed and salted in greiit 
numbers at the beginning of the cold 
weather; and, during sereral months, 
even the gentry tasted scarcely any 
&e8h animal food, except game and 
river fish, which w^ consequently 
much more important,articles in house- 
than ■ at, presjeot. It appears 
from Northiimb^and Household 
Book that, in the rragn of Henry the 
Seventh, fresh meat was never eaten 
even ^ the gentlemen attendant on a 
great Earl, except during the short in¬ 
terval between Midsamcaer and Mi¬ 
chaelmas. But in the course pf two 
oenturies an improvemeut had taken 
place; and under Charles the Second 
it was not till the beginning of Novem¬ 
ber that families laid in their stock of 
Ba.lt provisions, then called Martimniui 
beef* 

The sheep and the' ox of that time 
wa-e dimin-utive wheb compared with 
the sheep and oxen which are now 
driven to our markets.t tOur native 
hoDses, though serviceable, were held 
in small esteem, and fetched low prices. 
They wetf valued, one witii another, by 
Hie abl^ of those who computed the 
national wealth, at not more than fifty 
shillings each. Foreign breeds were 
greatly prefarred. Spanish jennets were 
regarded as the finest charger^ and were 
imported for purposes of pageantry and 
war. The eoaches of the aristocracy 
were drawn by grey Flemish mares, 
tlllieh trotted, as it was thought, with 
a |iemiliar grace, and endured better 
thin any ca£le reared in our island the 
work <rf dragging a ponderous equipage 
over the rugged pavement of I^ndon. 
Neither the modem dray horse nor the 
najdam race horse was then known. 

« Qse the flmanAcki of ISSt and 1665.. 
t See Mr. McCulloch's StatlstaBal Account 
ol the Kitish Uniphn, Fact IH. chap. i. 
■ec. 6. 


At a much later period the ancestors 
of the gigantic quadrupeds, wUch all 
foreigners now class among the chief 
wonders of London, were brought from 
the marshes of Walcheren; the ances¬ 
tors of Childers and Eclipse from the 
sands of Arabia. Already, however, 
there was among our nobility andgentry 
a passion for the amusements of the 
turf. The importance of improving our 
studs by an infusion of new blood was 
strongly felt; and with this view a con¬ 
siderable number of barbs had lately 
been brought into the country. Two 
men whose authority on such subjects 
was bald in great esteem, the Duke of 
Newcastle and Sir John Fenwick, pro¬ 
nounced that the meanest hack ever 
imported from Tangier would produce 
a finer progeny than coiUd be expected 
from the best sire of our native brqpd. 
They would not reaEly havf believed 
that a time would come when the princes 
and nobles of nei^bouriug lands would 
be as eager to obtain horses from Eng¬ 
land as ever the English had been to 
obtain horses from Barbaty.* 

The increase of vegetable and animal 
produce, though great, seems xiimi 
small when compared with the 
increase of our mineral ■wealth, ■‘•“■‘uj- 
In 1686 the tin of Cornwall, which had, 
more than two thousand years before, 
attnieted the Tyrian sails beyond the 
pillars-of Hercules, was still one of the 
most valuable subterranean productions 
of the island. The quantity annually 
extracted from the earth was found to 
•be, some years later, sixteen hundred 
ton*, probably about a third of what it 
now is.f But the veins of copper which 
lie in the same region were, in the time 
of Charles the Second, altogether neg¬ 
lected, nor did any landowner take 
them into the account in estimatang the 

King and Davenont as before; Tbs Duke 
ctf Newcastle ou Norsiemasalup; O^tlfiEBan’s 
Recreation, leac. TUe "dappled Flanders 
maree" were marks of greatnesa in the time 
of Pope, and even later. 

The vulgar proverb, that the grey mare Is 
the better borsci, oripinatsd, 1 susp^, in the 
pTcferenoc generally priven to the grey mares 
of Flanders over the fi.nest coach hoTBes of 
England. 

t Bac a curious cote by Toakin, in Lord Be 
BunstanviUe’s edition ol Caxew’s Burvey of 
Cornwall, 
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•T»l\ie of his property. Cornwall and 
Wales at present yield annually near 
fifteen thousand tons of copper, worth 
near a million and a half sterling; 
that is to say, worth about twice as 
much as the annual produce of all 
English mines of all descriptions in 
the seventeenth century.* The first 
bed of rock salt hud been discovered in 
Cheshire notlong after the Eestoration, 
but does not appear to have been 
worked till much later. The salt which 
was obtained by a rude process from 
brine pits was held in no high estima¬ 
tion. The pans in which the manufac¬ 
ture was carried on exhaled a sulphur¬ 
ous stench; and, when the evaporation 
was complete, the substance which was 
left was scarcely fit to be used with 
food. Physicians attributed the scor¬ 
butic and pulmonary complaints which 
were common among the English to 
this unwholesome condiment. It was 
therefore seldom used by the upper and 
middle classes; and there was a regular 
and considerable importation from 
Franca. At present our springs and 
mines not only supply our own im¬ 
mense demand, but send annually more 
thaiT seven hundred millions of pounds 
of excellent salt to foreign conntries.f 
Far more important has been the 
improvement of our iron works. Such 
works had long existed in our island, 
but had not prospered, and had been 
regarded with no favourable eye by the 
government and by the public. It was 
not then the practice to employ coal for 
smelting the ore; and the rapid con¬ 
sumption of wood excited the alarm of 
politicians. As early as the reign of 
Elizabeth there had been loud com¬ 
plaints that whole forests were cut 


of the reign of Charles the Second, 
great part of the iron which was used 
in this country was imported from 
abroad; and the whole quantity cast 
here annually seems not to have ex¬ 
ceeded ten thousand tone. At present 
the trade is thought to be in a depiassed. 
state if less than aenullion of tone are 
produced in a year.* 

One mineral, perhaps more important 
than iron itseilf, remsins to be men¬ 
tioned. Coal, though very little used 
in -any ^ecies of manufacture, was 
already the ordinary fuel in Some dis¬ 
tricts which were fortunate enough to 
possess large beds, and in the capital, 
which could easily be supplied by water 
carriage. It seems reasonable to be¬ 
lieve i/hat at least one half of the 
quantity then extracted from the pits 
was consumed in London. The con¬ 
sumption of Lemdon seemed to the 
writers of that age enormous, and was 
often mentioned by them as a proof of 
the greatness of the imperial city. 
They scarcely hoped to be believed 
when they afiSrmed that two hundred 
and eighty thousand chaldrons, that is 
to say, about three "hundred and fifty 
thousand tons, were, in the last year of 
the reign of Charles the Second, brought 
to the Thames. At present three mil¬ 
lions and a half of tons are required 
yearly by the metropolis; and the whole 
annual .produce cannot, on the most 
moderate computation, be estimated at 
less than thirty million* of tons.f 
While these great ehangee have bete 
in progress, the iwrt of land 
has, as might be expected, been *«• 
almost constantly rising. In some' ps- 
tricts it has multiplied more than ten¬ 
fold. In some it has not more than 


down for the purpose of feeding the 
furnaces; and the parliament had in¬ 
terfered to prohibit the manufacturers 
from burning timber. The manufacture 
consequently languished. At the close 

• Borla 0 e*B Napiral History of Cornwall, 
17S8. The quantity of copper now prodneed, 
I have token from parliamentary returUB. 
Davenant, In 1700, estimated the annual pro¬ 
duce of all the mines of England at between 
Beven and .eiiiht hundred thousand pounds. 

t FhiloBophlcal Transaotions, No. 88. Nov. 
1689, No. 80. Dec. 1670, No. 108. May 1674,1 
No. 186. Feb. 189J. 


* Tarranton, England's Improvement by 
Sea and Land, 1677; Porter’s Progress of the 
Natiwi. See to) a itanarkably peiaptcnoua 
history, in small ooinpasa, of the l^glish Ison 
works, in Mr. M'CuUoth's Statistical Account 
of the Britlsb Empire. 

t Bee Ohamberlayne’a State of England, 
1684,1687 ; Angliffi Metropolis, 1691; M'Cnl- 
loch's Statistical Account of the Bnti^ Em¬ 
pire, Part III. Aap. il. (edition of 1847). a 

1846 f—,_U:, -■ ■' 

appeared, by the parliamentary rsturas, to ae 
8,466,00« tons. (1848.) In 1984 the qn^ 
aty of cool brought Into London amouBtoaui 
4,878,000 tons. (1867.) 
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donbled. It has probably, on the are- 

Of the rent, a large proportion was 
Jwided among the country gentlemen, 
a class of persons whose position and 
ehaiHcter it is most important that we 
should clearly understand j for by their 
influence and by thiir passions the fate 
of (fce nation was, at several important 
conjunctures, determined. 

We should be much mistaken if 
_ we pictured to ourselves the 
*rr eeventeenth oen- 

as men bearing 4 close 
resemblance to their descendants, the 
county members and chairmen of 
quarter sessions with whom we are 
familiar. The modern country gentle 
man generally receives a liberal educa¬ 
tion., passes hrom a distinguished school 
to a distinguished college, and has 
am^e opportunity to become an ex¬ 
it scholar. He has generally seen 
something of foreign countries. A conr 
Siderable part of his life has generally 
been pas.sed in the capital; and the re¬ 
finements of the capital follow him into 
the country. There is perhaps no class 
ef dwellings so pleasing as the rural 
■seats of the English gentry. In tile 
parks and pleasure grounds, nature, 
dressed yet not disguised by .art, wear.s 
her most alluring form. In the build- 
ings, good sense and goo<b taste com¬ 
bine to produce a happy union of the 
I'omfortahle and the graceful. The 
pictures, the musical instruments, the 
library, would in any other country be 
considered as proving the owner to be 
an eminently polished and accom¬ 
plished man. A country gentleman 
who witnessed the revolution was pro¬ 
bably in receipt of about a fourth part 
<rf the rent which his acres now yield 
to his po.5terity. He was, therefore, as 
ebmpared with his posterity, a poor 
nian, and was generally under the ne¬ 
cessity of residing, with little inter- 
ruption, on his estate. To travel on the 
Continent, to maintain an ostablish- 
meot in London, or even to visit Lon¬ 
don frequently, were pleasures in which 
•nly the great proprietors could in¬ 
dulge. It may be confidently affirmed 
that of the rauires whose names were 
then in ths Oommtssions of Peace and 


Lieutenancy not one in twenty went ta 
town once in five years, or had ever in 
his life waiArsd so far as Paris. Many 
lords of manors had received an edu¬ 
cation differing little from that of their 
menial servants. The heir of an estate 
often passed his boyhood and youth at 
the seat of his family with no better 
tutors than groom.s and gamekeepers, 
and scarce attained learning enough to 
sign his u.ame to a Mittimus. If he 
went to school and to college, he gene¬ 
rally returned before he was twenty to 
the seelnsion of the old hall, and there, 
unless his miud were very happily con¬ 
stituted by nature, soon forgot his aca¬ 
demical pursuits in rural business and 
pleasures. His chief .serious employ¬ 
ment was the care of his property. He 
examined samples of grain, handled 
pigs, and, on market days, made bar¬ 
gains over a tankard with drovers and 
hop merchants. His chief pleasures 
were commonly derived from field 
sports and from an unrefined sensuality. 
His language and pronunciation were 
such as we should now expect to hear 
only from the most ignorant clowns. 
Hi.s oaths, coarse jests, and scurrilous 
terms of abuse, were uttered with the 
broadest accent of his province. It was 
ea.sy to discern, from the first words 
which he spoke, whether he came 
from Somersetshire or Yorkshire. He 
troubled himself little about decorating 
his abode, and, if he attempted decora¬ 
tion, seldom produced anything but 
deformity. The litter 'Of a farmyard 
gathered under the windows of his 
bedchamber, and the cabbages and 
gooseberry bushes grew close to his 
hall door. His table was loaded with 
coarse plenty; and guests were cor¬ 
dially welcomed to it. But, as the 
habit of drinking to excess was general 
in the class to which he belonged, and 
as his fortune did not enable him to 
intoxicate large assemblies daily with 
claret or can.ary, strong beer was the 
ordinary beverage. The quantity of 
beer consumed in those days was indeed 
enormous. For beer then was to the 
midiUe and lower classes, not only all 
that beer now is, hut all that wine, tea, 
and ardent spirits now are. It was only 
at great houses, or on great occasions, 
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’that foreign drink was placed on the 
board. The ladies of the house, whose 
business it had commonly been to cook 
the repast, retired as soon as the dishes 
had been devoured, and left the gentle¬ 
men to their ale and tobacco. The 
coaree jollity of the afternoon was often 
prolonged tiU the revellers were laid 
under the table. 

It was veiy seldom that the country 
gentleman caught glimpses of the great 
world ; and what he saw of it tended 
rather to confuse than to enlighten his 
understanding. His opinions respect¬ 
ing religion, government, foreign coun¬ 
tries and former times, having been 
derived, not from study, from obser¬ 
vation, or from conversation with en¬ 
lightened companions, but from such 
traditions as were current in his own 
small circle, were the opinions of a 
child. He adhered to them, however, 
with the obsi'nacy which is generally 
found in ignorant men accustomed to 
be fed with flattery. His animosities 
were numerous and bitter. He hated 
Frenchmen and Italians, Scotchmen 
and Irishmen, Papists and Presby- 
teriiins. Independents and Baptists, 
Quakers and Jews. Towards London 
and Londoners he felt an aversion which 
more than once produced important po¬ 
litical effects, Ilis wife and daughter 
were in tastes and acquirements below 
a housekeeper or a stiUroom maid of 
the present day, TEey stitched and 
spun, brewed gooseberry wine, cured 
marigolds, and made the crust for the 
venison pasty. 

From this description it might be 
supposed that the English esquire of 
the seventeenth century did not mate¬ 
rially differ from a rustic miller or ale¬ 
house keeper of our time. There are, 
however, some important parts of his 
character still to be noted, which will 
greatly modify this estimate. Unlet- 
tepd as he was and unpolished, he was 
still in some most important points a 
gentleman. He was a member of a 
proud andpowerfiil aristocracy, and was 
distinguished by many both of the good 
and of the bad qualities which belong 
to ai’istocrats. His family pride was 
beyond that of a Talbot or a Howard. 
He knew the genealogies and coats of 


arms of all his neighbours, and could 
tell which of them had assumed sup¬ 
porters without any right, and which 
aS them were so unfortunate as to b« 
greatgrandsons of aldermen. He was 
a magistrate, and, as such, administered 
gratuitously to those who dwelt around 
him a rude patriafchal justice, which, 
in spite of innumerable blunders and 
of occasional acts of tyranny, was yet 
better than no justice at all. He Was 
an ofScer of the trainbands: and his 
militajy dignity, though it might move 
the mirth of gallants who had served a 
campaign in Flanders, raised his cha¬ 
racter in his own eyes and in the eyes 
of his neighbours. Nor indee d was his 
soldiership justly a subject of derision. 
In every county there were elderly 
gentlemen who had seen service which 
was no child’s play. One had been 
knighted by Charles the First, after the 
battle of Edgehill. Another still wore 
a patch over the scar which he had re¬ 
ceived at Naseby. A third had defended 
his old house till Fairfai had blown in 
the door with a petard. The presence 
of these old Cavaliers, with their old 
swords and holsters, and with their old 
stories about Goring and Lunsford, gave 
to the musters of militia an earnest and 
warlike aspect which would otherwise 
have been wanting. Even those coun¬ 
try gentlemen who were too young to 
have themselves exchanged blows with 
the cuirassiers of the Parliament had, 
from childhood, been surrounded by 
the traces of recent war, and fed with 
stories of the martial exploits of their 
fathers and uncles. Thus the character 
of theEnglish esquire of the seventeenth 
century was compounded of two ele¬ 
ments which we seldom or never find 
united. His ignorance and uncouth- 
ness, his low tastes and gross phrases, 
would, in our time, be considered as 
indicating a nature and a breeding 
thoroughly plebeian. Yet he was es¬ 
sentially a patrician, and had, in large 
measure, both the virtues and the vices 
which flourish among men set from 
their birth in high place, and used to 
respect themselves and to be respected 
by others. It is not easy for & gene¬ 
ration accustomed to find chivalrona 
sentiments only in company with 
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Kbesa.1 ftad poliahad inaEnere to 

image to itself a, mai with the deport- 
ma>t( the TooabuUjy, and the accent 
of a ca^r, jet ptui(d.ilious on matters 
of genealogy and pnecedence, and ready 
to idak his life rather than see a stain 
oast on the honour of his boose. It is 
hoWBTer only by thna joining together 
things seldom or neTeriound together in 
our own eaperience, that we can form 
a just idea of that rustic aristocracy 
which constituted the main strength 
the armies of Claries the Fiistt and 
which long supported, with sbmnge 
fidelity, the interaata of his descend¬ 
ants. 

The gross, nnedncated, untrSTelled 
countiy gentleman was commonly a 
Toiy: but, though devotedly attached 
to horeditaiy monandiy, he had no 
partiality tat couitieos and ministms. 
He thought, not without reason, that 
Whitehafl was filled with the most cor¬ 
rupt of mankind, and that of the great 
sums which the House of €oim^ns 
had voted to the crown sinoe the He- 
atotntion part had been embezzled by 
canning politiaLans, and part squan¬ 
dered on bnfiboBS and foreign courte¬ 
zans. His stout English heart swelled 
with indication at the thought that 
the gavernraent of his country should 
he subject to Franch dictation. Being 
himself generally an old Gavadier, cr 
the son ^ an old Cavalier, he reflected 
with bitter resentment on the ingrati¬ 
tude with which the Btuarts h^ re¬ 
quited their best fltends. Those who 
heard him grumUe at the neglect with 
which he was treated, and at the pro¬ 
fusion with which wc^th was Uvimed 
on the bastards of Hell Gwynn and 
Madam Carwell, would have sapposed 
him ripe for raballiDn. But aU this 
ill humour lasted only till the throne 
WHS raally in dang®. It was precisely 
when those whom the sovereign had 
loedied with wealth and hoaonrs shrank 
hooi^iis side that the country gentle- 
■na,- m •urly and matinons in the 
aaeem hf dHS prosperity, rallied round 
him m t TaoAj- Thus, after murmur¬ 
ing twenty yosrs «t the miegovemment 
itf Chnrisf the Beoond, they came to bis 
resene m h^ when his own 

Sscretaiua {oC Stats uid the Lords of 
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his own Treasury had deserted him, 
and enabled him to gain a complete 
victory over the opposition; nor can 
there be any doubt that they would 
have shown equal loyalty to his brother 
James, if James wotUd, even at the last 
moment, have refrained from outraging 
their strongest feeling. For there was 
one institution, and one only, which 
they prized even more than hereditary 
monarchy; and that institution was 
the Church of England. Their love of 
the Church was not, indeed, the effect 
of study or meditation. Few among 
them could have given any reason, 
drawn from Scripture or ecclesiastical 
history, for adhering to her doctrines, 
her ritual, and her polity; nor were 
they, as a class, by any means strict 
observers of that code of morality which 
is common to all Christian sects. But 
the experience of many ages proves 
that men may be ready to fight to tlie 
death, and to persecute without pity, 
for a religion whose creed they do not 
understand, and whose precepts they 
habitually disobey.* 

The rural clergy were evep more 
vehement in Toryism than the ^, 
rural gentry, and were a class «‘“ar 
scarcely less important It is to be 
observed, however, that the individual 
(dergyman, as compared with the indi¬ 
vidual gentleman, then ranked much 
lower than in our days.- The main sup¬ 
port of the Church was derived from 
the tithe; and the tithe boate to the 
rent a much smaller ratio than at pre¬ 
sent. King estimated the whole income 
of the parochial and coUegiate clergy 
at only four bundAd and eighty thou¬ 
sand pounds a year; Davenant at only 
five hundred and forty-four thousand a 
year. It is certainly now more than 
seven times as grsat as the larger of 
these two sums. The average rent of 
the land has not, according to any esti¬ 
mate, increased proportionally. It fol¬ 
lows that the rectors and vicars must 
have been, as compared with the neigh¬ 
bouring knights and squires, much 

* My notion of the country gentlemmi of 
the aeventoenth o^tnry has been d^ved from 
souroee too niuneroua to bo recApitulnted. 1 
must leave my description to the judgment of 
those who have studied the hlstoiy and the 
Ughter literature of that age. 
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* poorer in the eerenteenth then in the 
nineteenth oentoiy. 

The place of the clergyman in eociety 
had been completely lianged by the 
Eeformation. Before that eventj ecde- 
eiastiee.had formed the majority of the 
House of Lords, had, in wealth and 
splendour, equalled, and sometimes out- 
shone, the greatest of the temporal ba- 
rous, and had generally held the highest 
civil office.fl. Many of the Treasurers, 
and almost all the Chancellors, of the 
Plantagenets were Bishops. Tho Lord 
Keeper oftheFrivy Seal and the Master 
of the KoUs were ordinarily churchmen. 
Churchmen transacted the most impor¬ 
tant diplomatic business. Indeed, aU 
that large portion of the administration 
which rude and warlike nobles were 
incompetent to conduct was considered 
as especially belonging to divines. Men, 
therefore, who were averse to the life 
of camps, and who were, at the same 
time, desirous to rise in the state, com¬ 
monly received the toneure. Among 
them were sons of all the most illus¬ 
trious families, aud near kinsmen of 
the throne, Scroops and Nevilles, Bour- 
chiers, Sta^brds, and Poles. To the 
religious houses belonged the rents of| 
immense domains, and all thsit large 
portion of the tithe which is now in the 
hands of laymen. Down to the middle 
of the reign of Henry the Eighth, there¬ 
fore, no line of life was so attractive to 
ambitious aud covetous natures as the 
priesthood. Then came a violent re¬ 
volution. The abolition of the monas¬ 
teries deprived the Church at ones of 
the greater part of her wealth, and of 
her predominance in the Upper House 
of Parliament. There was no longer an 
Abbot of Glastonbury or an Abbot of 
Beading seated among the peers, and 
possessed of revenues equal to those of 
a powerful Earl. The princely splen¬ 
dour of William of Wykeham and of 
William of WaynAetehadiBsappeap^. 
The scarlet hat of the Cardinal, the 
silver cross of the Legate, were no more. 
The clergy hod also lost the ascendency 
which is the natural reward of superior 
mental cultivation. Once the circum¬ 
stance that a man could read had raised 
a presumption that he was in orders. 
But, in an age which produced such 


laymen as William Cecil and Nicholas 
Bacon, Boger Ascham and Thomas 
Smith, Waite Mildmay and Francis 
Walsinghamj there was no reason for 
calling away jmalatea from their dio- 
cesee to negotiate treaties, to superintend 
the finances, or to administer justice. 
The spiritiQal dharocter not only ceased 
to be a qualification for high civil office, 
but began to be regarded as a dkquali- 
fication. Those worldly motives, there¬ 
fore, which had fmmerly indooed so 
many able, aspiring, and high bom 
youthk to assume the eedeaasties} 
habit, ceased to operate. Not one paridi 
in two hundred then afforded what a 
man of ^imily cpnsidVred as a mainte- 
nanoe. There were etill indeed prises 
in the Church: but they were few; and 
even the highest were mean, when com¬ 
pared with the glory which had once 
surrounded the princes of the hierarchy. 
The state k^ by Parker aztd Grindal 
seemed beggarly to those who remem¬ 
bered the imperial pomp of Woleey, his 
palaces, wiicii had become the-fevourite 
abodes of royalty, Whitehall and Hasnp- 
tou Court, the three somptuous tables 
daily spread in his refediry, the forty- 
fbur gorgeous copes in his diapel, hie 
running footmen in rich liveries, and 
his body guards with gilded poleaxes. 
Thus the sacerdotal office lost its at¬ 
traction fov the higher classes. Ihuing 
the century which followed the accession 
of Elizabeth, scarce a single person of 
noble descent took orders. At the close 
of the redgn of Charles the Second, two 
sons of peers were Bishops; four or five 
sons of peers were priests, and held 
valuable prefsrmentt but these rare ex¬ 
ceptions did not take away the reproach 
which lay on the body. The clergy 
were regarded as, on the whcAe, a ple¬ 
beian clast.* And, indeed, for one who 

• In tlie BigbleeDth oeotary tho great in¬ 
crease In the value of beneflcee produced a 
Change. Tho younger eons of the nobility 
were slluruti back to the clerical prodession- 
'Warborton in a letter to Hurd, datad the flth 
of July 1752, mentions this change, which was 

thenrecent. “ Ourgrandeee have at lastfound 
their way back into the Church. I only 

wonder they have been sc long about it. But 

be assured that nothing but a new rehgfoas 
revolution, to sweep away the fragments that 
Henry the Eighth left after banqueting W» 
oouxtiare, will drive them out agein." 
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made the figure of a gentleman, ten 
■were mere menial Berrants. A large 
proportion of those dirines who had no 
A>eneflces, or whose benefices were too 
email to afford a comfortable reTOnue, 
lired in the houses of laymen. It had 
long been evident that this practice 
tended to degrade the priestly character. 
Laud had exerted himself to effect a 
change ; and Charles the First had re- 
‘ ive orders that none 
ut men of high rank should presume 
to keep domestic chaplains.* But these 
injunctions had become obsolete*'. In¬ 
deed, during the domination of the Pu¬ 
ritans, many of the ejected ministers of 
the Church of'Enpand could obtain 
bread and shelter only by attaching 
themselves to the households of royalist 
gentlemen; and the habits which had 
been formed in those times of trouble 
continued long after the re-establish¬ 
ment of monarchy and episcopacy. In 
the mansions of men of liberal senti¬ 
ments and cultivated understandings, 
the chaplain was doubtless treated with 
urbanity and kindness. His conversa¬ 
tion, his literary assistance, his spiritual 
advice, were ‘ considered as an ample 
return for his food, his lodging, and his 
stipend. But this was not the general 
feeling of the country gentlemen. The 
coarse and ignorant squire, who thought 
that it belonged to his dignity to havs 
grace said every day at bis table by 
an ecclesiastic in full canonicals, found 
means to reconcile dignity with eco¬ 
nomy. AyonngLevite—such was the 
phrase then in use—might be had for 
ids board, a small garret, and ten pounds 
a ^ear, and might not only perform his 
own professional functions, might not 
only be the most patient of butts and 
of listenere, might not only be always 
ready in fine weather for bowls, and in 
rainy weatherfor shovelboard, but might 
also save the expense of a gardener, or 
of a groom.' Sometimes the reverend 
man nailed np the apricots; and some¬ 
times he curried the coach horses. He 
cast up the farrieFs bills. He walked 
ten miles with a message or a parcel. 
He was permitted to dine with the 
family; bathe was expected to content 

> See Hejlin's Cyprhmos AngUeos. 


himself with the plainest fare. He' 
might fill himself with the corned beef 
and the carrots: hut, as soon as the 
tarts and cheesecakes made their ap¬ 
pearance, he quitted his seat, and stood 
aloof till he was summoned to return 
thanks for the repast, from a great part 
of which he had been excluded.* 

Perhaps, after some years of service, 
he was presented to a living sufficient 
to svipport him: but he often found it 
necessary to purchase his preferment 
by a species of Simony, which fur¬ 
nished an inexhaustible subject of 
pleasantry to three or four generations 
of scoffers. With his cure he was ex¬ 
pected to take a wife. The wife had 
ordinarily been in the patron's service: 
and it was well if she was not suspected 
of standing too high in the patron’s 
favour. Indeed, the nature of the ma¬ 
trimonial connections which the clergy¬ 
men of that age were in the habit of 
forming is the most certain indication 
of the place which the order held in 
the social system. An Oxonian, writ¬ 
ing a few months after the death of 
Charles the Second, complained bit¬ 
terly, not only that the country attorney 
and the country apothecary looked down 
with disdain on the country clergy¬ 
man, but that one of the lessons most 
earnestly inculcated on every girl of 
honourable family was to give no en¬ 
couragement to a lover in orders, and 
that, if any young lady forgot this pre¬ 
cept, she was almost as much disgraced 
as by an illicit amdur.f Clarendon, 
who assuredly boro no ill will to the 
priesthood, mentions it as a sign of the 
confusion of ranks which the great re¬ 
bellion hod produced, that some damsels 
of noble families had bestowed them- 

* Eachard, Causes of the Contempt of the 
Clergy ; Oldham, Satire addressed to a Friend 
about to leave the Univeraity; Tatler, 265, 
258. That the English clergy were a lowborn 
ola^, ia remarked in the Travels of the Orand 
Duke Coamo, Appendix A. 

t “A causidico, medicastro, Ipaaque atifi- 
cum farragine, ecclesite rector aut vicarius 
oontemnitm et fit ludibrio. Gentia ot familiee 
niter eacrig ordinibus pollutus cenaetur: fm- 
miniaque natalitio iuEdgnibue unioum incul- 
oatur Bffipius preceptum, no modeatiEe naufra- 
gium faclant, aut, (quod idem auribua tarn 
delicatulis aonat,) ne clerico se nuptaa dari 
patiantur.”—Angllse Notltia, by T. Wood, of 
Fiew College, Oxford, 1686. 
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selves on divines.* A waiting^'oman 
■was generall 7 considered as the most 
suitable helpmate for a parson. Queen 
Elizabeth, os head of the Church, had 
given what seemed to be a formal sanc¬ 
tion to this prejudice, by issuing special 
orders that no clergyman should pre¬ 
sume to espouse a servant girl, without 
the consent of the master or mistress.f 
During several generations accordingly 
the relation between divines and hand¬ 
maidens was a theme for endless jest; 
nor would it be easy to find, in the 
comedy of the seventeenth century, a 
single instance of a clergyman who 
wins a spouse above the rank of a cook.J 
Even so late as the time of George the 
Second, the keenest of all observers of 
life and manners, himself a priest, 
remarked that, in a great household, 
the chaplain was the resource of a 
lady’s maid whoso character Jiad been 
blown upon, and who was therefore 
forced to give up hopes of catching the 
steward.§ 

In general the divine who quitted 
his chaplainship for a benefice and a 
wife found that he had only exchanged 
one class of vexations for another. 
TTardly one living in fifty enabled the 
incumbent to bring up a family com¬ 
fortably. As children multiplied and 
grew, the household of the priest be¬ 
came more and more beggarly. Holes 
appeared more and more plainly in 
the thatch of his parsonage and in his 
single cassock. Often it was only by 
toiling on his glebe, by feeding swine, 
and by loading dungcarts, that he could 
obtain daily bread; nor did his utmost 
exertions alw’ays prevent the bailiffs 

* Clarendon’s Life, il. 21. 

t See the Injunctions of 155D, in Bishop 
v'^paiTQw's Collection. Jeremy Collier, in his 
Bssny on Fride, speaks of this injunction with 
a bitterness which proves that his own pride 
had not been effectually tamed. 

t ILoger and Abigail in Hetoher’s Scornful 
Lady, Bull and the Nurse in Vanbrugh’s Re- 
’ , Smirk and Susan in Shadwell’a Lanca- 

Witches, are instances. 

5 Swift’s pirwtions to Servants. I may 
add that Swift, in his Essay on the Pates cf 
Clergymen, has elaborately traced the caress' 
of two divines, Eugenios and CoruBOdes, the 
man of ports and the dunce, Differing In 
everything else, they both ajarry low wom^. 
Eugonins has to take up with a farmer’s 
widow, and Corusodes with a cast-off mis¬ 
tress. 


from talung his concordance and his 
inkstand in execution. It was a tshite 
day on which he was admitted into the 
kitchen of a great house, and regaled 
by the seryante with cold meat and ale. 
His children were brought up like the 
children of the neighbouring peasantry. 
His boys followed, the plough; and hU 
girls went out to service.* Study ho 
found impassible: for the advowson of 
his living would hardly have sold for a 
sum sufficient to purchase a good theo¬ 
logical library; and he might he con- 
sideitd as unusually lucky if he had 
ten or twelve dogeared volumes among 
the pots and pans on his shelves. Even 
a keen and strong intellect might be 
expected to rust in so unfavourable a 
situation. 

Assuredly there was at that time no 
lack in the English Church of ministers 
distinguished by abilities and learning. 
But it is to be observed that these mi¬ 
nisters were not scattered among the 
rural population. They were brought 
together at a few places where the 
means of acquiring knowledge were 
abundant, and where the opportunities 
of vigorous intellectual exercise were 
ffequent.f At such places were to be 
found divines qualified by parts, by 
eloquence, by wide knowledge of lite¬ 
rature, of science, and of life, to defend 
their Chujch victoriously against here¬ 
tics and sceptics, to command the 
attention of frivolous and worldly con¬ 
gregations, to guide the deliberations 
of senates, and to make religion respect¬ 
able, even in the most dissolute of 
courts. Some laboured to fathom the 
abysses of metaphysical theology; some 
were deeply versed in biblical criticism ; 
and some threw light on the darkest 
parts of ecclesiastical history. Some 

* Even in Tom Jones, publisbed two gens- 
rations later, Mrs. Seagxim, the wife of a 
gamekeeper, end Mrs. Honour, a waiting- 
woman, boast of their descent from clergymen. 
“It is to be hoped,” says Fielding, “snoh 
instances will in future ages, when some pro- 
vision is made for the fanuliee of the inferior 
clergy, appear etranger than they can bo 
thought at present." 

t This distinction between country clergy 
and town clergy le strongly marked by Each- 
ard, and cannot but be observEd by eveoy per¬ 
son who has studied the ecclesiastical history 
of that age. 
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proTed tkfiiDseivea oocsummate ntaatere One section, trained forcitiesand cuurts, 
of logic. Some cvdtivated rhetoric with comprised men familiar with all ancient 
msch Mfiidnity and success that their and modern Learning; men able to en- 
duBonrsee are still justly valued as counter Hobbes or Boesuet at aJl the 
niodJa of style. These aminent men wcaponsof controyprsy; men who could, 
ware to be found, with searcely a single in their sermons, set forth the maj esty 
oxeeption, at the HmTecsities, at the and beauty of Christianity with such 

C t Cathedrals, o» in the capital justness of thought, and such energy 
ow had lately died at Cambridge; of language, that the indolent Charles 
and Pearson bad gone thence to the roused himself to lieteu, and the fasti- 
episcopal bench. Cudworth and Henry dious Buckingham forgot to sneer; men 
More ware stiE living there. South and whose address, poEteneas, and know- 
Pococke, Jane and Aldrich, were at ledge of the world ijualifled them to 
Oxford. Prideaux was in the cl<Jse of manage the consciences of the wealthy 
Norwich, and Whitby in the close of and noble; men with whom Halifax 
Salisbiuy. But it was chiefly by the loved to discuss the interests of empires, 
London clergy, who werealways spoken andfromwhomDiydenwas notashamed 
of as a class apart, that the fame of to own that he had learned to write.'*' 
their profession for learning and elo- The other section was destined to ruigl'' 
quence was npdield. The principal and humbler service. Itwas dispibiai^' 
^pits of the metropolis were occupied over the country, and coDsistethablwif' 
ahe^ this tinre by a crowd of distin- of pereons not at all wealthier, and flot 
guiehed men, from among whom was much more refined, than small farmers 
selected a large proportion of the rulers or upper servante. Yet it was in these 
of th» Church. Sherlock preached at rustic priests, who derived but a scanty 
the Temple, TUlotson at Lincoln's Inn, subsistence from their tithe sheaves and 
Wake and Jeremy CoEier at Gray’s tithe pigs, and who had not the smallest 
Inn, Burnet at the EoUs, Stillingfleet at chance of ever attaining ptofes- 
Saiut Paul’s Cathedral, Patrick at Saint sional honours, that Hie prefessional 
Paul’s in Coveilt Garden, Fowler attj spirit was strongest. Among-those di- 
Saint Giles’s,Cripplegate, Sharp at Saint vines who were the boast of thi^. Uni- 
Giles’s in the Fields, Tenison at Saint versities and the delight of tlie rapltiU, 
Martin’s, Sprat at Saint Margaret’s, andwhohadattained,ormlghtreasou- 
Beveridge at Saint Peter’s in ComhilL ably expect to attain, opulence and 
Of these t-welve men, aU of high note lordly rank, a party, respectable in iium- 
in ecclesia^cal history, ten became bers, and more respectable in character, 
Bishops, and four Archbishops. Mean- leaned towards constitutional principles 
while almost the only important theo- of government, Eyed on friendly terms 
logical works which came forth from a with Presbyterians, Independents, and 
rmal parsonage were those of George^ Baptists, would gladly have seen a full 
Bull, afterwards Bishop of SaintDatrid’a; tolefationgrtijikewtn allProtestant sects, 
and BuE never would have produced and would even have consented to make 
those works, had he not inherited an alterations in the Liturgy, for the pur- 
estate, by the sale of which he was en- pose of conoEiating honest and candid 
abled to collect a library, such as pro- Nonconformists. But such latitudina- 
bablv no other country clergyman in rianismwasheldinhorrorby the country 
Ewland possessed.* X parson. He took, indeed, more pride in 

Thus the Anglican priesthood was his ragged gown than hie superiors in 
divided into two sections, which, in ac- their lawn and their scarlet hoods. The 
qnirements, in manners, and in social very consciousness that there was little 
position,di%redwidely from each other. -oi,,. 

ksf* “ I bave frequently heard him (Dryden) 

V'ifelaott** lit ewf BuU. As to the extreme owW with pleasure, that if he had any talent 
difficulty wlAeh the country clergy found lu fotjEngllsh proee it was owing to his having 
proenring hooka, see the Life of Thomas Bray, often read the writinge of the groat Archbishop 
Ibe totmdiir of the Bodety for the PropegaUon TUloteon,"—Congreve’s Sediisatloa of Dry- 
of the Go^;>ei,' den’s Plays. 
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•in his worldly drcumstances to distin- formed than tbamsrfTos; he had erery 
piish him from the villagers to whom weeJt an opportunity of haranguing 
he preached led him to hold immode- them; and his harangues were never 
rat ply high the dignity of that sacer- answered. At eveiy important copjunc- 
dotul office which was his single title ture, inveetives against the Whigs and 
toreverence. Having lived in sedueion, exhortations to obey the Lori's anointed 
and having had little opportunity of resounded atonce from many thousands 
correcting his opinions by rsading or ofpnlpitB; and the effect was formida- 
oonversatiou, he held and taught the ble indeed. Of all the muses which, 
doctrines of indefelsible hereditary after the dissolution of the Oxford Par- 
riglit, of passive obedience, and of non- liament, produced the tiolent reaction 
resistance, in all their crude absurdity, against the EidnsionistBi the most po- 
Hiiving been long engaged in a petty tent seems to have been the oratory of 
war against the neighbouring dissenters, the cdUntry clergy, 
he too often hated them for the wrong The power which the country gentle- 
which he had done them, and found no men and the country clergy- Ttisr... 
faultwiththeFivoMileActandtheCon- men eierrised in the rural dis- ™“fr- 
TPnticle Act, except that those odious tricts was in ^ome measure counter- 
laws had not a snarpet edge. What- balanced by the power of the yeomanry, 
ever influence hie office gave hiin was an eminently manly and truehearted 
exerted with passionate zeal on the race. The petty proprietors who cul- 
Tory side ; and that influence was im- tivated their own fields with their own 
mense. It would be a great error to hands, and eryoyed a modest compe- 
im.igine, because the country rector was tence, vd^out affecting to have scut*- 
in general not regarded as a gentleman, cheons and crests, or aspiring to sit on 
because he could not dare to aspire to thebench of justfce,then fbrmed amuch 
the hand of one of the young ladies at mors important part of the nation than 
the manor house, because he was not at present. If we may trust the best 
asked into the parlours of tho great, statistical writers of that age, not less 
butVa.s left to drink and smoke with tfian a hundred and sixty thousand pro- 
grooms and butlers, that the power of prietors, wdio with their families must 
tlie clerical body was smaller than at have made up more than a seventh of 
present. The influence of a class is by the irhole population, derived their,sub- 
no means proportioned to the consider- sistence from little flreehold estates, 
ation which the momhets of that class' The averageincome of these small land- 
enjoy in their indmdusl capacity. A holders, an inepme made up of rent, 
Cardinal is a much more exalted per- profit, and wages, was estimated at 
Bonage than a begging friar; but it between sixty and ssventy pounds a 
would be a grievous mistak^ to ouppose year. It was computed that the number 
that the College of Cardinals has t«er- «f persons who tilled' Aeir own land 
cised a greater dominian over tho public was greater than the number of those 
mind of Europe than the Order of Saint -who farmed the land of others.* A 
Francis. In Ireland, at present, a peer large portion of the yeomanry had, from 
holds a far higher station in dociety the time of the ^formation, leaned 
than a Roman Catholic priest: yet there towards Puritanism, hnd, in the civil 
are in Munster and Connaught few war, taken the side of the Parliament, 
counties where a combination of priests had, after the Restointtion, persisted in 
would not carry an election against a hearing Presbyterian and Independent 
combination of peers, In the seven- preaobera, had, at elections, strenuously 
teenth century the pulpit was to a large supported the Exclusionists, and had 
portion of tho population what the p - continued, even after the discovery of 
riodical press now is. Scarce any of tu« the Rye House plot and the prosq^ 
clowns who came to the parish church tion of the Whig leaders, to reglid 
ever saw a Gazette or a pelitieal pam¬ 
phlet. ■ Ill informed £ their i^irifual , f have taken Bsvroant’s estimate, whlok 
pastor might he, he was yet better in- la a UtUe lower than Eng’s. 
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Popery and arbitrary power with un^ 
mitigated hostility, 

Great as has been the change in the 
Opowthrf rural life of England since the 
ia« loeu Ecvolution, the change which 
has come to pass in the cities is still 
more amazing. At present above a 
sixth part of the nation is crowded into 
provincial hiwns of more than thirty 
thousand inhabitants. In the reign of 
Charles the Second no provipcial town 
in the kingdom contained thirty thou¬ 
sand inhabitantsand only four pro¬ 
vincial towns contained so mnny*as ten 
thousand inhabitants. 

Next to the capital, but next at an 
immense distauice, stood Bris- 
’ °' toll then the first English sea¬ 
port, and Norwich, thenlhe first English 
munufacturing town. Both have since 
that time been far outstripped by 
younger rivals; yet both have made 
great positive advan ces. The population 
of Bristol has quadrupled. The popula¬ 
tion of Norwich has more than doubled. 

Pepys, who visited Bristol eight years 
after the Restoration, was struck by the 
splendour of the city. But l)is standard 
was not high; for he noted down as a 
wonder the circumstance that, iiiBristoi, 
a man might look round him and see 
nothing but houses. It seems that, in 
no other place with which he was ac¬ 
quainted, except London, did the build¬ 
ings completely shut out the woods and 
fields. Large as Bristol might then 
.appear, it occupied but a very small 
portion of the area on which it now 
stand.s. A few churches of eminent 
beauty rose out of a labyrinth of narrow 
lanes built upon vaults of no great so¬ 
lidity. If a coach or a cart entered 
those alleys, there was danger that it 
would be wedged between tie houses, 
and danger also that it would break in 
the.cellars. Goods were therefore con¬ 
veyed about the town almost exclusively 
in trucks drawn by dogs ; and the rich¬ 
est inhabitants exhibited their wealth, 
not by riding in ’gilded carriages, but 
by walking the streets with trains of 
BBiynnts in rich liveries, and by keep¬ 
ing tables loaded with good cheer. The 
pomp of the christenings and burials 
far exceeded what was seen at any other 
[ihtce in England. The hospitality of 


the city was widely renowned, and espe-. 
dally the collations with which the 
sugar refiners regaled their visitors. 
The repast was dressed in the furnace, 
and was accompanied by a rich beve¬ 
rage made of tlie best Spanish wine, 
and celebrated over the whole kingdom 
as Bristol milk. This luxury was sup¬ 
ported by a thriying trade with the 
North American plantations and with 
the West Indies. The passion for co¬ 
lonial traffic was so strong that there 
was scarcely a small shopkeeper in Bris¬ 
tol who had not a venture on board of 
some ship bound for Virginia or the 
Antilles. Some of these ventures in¬ 
deed were not of the most honourable 
kind. There was, iu the Traiisatlantie 
possessions of the crown, a great de¬ 
mand for labour; and this demand was 
partly supplied by a system of crimping 
and kidnapping at the principal Eng¬ 
lish seaports. Nowhere was this syst cm 
in such .active and extensive operation 
as at Bristol. Even the first magis¬ 
trates of that city were not ashamed to 
enrich themselves by so odious a com¬ 
merce. The number of houses appears, 
from the returns of the hearth money, 
to have been, in the year 1085, just 
five thousand three hundred. We can 
hardly suppose the number of persons 
in a house to have been greater than 
in the city of London; and in-the city 
of London we learn from the best au¬ 
thority that there were then fifty-five 
persons t3 ten houses. The populatiou 
□f Bristol must therefore have been 
about twenty-nine thousand souls.* 

Norwich was the capital of a large and 
fruitful province. It was the 
residence of a Bishop and of a 
Chapter. It was the chief seat of the 

• Evelyn's Diary, June 27. IS-M; Pepya's 
Diary, June 12. 1 b6S ; Roger north’s Lives of 
Lord Keeper Gniidfnrd, and of f?ir Dudley 
North; Petty's Political Arithmetic. I have 
token Petty’s facts, but, in drawing inferences 
from them, I have been guided by King and 
Davenant, who, though not ubier men than 
he, hod the advantage of coming after him. 
As to the kidnapping for which Bristol was 
Infamous, see North’s Life of Guildford, 121. 
210., and the harangue of Jeffreys on the sub¬ 
ject. in the Impartial History of his Life and 
Death, printed with the Bloody Assizes, Hie 
style was, as usial, coarse; but I cannot 
reckon the reprimand which he gave to the 
magiatratee of Bristol among his orlmee. 
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chief manufacturo of the realm, Some 
men distin^ished by learning and 
science had recently dwelt there; and no 
place in the kingdom, except the capital 
and the UniversitiPs, had more attrae- 
tiong for the curious. The library, the 
museum, the ariary, and the botanical 
garden of Sir Thomas Browne, were 
thought by Fellows of the Royal Society 
well worthy of a long pilgrimage. 
Noiwich had also a court in miniature. 
In the heart of the city stood an old 
palace of the Dukes of Norfolk, said 
to be the largest town house in the 
kingdom out of London. In this man¬ 
sion, to which were annexed a tennis 
court, a bowling green, and a wilderness, 
stretching along the banks of tho 
Wansiim, the noble family of Howard 
frequently resided, and kept a state 
resembling that of petty sovereigns. 
Drink was sen’ed to guests in goblets 
of pure gold. The very tongs and 
shovels were of silver. Pictures by 
Italian masters adorned the walls. The 
cabinets were filled with a fine collec¬ 
tion of gems purchased by that Earl of 
Arundel whose marbles are now among 
the opaments of Oxford, Here, in the 
year 1671, Charles and his court were 
sumptuously entertained. Here, too, 
all comers were annually welcomed, from 
Christmas to Twelfth Night. Ale 
flowed ill oceans for the populace. 
Three coaches, one of which had been 
built at a cost of fivo hundred pounds 
1o contain fourteen persons, were sent 
every afternoon round the city to bring 
ladies to the festivities: and file dances 
were always followed by a luxui'ious 
banquet. When tho Duke of Norfolk 
came to Norwich, he was greeted like a 
King returning to his capital. The 
bolls of the Cathedral and of Sak^ 
Peter Maneroft were rung: the guns of 
the castle were fired; and the Mayor 
and Aldermen waited on their illustri¬ 
ous fellow citizen wdth complimentary 
addresses. In the year 1693 the popu¬ 
lation of Norwich was found, hy actual 
enumeration, to be between twenty- 
eight and twenty-nine thousand souls.* 


Far below Norwich, but still high iu 
dignity and importance, were some other 
ancient capitals of shires. . In that age 
it was seldom that a country gentleman 
wJht up with his family to London. 
The county town was his metropolis. 
He sometimes made it his residence 
during part of the fear. At aU events, 
he was often attracted thither by busi¬ 
ness and pleasure, by assizes, quarter 
sessions, Sections, musters of militia, 
festivals, and races. There were the 
halls where the judges, robed in scarlet 
and escorted by javelins and trumpets, 
opened the King’s commiseion twice a 
year. There were the markets at which 
the corn, the cattle, the wool, end the 
hops of the surrounding country were 
exposed to sale. There were the great 
fairs to which merchants came down 
from London, and where the rural 
dealer laid in his annual stores of sugar, 
stationery, cutlery, and muslin. There 
were the shops at which the bei^ 
families of the neighbourhood bought' 
grocery and millinery. Some of these 
places derived dignity from, interesting 
historical recollections, from cathedrals 
decorated by all the art and magnifi¬ 
cence of the middle ages, from palaces 
where a long succession of prelates had 
dwelt, from closes surrounded by the 
venerable abodes of deans and canons, 
and from castles which had in the old 
timoTepelled the Nevilles or De Veres, 
and which bore more recent traces of the 
vengeance of Rupert or of Cromwell. 

Conspicuous amongsttheseinterestiug 
cities, were York, the capital of 
the north, and Exeter, the capi- comitrj 
talof the west. Neither canhave 
contained much more than ten thousand 
inhabitants. Worcester, the queen of 
the cider land, had but eight thousand; 
Nottingham probably as many. Glou¬ 
cester, renowned for that resolute de¬ 
fence which had been fatal to Charles 
the First, had certainly between four 
and five thousand; Derby not quite 
four thousand. Shrewsbury wiis the 
chief place of an extensive and fertile 
district. The Court of the Marches of 


• Fiiller’a Worthies; Evelyn’s Diary, Oct. Wales wus held there. In the language 
rLV tif E. Browne, son of Sir of tho irentrv many miles round the 

Wrekin, to 7° to Bhrewobu^ was to 
County of Norwich, 2 Toig. 17 C 8 , go to town. The provincial wits ana 
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beautiee inritatsd, ae wall as they ootili most pojmious and prosperous aiaoBg 
ths'^riietis of Saint James’s Part;;, in them was Manohester. Man- n«i- 
tJw tKiQm along the side of the SevSKti j Chester had been required by 
®b(» inhabitants were about ' the Protsotor to send one representative 
thousand.* to his Parliament, and was mentioned 

: l^e populErtion of every one of theab by writers of the time of Charles the 
{dimes has, since the Bermution, much Si^nd as a busy and opulent place, 
more than doublef The {Kipulation Cotton had, during half a century, been 
of 'some has multiplied seveirfold. The brought thither from Cyprus and Smyr- 
sfreet* ^have been almost sntisely re- na; but the manufactui'e was in its 
built. Slate has succeeded to tlmtchi in&ncy. 'Whitney had not yet taught 
and brkk to timber. The pavemeBts how (he raw material might be fur- 
and the lamps, the iisfflay of wqplth in niehed in quantities almost fabulous, 
the principal shOpS, and the luiurious Arkwright had yet not taught how it 
neatness of the dw^iugs occupied by might be worked up with a speed and 
the gentry would, m ute seventeenth precision which seem magical. The 
century, have seemed mhmcuJoUB. Yet whole annual import did not, at the 
is the relative impoi^jillee of the old end of the seventeenth century, amount 
aaipitals of countieb by no means what to two millions of pounds, a quantity 
it was. Younger towns, towns which which would now hardly supply the 
are narely or never mentioned in our demand of forty-eight hours. That 
early history and which sent no repre- wonderful emperium. which in popula- 
sentatives to our early Parliaments, tion and wealth far surpasses capitals 
have, within the memory of persons so much renowned as Berlin, Madrid, 
stSl^living, grown to a greatness which end Lisbon, was then a mean and ill 
this genraation contem^tes with won- built market town, containing under 
der .and pride, not imaccompanied by six thousand people. It then had not 
awe and anxiety. a single press. It now supports a 

The most eminent of these towns hundred printing establishments^ It 
were indeed known in the seventeenth then had not a single coach. It now 
century as respectable seats of indus- supports twenty coachtnakers.* 
try. Nay, their rapid progress -and Leeds was already the chief seat of 
their vast ri^eneq were then, some- the woollen manufactures of 
times descrisid in- lan^uags which Yorkshire: but the elderly in- 
seems ludicrous to a man who'has seen j^abitants could still remember the 
their present:grandeur. One of the tijne when the first brick house, then 

and long after called the Bed House, 
• The popalatUmof'Totk appears,{romthe was'built They boasted loudly ot 
return ot bapatems rad burials, in Drake's their increasing wealth, and of the im- 
History, to have hsewethout 18,000 In 1780, .nf.. nf cloth whiob took nlacc 

Hioter had only 17.000 inhabitants in 1801. ?*“f® “t clotn^ w Uicn tooK place 

The population of Worcester was nombeted in the open Sir tp' tllff-hridge. Hun- 
just btforo tbs siege in 164«. SeeNadh'sHis- dreds, nay thonsahds of pounds, had 
tory of WoroeVMshlre. , I hare ^ aUow- down in the course of one 

ance lor tlie Increase which mpjst be Hupposed , * i_ i. j rri_ • • 

have tA'kan place in forty jeara. In 1740, maiket flay. Xhe neiBg im- 

the population of N6ttingh^ was foiihi, portiLnce- of Lepds had attracted the 
^msrstim.to l)e iurtlO,(M)0. SreDsTings notice of successive governmente. 

Ohsries Ae First had granted munici- 
ni'liich Kin? fonud hi the remans of hearth pal prinleges to the ti>wn. OIlT!er had 
wd from the number of birttw and fjiyited it tO send one member^ tlie 
borialfl which is given in Aticyns's Hietory. 

TbejpqpBlaiti on of Bwby was 4000 in 1712, • Blome's Britannia, 1C73 ; Aikin’s Country 

See miSey^s'MS. History, qtiotBil is Lysona’s TouXia Manohester ; MnncKester Dlrectozy, 
Uagua S^^ltannia. The popal^os of Shrews- l^MS; Baines, Hiatory of the Cotton Manu- 
tmxy WM aaportained, in 199ti, by actual enu- Caoture. The best inforuiAtion whlnh I have 
meratisa. Xeto the gaieties of Shrawabnry, been ableto find, tnachint; the population of 
seoFaA^Hihia^sBeortdth^ Barqnhar’s Ifanohester in the seventeenth centuiy, is 

d uurtuii ioir ia homiv^ut by n ballEud In the oontainedin a paper drawn up by the Reverend 
PeOTOB Ubrary, of which the burden is B. Farkiiieoii, aiid’t 3 ubli 8 U 6 i in the Journal of 
“ SM|wsbur 7 for me. ” the Statistical Soci^ for OctObo: 1S4S, 
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House of Commons. But from the 
returns of the hearth money it seems 
certain that the whole population of the 
borough, an extensive district which 
contains many hamlets, did not, in the 
reign of Charles the Second, exceed 
seven thousand souls. In 1811 there 
were more than a hundred ■ and fifty 
thousand.* 

About a day’s journey south of 
■su ffloiJ 0 “ the verge of a wild 

' ' ° ' moorland tract, lay am ancient 
manor, now rich with cultivation, then 
barren and unenclosed, which was 
known by the name of Hallamsbire. 
Iron abounded there; and, from a veiy 
early period, the rude whittles fabri¬ 
cated there had been sold all over the 
kingdom. They had indeed been 
mentioned by Geoffrey Chaucer in one 
of his Canterbury Tales. But the 
manufacture appears to have made 
little progress during the three cen¬ 
turies which followed his time. This 
languor may perhaps be explained by 
the fact that the trade was, during 
almost tho whole of this long period, 
subj ect to such regulations as the lord 
and ]}is court leet thought fit to im-' 
pose. The more delicate kinds of 
cutlery were either madS in the capital, 
or brought &om the Contin ent Indeed 
it was not till the reign of George the 
First that the English surgeons ceased 
to import from France those exquisitely 
fine blades which are required for 
operations on the human frame. Most 
of tho Hallamshire forges were col¬ 
lected in a maficet town which had 
sprung up near the castle of the pror 
prietor, and which, in the reign of 
James tho First, had been a singularly 
miserable place, contaiuing about -two 
thousand inhabitants, of whom a third 
were half starved and half naked beg¬ 
gars. It seems certain from the paro¬ 
chial registers that the population did 
not amount to four thousand at the end 
of the reign of Charles the Second, 
The effects of a species of toil singularly 
unfavourable to the health and vigour 
of the human frame were at once dis- 

• Thoresby’BDucatusLeoaamdsj'Vyiiilattter'* 
Loiiils anl llmete; WurteU’s Municipal His¬ 
tory ot the Borough ot Leede. (1848.) In 1881 
had 172,009 Ishabltdita. ^987.) 


centj^ by every traveller. A Urge 
pnnmtiDU of the people had diatorUd 
IunU ' This is that Sheffield which 
ihMrNrith its dependencies, oontaius a 
hiSrared and twenty thousapd eouls, 
and - which sends forth its admirable 
knives, razora, and lancets to the far¬ 
thest ends of the wdriA* 

Birmingham' had not been tbonght 
of sufficieBt importance to re- bimuds. 
turn a member to Oliver’s Par- 
liament. Yet the manufacturers of 
Birmingham were already a busy and 
thriving race. They boasted tiiat 
their hardware was highly esteemed, 
nut indeed as now, at Pekin and Bima, 
at Bokhara and Timbuetdo, but ffi 
London, and sve^ga far off as Ireland. 
They had acquis^ Use honourable 
renown as coiners of bad money. In 
allurion to their spurious groats, some 
Tory wit had fixed on demagogues, who 
hypocritically affected zeal .against 
Popery, the nickname of Birminghams. 
Yet in 1685 the population, which is 
now little less thaniwo hundred thou¬ 
sand, did not amount tq'four thousand, 
Birmingham buttons were just begin¬ 
ning to be known,: of Birmingham 
gufts nobody had yet heard; and the 
place whence, two generations later, the 
magnificent editions of. Baskenille 
went forth to astonish all librarians 
of Europe, did not contain a single 
regular ^op where a Bible or an alma-, 
nack emtid be bought. On market 
days a bookseller named Michael. Jotm- 
son, the fiither of the' gre^ Samuel 
Johnson, came overfrtnn Xapufield, and 
opened a' stall during a few isonrs. 
This, supply of literature wag long 
found'equal to the demand.f 

• Hunter’s History ol Hall&mshim. (1848.) 
In 1851 the population o£ ShstSelU haU in¬ 
creased to 188,000. (1867.) 

t Blome’s Britannia, 1673; Dugdalo’s TVsr- 
wlckshire; North’s Examen, 321.; Prtfaoe to 
Absalom and AnMtophel; Hutton’s Hiatory 
of Bicmlngham; Boarweil's Lils of Johnson. 
In ^680 the buriaia' at Birmingham were 160, 
the baptisms 198. I think it probable that 
the annual mortality was little less than one 
in twanty.flye. In London it was cenaller- 
ably grrater. A historian of Nottingham, 
half a century later, boasted of the extraordi¬ 
nary salubrity of .ids town, where the annual 
mortality was' one in thirty. See DeripE'e 
History of Nottingham. .(1848.) In 1081 the 
populatinn of Birmingham had InoreaKd to 
232,099, (186t.) 

WW O 
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These four chief seats of our ^ 
inanufiactures deserve especial menjli 
It would he tedious to enumerate' 
the populous and opulent hives of 
dustiy whieh, a hundred and fifty years 
ago, were hamlets without 'parish 
churches, or desolate moors, inhabited 
only by grouse add wild deer. Nor 
has the change been lesshi^al in those 
outlets by which the products of the 
lilnglish looms and fortes are poured 
forth over the whole world. At present 
Liverpool contains mors than 

veqiw. 

tants. The shipping registered at her 
port amounts to between four and five 
hundred thousand Into her 

custom house h^ h^ repeatedly paid 
in one year a sum more than thrice as 
great as the whole income of the En* 
gliah crown in 1685. The receipts of 
her post office, even since the great 
reduction of the duty, exceed the sum 
which the postage of the whole kingdom 
yielded to the Luke of York. Her 
endless docks, quays, and warehouses 
are among the wonders of the world. 
Yet even those, docks and quays and 
watehmises seem hardly to suffice for 
the gigantic trade of the Mersey; afcid 
already a rival city is growing fast on 
the opposite shore. In the days of 
Charles thetS^cond Liverpool was de¬ 
scribed as a rising town which had re¬ 
cently made great advances, and which 
maintained a profitable intercourse 
with Ireland and with the sugar colo¬ 
nies. The customs had multiplied 
eightfold within sixteen years, and 
amounted to what was then considered 
as tlie immense sum of fifteen thousand 
pounds annually. But the population 
can hardly hare exceeded four thousand: 
the shipping was about fourteen hun¬ 
dred tons, less than the tonnage of a 
single modem Indiaman of the first 
class; and the whole number of sea¬ 
men belonging to the port cannot be 
estimated at more than two hundred.* 

• Blome's Britannia; Oregsou’s Antiquities 
of the County Palatine and Duchy of Lan- 
caster, Part U.; Petition from Liverpool In 
tho Mvy OonncU Book, May 10. 1SS6. In 
1090 the buriole at'Liverpool were 161, the 
baptlema L20. In 1M4 the net receipt of the 
DOStOQU at Liverpool was 4,3C5,'>20/. Sd. | 
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Such has been the progress of those 
towns where wealth is created 
mid accumulated. Not less p**”' 
ritpid has been tho progress of towns 
of a very different kind, towns in which 
wealth, created and accumulated else¬ 
where, is expended for purposes of 
health and recreation. Some of the 
most remarkable of these gay places 
have sprung into existence since the 
time of the Stuarts. Cheltenham ls 
now a greater city than any rheiten- 
which the kingdom contained ham. 
in the feeventeeuth century, London 
alone excepted. But in the sevcnteentli 
century, and at the beginning of tbt* 
eighteenth, Cheltenham was mentioned 
by local historians merely as a rural 
parish lying under the Cotswold Hills, 
and affording good ground both for til¬ 
lage and pasture. Corn grew and cattle 
browsed over the space now covered by 
that long succession of streets and vil¬ 
las.* Brighton was described 
RS a place which had once been 
thriving, which had possessed many 
small fishing barks, and wliich had, 
when at the height of prosperity, con¬ 
tained above two thousand inhabitants, 
but which was sinking fast into decay. 
The sea was gradually gaining on the 
building.^, which at length almost en¬ 
tirely disappeared. Ninety years ago 
the ruins of an old fort were to be seen 
lying among the pebbles and seaweed 
on the beach, and ancient men could 
still point out the traces of foundation.^ 
on a spot where a street of more than 
a hundred huts had been swalJowcrl 
up by the waves. So desolate wa.s the 
place after this calamity, that th e 
vicarage was thought scarcely worth 
having. A few poor fishermen, how¬ 
ever, still continued to dry their nets 
on those cliffs, on which now a town, 
more than twice as large and populous 
as the Bristol of the Stuarts, presents, 
mile after mile, its gay and fantastic 
front to tluj sea.*!* 

England, however, was not, in the 
seventeenth century, destitute of water- 

(1848.) In 1851 Liverpool oontained 375,000 
Inhabitants. (1867.) 

■ Atkyns’s Gloaoestcrablre. 

t Magi\a Britatmia ; Grose's AntiquitiBi; 
NcwBrlghthBlmstons Directory, 1770. 
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ing places, The gentry of Derbyshire smedig those who frequented the wells 
and of the neighbouring counties re-j fetfiililding a church, which the Tories, 
. paired to Buxton, where they trao, then dumineered everywhere, in- 
were lodged in low roome under sisted vd dedicating to Saint Charles 
bare rafters, and regaled with oatcake, the Martyr.* 

and with a viand which the hosts called But at the head of the English 
mutton, but which the guests suspected wateringplaces, wit^ut arival, 
to be dog. A single good house stood was Bath. The springs of that ’ 

near the spring.* Tunbridge city had been renowned from the days 
hridto Wells, lying within a day's of the Bomans. It had been, during 
journey of the capital, and in many centuries, the seat of a Bishop, 
one of the richest and most highly civi- The sick repaired thither from every 
Used parts of the kingdom, had much part of the realm. The Bine sometimes 
greater attractions. At present we see held his court there. Nevertheless, 
there .a fowu which would, a hundred Bath was then a maze of only four or 
and sixty years ago, have ranked in five hundred houses, crowded within an 
population fourth or fifth among the old wall in the vicinity of the Avon 
towns of England. The brilliancy of Pictures of whatWere considered asthe 
the shops and the luxury of the private finest of those houses are still extant, 
dwellings far surpasses anything that and greatly resemble the lowest rag 
England could then show. When the shops and pothouses of Eatcliffe High- 
court, soon after the Restoration, visited way. Travellers indeed complained 
Tunbridge Wells, there was no town: loudly of the narrowness and meanness 
but within a mile of the spring, rustic of the streets. That beautiful city 
cottages, somewhat cleaner and neater which charms even eyes familiar with 
than the ordinary cottages of that time, the masterpieces of Bramante and Pal- 
were scattered over the heath. Some ladio, and which the genius of Anstey 
of these cabins were movable, and and of Smollett, of Frances Burpey and 
were’earried on sledges from one part ofiJaDeAusteD,hasmadeclassicground, 
of the common to another. To these had not begun to exist. Milsom Street 
huts men of fashion, wearied with the itself was an open field lying far beyond 
dill and smoke of London, sometimes the walls; and hedgerows intersected 
came in the summer to breathe fresh the space which is now covered by the 
air, and to catch a glimpse of rural life. Crescent and the Circus. The poor 
During the season a kind of fair was patients to whom the waters had been 
dailyheld near the fountain. The wives rscommended lay on straw in a place 
and daughters of the Kentish farmers which, to use the language of a contom- 
came from the neighbouring villages porajy physician, was a covsrt rather 
with cream, cherries, whoatears, and than a lodging. As to the comforts and 
quails. To chaffer with them, to flirt luxuries which were to be found in the 
with them, to praise their straw hats interior of the houses of Bath by the 
and tight heels, was a refreshing pas- fashionablevisitorswhoresortedthither 
time to voluptuaries sick of the airs of in search of health or amusement, we 
actresses and maids of honour. Mil- possess information more complete and 
liners, toymen, and jewellers came down minute than can generally be obtained 
froniLondon,andopenedabazaarunder on sneh subjects, A writer who paub- 
the trees. In one booth the politician lished an account of that city a^nt 
might find his coffee and the London sixty years after the Revolution has 
Gazette; in another were gamblers accurately described the changes which 
playing deep at basset; and, on fine had taken place within his own reeol- 
evenings, the fiddles were in attendance, lection. He assures us that, in his 
and there were morris dances on the younger days, the gentlemen who visited 
elastic turf of the bowling green. In 

16B5 a subscription had jnst been raised * HbnAlres de CtrummEinb : Hasted's Kls- 

torv at Kent ; TunbrUfc Wells. ■ Oomed;, 
• Tour in Derbystdre, Py Thomas Browne, 1678;Cniiaton'sTiuibrldalaUa. 168S;)£eteUiii, 
sou of Sir Thomas. a poem on Tunbrldgo Wells, 1663. 
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tlh^-Bplriiigs slept in rooms hard^JM 
good as tl^garreta which he live^< 
copied footmen. The hoc 
dinug'roame were uncarpeted) I 
oolong brown with a wash (Bade of 
•oM and small beer, in ordar to hide 
the dirt. Not a wainscot was painted. 
Not a hearth or a chimneypieae was of 
marble. A slab of common fteeetone 
and fire irons whmh had cost &om 
three to four shillings' were thought 
anfficient for anr fireplace. Tha beat 
apartments were hong with coaipe wool¬ 
len stufif, and were fimdshed with rush- 
bottomed chairs. Beadam who take 
an interest in the .progress of hiTilisa- 
tion and of tha naefil arte will be 
grateful to the hnmble topogKpher who 
has recorded these beta, and will per¬ 
haps wish that historians of far higher 
pretmisione had sometimes spared a few 
pages from militac 7 evolutions and poli- 
tioal intrigues, forthepurpose of letting 
ns know how the parlours and bed¬ 
chambers of our ancestors looked.* 

The position of London, relatively to 
the other towns of the empire, 
was, in the rime of Charles the 
8eoon(i, &r higher than at present, ^or 
at present the population of London is 
little more than six times the population 
of Slanchester or of Liverpool. In the 
days of Obiutea the Second the popula¬ 
tion of London was more than seven¬ 
teen rimes the popolatiiCi of Srutol or 
of Norwich. It may be doubted whether 
any other instanee can be mentioned of 
a great kingdom in which the first city 
was more >hn.n seventeen times as large 
as the second. There is reason to be¬ 
lieve that) in 1685, londuu had been, 
during about half a (^tury, the moat 
populous capital in Europe. The is- 
babitante, who are now at least nine¬ 
teen bxindred tiioasuid, were then 
nrpbably little more than half a mil- 
tfoa-t London had in the world only 

• 6se ■Wood’s-History of Beth, 17a9 ; Bve- 
^*s Dteiw, June 27. 1664 ; Pepys’a Diary, 
Jme’U. IteB; fitukeloy’s ItinQmHUm Ourio- 
sam ; .rnltiasrn'r Somersetshire; Dr. Peiree's 
i^atoi^ sret Vemolxs oi the Bath, 1719, 
Boc^cL oUa vili. oba. 3.1664. I have con- 
atU^ aev^w old maps and piotur^ of Bath, 
psaUatfiaclp .one ouioos map wlmdi is sur^ 
^Boadefl Iff i ftswvofi- the prinoipBl bolldings. 
It teate ilinhats'ot N17. 

fAeomdlag to King,' U 0 ,« 00 . (l«t>-l to 
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oiK 4!ommercial riyal, sow long ago 
oiUstiripped, the mighty and opulent 
vAiStttdraam. English writers ^boasted 
the forest of masts and yardarms 
wluch coraJ^ the river from the Bridge 
to the Tower, and of the stupendous 
sums whieh were eoUected at the 
Custom House in Thames Street. 
There is, indeed, no doubt that the 
trad© of the metropolis then bore a far 
greater proportion than at present to 
the whole trade of the country; yet to 
our geBeration the honest vaunting of 
OUT ancestors must appear almost ludi- 
.crouB. The shipping which they thought 
incredibly great appears nbt to have 
exceeded seventy thousand tons. Tins 
was, indeet^ more than a third of 
the wholej^^agc of the kingdoir but 
is now a fourth of the tonnage 

of Neweafee, and is nearly equalled by 
tbe tonnage of the steam vessels of the 
Thames. The customs of London 
amounted, in 1685, to about three 
hundred and thirty thousand pounds a 
year. In our time the net duty paid 
annually, at the same plju)©» exceeds ten 
millions.*^ 

Whoever examines the maps of Lon¬ 
don which were published towards the 
close of the reign of Charles the Second 
will see that only the nucleus of the 
present capital then existed. The town 
(lid not, as now, fade by iraperceptiblo 
degrees into the country. No long 
avenues,of villas, embowered in lilacs 
andlabumuma, extended from the great 
centre of wealth and civilisation afiiost 
to the boundaries of Middlesex and far 
into the heart of Kent and Surrey. In 
the east, no part of the immense line of 
warehouses and artificial lakes which 
now stretches from the Tower to Black- 
wall had even been projected. On the 
west, Bcarcely one of those stately piles 
of building which are inhabited by the 

,1051 the poptilatien of Xioadoa exceeded 
3,900.1)00. (1857.) 

• Mac^hereon'a Histwy of CJommerce; ChiJ- 
meni'a Estinuite; Chamberlayne’s State of 
EngUBd, 1084. The tonnes «1 the Bteamara 
belonging to the port of London woe, at the 
end of 1B47, about 00,000 tons. The customs 
of the port, from IM3 to 1845, very nearly 
avenged 11,000,0001. (1846.) In 1654 the ton¬ 
nage of the Bteemere of the port of London 
OKiuntod to 188,000 tons, without rcektmJug 
vessels of th^ fifty tons. (1857.). 
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‘noble and vealtby was in eiiatenoe; 
and Chelsea, wliicL is now peopled bjfj 
more than forty thousand human bejUlglil 
was a quiet eount^ village with ab<ii(^ 
a thousand inhabitants.* On the north, 
cattle fed, and. sportsmen wandered 
with dogs and,guns, over the site of 
the borough of Marylebono, and over 
far the greater part of the epaae now 
covered by the boroughs of Finsbury 
and of the Tower Har^ets. Islington 
was almost a solitude; and poets loved 
to contrast its silence and repose with 
the din and turmoil of the monster 
London.f On the south tbe capital is 
now connected with its suburb by aeve- 
ral bridges, nut inferior in magnificence 
and solidify to the noblest works of the 
Csesars. In 1685, a single line of irre¬ 
gular arches, overhung by pOes of 
mean and crazy houses, and garnished, 
after a lashion worthy of the naked 
barbarians of Del my, with scores of 
mouldering heads, impeded the naviga¬ 
tion of the river. 

Of tho mstropolir the City, properly 
so called, was the most import- 
ant division. At the time of the 
Restoration it had been built, for the 
niD.st part, of wood and plaster; the 
fn b,ks fliot • TO used were ill 
i,a bout' ’’ere goods were 

exp ’ far into the 

Streets, .an. ., uug by the 
upper stciries. .cimens of this 

architecture may still oe segn in those 
districts which were not reached by the 
great fire. That fire had, in a few days, 
covered a space of little less than a 
square mile with the ruins of eighty- 
nine churches and of thirteen thousand 
houses. But the City bad risen again 
with a celerity which bad excited the 
admiration of neighbouring countries. 
Unfortunately, the old Hnes of the 
streets had been to a great extent 
preeerved; and those lines, originally 
traced in an age when even princesses 
performed their journeys on horseback, 
were often too narrow to allow wheeled 
carriages to pass each other with ease, 
and were therefore iU adapted for the 

* Lysons's Environs of lamfion. The bap¬ 
tisms at Ohelsea, between IS&O and I69C, were 
only forty-two a year. 

t Cowley, Dlaooursa of Solitude. 


S ence of wealthy persons in an age 
L a coach and six was a fashionable 
The style of building was, 
iar superior to that of the 
Ca^'rtpiich had perished. The ordSnary 
was brick, of much better 
quality than had formerly beai used. 
On the sites of'the ancient parish 
churches had arisen a multitude of 
new domes, towers, and spires lyhich 
bore the mark of ^e fertile genius of 
Wren. In every place save One the 
traee^ of the great devastatiem had 
been completely effaced. But the 
crowds of workmen, the aeafiblds, and 
the masses of hewn stone were still to 
he seen where the noblest of Protestant 
temples was slowly rising on tbe rains 
of the old Cathedral of St. Paul* 

The whole character of the City has, 
since that time, undergone a complete 
change. At present the bmikers, the 
merchants, and the chief shopkeepers 
repair thither on six momings.of every 
week for the transaction of business; 
but they reside in other quartets of the 
metropolis, or at suburban cotmtry seats 
surrounded by shrubberies and flower 
gardens. ' This revolution in private 
Mbits has produced a political revolu¬ 
tion of no small importance. The City 
is no longer regarded by the wealthiest 
traders with that attdoiunent which 
every maif naturally feels for his home. 
It is no longer associated in their minds 
with domestio affections and endear¬ 
ments. The fireside, the nursery, the 
social table, the quiet bed are not 
there. Bombard %eet and Thread- 
needle Street are merely places where 
men toil and accumulate. They go 
elsewhere to enjoy and to expend. On 
a Sunday, or in an evening after the 
hours of business, some courts and 
alleys, whicji.a few houis bafiws had 

* Tbe fullset and most trustworthy Inlor- 
matlDU about the state of the bnildibss of 
London at thta time is tp be derived from tbe 
maponnd drawfuaein tbeBritlob tfuoeumaud 
in- tbs Eepyslan library. Tbe badness of the 
bricks to the old hulldinys of London Is par- 
tlenlnrly mentioned in the Trav^ of tbe 
Grand Duke Coaoio. Tbere io an account of 
wnsko at St. Paul's in Ward's London 
6 py. Anas abnost athamed to quota nudi 
nanseooB baldsrdaah ; but 1 base won 'JQnsd 
to descend Bvanlosrari if posslbi^j^ ^ 
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‘bfipn sKt® with hurrying fp.et ^n4 
nnxioufi faces, ere silent as the 
of a forest. The chiefs of the inerfitaJ* 
tile interest are no long:er citizens. 
They aroid, they almost contemn, 
municipal honours and duties,. Those 
honours and duties^are abandoned to 
men who, though useful and highly 
respectable, seldom belong to the 
princely commercial houses of which 
the names are renowned throughout 
the world. 

In the seventeenth century th^ City 
was the metchant's residence. Those 
mansions of the ^eat old burghers which 
st^ exist hare been turned into count¬ 
ing houses and warehouses: but it is 
endent that they "Were originally not 
infenor in magnihcence to the dwellings 
which* were then inhabited by the 
nobility. They sometimes stand in 
retired and gloomy courts, and are ac¬ 
cessible only by inconvenient passages: 
but their dimensions are ample, and 
their aspect stately. The entrances are 
decorated with ricldy carved pillars and 
canopies. The staircases and landing 
places are not wanting ii^ grandeur. 
The floors are sometimes or wood, te?; 
sellated after the fashion of France. 
The palace of Sir Robert Clayton, in 
the Old Jewry, contained a superb ban¬ 
queting room wainscoted ^th cedar, 
and adorned with battles ^ ^ods and 
giants in fresco.* Sir Dudley North 
expended four thousand pounds, a sum 
wmeh would then have been important 
to a Duke, on the rich ftirniture of his 
reception rooms in Basinghall Streetf 
In such abodes, under the last Stuarts, 
the heads of the great firms lived splen¬ 
didly and hospitably. To their dwell¬ 
ing place they were bound by the 
strongest ties of interest and affection. 
Thera they had passed their youth, had 
made their friendahipB, had courted 
their wives, had seen their children 
grow up, had laid the remains of their 
parents in the earth, and expected that 
their own remains would be laid. That 
intense patriotism which is peculiar to 
the members of societies congregated 
within a narrow space was, in ^ch cir¬ 
cumstances,stwaigly developed. Mndon 

■ Bfelyn's Diary, Sept l>d. 167J. 

t Eoger North's Life of Sir Dudley North, 


was, to tho Londoner, what Athens waj 
to the Athenian of the age of Pericles, 
what Florence was to the Florentine, o: 
the fifteenth century. The citizen wa,« 
proud of the grandeur of his city, punc¬ 
tilious about her claims to respect, am¬ 
bitious of her offices, and zealous foi 
her fianchiaes. 

At the close of the reign of Charles 
the Second the pride of the Londoners 
was smarting from a cruel mortification. 
The old charter had been taken away; 
and the magistracy had been remodelled. 
All the civic functionaries were Tories; 
and the Wffigs, though in numbers and 
in wealth superior to their opponents, 
found themselves excluded from every 
local dignity. Nevertheless, the exter¬ 
nal splendour of the municipal govern¬ 
ment was not diminished, nay, was 
rather increased by this change. For, 
under the administration of some Pu¬ 
ritans who had lately borne rule, the 
ancient fame of the City for good cheer 
had declined: but under the new ma¬ 
gistrates, who belonged to a more fes¬ 
tive party, and at whose hoards guests 
of rank and fashion from beyond Tem¬ 
ple Bar were often awn, the Guildhall 
and the halls of the great companies 
were enlivened by many sumptuous 
banquets. During these repasts, odes, 
composed by the poet IniireatB of the 
corporation, in praise of the King, the 
Duke, and the Mayor, were sung to 
music. TJie drinking was deep, the 
shouting loud. An observant Tory, who 
had often shared in these revels, has 
remarked that the practice of huzzaing 
after drinking healths dates from this 
joyous period.* 

The magnificence displayed by the 
first civic magiitrats was almost regal. 
The gildod’coach, indeed, which is now 
annually admired by the crowd, was 
not yet a part of his state. On great 
occasions ho appeared on horseback, 
attended, by a long cavalcade inf^riar 
in magnificence only to that which, 
before a coronation, escorted the sove¬ 
reign from the Tower to Westrainster. 

> North's Ezamen. This amnelng writer 
baa preaerved a specimen of the sablimo 
raptorea In which th«i Pindar of the City ia- 
dUlffed 

*’ The wnfalpful Sir JdKd Moor I 
After ace tut Dwoe idore ! 
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Ths Iiord Mayor was nerer .soon in 
pulilic -without his rich robp, his hOod 
of black Tclvet, his gold chain, his jeWel, 
and a great attendance of harbingers 
and guards.* Nor did the "world find 
anything ludicrous in the pomp -which 
constantly surrounded him, For it was 
not more than became the place which, 
as -wielding the strength and represent¬ 
ing the dignity of the City of London, 
he was entitled to occupy in the state. 
That City, being then not only without 
equal in the country, but without se¬ 
cond, had, during fire and forty years, 
exercised almost as great an influence 
on the politics of England as Paris has, 
in our own time, exercised on the poli¬ 
tics of France. In intelligence London 
was greatly in advance of every other 
part of the kingdom. A government, 
supported and trusted by London, could 
in a day obtain such pecuniary means 
as it would have taken months to col¬ 
lect from the rest of the island. Nor 
were the military resources of the capi¬ 
tal to be despised. The power which 
the Lord Lieutenants exercised in other 
parts of the kingdom was in London 
enttusted to a Commission of eminent 
citizens. Under the orders of this Com¬ 
mission were twelve regiments of foot 
and two regiments of horse. An army 
of drapers’ apprentices and journeymen 
tailors, with common cuuncilmeo for 
captains and aldermen for colonels, 
might not indeed have been able to stand 
its ground .igninst regular troops; but 
there were then very few regular troops 
in the kingdom. A town, therefore, 
which could send forth, at an hour’s 
notice, thousands of men, ahoimding in 
natural courage, provided with tolerable 
weapons, and not altogether untinctured 
-with martial discipline, could not but 
be a valuable ally and a formidable 
enemy. Itwas notforgottenthatHamp- 
den and Pym had been protected from 
lawless tyranny by the London train- 
bands ; that, in the great crisis of the 
civil war, the London trainbands had 
marched to raise the siege of Glou¬ 
cester ; or that, in the movement against 
the mUitaiy tyrants which followed the 

• ChamberisjTie'B State of Engtaad, tB84 ; 
Anglise Metropolis, 1690; Seyniour's London, 
1734. 


1 of Richard Cromwell, the Lon- 
nhands had home a signal part. 

_._j, it is no exaggeration to eay 

thit, bnt for the hostfljty of the City, 
Charles the First would never havo been 
-vanquished, and that, without the help 
of the City, Charlgs the Second could 
scarcely have been restored. 

These considerations may serve to 
explain why, in spite of that attraction 
which had, daring a long course of years, 
gradually drawn the aristocracy west¬ 
ward,>3 few men of high rank had con¬ 
tinued, till a very recent period, to dwell 
in the vicinity of the Exchange and of 
the GuUdhall. Shaftesbury and Buck¬ 
ingham, while engaged in bitter and 
unscrupulous opposition to the govern¬ 
ment, had thought that they could uo^ 
where carry on their intrigues so con¬ 
veniently or so securely as under the 
protection of the City magistrates and 
the City militia. Shaftesbury had there¬ 
fore lived in AldersgateStreet, at ahouse 
which may etill be easily known by pi¬ 
lasters and wreaths, the gracefiil work 
of Inigo. Buckingham had ordered his 
mansion ^ax Charing Cross, once the 
jhode of Ine Archbishops of York, te 
be pulled down; and, while streets and 
alleys which are still' named after him 
were rising on that site, chose to reside 
in Dowgat^.* 

Theee, however, were rare exceptions. 
Almost all the noble families r»>iini). 
of England had long minted 
beyond the walls. The iii.strict 
where most of their town houses stood 
lies between the City and the regions 
which are now considered as fashion¬ 
able. A few great men etiU retained 
their hereditary hotels in the Strand. 
The stately dweUings on the south and 
west of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, the Piazza 
of Covent Garden, Southampton Square, 
which is DOW caUed Bloomsbury Square, 
and Sing’s Square in Soho Fields, which 
is now called Soho Square, were amoikg 
the favourite spots., Foreign princes 
were carried to see Bloomsbnty Square 
as one of the wonders of England.t 
Soho Square, which had just been built, 
was to our ancestors a subject of pride 

4 

• North’s Exsxnen, 118: Wood, Ath. Dx. 
Shfiftesbary ; The Duke of D.’s Llteay. 

t Travels ol the Grand Duke Cosmo. 
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"witli 'rtd A their posterity will hsrd^ 
sympathiee. Monmouth Square, had 
bsan the naino while the fortuiiea 
the' Buko of Monmouth flourisldl&; 
Bsd On the southern side towered his 
maasioo. The front, though ungrace¬ 
ful, was lofty and richly aionied. ®he 
walls of the principal apartmenki .were 
finely sculptured iritli fruit, foliage, 
and armonal hearings, and were hung 
with embroidered satin.* Every trace 
of this magnificence has long disap¬ 
peared ; and no ariatocratiesl .nqansian 
isto he found in that once aristoijratical 
quarter., A litti^way north from Hol- 
horn, and on thidivigls df the pastures 
nni cornfields, -tOso two celehrated 
polaceC, oocdi with an ample garden, 

t ne of them, then called Southampton 
oiSe, ajidsubscquentlyBedfordHouse, 
was removed about fifty years ago to 
taake room for a new city, which now 
eoeei*, with its squares, streets, and 
ChurAss, a vast area, renowned in the 
•eventeenth cmitoiy for peaches and 
enipcs. The other, Montague House, 
celebrated for its frescoes and furniture, 
was, B few months after Ae death of 
Charles the iSecond, bui*d to tlje 
ground, and was speedily succeeded by 
a more magnificent Montague House, 
which, having been long the repository 
of such various and precious treasures 
of art, science, .and hwom'iy as were 
scarcely ever before asseaAim under a 
single roof, has now given vlace to an 
edifice more magnificent ctilli’ 

Nearer to the Cemrt, on a space called 
Saint James’s Field’s, had just boen 
hnllt Saint James’s Square aa^ Jsrmyn' 
Street Saint James’s Church had re¬ 
cently been opened for the accommoda- 
tiou of the inhahitanta of this new 
quarter.| Golden Sijnare, which was 
in the next generation inhabited by 
loeds and ministers of state, had hot 
yet been begun. Indeed the only 
dwellings to be seen on the north of 
Pinoadilly were three ac four isolated 
and almost rural mansiona, of which. 

« Cbatfggaia^'B State at England, 1SS4; 
^nnADt'B London - Smith’s Idle ot Nolle- 

t ^djn’a Diary, Oct. 10. 1063, Jan. 19. 
1«8|. 

.,1 ®»t 1 Jaq, IJ. c. 2^.; BvelTn's Diaiy, 
Xeo. 7. last. 


the most celebrated, was the costly pilc° 
erected by Clarendon, and nicknamed 
Draikirk House. It had been purchased 
after its founder's downfall by the 
Duke of Albemarle. The Clarendon 
Hotel and Albemarle Street still pre- 
aerve the memory of the site. 

He who then rambled to what is pow 
the gayest and most crowded part of 
Bogent Street found him,self in a soli¬ 
tude, and was sometimes so fortunate 
as to have a shot at a woodcock.* On 
the north the Oxford road ran between 
hedges. Throe or four hundred yards 
to the south were the garden walls of a 
few great houses which were considered 
as quite out of town. On the west was 
a meadow renowned for a spring from 
which, long afterwards, Conduit Street 
was named. On the east was a field 
not to be passed without a shudder by 
any Londoner of that age. There, as 
in a place far from the haunts of men, 
had been dug, twenty. yrn^ .before, 
when the great plague waa waging, a 
pit into which the dead farts had 
nightly shot corpecs by scores. It was 
popularly believed that the earth was 
deeply tainted with infection, and could 
not be disturbed without imminent risk 
to human life. No foundations were 
laid there till two generations had 
passed 'without any return of the pesti¬ 
lence, %pd till the ghastly spot hadlong 
been surrounded by buildings.t 

We should greatly err if we were to 
suppoae that any of the streets and 
squares then bore the aame aspect as at 
present The great majority of the 
houses, indeed, have, siuce that time, 
been wholly, or in great part rebuilt. 
If the most fashionable parts of the 
capital could be placed before us, such 
as they tlMD were, we should be dis¬ 
gusted ,,by their squalid appearance, 
and poisoned by their uoisomd atmo- 
sphare. 

In Covent Garden a filthy and noisy 
market was held close to the dwellings 
of the great Fruit women saeamed, 

* Old G«naral OgIfiUi9rpe, who died in 
17M, used to boart that he had shot birds here 
in Aime'e relgrn, Soe Pennant's London, and 
tile Gentleman's Magazine for Julv 1765, 

t The pest field will bo aesc m maps of 
London ns late as the aid of the first's 

reign. 
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' carters fought, cabbage italks and ¥ot- Ormond, Kent, and P^broke, gate 
ten apples accumulated in heaps at G 10 and balls. It was not till 

thresholds of the Countess of ^rk^ire nukances had la^ed through n 

iiud of the Bishop of Durham.* S^le generation, and till much had 

The centre of Lincoln’s Inn Fields been wnttan about them, that the inha* 
was an open space where the rabble faitantsappliedtoFarliamentforpenms- 
congregated erery evening, within a sfen to fwrt up rails, and to plant trees.* 
few yards of Cardigan House and Win- When such the state of the 
cheater House, to hear mountebanks ha- region inhabited by the most luxurious 
rangue, to see bears dance, and to set portion o£ society, we mayseawly believe 
dogs at oxen. Rubbish was shot in that the great h^y of the population 
every part of the area. Horses were suffered what would now be eouaidered 
exercised there. The b^gars were as as in^upporteble iterances. The pave- 
noisy and importmiate as in the worst ment was detestable: all foreigner ezied 
governed cities of the Continent A shame upon it The draina^ was 
Lincoln's Inn mumper was a provezb. bad that in rainy weather the gi^ters 
The whole fraternity kneV the arms soon became torrents. Several faeetiona 
and liveries of every charitably disposed poets have commemorated the fair with 
grandee in the neighbourhood eud, as which these black rivulets roared, down 
soon as his lordship’s coach and six Snow Hill and Ludgate Hill^ beazimg 
appeared, came hopping and crawling to Fleet Ditch a vast tribute of animS 
in crowds to persecute him. These and vegetable £Lth from the stalls of 
disorders lasted, in spite of many acci* butchers and greecgrocaa. This flood 
dents, and of some l^al proceedings, was profusely throws to right and kit 
till, in the reign of George the Second, by cdaches and carts. To keep ws far 
Sir Joseph Jekyll, Master of the Rolls, &om the eairiage road as possible was 
was knocked down and nearly killed in therefore the w^ of evsty pedestrian, 
the middle of the square. Then at The mild and the timid gave the wall, 
length paJi-sadae were set up, and a ^The bold%nd athletic took it. If two 
pleasant garden laid out.f roisterers met, they coined their hats 

Saint James's Sijuarewasareceptacle in each other’s faces, and pushed each 
for all the ofial and cinders, for all the other abMzt till the weaker was shoved 
dead cats anddead dogs of Westminster, towards tho kennel. If he was a mere 
At one time a cndgel play^ kept the buUy he 'sneaked mntterijEig that 
ring there. At another time an impu- he ^ouldtflBd a time. If he was pug- 
dent squatter settled himself there, and nadous, the encounter probably ended 
built a shed for rubbish under the in a duel behind Montague House.f 
windows of the gilded saloons in which The houses were sot numbei^d. 
the first magnates of the realm, Norfolk, There would indeed have been little 


* See a ^ 

made about 1690, and* 

History of WoBtmlnster. .. 

looming, pointed wiiils some of tiie houses in 
the Piaiaa were still ocempae# hy people of 
lashiou. 

t london Spy ; Tom Brown’s ComloalViaw 
of ^ndon and WeaCminstar; Tutner’s Pro- 
poBitlona for the employing of the Poor, 1676 ; 
DttUy Counmt and Daily Journal otf June 7. 
1733 ; Case of Ulchael v. AJleatree, in 1676, 
2 Leyinz, p. 172. Miohael had been run over 
by two horses which Allestree waa breakius iu 
IJnaoln’s Inn Flelda. The dedaration set 
forth that the defmidantports denx ohivals 
nngoyeomable en nn coach, et Improvide, in- 
caute, et absqoo debita oonaidwatiena Incyrtl- 
tudinis looi ia eux driye per enx faise taact- 
able ct apt par un ooach, quels cbiyals, pur 
(»o qoe, per Utnr ferodte, qb poient estre role, 
corre but le plaintiff et le note.” 


ftdvantuge in numbering tham^A'fVof 
the coat^men, chairmen, port^ uad 
errand boys of London, a veiy snuU 
proportion could zaad. It was neces¬ 
sary to use marks wiiitih the moat iguo* 
rant could miderstand. The shops 
were therefore distinguished by painted 

Stat. M Geo. I. c. #5.; Oohudous' Joar- 
nsls, |>'eb. 95 . Moroh 2.1T2|; Loi^ii Gm*- 
dener, 1712; Evening Post, ll^h 2S. 1731. I 
hate not beki ^le to find thlfi xuunber of the 
renlng Poet; 1 therefore quote it on the 
ith of Ur. Ualoolm, who amtioni itm hla 
History of L<xadon. 

t irihres but lee Anglois, written aarij in 
the reign of Willi/im the Tliird; Swtft'a CBtjy 
Shower ; Gay'aTriyia. Johnson need to re¬ 
late a curious oonyenation which be bsdwflh 
his moOier shout giving and ts^ing tttt tfitfQ. 
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or sculptured signs, which gave a gay 
and grotesque aspect to the streets. 
ThS'^k from Charing Cross to White- 
chi^l lay through an endless succes¬ 
sion of Saracens' Heads, Royal Oaks, 
Blue Bears, and Bolden Lambs, which 
disappeared when they were no longer 
required for the direction of the com¬ 
mon people. 

When the evening closed in, the 
difficulty and danger of walking about 
London became serious indeed. The 
garret windows were opened, an4 pails 
were emptied, with little reg^ to 
those who w8m passing below. Fulls, 
bruises, and broken bones were of con¬ 
stant occurrence. For, till tlie last 
year of the reign of Charles the Second, 
most of the streets were leftin profound 
daidcnesB. Thieves and robbers plied 
their trade with impunity: yet they 
were hardly so terrible to peaceable 
citizens as another class of ruffians. It 
was a favourite amusement of dissolute 
young gentlemen to swagger by night 
about the town, breaking windows, up- 
settii^ sedans, beating quiet men, and 
odering rude caresses to pretty women. 
Several dynasties <jf those tyrants ha^, 
since the Restoration, domineered over 
the streets. The Muns and Tityre Tus 
had given place to the Hectors, and 
the Hectors had been recently succeeded 
by the Sequrers. At a later period 
arose the Nicker, the HaWcubite, and 
the yet more dreaded nameof Mohawk.* 
p«um of machinery for keeping the 
UoaSon. peace was utterly contemptible. 
There was an Act of Common Council 
which provided-that morcthan a thou¬ 
sand watchmen should be constantly 
on the alert in the city, &om sunset to 
sunrise, and that every inhabitant 
should take his turn of duty. But this 
Act was n^Ugently executed. Few of 


* Oldham's Imitation of the 3rd Satire of 
Juvenal, 1CB3; Shadwell’i Scourers, 1690, 
Msnj other anthorltios will readily ooonr to 
oil who are acquainted with the popular 
liteamture of that end the succeeding genera¬ 
tion. It may be suspected that some of the 
Tityre Tus, ilka good Cavaliers, broke Milton's 
windows shortly after the Restoration. 1 am 
oonildeBt that ns was thinking of those pests 
of London when he dlotated the noble lines,— 


•* Aadia InaasteWI tfUss, vben die doIm 
Of riot MSBuSi sJOsalSslr InU^ towert. 

And iniiuj and WstnM sad tram algtit 
ntrkmi tSt tUMtausn traDdorWrih taoNOt 
Of BoUat aotra Ia nn is t l aad iflnB.0 


those who were summoned left their 
homes : and those few generally found 
it more agreeable to tipple in alehouses 
than to pace the streets.* ■* 

It ought to bo noticed that, in the 
last year of the reign of Charles Ofhtiug 
the Second, began a great oftoniioo. 
change in the police of London, a 
change which has perhaps added as 
much to the happiness of the body of 
the people as revolutions of much 
greater fame. An ingenious proj ector, 
named Edward Heming, obtained 
letters patent conveying to him, for a 
term of years, the exclusive right of 
lighting up London. He undertook, 
for a moderate consideration, to place 
a light before every tenth door, on 
moonless nights, from Michaelmas to 
Lady Day, and from six to twelve of 
the clock. Those who now see the 
capital all the year round, from dusk 
to dawn, blazing with a splendour 
beside which the illuminations for lai 
Hogue and Blenheim would have 
looked pale, may perhaps smile to 
think of Heming’s lanterns, which 
glimmered feebly before one house in 
ten during a small part of one night in 
three. But such was not the feeling 
of his contemporaries. His scheme 
was enthusiastically applauded, and 
furiously attacked. The friends of im¬ 
provement extoUed him as the greatest 
of all the benefactors of his city. What, 
they asked, were the boasted inventions 
of Archimedes, when compared with the 
achievement of the man who hud 
turned the nocturnal shades into noon 
day ? In spite of these eloquent eulo¬ 
gies the cause of darkness was not left 
undefended. There were fools in that 
Bge who opposed the introduction of 
what was c^ed the new light as strenu- 
ouslj' as fools in our age have opposed 
the introduction of vaccination and 
railroads, as strenuously as the fools 
of an age anterior to tho dawn of his¬ 
tory doubtless opposed the intro¬ 
duction of the plough and of alphabeti¬ 
cal writiM. Many qfears after the 
date of Homing’s patent there were 
extensive districts in which no lamp 
was seen-t 

* Seymour's LonOon. 

t Angliie Hstropolis, 1690, Boot. 17. entitled, 
" of the new ligbm;" Seymour's London. 
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We may easily imagine what, in 
vndie. times, must have been the state 
I'riare. of the quarters of London which 

were peopled by tho outcasts of society. 
Among those quarters one had attained 
a scandalous preeminence. On con- 
lines ^ the City and the Temple had 
been founded, in the thirteenth century, 
a House of Camielitc Friars, distin¬ 
guished by their white hoods. The 
precinct ot this house had, before the 
lieformation, been a sanctuary for 
criminals, and still retained the privi¬ 
lege of protecting debtors from arrwt. 
Insolvents consequently were tn bo 
found in fvery dwelling,, from cellar to 
garret. Of mesc a lige proportion 
wero knaves and libertines, and were 
followed to their asylum by women 
more abandoned than themselves. The 
civil power was unable to keep order 
in a district swarming with such in¬ 
habitants ; and thus Wbitefriars became 
the favourite resort of all who wished 
to be emancipated from the restraints 
of the law. Though the immunities 
legally belonging to tho place extended 
only to cases of debt, cheats, false 
wi^csses, forgers, and highwaymen 
iiiund refuge there. For nmid-st a 
rabble so desperate no peace officer’s 
life was in safety. At the cry of 
‘‘IvL'Scue,” bullies with swords and 
euilgehs, and termagant hags with spits 
and broomsticks, poured forth by hun- 
ilreds; and the intruder was fortunate 
if he escaped back into Fleet Street, 
hustled, stripped, and pumped upon. 
Even the warrant of the Chief Justice 
of England could not be executed 
without the help of a company of 
musketeers. Such relics of the barbar¬ 
ism of the darkest nges wero to be 
found within a short walk of the cham¬ 
bers where Somers was studying history 
and law, of the chapel where Tillotson 
was j)roaching, of tho coffee house whei% 
Liyden was pa,ssing judgment on j>oeins 
ana plays, and of the hall whsre the 
Koyal Society was examining the astro¬ 
nomical systen^ Ih-iac Ne^vton.* 

Each of the Two cities which made 
up the capital of England had its own 

• Stowe's Sorvoy of London ; Shndweirs 
Squire of Alsatia; Ward’s London Spy : Stat. 
8 k 8 (hd. III. cap. 27. 


of attraction. In the metro-, 
polls of commerce the point of 
conyergenoB was the. Exchange; 
in the metropolis of lashion the Palace. 
But the Palace did not retain its influ¬ 
ence so long as the Exchange. The 
Boyolutiou completely altered the rela¬ 
tions between the Court and the higher 
classes of society. It was by degree.e 
discovered that tlie King, in his indi¬ 
vidual capacity, had very little to give; 
that coronets and garters, bishoprios 
and embassies, lordships the Trea¬ 
sury and teUerships of the Exchequor, 
nay, even charges in the royal stndand 
bedchamber, were really bestowed, not 
by him, but by his advisers. Every 
ambitious and covetous man perceived 
that he wquld consult his own interest 
far hotter by acquiring the dominion of 
a Cornish borough, and liy rendering 
good service to tho minis^ during a 
critical session, than by becoming the 
companion, or even the minion, of his 
prince. It was therefore in the ante¬ 
chambers, not of George the First and 
of George tho Second, but ofWalpolo 
and of Pelham, that the daily crowd of 
courtiers was to be found. It is ahso 
lo be remarked that the same Revolu¬ 
tion, which made it impossible that onr 
Kings should use the ^rntronage of the 
state merely for the purpose of gratify¬ 
ing their (.ersonal predilections, gave 
us several King.s unfitted by their edu¬ 
cation and habits to be gracious and 
affable hosts. They iiad been bom and 
bred on the Continent. They never 
felt themselves at home in oar island. 
If they spoke onr language, they spokS 
it inelegantly and with effbrt Our 
national character they never fully 
understood. Our national manners 
they hardly attempted to acquire. The 
most important part of their duty they 
erformed better than any ruler who 
ad preceded them: for they governed 
strictly according to law; but they 
could lint be the first gentlemen of the 
realm, the heads of polite society. If 
ever they unbent, it was in a veiy small 
circle where hardly an English face was 
to be seen; and they were never so 
happy as when they could escape for 
a summer to their native land. They 
had indeed their days of reception for 
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oiuf nobility and gentry; but the re- often came in for & ooiirteons word, 
caption wu meare matt^ of form, and This prored u faf more successful 
beeftte at lost aa solemn a ceremony kingcraft than any that bis father or 

grandfather had practised. It was not 
•Nbt such was the court of Chaz^asT ^easy for the most austere republican of 
theSecondL WhitehaJJ, when he dwelt the school of Marvel to resist the faa- 
tirare, was the focus of political intrigue cination of so much good humcuy and 
wd of fashionable ^ety. Half the affability: and many a veteran Cavalier 
^bbing and half the flirting of the in whose heart the remembrance of 
metiopoUs went on under his roof, unrequited sacrifices and eervices had 
Whoever could make himself agreeable been festering during twenty years, 
to the prince^ or could secure the good i^as compensated in one moment for 
offices of the mistress, might hime to wounds and sequestrations by his 
rise in the world without rendering sovereign’s kind nod, and “ Grod bless 
any service to the goveniment, without you, my old friend!” 
being even known by sight to any mi- Whitehall naturally became the chief 
iiister of state. Tins courtier got a staple of news. Whenever tkere was a 
frigate, and that a company; a third, rumour that anything important had 
the pardom of a ri<A offenderT a fourth, happened or was about to happen, 
& lease*^ of crown land on easy terms, people hastened thitherto obtain intel- 
If the Ehiig notified his pleasure that ligence from the fountain head. The 
a briefless lawyer should be made a galleries presented the appearance of a 
judge, dr that a libertine baronet should modem club room at an anxious time, 
be made a pew, the gravest counsellore, They were full of people inquiring 
after a lit^e murmuring, submitted.* whether the Dutch mail was in, what 
Interest, ibemfore, drew a oonstant tidings the express from France had 
press of suitors to the gates of the brought, whether John Sobiesky had 
palace; and those gates always stood beaten the Turks, whether the Doge of 
wide. The King kept open house every Genoa was really at Paris, These w^re 
day, and ail day long, for the good so- matters about which it was safe to talk 
ciety of London, the extreme Whigs aloud. But there w^e aulyects con- 
only excepted. Hardly any gentleman ceming which information was asked 
had any difficulty in making his way and given in whispers. Had Halifax 
to the ' royal presence. The levee got the better of Rochester? Was 
wtfl exat^y what the word imports, there to be a Parliament? Was the 
Some men of quality came every mom- Duke of York really going to Scotland ? 
ing to stand round ^eir master, to chat Had Monmouth redly been summoned 
^th him while his wig was combed from the Hague? Meai tried to read 
and his cravat tied, and to accompany the countenance of every minister as 
him in his early walk through the Part he went through the throng to and 
All persons who had been properly in- from the royal closet All sorts of 
troduced might, without any, special auguries were drawn from the tone in 
Invitation, go to sen him, dine, eua wWch His Majesty spoke to the Lord 
dance, and play at hazard, and zhight President, or from the laugh with 
have the pleasure of hearing Mm tell which His Majesty honoured a jest 
stories, which indeed he told remark- of the I*ord Privy Seal; and in a few 
ably.wBU, about his fli^t from Wor- hburs the hopes and fears inspired by 
cestec, and about the misery which he such slight indications had spread to 
had endured when be was a jState all the^ coffee houses from St James’s 
{ffisQuer in the hands of the canting to the Tower.* 
meddiizig nreachers of Scotland. By- ^ 

wfcmi His Majesty recognised , The aom«s from wH*I Wo flmwn my 

,'i' Information about the state of the court are 

■ Bee afrKcMffrHortb's .account of the way too munarous to recapitulate. Among them 
mwUoh'Wri^waamade a juAge, and Da- are the Dispatchee of BaiiUon, Yan Citters, 
jUndoa's acoDOBt of tin way in which Sir Bonquillo, and Adda, the Tiaveds of the Grand 
deorgofillrik wm Duke Dosmo, the Works of Bogw Noifh, the 
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■ The cofifee house must not be dis- 
timooSm miesedwith a oursoiy mention. 
aouHi. Xt might indeed at that timp 
have been not improperly called a most 
important political institution. No 
Parliament had sat for years. The 
municipal council of the City had ceased 
to speak the eenss of the citizens. Pub¬ 
lic meetings, harangues, resolutions, and 
the rest of the modem machinery of 
agitation had not yet come into fashion. 
Nothing resembling the modem news¬ 
paper existed. In such circumstances 
the cnifee houses were the chief organs 
through which the public opinion of 
the metropolis vented itself. 

The first of these estabEshments had 
been set np, in the time of the Com¬ 
monwealth, by a Turkey merchant, 
who had acquired among the Maho¬ 
metans a taste for their favourite 
beverage. The convenience of being 
able to make appointments in any part 
of the town, and of being able to pass 
evenings socially at a very small charge, 
was so great that the fashion spread 
fast. Every man of the upper or middle 
class went daily to his oofiTee house to 
leain the news and to discuss it. Every 
coffee house had one or more orators 
to whose eloquence the crowd listened 
■with admiration, and who soon be¬ 
came, what the journalists of our time 
have been call^, a fourth Estate of 
the realm. The Court had long seen 
with uneasiness the growth of this new 
power in the state. An attempt had 
been made, daring Danby’s adminis¬ 
tration, to close the'coffee houses. But 
men of aU parties missed their usual 
places of resort so much that there was 
an universal outcry. The government 
did not venture, in opposition to a 
feeling so strong and general, to enforce 
a regulation of which the legality might 
well be questioned. Since that time ten 
years had elapsed, and during those 
years the number and influence of the 
coffee houses had been constantly in¬ 
creasing. Foreigners rsmurked that 
the coffee hous^^us that which espp- 
cially distinguiened London from ail 
other cities; that the coffee house was 
the London^ B home, and that those who 

Diaries of Pepys, Hvelyn, and Taoiige,anaths 
tgemolrs of Qtammont and Beresby. 


■wished to. find a gentleman commonly 
asked, not whether he lived in Fleet 
Street or Chancery Lane, but whether 
he frequented the Grecian or the Eain- 
bow. Nobody was excluded from these 
piaaea who laid down his penny at tlio 
bar. Yet every itak and profession, 
and av^ shade of religious and poli¬ 
tical opinion, had its own head quarters. 
There were houses near Saint James’s 
Park where fops congregated, their 
heads and shoulders covered ■with black 
or flajeoi wigs, not less ample than 
those which are noitVom by the Chan¬ 
cellor and by the Sp^er of Ae House 
of Commons. The wig came from Paris; 
and so did the rest of the fine gentle¬ 
man's ornaments, his embroidered coat, 
his frnnged gloves, and the tassel which 
upheld his pantaloons. The conversa¬ 
tion was in that dialect which, long after 
it had ceased to be spoken in fashion¬ 
able circles, continued, in the mouth of 
Lbrd Foppington, to excite the mirth 
of theatres.* The atmosphere was like 
that of a perfumer’a shop. Tobacco in' 
any other form than that of richly 
scented snuff was held in abomination, 
any clown* igBorant of the usages of 
e house, callra for a pipe, the sneers - 
of the whole assembly and the short 
answers of the waiters soon convinced 
him that he had better go somewhere 
else. Nor, indeed, Would he have had 
far to go. 'foT, in general, the coffee 
foams reewd ■with tobacco like a 
guardroom; and strangers eometimea 
expressed their surprise that so many 
people should leave their own firesides 
to sit in the midst of eternal fog and 
stench. Nowhere was the ranoking 
more constant that at Will’s. That 
celebrated house, situated between 
Gsvent Garden and Bow Street, was 
saered to polite letter*. There the 
talk was about poetical justice and the 
unities of place and time. There was 
a friction for Ferrault and the moderns, 
a faetioa for Boileau and the ancients.. 

• ’The oblef pecutiarity of this dialect was 
that, in B large claas of 'm}rda, the 0 won pro> 
Dounced like A. ITitia Lord was pronocmoed" 
Lard. See VnDbwigh'e Relapse, Lord Swn- 
dertand vru a mAst^ of this gourttnne, 
jw Roger North cfdla It; and I’ttns OaM. 
nffsoted it In the hope of paadng 
gontieman, Exameo, W, 2M. 
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Oi»e gtanp debated whether Paradise 
Lost oiight not to hare been in rhyme., 
To '-sj^her an envious poetaster de- 
iI|pBstxsted that Venice Preserved ought 
M have been hooted from the stage. 
Under no roof was a greater variete of 
figures to be seen. There were Paris in 
stars and garters, clef^'men in cassocks 
and bands, pert Templars, sheepish lads 
from tlie Unirersities, translators and 
index makers in ragged coats of frieze. 
The great press was to get near the 
chair where John Diyden sat^ In 
winter that chalr‘*wBs always in the 
warmest nook bythafiro; in summer 
it stood ill the bmcony. To bow to the 
Laureate, and to hear his opiniou of 
Eaeine’s last tragedy or of Bossu’s 
treatise on epic poetry, was thought a 
privilege. A pinch from his snuff box 
W'as on honour sufficient to turn the 
head of a young enthusiast. There were 
coffee houses where the first medical 
men might be consulted. Doctor Jchh 
Kadcliffe, who, in the year 1685, rose 
to the largest practice in London, came 
daily, at the hour when the Exchange 
was full, from his house in Bow Street, 
then a fashionable part of the capital, 
■to Gatraway’s, and was to be found,‘ 
surrounded by surgeons and apothe¬ 
caries, at a partii^ar table. There 
were Puritan coffee houses Where no 
oath was heard, and where lankhaircd 
men discussed election and r^robation 
through their noses ; Jew coffee houses 
where darkeyed money changers from 
Venice and from Amsterdam greeted 
each other; and Popish coffee houses, 
where, as good Protestants believed, 
Jesuits planned, over their cups, another 
great fire, and cast silver bullets to 
shoot the King.* 

Th ese gregarious habits had no emaU 
share in forming the character of the 

• Lettrea sur les Angioisj Tom Broivn's 
Tour: tVard'g LonOou Spy ; The Oharacter of 
a Coffee Hou»i, 1673 j Tlitlea and Orders of the 
Ooffae House, ] 674; Coffee Houses vindicated, 
W7IS ; A SafaT ngolnst Oqlloe ; North's Eza- 
mcn, 336. ; iJte of Guildford, 132, ; Iilfeof Sir 
Dudley Nortla, 149.; Life of 3>r. Haddlfle, pub¬ 
lished hy'GBAl in 171B. The liveliest lesorip- 
taon of WSI'b I* in the City and Country 
House. Them ti a remarlcahls passajfe aboat 
the Influence of the oeffee bouse orators In 
Halatead’s Bnndoet Geueolosles, printed in 
1083. 
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Londoner of that age. He was, indeed, 
a different being from the rustic English¬ 
man. There was ni* then the inter¬ 
course which now exists between the 
two ckases- Only veiy great men wore 
in the habit of dividing the year be¬ 
tween town and cpnntiy. Few esquires 
came to the capital thriee in their 
lives. Nor was it yet tho practice of 
all citizens in easy eircumstancos to 
breathe the fresh air of the fields and 
woods during some weeks of every 
summer. A cockney, in a rural vil¬ 
lage, was stared at as much as if ho 
had intruded into a Eraal of Hotten¬ 
tots. On the other hand, when the 
lord of a Lincolnshire or Shropshire 
ihanor appeared in Fleet Street, he was 
as easily distinguished from the resi¬ 
dent population as a Turk or a Lascar. 
His'ifress, his gait, his accent, 
ner in which he gazed at th» 
stumbled into the. gutters, ran aigUS# 
the porters, and stood under the 
spouts, marked him out as an excellent 
subject for the operations of swindlers 
and banterers. Bullies jostled him 
into the kenn^- Hackney coachmen 
splashed him from head -to foot 
Thieves explored with perfect security 
the huge pockets of his li®Beman'.s 
coat, while he stood entranced’ by the 
splendour of the Lord Mayor’s show. 
Moneydroppere, sore from the cart's 
tail, introduced themselves to him, and 
appeared to him the most honest 
frienrlly gentlemen that ho had ever 
seen. Painted women, tho refuse of 
Lewkper Lane and ‘Whetstone Park, 
passed themselves on him for countesses 
and maids of honour. If he asked his 
way to St. James's, his informants 
sent him to Mile ^d.' If he went 
into a shop, he was instimtly discerned 
to be a fit purchaser of every thing 
that nobody else would buy, of second¬ 
hand embroidery, copper rings, and 
watches that would not go. If he 
rambled into any fashionable coffee 
house, he became a mark for the inso- 
lept derision of fops and the grave 
yyaggejy of TemplaTS. Enraged and 
mortified, he soon returned to his man¬ 
sion, and there, in the homage of his 
tenants and the conversation of his 
boon companions, found consolation for 
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{he Texations and hnmiliationa which for umTereation at a meeting of the 
he had undergone. There he was once B 07 SI Society, but wae not applied to 
more .a great man, and saw nothing any practical purpose. There were no 
above himself except when at the rauway®, exc^ a few made of timber, 
assizes he took his seat on the bench on which coals were carried from'the 
near the Judge, or when at the muster mouths of the Northumbrian pits to the 
of the militia he saluted the Lord banks of the Tyne.* There was very 
Lieutenant. , little internal commnnication by water. 

The chief cause which made the A few attempts had been made to 
nirtcuiiT {tsion of the different elements deepen and embank the natural streams, 
of of saciety so imperfect was the but with slender succesa Hardly a 
extreme difficulty which our single navigable canal had been oven 
ancestors found in passing from place project^. The English of that day 
to place. Of all inventions, the alpha- were in the habit of talking with 
bet and the printing press alone ex- mingled admiration and despair of the 
cepted, those inventions ^rhich ahri(^e immense trench by which Lewis the 
distance have done most for the civili- Fonrteenthhadmadea junction between 
sation of our species. Every improve- the Atlantic and the Mediten-anean, 
ment of the means of locomotion bene- They little thought that their country 
fits mankind morally and intellectually would, in the course of a few genera- 
as well as materially, and not only tions, be intersected, at the cost of 
facilitates the interchange of the various private adventurers, by artificial rivers 
productions of nature ' and art, hut making more than four times the 
tends to remove nationEd and provincial length of the Thames, the Severn, and 
antipathies, and to bind together all the Trent together, 
the branches of the great human family. It was by the highways that both 
In the seventeenth century the inhahi- travellers and goods generally Bvieni or 
tants of London were, for almost every passed from place to place; 
practical purpose, farther from Beading ] an^ those highways appear to have been 
than they now are from Edinburgh, and | far worse than might havo been ex- 
further from Edinburgh than they now pected from the degree of wealth and 
are from Viennk. civilisation whidi the nation hud even 

The subjects of Charles the Second then attainei^. On the beet line.s of 
were not, it is true, quite unacquainted communication the ruts were deep, the 
with that principle w^bich has, in our descents precipitous, and the way often 
own time, produced an unprecedented such as it was hardly possible to dis- 
revolution in human affaire, which has tinguish, in the dusk, from the unen- 
enabled navies to advance in face of closed heath and fen which lay on both 
wind and tide, and brigades of troops, sides. Balph Thoresby, the antiquaiy, 
attended by all their baggage and was in danger of losing his way on the 
artillery, to traverse kingdoms at apace great North Eoad, between Bamby 
equal to that of the fleetest race horse. Moor and Tuxford, and actually lost 
The Marquess of Worcester had re- his way between Doncaster and xork.f 
cently observed the expansive power of Pepys and bis wife, travelling in their 
moisture rarefiediiy heat. After many own coach, lost their way between 
experiments he ha%Bucceeded in con- Newbury and Beading. In the course 
structing a rude steam engine, wdiich of the same tour they lost their way 
he eallda a fire water work, and which near Salbbury, and were in danger of 
ha pronounced to be an admirable and having to paSs the night on the ^in.f 
most forcible instrument of propulsion.* It was only in fine weather that the 
But the Marquess was suspected to be whole breadth of the road was avsil- 
a madman, and known to be a Papist, able for wheeled vehicles. Often the 
His inventions, therefore, found no 

favourable reception. His fire water • North's life of Goiliford, 13«. 
work might, perhaps, furnish matter '■ 

* Ceatory of Inrentiona, IMd, Ko# $8. | Fepy s’b DUiry, Jan« 12. and 16. 1066i 
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wcai lay 4«p on the right and the left; 
Kid Olmya itMTov trockof flim gronod 
nee asioire the quagmire * At eueh 
tiinea obetxactioiiB aad quarrels sreae 
frequent, -and the path was epmetimes 
wodhed'im during a long time hy oor- 
tiere, peither of n^om would bie^ the 
way. It happened, almost every day, 
that coariios stuck fast, until a team of 
cattle could be procured from tomo 
neighbouring iex^- to tug them out of 
tile slough But in bad seaeoue the 
traveller had to eBCoauter inf»nveai- 
enoes still more Oerieus. Thoreeby, who 
was in the habit of trsveying between 
Leeds and tits capital baa rWded, in 
his Diary,.atufr a series of pm^ and 
disasters as might snffiee for a. journey 
to the Frozen Ocesn or to the Desert oi 
S^iaca. On one oocasion be learned 
that the floods were ogt between Ware 
and London, that paaeeugen had to 
swim for their lives, and thaha higgler 
had perished in the attempt to mosa. 
In consequence of thbse tidings he 
turned out of the high road, And was 
conducted across some meadows, where 
it was necessary fat him to ride to the 
saddle skirts in water.t In the eonrse 
of another journey he narrowly escaped 
being swept away by an inundation of 
the Trent. Hie was afterwards detained 
at Stamford four days, on aeaount of 
the state of the roa^ ahd then ven¬ 
tured topmxnnd o^ bseaose fourteen 
memboM. of Souse aif Commons, 

who were going up in a body to Pair 
lioment with guides and numerous at¬ 
tendants, took into theuoompany.j 

On ths roads of Derbyshire, tissvell^ 
were in coustimt fasi Air their necks, 
and were fcequeatiy eompeljed to al^t 
and lead thmr heaete. § The great 
route through Wales to Holyhesd mss 
in such s state that, in IdSS, a Ticaii|^,J 
going to Ireland, was five hours in 
travelling fonrtetm miles, from Saint 
'Atsaph to Conway- Between Conway 
r Beaumaris be was forced to wftlk 
great peft of the way; and his lady 
wasemriedink litter. Hie eoaeh was.! 

• Pepysti Diary, Veb. 28 . isso. 

t Thols*»^t®lary. Kay 17. ISM. 

t IbUb'^ It. ItOS- 

I Soar is DsMiymiiw, by J. Browas, aonof 
Bir Thomas Browns 1S62. Cotton’s kuiriat, 
ISTS. ,' - i ■ '' ' 


with mncb diSeulty, and by the help 
of maw handa, brought after him en- 
tifa._ Li gener^ cgyriages were taken 
te pieced at Conway, and borne, on the 
ehoulders ai stout Welsh peasanta, to 
the hleqai Straits.* In some parts of 
Kent and Suasez, none but the atrong- 
BSt horses could, in winter, get throuj^ 
the bog, in which, at every step, they 
sank deep. The markets were often 
inaccessible during several montbs. It 
is said that the fruits of the earth 
were sometimes suffered to rot in one 
place, while in another place, distant 
only a few miles, the supply fell far 
short of tijm demand. The wheeled 
carriages wer^ in this district, gener^y 
pulled by osen-t When Prince George 
of Denmark visited the etately mansion 
of Petworth in wet weather, he was 
six hours in going nine miles; and it 
was necessary that a body of sturdy 
hinds should be on each side of hi.) 
coach, in order to jmep it. Of the car¬ 
riages which conveyed hie retinns seve¬ 
ral were upset and .injured. A letter 
from one of the party has been pre¬ 
served, in which the unfortunate oour- 
tier complains that, daring fourteen 
hours, he never ones alighted, except 
when his ooaeh was overturned or stuck 
fast in the mud. t 

One chief cause of the badness of 
the roads seems to have been the de¬ 
fective state of the law. Ev«y parish 
was bound to repair the higWays 
which passed through it The peasan¬ 
try ware forced to give their gratuitous 
laboar six days in the year. If this 
was not euficient, hired labour was em¬ 
ployed, and the expense was met by a 
pawchul rate. T&t a route connect¬ 
ing two great towns, which have a 
la^ and thriv^ trade with each 
other, should be maintained at the cost 
of the rural population scattered be¬ 
tween them is obvioudy uqjust; and 
this iajusticB was peculiarly glaring in 
the case of ths great Horth r<^, which 
toraveiBed very pom and thinly inha- 

,-- -._r Soil of Clarea- 

don, Dec BO. WSO. Jan. 1.1 

f Poetl^waite'a Diet., Baade; Htetory of 

Cawldnust, inttas BibUathsoa Tapograpaica 

f Annals of 'Queen Anne, 1703, Appendix, 

No. 8. 
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Utaddutricts, aad i^KnedYtay licit and charged on ioMipdto reads, andfifteoi 
populous districts. Indeed it was not iinice'aitatisnevdismuidadbyjakUwajr 
in the power at the perishes of Snn-' tompanies. Hie cost af' convey sooe 
tingdoudiirs to mend a highway worn counted to a pcoiribitory tax op many 
by the cosutaat ^affic bkwaen the- uarfol Mtaeles. Coal isthaiticulaT was 
West Siding of Yorkshire and liondon. newer seen except inths districts where 
Soon after the Sestoration this grier- it was prodnceih or jo the districts t« 
ance attracted the notice of Parlia- which it could be earned by sea, usd 
ment; and an act, the fiiet of our raaay was indeed always known in the south 
turnpike acts, was passed, imposiiig a of Snghsnd by name of sea Cosh 
small toll on travellers and goods, lor On byroat^, ud generally tl^ugh- 
the ipuipose of he^ng some pmte of out the eonntr^osth MT Yozk ail9 wp«t 
this im^itant line of commnnication of Exetgr, goods wars oaTried by loiw 
in good repair.* This innovation,, trains of ps(4hDrBes. T^se strong aw 
however, excited many murmurs; and patient beasts, the bised of which is 
the other great avenues ^ ths capital no^ extind; were attended by a class 
were long left under the old system, of inen who seem to have home much 
A change was at length efiCect^ but resemblance to the Spanish muleteea. 
not without much difficulty. For un- A traveUer (4 humhht conditioa often 
just and absurd taxation to which men found it convenient to perform ajoniney 
are accustomed is often borne far more, mounted on a paeksaudle between two' 
willingly than the most reasonable im- baskets, under the care of these hardy 
post wmch is n^w. It was not till guides. The expose of this mode 
many toll bars had been violently eonv^ance was small. But.the earauw 
pulM down, till the troops had in moved at a foot’s pace; and in wistpc 
many districts been forced to act the cold was often insupportable.* 
against the people, and till much blood The rich commonly travelled in theii 
had been shed, that a good systraa was own carriages, with at least font horses. 
introdiiaed.t By slow degrees reason Co^n, the facetious poet, attempted 
triumphed over prejudice; and our is- to go from London to the Peak wkh a 
land is now crossed in every direction sin^ pair, but found at Saint Alban’s 
by near thirty thousand miles of turn- thal ths journey would be insupport- 
pike road. ably tedious, and altered his plant ^ 

On the beat hi^ways heavy artidea coach and rix is in our time never seen, 
were, in the time of Charles the Second, except as part of some pageant. The 
generally conveyed from place to place frequent mention tiwtrefore of such equi- 
by stage waggons. In the strajiv of pages in old books is likely to mislead 
these vehicles nestled a crowd of pus- us. We attribute to magnifioenoe what 
ssngere, who could not afford to tiavel was really the affagt of a very disagree- 
hy coach or on horsebaskj and who were able ueaesaity. Pm^le, in the time of 
prevented 1^ infirm-'ty, or 1^ the weight Charles the Second, traveHed ^rith six 
of their luggage, liom going on toot, horses, beeanae with a amdler namber 
The expensedtaransiaittingbeavygoods there was great dan^ of riioking fast 
in this way was enoiwas. From Lon- inthsinfre. STor wsdb even six horses 
don to Birmingham xhe charge was always sufficient. Yaslrugh, in the 
naven pounds a ton; from London to succeeding genara&n, described with 
Exettt twelve pound* a ton. t Thi»w*s great humour the way in which a eoun- 
about fifteen pence a ton for every-nrile, tir gentlesnxn, nesriy chosen a member 
more by a thind than was afte^ards of Parliameet, want up to London. On 

• 15 Car U 0 1 oecasiMi all the exertions of six 

t old lyrteiii are strikingly '’“***> ^ 

set forth in moziy petitknu whk^ ^ 

tbs Commons’ Jounutl of 172|. Howfierab • and Etamte* UirduiU’fl 

an opposition waa offered to the nrw > Economy of Bn^toacL U KSfi Boderlc B8 iD'> 

may be l^med from tbe OentSasUB’i liimn-i dom came fpjm Sootlead to Newcaetle OQ, A 
zineofl749. > peokbone. 

} PoBtletbwalte’B Diet., BoodB. t Gottoa’sBpistleto J. Bz9dlb#v. 
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fpoai this plougli, Eoujd not save the 
lh«i% CfiaUi from being imbedded in a 
queg^e. 

Public carriages had recently been 
much' improved. During the 
Mthn. years which immediately fol¬ 
lowed the Eestor^tion, a diligence ran 
between London and Oxford in two 
days. The. passenrars slept at Bea- 
coneflcld. At length, Si the spring of 
1669,' a great and daring innovation 
was afltempted. It was announced that 
avehiele, described as the ITyiqg Coach, 
would perform "^e whole journey be¬ 
tween sunrise and sunset. This spirited 
undertaking was soleml^ considered 
and sanctioned by tbe Heads of the 
University, and appears to have excited 
the same sort of interest which is ex¬ 
cited in our own time bj the opening of 
. a new railway. The Vicecbancellor, by 
a notice affixed in all public places, pre¬ 
scribed the hour and place of departure. 
The success of the experiment was com¬ 
plete. At six in the morning the car¬ 
riage began to move from before the 
ancient front of All Souls College; and 
at seven in the evening tbe adventurous 
gentlemen who had run the first ijsk 
wore safely deposited at thto inn in 
London.* The emulation of the sister 
University was moved; and soon a dili¬ 
gence was set up whicjf in one day 
carried passengers from Cambridge to 
the capital. - At the close of the reign 
of Charles the Second, fiying carriages 
ran thrice a week from London to the 
chief towns. But no stage coach, indeed 
no stage waggon, appears to have pro¬ 
ceeded further north than York, or 
further west than Exeter. The ordinary 
day's journey of aflying coach was about 
fifty i^es in the summer; but in winter, 
when the ways were bad add the nights 
long, little more than thirty. The Ches¬ 
ter coach, the York coach, and the Exeter 
coach generally reached London in four 
^ys during the fine eeason, but at 
i^luiatmas not till the sixth day. Tbe 
passengers, six in number, were all 
seated in the carriage. For accidents 
were SO frequwt that it would have 
been most perilous to moimt the roof. 
Tfai andinmy hue was about twopence 

* knthony A Wood’s Zilfe of blmaelf. 
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halfpenny a mile in summer, and some¬ 
what more in winter.* 

This mode of travelling, which by 
Englishmen of the present day would 
be regarded as insufferably slow; seemed 
to our ancestors wonderfully and indeed 
alarmingly rapid. In a work published 
a fewmonths before the death of Charles 
the Second, the flying coaches are ex¬ 
tolled as far superior to any similar 
vehicles ever known in the world. Their 
velocity is the subject of special com¬ 
mendation, and is triumphantly con¬ 
trasted with the sluggish pace of tho 
continental posts, But with boasts like 
these was mingled the sound of com¬ 
plaint and invective. The interests of 
large classes had been unfavourably af¬ 
fected by the establishment of the new 
diligences; and, as usual, many persons 
were, from mere stupidity and obsti¬ 
nacy, disposed to clamour against the 
innovation, simply because it was an 
innovation. It was vehemently argued 
that this mode of conveyance would be 
fatal to tbe breed of horses and to the 
noble art of horsemanship; that the 
Thames, which had long been an im¬ 
portant nursery of seamen, would erase 
to bo the chief thoroughfare from Lon¬ 
don up to Windsor and down to Graves¬ 
end ; that saddlers and spurriers would 
be ruined by hundreds; that numerous 
inns, at which mounted travellers had 
been in tbe habit of stopping, would be 
deserted, and would no longer pay any 
rent; that the new carriages were too 
hot in summer and too cold in winter; 
that the passengers were grievously an¬ 
noyed by invalids and crying children ; 
that the coach sometimes reached the 
inn BO late that it was impossible to get 
supper, and sometimes started so early 
that it was imp^ible to get breakfast. 
On these grounos it was gravely recom¬ 
mended that no public coach should be 
permitted to have more than four horses, 
to start oftener than once a week, or to 
go more than thirty miles a day. It 
was hoped that, if this regulation were 
adopted, all except the sick and the lame 
would return to the old mode of travel- 

• ChamberUyne's State of England, 1684. 
Bee alsn the USt of stage coaches and waggons 
at the end of the book, entitlad Anglhe Motro- 
t»Ua, 1660. 
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ling.' Petitions embodying such opini¬ 
ons as these were presented to the King 
in council from sexeral compEtnies of 
the City of London, from sevenil pro¬ 
vincial towns, and from the justices of 
several counties. We smile at these 
things. It is not impossible that our 
descendants, when they read the history 
of the opposition offered by cupidity 
and prejudice to the improTements of 
the nineteenth century, may smile in 
their turn.''^ 

In spite of the attractions of the 
flying coaches, it w'as still usual for 
men who enjoyed health and vigour, 
and who were not encumbered by much 
baggage, to perform long journeys on 
horseback. If tho traveller wished to 
move expeditiously he rode post. Fresh 
saddle horses and guides were to be 
procured at convenient distances along 
all the great lines of road. The charge 
was threepence a mile for each horse, 
and fourpence a stage for the guide. 
In this manner, when the ways were 
good, it was possible to travel, for a 
considerable time, as rapidly as by any 
conveyance known in England, till 
rehiiles were propelled by steam. 
There were as yet no post chaises; nor 
could those who rode in Iheir own 
roaches ordinarily procure a change of 
horses. The King, however,-and the 
great officers of state, were ableto com- 
‘maud relays. Thus Charles commonly 
went in one day from WJiitehall to 
Newmarket, a distance of about fifty- 
flvB miles through a level country; and 
this was thought by his subjects a proof 
of great activity. Evelyn performed 
the same journey in company with the 
Lord Treasurer Clifford, The coach 
was drawn by six horses, which were 
f hauged at Bishop Stortford, and again 
at Chesterford. Thl traveUerB reached 
Newmarket at night. Such a mode of 
conveyance seeiiui to have been con¬ 
sidered as a rare luxury confined to 
princes and minLsters.f 

• John Cresset'a Keaaoce lor Suppressing 
.Stage Coftcbes, 1673. These reasona were 
afterwards inserted In a tract, entitled “ llie 
Oraiid Cencem of England explained, 1673." 
fJreBset's attack on stage ooechee called forth 
some answers which I hare ccmaulted. 

f Chamberlayse's of England, 1654. 
North's Examon, 105.; Evelyn’s Diary, Oct. 
0,10.1671. 


WlaUver might be the way in which a 
journey was performed, the tra- iiijw,,- 
vellers, unless they were nume- 
roue and well armed, ran considerable 
risk of being stopped and plundered. 
The mounted highwayman, a marauder 
kn own to our gen eration only from books, 
wastebefoundon erbrymainroad. Tbo 
wastetracks which lay on the great routes 
near London were especially haunted 
by plunderers of thi.s class. Hounslow 
Heath, on the great Western Eoad, and 
Fiuchl^ Common, on the great Nor¬ 
thern Koad, were peiiiaps the most 
celebrated of these spots. The Cam¬ 
bridge scholars treniled when they 
approached Epping Forent, even in 
broad dayligjit. Seamen who had jnst 
been paid off at Chatham were often 
compelled to deliver their purses on 
fiadshiU, celebrated near a hundred 
years earlier by the greatest of poets as 
the scene of the depredations of f alstaff. 
The public authorities seem to hare 
been often at a loss how to deal with 
the plunderers. At one time it was 
announced in the Gazette that several 
persons, who were strongly suspected of 
being l^ghwaymen, but against whom 
tBere was not sufficient evidence, would 
be paraded at Newgate in riding dresses: 
their horses would also bs shown; and 
all gentlemen who had been robbed 
were invited to inspect this singular 
exhibition. On another occasion a 
pardon was publicly offered to a robber 
if he would give up some rough dia¬ 
monds, of immense value, which he 
had taken wh en he stopped the Harwich 
mail. A short time after appeped 
another proclamation, warning the inn¬ 
keepers that the eye of the Eovemment 
was upon them. Their criminal conni¬ 
vance, it was affirmed, enabled banditti 
to infest the roads with impunity. That 
these suspicions were not without 
foundation, is proved by the dying 
speeches of some penitent robbers of 
that age, who appear to have received 
from the innkeepers services much 
resembling those which Farquhar’s 
Boniface rendered to Qibbct* 

•’ See the London Oazette, May 14. 1677, 
August 4. 1687, Dec. J. 16BT. The last oon- 
teeaion ol Angnstin King, who wm the son of 
an eminent mvlne, and had been educated at 
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It traa neeessaij t6 the Baetess and 
eTeh to the Mrfety of the highwayman 
that he shonld tie a bold and sldlM 
ridsf, and that his manners and appeaj- 
anee should be aueh as suited the master 
of* fine horse. He therefore held an 
aristocratical position in the cotamnnity 
Of thieves, appeared at fashionable 
eofi% houses and gaming houses, and 
betted with men of quality On tie race 
gronnd.* Sometimes, indeed, he was t 
man of good family and education. A 
romantic interest therefore attached, 
and perhaps stS attadies, to the names 
of freebooters of this Class. The vnlpr 
eagerly drank in tales ci their ferocity 
and audaci^, ^ their oecasiotml acts of 
generosity *nd good natmfe, of their 
amours, of their miiacxilotts escapee, of 
their desperate struggles, and of their 
manly bearing at the bar and in the 
cart. Thus it was related Of William 
NeVison, the great robber of Torkshire, 
that he levied a quarterly tribute on all 
the northern drovers, and, in retnm, 
not only spared them himself, but pro¬ 
tected them against all other thieves; 
that be demanded porSee in the most 
courteous manner; that he gav*largely 
to the poor what he had taken from the 
rich; that his life was once spared by 
the royal clemency, but that he again 
tempted his fate, and at length died, in 
1686, on th« gallows of To'rk.t It was 
related how Claude Doval, the French 
page of the Duke of Bichmond, tocA to 
the road, became captain of a formidable 
gang, and had the honour to be named 
first in a royal proclamation against 
notorions oflenders; how at the head of 
his troop he stepped a lady’s coach, in 
which there was a booty of four hun¬ 
dred pounds; bow he totk Only one 
hundred, and snfifered tie fair owner to 

_ , bat was hanged at Colchester m 
16BB, Is highly ourloua, 

• AivwfU. Pray sir, han't I seen your fane 
at tVlffa eolTeebouse t 

Yes, sir, and at White’s too.— 
Beaux' Btmtagem. 

t Gent’s History of York, Another ma- 
rsuda.et thr same deaniptlon, nanradBias, 
was hanged at Salisbury In 169t. In a ballad 
which tain the Pepyalan Library, hs is repre- 
' ' as defending himself thus before Aho 

**WhUsay jov sier, ny hoDsares Lord, 

TA«t htf fii wrt ihrru la ihii ? 

mMrrrWera tbbdrnd 
JBjr IR^ nrtetMBtMi Bis*." 
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ransom the rest by dancing a corsnto 
With him on the heath; how his viva- 
eions gallantry stole away the hearts of 
bB women; how his dexterity at sword 
and pistol made him a terror to all 
men; how, at length, in the year 1670, 
he was seized when overcome by wine; 
how dames of high rank visited him in 
prison, and with tears interceded for 
his life; how the King would have 
granted a pardon, but for the interfer¬ 
ence of Judge Morton, the terror of 
highwaymen, who threatened to resign 
his office unless the law were carried 
into full effect; and how, after the exe¬ 
cution, the corj*e lay in state with all 
the pomp of scutcheons, wax lights, 
black hangings and mutes, till the same 
cruel Jud^, who had intercepted the 
mercy of the crown, sent officers to 
disturb the obsequies.* In theee anec¬ 
dotes there is doubtless a large mixture 
of fable; but they are not on that 
account unworthy of being recorded; 
for it is both an authentic and an im¬ 
portant fact that Such tales, whether 
false or true, were heard by our ances¬ 
tors with eagerjtess and faith. 

All the various dangers by which the 
traveller wae beset were greatly 
increased by darkness. He was 
therefore commonly desirous of having 
the shelter of a roof during the night; 
and suchshelter it was not difficult to ob¬ 
tain. Fromavery eaidyperiodtheinnsof 
England had been renowned. Our first 
great poet had described the excellent 
accommodation which they afforded to 
the pilgrims of the fourteenth century. 
Nine and twenty persons, with their 
horses, found room in the wide cham¬ 
bers and etebles of the Tabard in 
Southwark. The food was of the beet, 
and the wince such as drew the com¬ 
pany on to drink lareely. Two hun¬ 
dred years later, under the reign nf 
Elizabeth, William Harrison gave a 
lively description of the plenty and 
comfort of the great hostelries. The 
Continent of Europe, he said, could 
show nothing like them. There were 
some in which two or three hundred 
people, with thsir horses, could without 

■ • Pope's Memoirs of Duval, mbllebed ha- 
modiatdy after the exeoutioa. Oates's Eicmv 
S ouygXtNif. Part I. 
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■difficulty be lodged and fed. Ths bed¬ 
ding, the tapestry, above all, the 
abundance of clean and fine linen was 
matter of wonder. Valuable plate Wae 
often set on the tables. Nav, there 
were signs which had cost tulrty or, 
forty pounds. In the seventeen^ cen¬ 
tury England abounded with excellent 
inns of every rank. The traveller 
sometimes, in a small village, lighted 
on n public house such as Walton has. 
described, where the brick floor was 
swept clean, where the walls were stuck 
round with ballads, where the sheets 
smelt of lavender, and where a blazing 
fire, a cup of jgood ale, and a dish of 
trouts fresh from the neighbouring 
brook, were to be procured at smafi 
charge. At the larger houses of enter¬ 
tainment wore to be found b eds hung with 
sUk, choice cookery, and claret reual 
to the best which was drunk in Lon¬ 
don.* The innkeepers too, it was said, 
were not like other innkeepers. On 
the Continent the landlord was the 
tyrant of those who crossed th e thres¬ 
hold. In England he Was a servant 
Never was an Englishman more at 
heme than when he took his ease in his 
inn. Even men of fortune. Who might 
in their own mansions have enjoyed 
every luxury, were often in the habit of 
passing tbeir evenings in the parlour of 
seme neighbouring house of public 
entertainment. They seem' to have 
thought that comfort and freedom could 
in no other place be enjoyed in equal 
perfection. This feeling continued 
during many generations to be a 
national peciiarity. The liberty and 
j oUity of inns long furnished matter to 
our novelists and dramatists. Johnson 
declared that a tavern chair Was the 
throne of human felicity; and Shen- 
stone gently comjdained that no private 
roof, however friendly, gave the wan¬ 
derer so warm a welcome as that which 
wa,s to be found at an inn. 

Many conveniences, which were un¬ 
known at Hampton Court and "White¬ 
hall in the seventeenth century, are in 

» See the prologue to the Cmterbuiy Tales, 
Earruon’e Hiitoiioal pesai^Uini ol the Is- 
lull ctf Gi^t BritaiH) ud Pepyt’s (ucoooxit of 
hia tour In the rommw cif 1668. The exod- 
IsQoe of the EngUeb **nii notioed bi the 
Travels of the &rud Duke Coomo. 


all modem hotels. Yst on the whole 
it is certmn that the improvement of 
Dur houses of public entertainment has 
by no means kept pace with the im¬ 
provement of DUX roads and of our con¬ 
veyances. Nop is this strange; for it 
is evident that, sdl other circumstances 
being supposed equal, the inns will be 
best where the means of locomotion are 
worst. The ^uickar the rate of travel¬ 
ling, the less important is it that there 
should be numerous agreeable restiug 
places for the travelleir. A hundred 
and siity years ago asjerson who came 
up to tbe capital from a remote county 
generally required, by the way, twelve 
or fifteen m^s, and lodging for five or 
six nights. If he were a great man, 
he expected the meals and lodging to 
be comfortable, and even luxurious. At 
present we fly from York or Exeter to 
Imndon by the light of a single winter’s 
day. At present, therefore, a traveller 
seldom interrupts his journey merely 
for tbe sake of rest and refreshment. 
The consequence is that huadrads of 
excellent inns have fallen into utter 
decay. In a short time no good houses 
of that description will be found, except 
at places where strangers are likely to 
be detained by business or pleasure. 

The mode in which correspondence 
was carried on between distant 
places may*excite the scorn of 
the present generation; yet it was such 
as might have moved the admiration 
and envy of the polished nations of an¬ 
tiquity, or of the contemporaries of 
IMeigh and Cecil. A rude and imper¬ 
fect establishment of posts ftir the con¬ 
veyance of letters had been set up by 
Charles the First, and had been swept 
away by the civil war. "Duder the Com- 
monwemth the design was resumed. 
At the Restoration the proceeds of the 
Post Office, after all expenses had been 
paid, were settled on the |Dnke of York. 
On most^ lines of road the mails went 
out and came in only on the alternate 
days. In Cornwall, in the fens of Lin¬ 
colnshire, and among the hills and l^ea 
of CnmbSfland, letters were received 
only once a week. During a royal 
gress a daily post was despatched frmU' 
the capital to the place where the coort 
sojourned. There was also daily com- 
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munication between London and the 
Downs; and the same privilege was 
eometinMscxtcnded to Tunbridge WqUs 
and Batk at the seasons when those 
places were (jjowded by the great. The 
bags wen'/oarried on horseback day and 
night at the rate of about five miles an 
hour.* 6 'f, 

The revenue of this establishment 
was not derived solely ftom the charge 
for the transmission of letters. The 
Post Office alone was entitled to famish 
post horses; and, from the care with 
which this monopoly was guarded, we 
may infer that it was found profitablc.f 
If, indeed, a traveller had waited half 
an hour without being supplied, he 
might hire a horse wherever he could. 

To facilitate correspondence between 
one part of London and another was 
not originally one of the objects of 
the Post Office. But, in the reign of 
Charles the Sepond, an enterprising 
citizen of London, WiUiam Dockwray, 
set up, at great expense, a penny post, 
which delivered letters and parcels six 
nr eight times a day in the busy and 
crowded streets near the Exchange, and 
four times a day in the outsl^ts of 
the capital. This improvement waSi, 
as usual, strenuously resisted. The 
porters complained that their interests* 
were attacked, and tore down the pla¬ 
cards in which the scheme was an¬ 
nounced to the public. The excitement 
caused by Godfrey’s death, and by the 
discovery of Coleman’s papers, was then 
at the height. A cry was therefore 
raised that penny post was a Popish 
contrivance. The great Doctor Oates, 
it y^B affirm^ had hinted a suspicion 
that the Jesuits were at the bottom of 
the scheme, and that the bags, if ex¬ 
amined, would be found fell of treason. | 
'fhe utility of the enterprise was, how* 
ever, so great and obvious that all oppo¬ 
sition proved fruitless. As soon as it 
became clear that the speculation would 
be lucrative, the Duke of York com¬ 
plained of it as an infraction of his 

* Stat. IS Car. II. c. S5.; Obamberlayne's 
State of England, 16g4; AngliasHetropolls, 
1690 ; London Gazette, Jiuie'22. 16 B 5 , August 
18.1687. 

t London Gazette, Sept. 14. 1685. 

% Smilh’s Current Intelligence, March 90. 
and April 8.1680. 
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monopoly; and the courts of law de¬ 
cided in his favour.* 

The revenue of the Post Office was 
from the first constantly increasing. In 
the year of theKcstoration a committee 
of the House of Commons, after strict 
inquiry, had estimated the net receipt 
at about twenty thousand pounds. At 
the close of the reip;n of Charles the 
Second, the net r^ipt was little short 
of fifty thousand pounds ; and this was 
then thought a stupendous sum. The 
gross receipt was about seventy thou¬ 
sand pounds. The charge for convey¬ 
ing a single letter was twopence for 
eightymiles, and threepence for a longer 
distance. The postage increased in pro¬ 
portion to the.weight of the packet.f 
At present a single letter is carried to 
the extremity of Scotland or of Ireland 
for a penny; and the monopoly of post 
horses baa long ceased to exist. Yet 
the gross annual receipts of the depart¬ 
ment amount to more than eighteen 
hundred thousand pounds, and the net 
receipts to more than seven hundred 
thousand pounds. It is, therefore, 
scarcely possible to doubt that the num¬ 
ber of letters now conveyed by mail is 
seventy times the number which ^as 
so conveyed at the time of the accession 
of James the Second.} 

No part of the load which the old 
mails carried out was more im- 
portant than the newsletters. 

In 1685 nothing like the London daily 
paper of our time existed, or could 
exist. Neither the necessary capital nor 
the necessary skill was to be found. 
Freedom too was wanting, a want as 
fatal as that of either capital or skill. 
The press was not indeed at that mo¬ 
ment under a general censorship. The 
licensing act, which had been passed 
soon after the Restoration, had expired 
in 1679. Any person might therefore 
print, at his own risk, a history, a ser- 

* Anglin Metropolis, 1690. 
t Commons' Journals,. Bept. 4.1C60, March 
1. 16^; Cbomberlayne, 1684; Bavenant on 
tbe Pablic Revenue, Bisconrse IT. 

t I have left tbe text as it stood in 1648. In 
the year 1856 the gross receipt of tbe Post 
Dffico woe fnore than 2,600,000^ ; and the net 
receipt was about 1,200,1)00/. The number 
of letters conveyed by post was 476,000,000. 
(1657.) . 
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*mon, or a poem, without the prcTioua 
approbation of officer ; but the 
Judges were unanimously of opinion 
that this liberty did not extend to Ga¬ 
zettes, and that, by the common law of 
England, no man, not authorised by the 
crown, had a right to publish political 
news * While the Whig party was still 
formidable, the gorernment thought it 
expedient occasionally to connive at tho 
violation of this rule. During the 
great battle of the Exclusion Bill, many 
newspapers were suffered to appear, the 
Protestant Intelligence, the Current 
Intelligence, the Domestic Intelligence, 
the True News, the London Mercury.f 
None of these was published oftener 
than twice a week. None exceeded in 
size a single small leaf. The quantity 
of matter which one of them contained 
ill a year was not more than is often 
found in two numbers of the Times. 
After the defeat of the Whigs it was 
no longer necessary for the Xing to be 
sparing in the use of that which all his 
Judges had pronounced to be his un¬ 
doubted prerogative. At the close of 
ill's reign no newspaper was suffered to 
appear without his ^lowance: nnd his 
allowance was given exclusively to the 
]..ondon Gazette. The Londoh Gazette 
/.'nine out only on Mondays and Thurs¬ 
days. The contents generally were a 
royal proclamation, two or three Tory 
addresses, notices of t\vo oV three nro- 
inotions, an account of a skirmish oe- 
iwecn the imperial troops and the 
.TiinisBaries on the Danube, a descrip¬ 
tion of a highwayman, an announcement 
of a grand cockfight between two per¬ 
sons of honour, and an advertisement 
offering a reward for a strayed dog. 
The whole made up two pages of mode¬ 
rate size. Whatever was communicated 
respecting matters of the highest mo¬ 
ment was communicated in the most 
meagre and formal style. Sometimes, 
indeed, when the government was dis¬ 
posed to gratify the public curiosity 
respecting an important transaction, a 
broadside was put forth giving fuller 
details than cuiild be found in the Ga- 

• Loudon Gazette, May 5. and 17. 1C80.' 

t niejrc is a very curtous, and, I should 
think, auiqne oollection of th^ papers in tbo 
MuKum. 


zetto : but neither the Gazette nor any 
supplementary broadside print€d by 
authority ever contained any intelli¬ 
gence which it did not suit the purposes 
of the Court to publish. The most im¬ 
portant parliamentary debates, the most 
important state trials, recorded in our 
history, were passad over in profound 
silenee.^ In the capital the coffee 
houses supplied in some laeasure the 
place of a journal. Thither the Lon¬ 
doners fiocked, as the Athenians of old 
flocked to the market place, to hear 
whether there was any news. There 
men might learn how brutally a Whig 
had been treated the day before in 
Westminster Hall, what horrible ac¬ 
counts the letters from Edinburgh gave 
of the torturing of Covenanters, how 
grossly the Navy Board had cheated 
the crown in the victualling of the fleet, 
and what grave charges the Lord Privy 
Seal had brought against the Treasury 
in the matter of tho hearth money. But 
people who lived at a distance 
from the great theatre of poli- 
tical contention could be kept regularly 
informed of what was passing there 
only by means of newsletters. To pre¬ 
pare such letters became a calUnf^ in 
London, as it now is among the motives 
of India. The newswriter rambled 
from coffee room to coffee room, collect¬ 
ing reports^ squeezed liimself into the 
Sessions House at the Old Bailey if 
there was an interesting trial, nay, 
perhaps obtained admission to the gal¬ 
lery of Whitehall, and noticed how the 
King and Duke looked. In this way 
he gathered materials for weekly epis¬ 
tles destined to enlighten some county 
town or some bench of rustic magis¬ 
trates. Such were the sources from 
which the inhabitants of tho largest 
provincial cities, and the great body of 
the gentry and clergy, learned almost 
all that, they knew of the history of 
their own time. We must suppose that 
at Cambridge there were as many per¬ 
sons curious to know what ipis passing 
in the W'orld as at almost any place in 
the kingdom, out of London. Yet at 

* For example, there I.*! not a word In the 
Gazette about the important parliamcnUry 
proceeding of November li>86. owabout Him 
trial and acquittal of the BOv«m Eiahopt. 
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Cambridge, daring a great part of the 
reign of Charles the Second, the Doc- 
tore of Laws and (he Masters of Arts 
had no regular supply of news except 
through the London Gazette, At length 
the services of one of the collectors of 
intelligenee in the capital were em¬ 
ployed. That was a memorable day on 
which the first newsletter from London 
was laid off the table of the only coffee 
room in Cambridge.* At the seat of a 
man of fortune in th e country the news¬ 
letter was impatiently expected. Within 
a week after it had aarived it hafi been 
thumbed by twen^ families. It fur¬ 
nished the neighbomting squires with 
matter for talk over their October, and 
the neighbooAig rectors with topics 
for sharp sermons against Whiggery or 
Popery. Many of these curious jour¬ 
nals might doubtless still be detected 
by a diligent search in the archives of 
old families. Some are to be found in 
our public libraries;«and one series, 
which is not the least valuable part of 
the literary treasures Obllected by Sir 
•Tames Mackintosh, will be occasionally 
quoted in the conrse of this work.t 
It is scarcely necessary to say that 
there were then no proeincial new^ 
papers. Indeed, except in the capital 
and at the two UniTereities, there was 
scarcely a printer in the kingdom. The 
only press in England north of Trent 
appears to have been at Ybik.f 

» Roger North’s Life of Dr. John North. 
On the Bubjeot of newBlettere, seethe Nxamen, 
13B, 1 

t I tahe this opportunity of expressing my 
warm gratitude to the family of my dear and 
honour^ friend Sir James Mackintosh for 
oonfidlng to m B the materials collected by him 
at a time when he meditated a work similar 
to that, which I have undertaken. 1 hare 
never seen, and I do not believe that there any¬ 
where existe, within the same oompass, so 
noble a ooUeotion of extracts from pubUo and 
vate archives. The judgment with which 
James, in great mames of the rudest .ore 
of -history, selected what -was valuable, end 
zejeotsd what waa worthless, can be fuUy ap- 

S coclated only by one who has toiled after him 
1 the done mine. 

f Idle of Thornes Oent. A complete list 
of ah sfintlng houses in 1734 will be found in 
NicholB'eLitmajyAnsodotesof the eighteenth 
century. There had than been a great in- 
oresse wltMh s tew years in the number of 
pnsies i und yet there were ttiirty-foux eonn- 
tiss in wfflch there wts no printer, one of 
those oonntles Isdng ISL um i d i lr e. 


It was not only by means of tho’ 
London Gazette that the go- jt. nt. 
vemment undertook to furnish •srvanr. 
political instruction to the people. That 
journal contained a scanty supply of 
news without comment. Another j our- 
nal, publMhed under the patronage of 
the court, consisted of comment without 
news. This paper, called the Observa- 
tor, was edited by an old Tory pam¬ 
phleteer named Eoger Lestrange. Le- 
strange was by no means deficient in 
readiness and shrewdness; and his 
diction, though coarse, and disfigured 
by a mean and flippant jargon which 
then passed for wit in the green room 
and the tavern, was not without keen¬ 
ness and vigour. But his nature, at 
once ferocions and ignoble, showed 
itself in every line that he penned. 
When the first Observators appeared 
there was some excuse for his acrimony. 
For the Whigs were then powerful; 
and he had to contend against numerous 
adversaries, whose unscrupulous vio¬ 
lence might seem to justify unsparing 
retaliation. But in 1685 all opposition 
had been crushed. A generous spirit 
would have disdained to insult a pfirty 
which could not reply, and to aggravate 
the misery of prisoners, of exiles, of 
bereaved families: but from the malice 
of Lestrange the grave was no hiding 
place, and the house of mourning no 
sanctuary. In the last month of the 
reign of Charles the Second, William 
Jenkyn, an aged dissenting pastor of 
great note, who had been crucUy perse¬ 
cuted for no crime but that of -worship¬ 
ping God according to the fashion 
generally followed tooughout Protes¬ 
tant Europe, died of hardships and 
privations in Newgate. The outbreak 
of popular sympathy could not be re¬ 
pressed, The corpse was followed to 
the grave by a train, of a hundred and 
fifty coachee. Even courtiers looked 
sad. Even the unthinking King showed 
-some signs of concern. Lestr.angB alone 
set up a howl of savage exultation, 
laughed at the weak compassion of the 
Trimmers, proclaimed that the blas¬ 
phemous old impostor had met with a 
moat righteous punishment, and vowed 
to warn war, not only to the death, hut 
after death, with all the mpek saints 
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’ and martyrs.* Such was the spirit of 
the paper which was at this time the 
oracle of the Tory party, and especially 
of the parochial clergy. 

Literature which could be carried by 
starcur the post bag then formed the 
1 °^Son'rr greater part of the inteUectual 
Plata., nutriment ruminated by the 
country divines and country jastdces. 
The difficulty and expense of convey¬ 
ing large packeta from place to place 
was so great, that an extensive work 
was longer in making its way from 
Paternoster Row to Devonshire or 
Lancashire than it noW is in reaching 
Kentucky. How scantily a rural 
parsonage was then furnished, even 
with books the most tiacessary to a 
theologian, has already been remarked.. 
The houses of the gentry were not more 
plentifully supplied. Few knights of 
the shire had libraries so good as may 
now perpetually be found in a servants’ 
ball, or in the back parlour of a small 
shopkeeper. An esquire passed among 
his neighbours for a great scholar, if 
Hudibras and Baker's Chronicle, Tarl- 
ton’s Jests and the Seven Champions of 
Chwistendom, lay in his hall window 
among the Ashing rods and fowling 
pieces. No circulating library, no book 
society, then existed even in the capital: 
hut in the capital those students who 
could not afford to purchase largely 
had a resource. The shops of the great 
booksellers, near Saint Paul’s Church¬ 
yard, were crowded every day and all 
day long with readers; and a known 
customer was often permitted to cany a 
volume home. In the country there 
was no such accommodation; and every 
man was under the necessity of buying 
whatever he wished to read.f 

As to the lady of the manor and her 
Fiimoe daughters, their literary stores 
odacMiM. gengpgjjy consisted of a prayer 
book and a receipt book. But in truth 

« Obsmator, Jan. 29. and 81. 1686; Cal» 
zsy’s Life of Baxter; Nonou&foraust He- 
morial. 

t Cotton neme, from ids Angler, to have 
found room for his wlu»ls library In his hall 
'window; and Ootton wu a man of letters. 
Even when Franklin fiiat visited London In 
1724, edrcolatinfp librarlee were tinknown 
there. The crowd tab the taotaBeOehf Aopa in 
LitOe Britain is mentioned by Bofer Korth 
la his Ufe of his brother John. 


they lost little by living in rural seclu¬ 
sion. For, even in the highest ranks, 
and in those situaUoDs which afforded 
the gneatest facilities for mental im¬ 
provement, the English women of that 
generatioa weiw decidedly worse edu¬ 
cated than they have been at any other 
time since the leiSval of learning. At 
an eaidier period they had studied the 
masterpieces of ancient genius. In the 
present day they s^dom bestow much 
attention on the dead languages; but 
-they ^re familiar with: flie tongue of 
Pascal and Moliers, vHth the tongue of 
Dante and Tasso, wfth the tongue of 
Coethe and Schiller; nor is there any 
purer or more graceful English than 
that which acoomplislfed women now 
speak and write. But, during the lattei- 
part Of the seventeenth century, the 
culture of the female mind seems to 
have been almost entirely neglected. 
If a damsel had the least smattering of 
Kterature she was regarded as a prodigy. 
Ladies highly bom, highly bred, and 
naturally quick witted, were nnable to 
write a line in their mother tongue 
without solecisms and faults of epelhng 
,such as a charity girl would now he 
ashamed to commit.* 

The explanation may easily bo found. 
Extravagant licentiousness, the natural 
effect of ei^ravagant austerity, was now 
the mode i and licentiousness had pro¬ 
duced its ordinary effect, the moral and 
intellectual degradation of women. To 
their personal beauty, it was the fashion 
to pay rude and impudent homage. 
But me admiration and desire which 
they inspired were seldom mingled 
with resect, with affection, or with 
any chivalrous sentiment. The quali¬ 
ties which fit them to be companions, 
advisers, confidential friends, rather 
repeUed than attracted the libertines 
of Whitehall. In that conrf, a maid of 
honour who dressed in such a manner 

• One instoDoe will suffice. Queen Morv, 
the denghter of James, had exoallent natural 
aidlities, had been educated by a Biahap, was 
fund of hlstety and poetry, and was resartal 
by very eminent men as a superior woman. 
'Ihare la, In the library at tbeHa^e, aenperb 
English Bible which was delivered to her 
vdien she was Drowned In Westmlnstor Abbey, 
fh the atle paffe arattese words in her Own 
hand," Ibis booh whs given the King and I, 
at our crownatlon. Marie 21." 
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full juBticB to a white hosom, 
j significantly, who danced 
ly, who excelled in pert 
repartee, who was not ashamed to romp 
with Lords of the Bedchamber and 
Captains of the Ouards, to sing sly 
verses with sly expression, or to put on 
a page's dress for ft frolic, was more 
likely to bo foUowed and admired, 
more likely to be honoured with royal 
attentions, more likely to win a rich 
and noble husband than Jane Glrey or 
Lucy Hutchinson would have bee^. In 
such circumstances the standard of 
fbmale attainments vraa necessarily low; 
and it was more dangerous to be above 
that standard than to be beneath it. 
Extreme ignorance and frivolity were 
thought lass unbecoming in a lady 
than the slightest tincture of pedantry. 
Of the too celebrated women whose 
faees we still admire on the walls of 
Hampton Court, few indeed were in the 
liabit of reading anything more valu¬ 
able than acrostics, lampoons, and 
translations of the Clelia and the Orahd 


of Pbalaris, that great coUega, then 
considered as the first seat of philology 
in the kingdom, could not muster such 
a stock of Attic learning as is now 
possessed by several youths at every 
great public school. It may easily be 
supposed that a dead language, ne¬ 
glected at the Universities, was not 
much studied by men of the world. In 
a former age the poetry and eloquence 
of Greece had been the delight of 
R.aleigh and Falkland. In a later age 
the poetry and eloquence of Greece 
were the delight of Pitt and Fox, of 
Windham and Grenville. But during 
thelatterpart of the seventeenth century 
there was in England scarcely one 
eminent statesman who could read with 
enjoyment a page of Sophocles or Plato. 

Good Latin scholars were numerous. 
The language of Rome, indeed, had. 
not altogether lost its imperial pre¬ 
rogatives, and was still, in many parts 
of Europe, almost indispensable to a 
traveller or a negotiator. To speak it 
well was therefore a much more com- 


CyruB. ti men accomplishment than in our time; 

The literary acquirements, even of and neither Oxford nor Cambridge 
tiUTsrj accomplished gentlemen of wanted poets who, on a great occasiwi, 

mStftI rf geni^tion, seem to havel could lay at tho foot of the throne 

'poiniij- been somewhat less solid and happy imitations of thp verses in which 


profound than at an earlier or 
a later period. Greek learning, at least, 
did not fiourish among nS tn the days 
of Charles the Second, as it hadfiourish- 
cd before the civil war, or as it again 
flourished long after the Revolution. 
There were imdoubtedly scholars to 
■whom the whole Greek literature, from 
Homer to Fhotius, was familiar: but 
such scholars were to be found almost 
exclusively among the clergy resident 
at the Universities, and even at the 
Universities were few, and were not 
fully appreciated. At Cambridge it 
was not thought by any means neces¬ 
sary that a divine should be able to 
read the Gospels in the original* 
Nor was the standard at Oxford higher. 
■Wljen, in the reign ofWilliam the Third, 
Christ Church rose up as one man to 
defend .the genuineness of the Epistles 

• EDgerNorthtalls US that his brother John, 
who was Greek professor at Cambridge, com¬ 
plained bitterly of the neral neglect of the 
Greek tongue among the^codemloal dargy. 


Virgil and Ovid had celebrated the 
greatness of Augustus. 

Yet even the Latin was giving way 
to a younger rival Franco influenrd 
united at that time almost 
every species of ascendency. 

Her military glory was at the height. 
She had v.anquished mighty coalitions. 
She had dictated treaties. She had 
subjugated great cities and provinces. 
She had forced the Castilian pride to 
yield her the precedence. She had 
summoned Italian princes to prostrate 
themselves at her footstool. Her au¬ 
thority was supreme in all matters of 
good breeding, from a duel to a minuet. 
She determined how a gentleman’s coat 
must be cut, how long hie peruke must 
be, whether his heels must be high or 
low, and whether the lace on his hat 
must be broad or narrow. In litumturo 
she gave law to the world. The fame 
of her great writers filled Europe. No 
other country aould produce a tragic 
poet equal to Racine, a comic poet 
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equal to Moliere, a trifler bo agreeable 
as La Fontaine, a rhetorician so skilful 
as Bossurt. The literary glory of Italy 
and of Spain had set; that of Germany 
had not yet dawned. The genius, 
therefore, of the eminent men who 
adorned Faria shone forth with a 
splendour which was set off to- full 
advantage by contrast. France, indeed, 
had at that time an empire over man¬ 
kind, such as even the Boman Republic 
never attained. For, when Borne was 
politically dominant, she was in arts 
and letters the humble pupil of Greece. 
France had, over the surrounding coun¬ 
tries, at once the ascendency which 
Borne had over Greece, and the ascen¬ 
dency which Greece had over Rome. 
French was fast becAming the universal 
language, the language of fashionable 
society, the language of diplomacy. At 
several courts princes and nobles spoke 
it more accurately and politely than 
their mother tongue. In our island 
there was less of this servility than on 
the Continent. Neither our good nor 
our bad qualities were those of imita- 
tor.s. Yet even here homage was paid, 
awkwardly indeed and sullenly, to the 
literary supremacy of our neighbours.* 
The melodious Tuscan, so familiar to 
the gallants and ladies of the court of 
Elizabeth, sank into contempt. A 
gentleman who quoted Horace or 
Terrace was considered in good com- 
piaiiy as a pompous pedant. But to 
garnish his conversation with scraps of 
French was the beet proof which he 
could give of hie parts andattainments.* 
New canons of criticism, new models 
of style came into fashion. The quaint 
ingenuity which had deformed the 
Tersee of Donne, and had been a blemish 
on those of Cowley, disappeared from 
our poetry. Our prose became less 
majestic, less artfully involved, less 
variously musical than that of an earUer 
age, but more lucid, more easy, and 
better fitted for controversy and na^- 
tive. In these chants it is impossible 
not to recognise the influence of French 

• Butler, In a satire ot great asperity, 
says, 

Tor, tboosh to tnonor oordi of Greek 

And Lfttla be tba rlietftrl^aa 

Of pedAoti eoonteds lad veUrlafiKu^ 

To imotier Frenoh b 


precept and of French example. Great 
masters of our lan|iiage, in their most 
dignified compositions, afifseted to use 
French words, when English vyerds, 
quite as expressive and sonorous, were 
at hand*: an^ from France .vac im¬ 
ported the tragedy in rhyme, an exotic 
which, in our soil,tirooped, and speedily 
died. 

It would have been well if eur writers 
had also copied the decorum imiee- 
wliich their great French con- 
temporaries, with few excep- 
tionsj preserved; for the pro- lenu 
fligacy of the English plays, satires, 
songs, and levels of that age is a deep 
blot on OUT national fame. The evil 
may easily be traced to its sourcei The 
wits and the Puritans had never been 
on friendly terms. There was no sym¬ 
pathy between the two classes. They 
looked oh the whole system of human 
life from different points and in differ¬ 
ent lights. The earnest of each was 
the jest of the other. The pleasures of 
each were the torments of the other. 
To the stem precisian even the inno¬ 
cent sport of the fancy seemed a crime. 
To light and festive natures the solem¬ 
nity of the zealous brethren furnished 
copious matter of ridicule. From the Re¬ 
formation to the civil war, almost every 
writer, gifted with a fine sense of the 
ludicrous,'had taken some opportunity 
of assailing the straighthaired, snuffling, 
whining saints, who christened their 
children out of the Book of Nehemiah, 
who groaned in spirit at the sight of 
Jack in the Green, and who thought 
it impious to taste plum porridge on 
Christmas day, At length a time came 
when the laughers began to look grave 
in their turn. The rigid, ungainly 
zealots, after having furnished much 
good sport during two generations, rose 
up in arms, conquered, ruled, and, 
grimly BmUing, trod down under their 
feat the whole crowd of mockers. The 
wounds inflicted by gay and petulant 
mahee were retaliated with the gloomy 

• The most offensive instanoe which I re- 
member is In • poem on the ooronatlon of 
Cliarles the Secend by Dryden, who oertainly 
Could not plead porerty u an excuse tor bor* 
rowing words fr^ any foroign tonghfi jp- 

•* BUlwr fn ramoMT wrcalDfi jaa rvpftir ' 

Tb Uft« tb« friisbflkr of iu BBo i « •ir.'* 
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and iiBfilacable malic« peoaliar to bi^ota 
wlv> misMM tJt#ir own ranoanr for 
yittiia 3^ Iheab'es wore closed. The 
]ddy«n were fiogged. The preea waa 
ant nnder the g:uardianstup of Busters 
Reansara. The Hoses were budshsd 
fisiiai their own favourite haunts, CBni> 
hiddge and Oxford. ‘Oawiey, Cisshaw, 
and Cleveland were Reeled foom their 
foUowship*. young candidate for 
aeaderaicu honeura was no longer re¬ 
quired to write Ovidian epistles or 
Virgtlian, pastorals, bo^ was strictly 
interrogated by a iysnod of ■ lowering 
Supigliipaarians as to ibe day and hour 
when he enpenaj^sgA th^fnew birth. 
Such a syatem wnf of coi^lwfhuttRd of 
hypooritsa. Sober Sothieg and 

nitUr.^wges oompssed to tbs szpres- 
slon of aUiterity lay hid during several 
years the intense desire of license Md] 
of revenge. At Ifflsgth that desire wns 
gratified. The Restoration emancipated 
thousands of minds from a yoke which 
had becomO insuppoitahle. The old 
fight recomnienoed, but with an ani¬ 
mosity altogether new. It was now 
not a Sportive combat, bnt a war to the 
desith. The Roundhead had no bettm' 
qvnrter to expect foam those whom he 
hiid perseeuted than a cruel slave driver 
ead ttipect hum insargeut slaves still 
bearing the marha collars and 

his scourges. ‘ 

The WHi between wit and i^ritanism 
soon became a war between wit and 
monlity. The bost^y cxslted by a 
grotesque oaii|?at3ii« of virtue did not 
spare virtue ’IWcselt What^ser &c 
canting Roun^cad bad remrded with 
revermiee was insulted. Whatever he 
had prascriticdwns fovouied. Because 
he luid 'been scrupulous about triflte, 
«U Bcnruples were treated with dteisiefi.. 
Because he had coywsd bis faiiiags 
with the mask of dettstiem, men were 
-ewsoura^ to obtrude wkh Cynic rinpu- 
dritee ail their most sasndaknu vieas on 
ttte pqhfie eye. BBsansa he had punish¬ 
ed iflMt love with barijsrons seterity,; 
virm purity and coiyugsl fidelity wsre i 
rpade. * isK To that eanctimouious 
jnagoa artieh w»e his ShihlMfieth, was 
opMped anstiteriMIjipn not less absurd 
anddpnuA morb'jrliqua. As he never, 
opened bis moutib. s^pt in scriptural 


phrase, tbs new breed of wits and fine 
gimtWen never opened their mouths 
without uttMung ribaldry of wbich a 
porter would now be ashamed, and 
Bitbont calling on their Haker to curse 
them, sink them, confound them, blest 
them, and damn them. 

It is not strange, therefore, that our 
polite literature, when it revived with 
the revival of the old civil and eeeleei- 
astical polity, should have been pro¬ 
foundly immoral. A few eminent men, 
who belonged to an earlier and better 
age, were exempt from the general 
contagion. Ihe verse of Waller still 
breathed the sentiments which had 
animated a more chivalroue generation. 
Chwley, distinguished as a loyalist and 
as e. man of iettmu, raised his voice 
comageoasly against the immorality 
which diagmcedhothletters and loyalty. 
A mightier poet, tried at once by pain, 
danger, poverty,obloquy, and blindness, 
meditat^ undistmritod by the obscene 
tnmuto which raged ell arbund him, a 
song so sublime and . so holy that it 
would not have misbecome the lips of 
those ethereal Virtues whom he saw, 
with that inner uye which no calamity 
could darken, , flinging down on the 
jasper pavemenl their crowns of amar¬ 
anth and gold. The vigorous and 
fertile genius of Rutler, if it did not 
adtogether escape the prevailing infec¬ 
tion, tpek the disease in a mild form. 
But these were men whose minds had 
been trained in a world which had 
passed away. They gave place in no 
long time to a younger generation of 
wits; and of that generation; from 
Diy^n down to Durfey, the common 
characteristic was bard-hearted, shame- 
lesB, swaggering Ucestionsnees, at onae 
ineUgant and inhuman. The influence 
of these writers was doubtless noxious; 
yet less noxious than it would have 
been had they been less depraved. The 
jxnson which they adminietered was so 
steong that it wus, in no long time, 
rejected sritb nausea. None erf them 
uadcTstood the dangerous art of asso- 
maiting images of unlawful pleasure 
with all that is endearing and enno¬ 
bling. None of them was aware that 
a oertain decorum is essential even 
to yoluptuoasnees, that Papery may 
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be more aEoring than eaipoeHTe, aad , 
that the imaginatioii tp^j be far more 
powerfully mored by delicate hints 
which impel it to exert itself, than by, 
gross descriptioiis which it takes in 
passively. 

The spirit of the Antipuritan reac¬ 
tion pervades almost the whole polite 
literature of the reign of Charles the 
Second. But the veiy quintessenoe of 
that spirit will be found in the comic 
drama. Ths playhouses, shut hy the 
meddling fanatic in the day of his 
power, were again crowded. To their 
old attractions new and more powarfol 
attractions had been added. ScenMy, 
dresses, and decorations, such as would 
now be thought mean or absurd, but 
such as would have been esteemed 
incredibly magnificent by those who, 
early in the seventeenth century, sate 
on the filthy benches of the Sope, or 
under the thatched roof of the Bose, 
dazzled the eyee of the multitude. The 
fascination (rf sex was called in to aid 
the fascination of art; an4 the young 
spectator saw, with emotions unknown 
to the contemporaries of Shakspeare 
and Jonson, tender and sprightly 
heroines personated by Ibvely Women. 
Prom the day on which the theatres 
were reopened they became Beminaries 
of vice; and the evil propagated itself. 
The profligacy of the represenfations 
soon drove away sober pwple. The 
frivolous and dissolute who remained re¬ 
quired every year stronger and stronger 
stimulants. Thus tha artiets ooirupted 
the spectators, and the spectators the 
artists, till the tuipitude of the drama 
became such as must astonish all who 
arc not aware that extreme relaxation 
is the natural efEectof extreme restraint, 
and that an age of hypocrisy is, in the 
regular course of thin^, followed by an 
age of impudence. 

Nothing is more charsetoistic of the 
times than the care with which lie posts 
contrived to put all their loosest verses 
into the mouths of women. The com¬ 
positions in whirii the greatest lieense 
was taken were the epilogues. They 
were almost always recited by favourite 
actresses; and nothing charmed the 
depraved audience so muih as to hear 
lines grosriy indecent r^eated by a 


b^tiM gid, who WM supposed to 
have not yet last .her isoioeenee.* 

Dnr theatre was indited in that 
age for many pdots and cbarxctsiB to 
Spain, to France, and to the old English 
masters: but whatsrer our dramatistB 
touched they tainted- In their imita¬ 
tions the honses Oshforon’s stately 
and highspirited Castilian gentlemen 
became sties of vioe, Sh^speare’s Viola 
a procuress, hCuliere's jlisanthrope a 
ravisher, hColiere’s A^ies an adulteress. 
Nothing could be so pure or so heroic 
hut that it became foul mid ignoble 
1^ traj^fosion through those fo^ and 
ignoble min^. 

Sudi uraClIiw sfahi of the drama; 
and the drahaa was Ihe department of 
polite literature in which a poet Iqid 
the beet chanoe of obtaining a subshit- 
ency by his pen. The sale of books 
was 00 small that a man of the greatest 
name could hardly expect more than a 
pittanee for the copyright of the best 
petformaucs. Therecannotbeastfbnger 
inetance than the fate of Bryden's last 
production, the FaUes. That volume 
was published when he was universally 
admitted to be the chief of living Eng- 
flish poeta It eimtsius about twelve 
thousand lines. The versification is 
admirable, the narratives and descr^- 
tions ftiQ of life. To thia day Palamon 
and Arcite.Cymoji and Jphigeni a, Theo¬ 
dore and Honoria, are the delight both 
of critics and of sehoolboys. The col¬ 
lection iiududes AUxander’s Feast, the 
noblest ode in our langjmgc. Fm' the 
copyright Diyden rveeivedtwo hundred 
and fifty pounds, less tbmi in our.days 
has sometimes been paid fotimo articles 
in a rerfew.t Ncm doei Ihe bargain 
seem to have been a hatd one. For the 
book went off slowbr,; and the second 
edition was not requii^ till the anthor 
had bemi ten years in hie grave. By 
writiiig for the theatre it was possible 
to earn a much larger asm with mneh 
Isas tioalde. S«them made seven 
hundred peunils by one {day. i Otwsy 
wse raised from beggary to temporary 

'* Jeremy ColUer hM oerrured this odlMa 
laaQtioc with his usual force oud keeia iesa; 

t The Bontiu^ will be teuud in ^ 

Som’i edition of Drydeu. 

t BeethsUf«a{Boathsis,t!rfiU^ 
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nfflntticerbf Mn' of -his 

'C%l^|08^ cleared a hundred 

aird'til^^usdfi hy a single repreaen' 
Uaion^' the Squire of Al^tia-f ' The 
ohaeequance yroM that every man who 
had in Hw hy his wi6 wrote plapra, 
whether he had any internal vocation 
writh plays or not It was thos 
#rth Siyden. As a satirist he has 
rivalled Javenak As a didactic post 
he perhiM taight, with care and me- 
ditation, have rivaUed Lucietiu^ Of 
lyrie pd^ he is, if not the most 
snblime, idid most h|Waiit and qnrit- 
sticruig. Bnt 'tuiS^'jjKt/liue to him 
noioy rare from 

him the (bamhm $w;nI|K Ndverthe- 
le^ dh the ^eara 

w^ wasted.-riti .%isuatic comijpsition. 
fie h^ toh iiWoh judgment hot to be 
ahipqtiiat in the power of exhibiting 
chshi'cter by means of dialorae he was 
deddielit. That deficiency he did his 
Vest to conceal, sometames by surpris¬ 
ing amusing incidenta, sometimes 
by e^liely declamation, sometimes by 
harmesitns tmmbere, sometimes by 
ribaldry but too wall suited to the taste 
of a'profane and licentious pit Yet 
he never obtained any theatrical sue-*" 
oess equal to that which rewarded the 
uxartioBs of some men far inferior to 
him in general powers. He thought 
himself fortunate if he clehred a hun¬ 
dred guineas by a play; a scanty re- 
muneratioo, yet aj^rently larger than 
he could have earned in any other way 
by the same qnantity of labour.} 

The recompenee which the wits of 
that age could obtidn &om the public 
was «o small, thsrt liey were under the 
necessity of eking out their incomes by 
levying contributions on the great. 
Every rich and goodnatured lord was 
pestered by authors with a msndicancy 
so importunate, and a flattery so abjeeh 
as may in our time seem incredible. 
I)ie patron to whom a work was in- 
soriirid Stas expected to reward the 
imtdbiHtfa a of golA The fee 
paid dedication of a book was 

afleSrUt^uA ,4'‘*ger than the sum which 
atiy puUitbbr would give for the copy- 

flaobeSterist&iri of tbe Poets. 

"raaeim AoDeimtot.theEai^lih stage, 
it IsUa o( Banthern, by BbhUii. 
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' ri^b% Books were therefcre frequently' 
'PMtod merely that they might be de¬ 
dicated. -Yhis tnifiic in praise pro- 
dnced.lhe effect which might have been 
expected. Adulation pushed to the 
verge, sometimes of nonsense, and 
iometimee.of impiety, was not thought 
to disgrMe a poet. Independence, 
veracity, aelfrespecf, were things not 
required by the world from him. In 
Ixuth, he was in morals something be¬ 
tween a pandax and a beggar. 

To the other vices which degraded 
the literary character was added, to¬ 
wards the dose of the reign of Charles 
the Second, the most savage intemper¬ 
ance of party spirit. The wits, as a 
class, had been impelled by their old 
hatred of .Puritanism to take the side 
of the court, and had been foimd useful 
aUies. Dryden, in particular, had 
done good service to. the government. 
His Absalom and Achitophel, the 
greatest satire of modern, times, had 
amazed the town, had made its way 
with unprecedented rapidity even into 
rural districts, and had, wherever it 
appeared, bitterly annoyed the Exelu- 
eionista, and raised the courage of yhe 
Tories. But we must not, in the admi¬ 
ration which we naturally feel for noble 
diction and versification, forget the 
great distinctions of good and evil. 
The epirit'by which Dryden and seve¬ 
ral of bis compeers were at this timT 
animated against ths Whigs deserves 
to be called fiendish. The servile 
Judges and Sheriffs of those evil days 
could not shed blood so fast as the 
poets cried out for it. Calls for more 
victims, hideous jests on h.anging, 
bitter taunts on those who, having 
stood by the King in the hour of dan¬ 
ger, now advised him to deal mercifully 
and generously by his v^quished ene¬ 
mies, were publicly recited on the 
stage, and, that nothing might be 
wanting to the guilt and the shame, 
were recited by women, who, having 
loi^ been taught to discanl all modesty, 
were now taught to discard all compas¬ 
sion.* 

* It any reader thinke my expresslena too 
aeyere, I vrauld advlee Mm to read Dryden's 
Ik^gae to the Duke of Oulee, and to observe 
that it was spoken by a tveman. 
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'It ia s remarkttUe fiust that, while 
^ the lighter litemtnre of Eni'^ 
Hrinn to land wae thus becoming a nui- 
sance and a national disgrace, 
the English genius was efiecti^ in 
science a revolution which will, to the 
end of time, be reckoned among the 
highest achievements of the human 
intellect. Eacon had sown the good 
seed in a sluggish soil and an ungenial 
season. He had not expected an earl^ 
crop, and in his last testament had 
solemnly bequeathed hia lame to the 
next age. During a whole generation 
hia philosophy had, amidst tumults, 
wars, and proscriptions, been slowly 
ripening in a few well constituted 
minds. While factions wore struggling 
for dominion over each other, a smaU 
body of sages had turned away with 
beuBvolent disdain from the conflict, 
and had devoted themselves to the 
nobler work of extending the dominion 
of man over matter. As soon as tran¬ 
quillity was restored, these teachers 
easily found attentive audience. For 
the discipline through which the nation 
bad passed had brought the public 
mind to a temper well fitted for we re¬ 
ception of the Verulamian doctigne. 
The civil troubles had stimulated the fa¬ 
culties of the educated classes, and had 
called forth n restless activity and an in¬ 
satiable curioeity, such as had not before 
been known among us. Yet the effect of 
those troubles was that schemee of poli¬ 
tical and religious reformwere generally 
regarded with suspicion and contempt. 
During twenty years the chief employ¬ 
ment of busy an d ingenious men hadbeen 
to frame constitutione with first magis¬ 
trates, withoutfirst magistrates, with he¬ 
reditary senates, with senates appointed 
by lot, with annual senates, wiw perpe¬ 
tual senates, Intheseplansnothingwas 
omitted. AH th e detail all the nomen¬ 
clature, all the cerempnial of the imagi- 
aaiy government was ^uUy eet forth, 
Polemarchs and Phylarche, Tribes and 
(valaxtee.the Xord Archon and the Lord 
dtrategue. Which ballot boxes were 
;o be green and which red, which balls 
srere to be of gold and which of sUver, 
which magistrates ware to wear hats 
ind which black velvet cqpe with peaks, 
low the mace was to be cemed and 
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wheii'tlie h^aUk wwgitomneDTBr, thmi&* 
Kjod g hundred im% 
grav^y considered aad ittnmsed 
men of no comiiiqB {sgpacifT |uid leam- 
ii%.* Hat tlm ij^ &r'theie visions 
had gone b^; staadfiist re¬ 

publics still oon;tm^d.tp amnsehim- 
self with them, AM 'public derision 
and of a inriminedinfpBiBtJon gesenlly 
induced him to kecgt'hisfaao^ to hiin- 
eelf. It was now unpq|HJa]ihi>d ungafe 
to mutter a word 

mental laws of the monardlu: but 
daring* and ingehi^maa men in¬ 

demnify theniset^*.% tj»ating&With 
disdain vfhat had totetyboep copiffibred 
as the fmdepental lajts of natnre. 
The ti^^t had been damined 

up in dhe channel rndied violei^ 
into another. The revplQtiODazy spirit, 
ceamng.to operate in politics, hegu to 
exert itsejf with unprecedented vigour 
and hardihood in every department of 
physies. The year 1660, the era oftbe 
restoration of the old jtonstitntion,, is 
also the era &am which dma>-^ 
ascendency of the new philosophy. ]6n 
that year the Jdoyal Skxdety, d^tmed 
to be a chief agent in a long eeriss of 
llorious and salutary reforms, b^n to 
exist.t , Jn a few months experimental 
soience became all the mode. ' The 
transfusion of blood, the ponderation 
of air, the' fixation of mercuiy, euo- 
ceeded to that place in the public mitn^ . 
which had been lately occupied by the 
controversies of the Bota. Dreaau Of 
perfect.forme of goyscmujeiit made mf 
for dreams of wings wiA which ihen 
were to fly from i^C^wer to tte 
Abb ey, and df donblekMied ah^ wUeh 
were never to ftunder, in the -flercest 
storm. All classes were fuirried along 
by the prevailing sentiDM#. Qavalier 
and Botmdhead,, Cbuiebiimn and Fnii- 
tan, were for ones allied, Divines, 
jurieta, etate^OMs ,'l)Dh}«^ princes, 
sweDed hrian^ of the ^aconisn 
phUosdphy. Foets sang with emnloiis 
ferr^mr the approach of the goldsn b«, 
Cowley, in lines weighty With thoaA* 
and resplendent with wif, urged we 
chosen seed to take possession, of tlm 
promised land flowing with inilk-j|^ 

• See particnjsily HsntngtenWO rii e efc ft 

t 3ee Bprsf B Hlstoir of the Bojil BocMQr. 
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honejr, tiut Uad which their great 
deliverar aad' lawgiver had seen, as 
from the summit of Fisgah, but had 
not been jArmitted to enter.* Dryden, 
witb more eeal than knowledge, j oined 
his voice to the general acclamation, 
and foretold things which neither he 
nor anybody else tinderstood. The 
Boyal Society, he predicted, would soon 
lead us to ^e extrema verge of the 
globe, and there delight us with a 
betto: view of the moon.f Two able 
and aspiring prelates. Ward, Bishop qf 
Salisbury, and Wilkins, Bishhp of 
Chester, were conspicuona among the 
leaden of the movement, Its history 
was eloquently Written by a youngei; 
divine, who was -rising to high diatinef] 
tion in bis profession, Thomas-' &rat, 
afterwards Bishop of BochesMT. &th 
Chief Justice H^e and Lord Keeper 
Ghiildford stole some hours &om the 
business of their courts to write on 
hydrostatics. Indeed it was under the 
immediate direction of Guildford that 
the first barometen ever exposed to 
sale in London were constructed.J 
Chemistry divided, for a time, with 
wine and love, with the stage and the 
gaming table, with the intrigues of a 
eourtier and the intrigues of a dema¬ 
gogue, the attention of the fickle 
Buckingham. Bupert has the credit 
of having invent(^ mezzo^to; and 
from him is named that cunous bubble 
of glass which has long amused children 
ana puzzled phUosophers, Charles 
himself had a laboratory at Whitehall, 
and was far more active and attentive 
there than at the council board. It 
was almost necessary to the character 
of a fine gentleman to have something 
to say about airpumps and telescopes; 
and even fine ladies, now and then, 
thought it becoming to affect a taste 
for science, went in coaches and six to 
-visit the Gresham curiosities, and broke 
£>rth into cries of delight at finding that 
a magnet really attracted a needle, and 
that Si microscope really mads a fiy 
look as large as a sparrow. § 

V Oawley*a Ode to the Royal Society. 

epop UMpISW, lui versii ■hdl so. 

AnA flnr uie oee»o laanlnir on ibe ikv ; 

(hfkWB ttMQO* Mir rotllu uet^hbour* va abnU know,, 
-d And «□ tbaluBV world McurelTpry,'* 

AnoiuMlnblUf. 154 . 
t Karth!s Idle of Ouildford. 
i Fepys’s Dlaty, May 30.1837, 
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In this, as in every great stir of the 
human mind, there was doubtless some¬ 
thing which might well move a smile. 
It is the universal law that whatever 
pursuit, whatever doctrine, becomes 
fashionable, shall lose a portion of that 
dignity which it had possessed while it 
was confined to a small but earnest 
minority, and was loved for its own 
sake alone. It is true that the follies 
of some persons who, without any real 
aptitude fijr science, professed a passion 
for it, furnished matter of contemptuous 
mirth to a few malignant satirists who 
belonged to the preceding generation, 
and were not disposed to unlearn the 
of their youth.* But it is not less 
true that the great work of interpreting 
nature was performed by the T 
of that age.as it had never beforf l 
performed in any age by any : , ^ 
The spirit of Francis Bacon- 
abroad, a spirit admin^ly compounded 
of audacity and sobriety. There a 
strong persuasion that the whole world 
was full of sBorets of high moment to the 
happiness of man, and that man had, 
by his Maker, been entrusted -with the 
key which, rightly used, would give 
access to thsm. There was at the same 
time a conviction that in physics it was 
impossible to arrive at the knowledge 
of general laws except by the careful 
observation of particulai facts. Deeply 
impressed with these great truths, the 
professors of the new philosophy applied 
themselvea to their task, and, before a 
quarter of a century had expired, they 
had given ample earnest of what has 
since been achieved. Already a reform 
of agriculture had been commenced. 
New vegetables were cultivated. New 
implements of husbandry were em¬ 
ployed. New manures were applied to 
the Boiit Evelyn had, under the formal 
sanction of the Royal Society, given 
instruction to his countrymen in plant- 

* Butler -was, I think, the only man of real 
genius who, between the Rcstoratiou and the 
Bevoiutien, showed a bitter enmity to the 
naw philosophy, as it was then called. Bee 
the Satire cm the Boyal Society, end the £le-. 
phant in the Moon. 

t The cagernesa with which the agricultur¬ 
ists of that age tried experiments and intro- 
dueed improvements is well described by 
Aubrey. Bee the 21aturat History of Wiltshije, 
1633, 
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ing. Temple, in his intervals of leisure, of knowledge in which induction and 
had tried’ many experiments in horti- mathematical demonstration coopemt* 
cnltnre, and had proved that many for the discoveiy of truth, that the 
delicate ireiits, the natives of more 'English genina won in that age the 
favoured climates, might, with the help most memorable teimnphs. JohnWalH! 
of art, be grown on English ground, placed the whole system of statics one 
Medicine, which in France was still in new foundation. Edmnnd Halley in. 
abject bondage, and afforded an inex- vestigated the properties of the atmo- 
haustXble subject of just ridicule to sphere, the ebb and flow of the sea 
Mohere, had in England become an the laws of magnetism, and the conrs; 
experimental and progressive science, of the comets ; nor did he shrink from 
and every day made some new advance, toE, peril, and exile in the cause o! 
in defiance of Hippocrates and Qalen. ^ence. 'While he, on the rock oi 
The attention of speculative men had ^int Helena, mapped the constellations 
been, for the first time, directed to the of the eouthern hemisphere, our na- 
important subject of sanitary police, tional observatory was rising at Green- 
The great plague of 1665 induced them wich ; and John Flamsteed, the first 
to consider with care the defective Astronoiner Eoyal, was commencing 
architecture, draining, and ventilation that long series of observations which 
of the capital The great fire of 1666 is never mentioned without respect and 
afforded an opportunity for effecting gratitude in any part of the globe, 
extensive improv^ments. The whole But the glory of these men, eminent 
matter was diligently examined by the as they were, is cast into the shade by 
Iloyal Society; and to the suggestions the transcendent lustre of one immortal 
of that body must be partly attributed name. In Isaac Newton two kinds ol 
the changes which, though far short of intellectual power, which have little in 
what the public welfare required, yet common, and whidi are not often found 
nAde a wide difference between the together in. a very high degree ol 
new and the old London, and probably vigour, hut which nevertheless are 
put a final cloao to the ravages of dually necessary in the most sublime 
pestilence in our country.* At the departments of physics, were united as 
same time one of the founders of the they have never been united before or 
Society, Sir William Petty, created the since. Thye may have been minds as 
science of political arithmetic, the happily constituted as his for the culti- 
humble but indispensable handmaid of ration of pure mathematical science; 
political philosophy. No kingdom of there may nave been minds as happily 
nature was left unexplored. To that constituted for the cultivation of science 
period belong the chemical discoveries purely experimental: but in no other 
of Boyle, and the earliest botanical mind bare tbe demonstrative faculty 
researches of Sloane. It was then that and the inductive faculty coexisted in 
Bay made a new classification of birds such supreme excellence and perfect 
and fishes, and that the attention of harmony. Perhaps in the days of 
Woodward was first drawn towards Scotists and Thomista even his intellect 
fossils and shells. One after another might have run to waste, as many 
phantoms which had haunted the world intellects ran to waste which were infe- 
through ages of darkness fled before rior only to hie. HappUy the spirit of 
the light. Astrology and alchymy the age on which his lot was cast, 
liecame jests. Soon there was scarcely gave the right direction to his mind; 
a county in which some of the Quorum and hie mind reacted with tenfold force 
did not smile contemptuously when an on the spirit of the age. In the year 
old woman was brought before them 1685 hie fame, though splendid, was 
for riding on broomsticks or giving only dawning; but his genius was in 
cattle the murrain. But it,was in those the meridian. His great work, that 
noblest and most arduous departments work which effected a revolution in the 

most important provinces of natural 
■ Bpiwfs History of tbe Boyal Sodaty. philosophy, hud been con^leted but 

o 2 
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was not yet published, and was just 
about to be submitted to the considera- 
tion of tte Royal Society. 

It is not Tcry easy to explain why 
the nation which waa so far 
Snhc before its neighbours in science 
Fin* Art*, giioulil in ^art hare been far 
behind them. Yet such was tlie fact. 
It is true that in architecture, an art 
which is half a science, an art in which 
none but a geometrician can excel, an 
art which has no standard of grace but 
what is directly nr indirectly dcf^ndent 
on utility, an art of which the creations 
derive a part, at least, of their majesty 
from mere bulk, our country could 
boast of one truly great man, Christo¬ 
pher Wren; and the Are which laid 
London in ruins had given him an 
opportunity, unprecedented in modern 
history, of displaying his powers. The 
austere beauty of the Athenian portico, 
the gloomy sublimity of the Gothic 
arcade, he was. like almost all his con¬ 
temporaries, incapable of emulating, 
and perhaps incapable of appreciating: 
hut no man, born on our side of the 
Alps, has imitated with so much suc¬ 
cess the magnificence of the palacelikf, 
churches of Italy. Even the superb 
Lewis has left to posterity no work 
Mdiich can bear a comparison with Saint 
Paul’s. But at the close of the reign 
of Charles the Second there was not a 
single English painter or statuary 
whose name is now remembered. This 
sterility is somewhat mysterious; for 
painters and statuaries were by no 
means a despised or an ill paid class. 
Their social position was at least as 
high as at present. Their gains, when 
conipared withthe wealth of the nation 
and with the remuneration of other 
descriptions of intellectual labour, were 
<*Ton larger than at present. Indeed 
the munificent patronage which was 
extended to artists drew them to our 
shores in multitudes. Lely, who has 
preserved to us tlie rich curls, the full 
lips, and the languishing eyes of the 
frail beauties celebrated by Hamilton, 
WUR a Westphalian. He had died in 
1680, having long lived splendidly, 
having received the honour of knight¬ 
hood, and having accumulated a good 
estate out of the fruits of his skill. His 


noble collection of drawings and pic¬ 
tures w’as, after his decease, Hiliibitcd 
by tlie royal permission in the Ban¬ 
queting House at Whiteh.'ill, and was 
sold by auction for the almost incredi¬ 
ble sum of twenty-six thousand pounds, 
a sum which bore a gi’ealor proportion 
to the fortunes of the rich men of that 
day than a hundred thousand pounds 
would bear to the fortiint s of the rich 
men of our time.* Lely was suecerded 
by his countryman Godfrey Kneller, 
who was made first a knight and than 
a baronet, and who, after keeping up a 
sumptuous establishment, and after 
losing much money by unlucky sppcula- 
tinns, was still able to bequeath a large 
fortune to his family. The two Vande- 
veldes, natives of Holland, had been 
tempted by English liberality to settle 
here, and hud produced for the King 
and his nobles some of the finest sea 
pieces in the world. Another Dutch¬ 
man, Simon Varelst, painted glorious 
sunflowers and tulips for prices such 
as had never before been known. 
Verrio, a Neapolitan, covered ceilii^s 
and staircases with Oorgons and Muses, 
Nymphs and Satyrs, Virtues and Vices, 
Gods quaffing nectar, and laurelled 
princes riding in triumplu The income 
which he derived from his performances 
enabled him to keep one of the most 
expensive tables v\ England, For his 
pieces at Windsor alone he received 
seven thousand pounds, a sum then 
sufficient to make a gentlpinaii uf mode¬ 
rate wishes perfectly easy fur life, a 
sum greatly exceeding all that Dryden, 
during a literary life of forty years, 

obtained from the booksellcrs.t Verrio's 

assistant and successor, Lewis Laguerre, 
came from France, Tlie two mo.st 
celebrated sculptors of that day were 
also foreigners. Cibber, w'hose pathetic 
emblems of Fury and Melancholy still 
adorn Bedlam, was a Dane. Gibbons, 
to whose graceful fancy and delicate 
touch many of our palaces, colleges, 
and churches owe their Cne,st decora¬ 
tions, was a Dutchman. Even the 

' Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting; Lon¬ 
don Gazette, May 31. 1C83; ^'orllt's Life ot 
Guildford, 

t The preat prices paid to Varelst and 
Verrio are mentioned in Walpole’s Anecdotes 
of Painting. 
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depif^na for tho roin '\rcro marie by 
French urtipts. Indeed, it was not till 
the reifrn of George the Second that 
our country could glory in a great 
painter; and George the Third was on 
the throne before she had reason to be 
proud of any rf her sculptors. 

It is time tliat this rlescription of 
the England whirh Charles the Second 
governed should draw to a close. Yet 
one subject of the highest moment still 
remains untouched. Nothing has yet 
been said of the great body of the 
people, of those who held the ploughs, 
who tended the oxen, who toiled at the 
looms of Norwich, and signaled the 
Portland stone for Saint Paul’s. Nor 
can very much be said. The most 
numerous class is precisely the class 
respecting which wo have the most 
meagre information. In those times 
philanthropists did not yet regard it 
as a sacred duty, nor had demagogues 
yet found it a lucrative trade, to talk 
mul "WTite about the distress of the 
labourer. History was too much occu¬ 
pied with courts and camps to spare a 
line for the hut I'f the peasant or the. 
g:i]*tct of the mechanic. The pre.ss now 
ufteii sends forth in a day a greater 
qiiantitj' of discussion and declamation 
about the condition of the w'orking man 
than was publishi'd during the tM’enty- 
cight years which elapsed between the 
Restoration and the Revolution. Kut 
it would be a great error to infer from 
the increase of complaint that there lias 
been any increase of miser}'. 

The great criterion of tlie statr of the 
et«ie ■ common people is. the amount 
I'immon of thcir wugcs; and ;is four 
i*««iiio. fifths of the common people 
w'ere. in the seventeenth century, em¬ 
ployed in agriculture, it is especially 
important to a.scertain what were then 
the wages of agricultural inJu.strj. On 
this subject we have the means of 
arriving at conclusions sufficiently exact 
for our purpose. 

Sir William Prtty, whose mere asser- 
Arri. carries great weight, in- 

forms us that a labourer was by 
no means in the loy'est state 
who received for a day’s work fourpence 
wdth food, or eightpence w’ithout food. 
Four shillings a week therefore were, 
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according to Petty’s calculation, fair 
agricultural wages.* 

That this calculation w'as not rcnioto 
from the truth wc have abundant proof. 
About the beginning of the year 1685 
the justices of Warwick.^hirc, in the 
exercise of a power entrusted to tiicm 
by an Act of Elizabeth, fixed, at tlieir 
quarter sessions, a scale of wages for 
the county, and notified that eveiy 
employer who gave more than the 
authorised sum, and every working 
man j^dio received more, would be 
liable to punishment. The wages of 
the common agricultural labourer, from 
March to September, were fixed at the 
precise amount mentioned by I’cttj, 
namely four shillings a week without 
food. From September to March tho 
wages were to bo only three and six¬ 
pence a week.t 

But in that age, as in ours, the eam- 
iiig.'! of the peasant were very different 
in different parts of the kingdom. The 
wages of Warwickshire were probably 
about the avertige, and tiio.so of the 
counties near the Scottish border below 
it: but there were more favoured dis- 
^tricts. In the same year, 16H5. a gen¬ 
tleman of Devon.shire, named Richard 
Dunning, published a small tract, in 
which he described the condition of 
the poor pf that county. Thrtt he 
understood his subject w'cll it is im¬ 
possible to doubt; for a few months 
later his work was reprinted, and was, 
by the magistrates assembled in quarter 
sessions at Exeter, strongly recom¬ 
mended to the attention of all parochial 
officers. According to him, the wages 
of the Devonshire peasant were, without 
food, about five shillings a week.J 

Still better was the condition of tho 
labourer in the neighbourhood of Bury 
Saint Edmund’s. The magistrates of 
Suffolk met there in the spring of 1692 
to fix a rate of wages, and resolved 
that, where the labourer was* not 
boarded, he should have five shillings 
a week in winter, and six in summer. § 

* Petty’s Political Arithmetic. 

't Stat. 6 Eliz. c. 4.; Archwolopa, vol. xf. 
i Plain and easy Method showioff how the 
Office of Overseer of the Poor may be managed, 
by Richard Dunning; Ist edition, 1685 ; 9n4 
edition, 1686. 

^ Callum’s Hiatory of Hawstoii 
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In 1661 tihe juBtices at Chelmsford 
had fixed the wages of the Essex 
labourer, who was not boarded, at six 
shillingB in winter and spren in siim- 
rner, This seems to have been the 
highest remuneration given in the 
kingdom for agricultural labour be¬ 
tween the Restoratidn and the Revolu¬ 
tion ; and it is to be observed that, in 
the year in which this order was made, 
the necessaries of life w'ere immode¬ 
rately dear. Wheat was at seventy 
shillings the quarter, which would even 
now be considered as almost a famine 
price.^k 

These facts are in perfect accordance 
with another fact which seems to de¬ 
serve consideration. It is evident that, 
in a country where no man can be 
compelled to become a soldier, the 
ranks of an army cannot be filled if 
the government offers much less than 
the wages of common rustic labour. 
At present the pay and beer money of 
a private in a regiment of the line 
amniint to seven sliillings and seven- 
pence a week. This stipend, coupled 
with the hope of a pension, does not 
attract the English youth in sufficient 
numbers; and it is found necessary to‘ 
supply the deficiency by enlisting 
largely from among the poorer popula¬ 
tion of Munster und Conuaught. The 
pay of tlie private foot soldier in ICbo 
was only four shillings and eiglitppiice a 
week; yet it is certain that the govern¬ 
ment in that year found no difficulty 
in obtaining many thousands of English 
recruits at very short notice. The pay 
of the private foot soldier in the army 
of the Commonwealth had been seven 
shillings a week, that is to say, as much 
as a corporal received under Charles the 
Secondt; and seven shillings a week 
had been found sufficient to fill the 
ranks with men decidedly superior to 
the generality of the people. On the 
whole, therefore, it seems reasonable to 
conclude that, in the reign of Charles 
the Second, the ordinary wages of the 
peasant did not exceed four shillings a 
week; but that, in some parts of tho 

. • Buggies on the Pc»or. 

t See, in Thurloe'i St«te Papers, the memo¬ 
randum ol the Patch Deputies, dated August 
1G53. 


kingdom, five shillings, six shilling?,’ 
and during tho summer months, even 
seven shillings were paid. At present 
a district wliere a labouring man earns 
only seven shillings a week is thought 
to be in a state shocking to Jiiimanity. 
The average is very iniich higher; and, 
in prosperous counties, tlie weekly 
wages of husbandmen amount to twelve, 
fourteen, and even sixteen shillings. 

The remuneration of workmen em¬ 
ployed in manufactures has 
always been higher than that maimfac. 
of the tillers of the .soil. In 
the year 1680, a member of the 
House of Commons remarked that 
the high wages paid in this countiy 
made it impossible for our texture.? to 
maintain a competition ■with the pro¬ 
duce of the Indian looms. An English 
mechanic, he said, instead of slaving 
like a native of Bengal fur a piece of 
copper, exacted a sliilling a dny.* 
Other e\'idence is extant, which proves 
that a shilling a day wus the pay to 
which the English nianufiictnrer then 
thought himself entitled, but that he 
was often forced to work for less. The 
common people of that age were nut in 
the habit of meeting fur public discus¬ 
sion, of haranguing, or of petitioning 
Parliament. Xo newspaper pleaded 
their cause. It was in rude rliyme 

that their love and hatred, their exul¬ 
tation and theii’ distriss found utter¬ 
ance. A great part of their history is 
to be learned only from Ihcir ballad.?. 
One of the most rcnuirkablo of the 
popular lays chaunted about the streets 
of Norwich and Leeds in the. time of 
Charles the Second may siill be read 
on the original broadside. It is the 
vehement and bitter cry of labour 
against capital. It deseribrs the good 
old times when every firtisan employed 
in the woollen manufacture lived as 
well as a farmer. But those times were 
past Sixpence a day was now all that 
could be earned by haixi labour at the 
loom. If the poor complained that 
they could not live on suen a pittance, 
they were told that they were free to 
take it or leave it. For so miserable 

• Tl\s oratorwos Mr. .Tohn Basset, member 
for Barnstaple. See Smith’s Memoirs of 
Wool, chapter Ixviil, 
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u rnffninpensp '^'ere tho producers of 
■\ve;ilth compc'lU'ii to toil, rising corly 
iind lying down lull.'*, while the master 
clothier, outing, sleeping, and idling, 
licciime rich by their exertions. A 
shilling a day. the poet declares, is 
whut tile weaver would huve, if justice 
WLTO done.* Wo inuy thonfore con¬ 
clude that in tiir generation which 
preceded the Kevulutipn, a workman 
employed in the great staple manu¬ 
facture of England thought himself 
fairly paid if hi* gained six shillings a 
week. 

It may lierc he noticed that the prac- 
i.Bbimrof tice of setting children prema- 
in Iw -'" tiirely to work, a practice which 
toriis. state, the legitimate protec¬ 

tor of those who cannot protect them¬ 
selves, has, in our time, -wisely and 
humanely interdicted, prevailed in the 
seventeenth century to an extent which, 
when compared with the extent of tho 
manufacturing system, sconis almost 
incredible. At Norwich, the chief .seat 
of the clothing trade, m little creature 
of six years old was thought fit for 
labour. Several ivriter.s of that time, 
and among them some who were con- 


sidcivd a.s eminently benevolent, meu- 
tion, with exultation, the fact that, in 
that single city, bnys and girls of very 
tender crealed wealth exceeding 
what was necessary f.'ir their own sub¬ 
sistence by twelve thousand pounds a 
ycar.t The more carefully we examine 
the liislory of the past, the more reason 


* Thi>s liEillaJ isintheBriUshMufietnn. The 
preciM; yi'ar is not friven ; but the Imprimarur 
fit' Lcstning-e fives tUe date surtu iiTitly 

for iny purpose. I will quoto some of the 
lines, i’iie master clothier is introiluct'd 
epeaking: as follows:— 

** 111 fiimirr uci wr u»p<l to btIvi', 

Su titai i>ur worKfuIkt liln- fiu’mrri did Uti* ; 

Hut lltc time* arc chun^iil, tre will luaku tliciii know, 


Wr %i!l luaki- (limn to work h^rd for lixprooe • dav, 
Thuuftli a kluUiiiif they tkaerTc If they bail tiieir jiut 


ir at all (her murmur and tay *tii lori rmall, 

Wf bid til pm chuiup whi'Uicr they 'll work at aJL 
And ihu« we du (fain all uur wealth and l‘•lal«, 

By many i»Hir nj>T that work early and law. 

Tlieii liey for thr duihiiiir ir^e I It goee co brare; 
Wi' irorn fi>r to loyi and moyl, nor yet W elare. 

Our workmen du work hard, but we lire at eaer, 

Wb (fo wbeu we will, nod we come when we i>leaae." 


t ninmlwrlayne’a State of Englanl; Petty’s 
PoHticaJ Aritlmieiic, chapter viii.; Daiuiing’s 
Plain and Easy Method; Firmin's Proposi¬ 
tion for the Employing of the Poor. It ought 
to be observed that I'lnnin wm an e min imt 
philanthropist. 


shall we find to liissent from those who 
imagine that our age has^hcbu fruitful 
of new social evils. The truth is that 
the evils arc, with scarcely an excep¬ 
tion, old. That which is new i.s tho 
intelligence which discerns and the 
humanity which remedies them. 

When we pas.s Trom the weavers of 
cloth to a different clii.s.s of wage* of 
artisans, our inquiries will still JlJ,’JVof 
lead u.s to nearly the same con- 
elusions. During .several generation.s, 
the Commissioners of Greenwich Hos¬ 
pital fiavD kept a register of tJio wages 
paid to different classes of W'orkmen 
who have been employed in the repairs 
of tho building. From this valuable 
record it appears that, in the coiirso of 
a hundred and twenty years, the daily 
earnings of the bricklayer have risen 
from half a crown to four and tenpence, 
those of the mason from half a crown 
to five and threepence, those of the 
carpenter from half a crown to five and 
fivepence, and those of the plumber 
from three shillings to five and sixpence. 

It seems clear, therefore, that the 
wages of labour, estimated in money, 
were, in 1685, nut more than half of 
wliat they now are ; and there were few 
articles important to the working man 
of which tho price wji.s not, in 1GS5, 
more than, half of -wlmt if now is. 
Beer was undoubtedly much cheaper in 
that ago than at jii’cscnt. Hb'at wa.s 
also cheaper, but was still so dear tliat 
hundred.s of thou.'^and.'i of fainilie.H 
scarcely knew the ta.^ilo of it.-* In the 
co.st of wheat there has been very little 
change. The average prico of the 
quarter, during tho last twelve years of 
(Jharles the Second, was fifty shillings. 
Bread, therefore, such as i.s now given 
to tho inmates of a workhouse, was 
then seldom seen, oven on the trencher 
of a yeoman or of a shopkeeper. The 
great majority of tlie nation lived al¬ 
most entirely on rye, barley, and oat.s. 

Tho produce of tropical countries, the 
produce of the mines, the produce of 

• Rinf? in tas Natural and rolitiral Con¬ 
clusions rouplJy estinuitwl the txjinmon peo¬ 
ple of England at KSi),buo faiiiilics. Of lliaie 
families 44D,()00, accoriJinc to him, ate animal 
fx>d twice a week. The remaining 440,000 ate 
It not at all, or at most not oftener than onoe 
a weak. 
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macluneiy, was positively dearer than 
mt present, Among the commodities 
for v^ich the labourer would have had 
to pay higher in 1685 than his posterity 
now pay were sugar, salt, coals, candles, 
aoajp, shoes, stockings, and generally all 
articles of clothing and all articles of 
bedding. It may be added, that the 
old coats and blankets would have been, 
not only more costly, but less service¬ 
able than the modem fabrics. 

It must be remembered that those 
jjQmbn-sf labourers who were able to 
paupew. maintain themselves and their 
families by means of wages were not 
the most necessitous members of the 
community. Beneath them lay a large 
class which could not subsist without 
some aid.from the parish. There can 
hardly be a more important test of the 
condition of the common people than 
the ratio which this class bears to the 
whole society. At present the men, 
women, and children who receive relief 
appear from the otfieial returns to be, 
in bad years, one tenth of the inhabi¬ 
tants of England, and, in good years, 
one thirteenth. Gregory King esti¬ 
mated them in his time at about 
fourth; and this estimate, which all our 
respect for his authority will scarcely 
prevent us frohi calling extravagant, 
was pronounced by Davenant eminently 
judicious. 

We *re not quite without the means 
of forming an estimate for ourselves. 
The poor rate was undoubtedly the hea¬ 
viest tax borne by our ancestors in those 
days. It was computed, in the reign of 
Charles the Second, at near seven hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds a year, much more 
than the produce either of the excise 
or of the customs, and little less than 
half the entire revenue of the crown. 
The poor rate went on increasing ra¬ 
pidly, and appears to have risen in a 
short time to between eight and nine 
hundred thousand a year, that is to say, 
to one sixth of what it now is. The 
population was then less than a third 
of what it now is. The minimum of 
wages, estimated in money, was half of 
whit it now is ; and we can therefore 
hardly suppose that the average allow¬ 
ance made to a pauper can have been 
more than half of what it now is. It 


seems to follow that the proportion of 
the English people which received pa¬ 
rochial relief then have been larger 

than the proportion which receives re¬ 
lief now. It is good to speak on such 
questions with diffidence: but it has 
certainly never yet been proved that 
pauperism was a less heavy burden or 
a less serious social evil during the last 
quarter of the seventeenth century than 
it is in our own time.<» 

In one respect it must be admitted 
that the progress of civilisation has di¬ 
minished the physical comforts of a 
portion of the poorest class, It has 
already been mentioned that, before the 
Revolution, many thousands of square 
miles, now enclosed and cultivated, were 
marsh, forest, and heath. Of this wild 
land much was, by law, common, and 
much of what waa not common by law 
was worth so little that the proprietors 
suffiered it to be common in fact In 
such a tract, squatters and trespasser.s 
were tolerated to an extent now un¬ 
known, The peasant who dwelt there 
could, at little or no charge, procure 
occasionally some palatable addition to 
his hard fare, and provide himself ^th 
fuel for the winter. Ho kept a flock of 
geese on what is now an orchard rich 
with apple blossoms. He snared wild 
fowl on the fen which has long since 
been drained and divided into com 
fields and turnip fields. He cut turf 
among the furze bushes on the moor 
which is now a meadow bright M'ith 
clover and renowned for butter and 

• Fourteenth Rcjicrt of the Poor Law Com¬ 
missioners, Appendix B. No, 2, Appendix C. 
No. 1.184B. Of the two estimates of the poor 
rate mentioned in the text one was formed by 
Arthur Moore, the other, some years later, by 
Biobard Punning. Moore’s estimate will bit 
found in Pavenant’s Essay on Ways and 
Means ;Diiniiiug'Bm Sir Frederick Eden’s valu¬ 
able M'ork on the poor. King and Davenunt 
estimate the paupers and beggars in 1098, at 
the incredible number of 1,330,090 out of a 
population of 5,600,000. In 1S46 the number of 
peirsocs who received relief appears from tho 
official returns to have been only 1,332,069 out 
ot a population of about 17,000,001). Itought 
also to be observed that, in those returns, a 
pauper must v (»7 often be reckoned more 
than once. 

I would advise the rcaderto consult Be Foe’s 
pamphlet entitled ** Giving Alms no Charity,’' 
and the Greenwich tables which will be found 
in Hr. McCulloch's Commercial Dictionary 
under the bead Pricee. 
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cliepse. The progress of agriculture and 
the increase of population necessarily 
deprived him of these privileges. But 
ngainstthis disadvantage along 
Srirlrtbr list of advantages is to be set 
fnon r^o. 0^' Of the blessings which oivi- 
piefrom lisation and philosophy brine 
PTpiiftfci. With them a large proportion 
Tiiirttion. -g ^0 ranks, and 

would, if withdrawn, be missed as pain¬ 
fully by the labourer as by the peer. 
The market place which the rustic can 
now reach with his cart in an hour was, 
a hundred and sixty years ago, a day's 
journey from him. The street which 
now affords to the artisan, during the 
whole night, a secure, a convenient, and 
a brilliantly lighted walk was, a hun¬ 
dred and sixty years ago, so dark after 
sunset that he would not have been 
able to see his hand, so ill paved that 
he would have run constant risk of 
breaking his neck, and so ill watched 
that he would have been in imminent 
danger of being knocked down and 
plundered of his small earnings. Every 
bricklayer w’ho falls from a scaffold, 
every sweeper of a crossing who is 
rub over by a carriage, may now have 
his wounds dressed and his limbs set 
with a skill such as, a hundred and 
sixty years ago, all the w'ealth of a great 
lord like Omoiid, or nf a merchant 
prince like Clayton, could not have pur¬ 
chased. Some frightful diseases have 
been extirpated by science; and some 
have been banished by police. The 
term of human life has been lengthened 
over the whole kingdom, and especially 
in the towns. The year 1685 was not 
accounted sickly; yet in the ye^r 1685 
more than one in twenty-three of the 
inhabitants of the capital died.* At 
present only one inhabitant of the ca¬ 
pital in forty dies annually. The dif¬ 
ference in salubri^between the London 
of the nineteenth century and the lion- 
don of the seventeenth century is very 
far greater than the difference between 
Ix)ndon in an ordinary year and London 
in a year of cholera. 

Still more importaut is the benefit 
which all orders of society, and espe¬ 
cially the lower orders, have derived 

* The deaths were 23,222,—. Fetty'e Folitioal 
Arithmetic. 


from the mollifying infiucnce of civili¬ 
sation on the national char.ir.tor. Thu 
groundwork of that character lias indeed 
been tlie same through many genera¬ 
tions, in the sense in which the ground¬ 
work of the character of an individual 
may be said to be the same when he is 
a rude and thougfitless schoolboy and 
when he is a refined and accomplished 
man. It is pleasing to reflect that the 
public mind of England ha.s softened 
while it has ripened, and that we hare, 
in the^course of ages, become, not only 
a wiser, but also a kinder people. There 
is scarcely a page of the histor}' or 
lighter literature , of the seventeentJi 
century which does not contain some 
proof that our ancestors were li'ss hu¬ 
mane than their posterity. The dis¬ 
cipline of workshops, of schools, of pri¬ 
vate families, tbongh not more efficient 
than at present, was infinitely harsher* 
Masters, well bom and bred, were in 
the habit of beating their servanLH. 
Pedagogues knew no way of imparting 
knowledge but by beating their pupils. 
Husbands, of decent station, were not 
ashamed to beat their wives. The im¬ 
placability of hostile factions was such 
as wp can scarcely conceive. Whigs 
were disposed to murmur because Staf¬ 
ford was suffered to die without seeing 
his bowels burned before his fare. To¬ 
ries ^c^'ilei and insulted Bussell as his 
coiich passed from the Tower tu the 
scaffold in Lincoln’s Inn Fields.* As 
little mercy was shown by the populace 
to sufferers of a humbler rank. If an 
offender was put into the pillory, it waa 
well if he escaped with life from the 
shower of brick^ts and paving stones.f 
If he was tied to the cart's tail, the 
crowd pressed round him, imploring 
the hangman to give it the fellow well, 
and make him howl.} Gentlemen ar¬ 
ranged parties of pleasure to Bridewell 
on court days, for the purpose of seeing 
the wretched women who beat ht*mp 
there whipped. | A man pre.^sed to 
death for refusing to plead, a woman 
burned for coining, excited less sym- 

• Burnet, 1. 560. 

t Muggleton’a Acta ol the Wita&ssea ol the 
Spirit. ^ , ,, 

} Tom Brown describesBUcheaconBinllnai 
which 1 do not venture to ijuote. 

S Ward's London Spy. 
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pathjthan is now felt for a galled horse 
or an overdriven ox. Fights compared 
with, which a boxing matoh is a refined 
and humane spectacle were among the 
favourite dirersion.s of a large part of 
the town. IvrultitutlRs assembled to see 
gladiators hack each other to pieces 
with deadly weapon^, and shouted with 
delight when one of the combatants 
lost a finger or an eye. The prisons 
were hells on earth, seminaries of every 
crime and of every di8t?a6e. At the 
assizes the lean and yellow culprits 
brought with them from their p^Ub to 
the dock an atmosphere of stench and 
pestilence which sometimes avenged 
them signally on bench, bar, and jury. 
But on all this misery society looked 
with profound indifference. Nowhere 
could be found that sensitive and rest¬ 
less compassion which h.as, in our time, 
extended a powerful protection to the 
factory child, to the Hindoo widow, to 
the negrn slave, which pries into the 
stores andwatercasks of every emigrant 
ship, whicli winces at every lash laid 
on tJie back of a drunken soldier, which 
will not suffer the thief in the hulks to 
be ill fed or overworked, and which has 
repeatedly endeavoured to save the life 
even of the inurderpr. It is true that 
compassion ought, like all other feel¬ 
ings, to bo under the government of 
reason, and has, for want oT such go- 
verum^t, produced some ridiculous and 
some deplorable effects. But the more 
we study the annals of the past the more 
shall we rejoice that we live in a mer¬ 
ciful age, in an age in which cruelty is 
ttbhorred, and in which pain, even when 
deserved, is inflicted reluctantly and 
from a sense of duty. Every class doubt¬ 
less has gained largely by thi.s great 
moral change : but the class which has 
gained most is the poorest, the most 
dependent, and the most defenceless. 

The general effect of the evidence 
DeiMioa "which has been submitted to 
i^ldi'men reader seems hardly to ad- 
to oiw- mit of doubt. Yet, in spite of 
evidence, many will still image 
to themselves the* England of 
'“*• the Stuarts as a more pleasant 
countiT than the England in which we 
live. It may at first sight seem strange 
that society, while constantly moving 


forward with eager speed, should he con¬ 
stantly looking backward with tender 
regret. But those two propensities, 
inconsisteiit a.s they may appear, can 
easily be resolved into tlie same prin¬ 
ciple, Both spring from our impatience 
of the state in which we actually arc. 
That impationre, while it stiraulato.s us 
to surpass preceding generations, di.s- 
posDs us to overrate their happiness. 
It is, in some sen.sc, uniea-soiiahle and 
ungrateful in us to be constantly dis¬ 
contented with a condition which is 
constantly improving. But, in truth, 
there is constant improvement precisely 
becaiwe there is constant discontent. 
If we were perfectly satisfied with the 
present, we should cea.se to contrive, to 
labour, and to save with a view to the 
future. And it i.s natural that, being 
dissatisfied with the present, wn should 
form a too favourable e.stiinato of the 
past. 

In truth we are under a deception 
similar to that which mi.slcads tlie 
traveller in the Arabian desert Be¬ 
neath the caravan all is dry and bare: 
but far in advance, and far in the rear, 
i.s the semblance of refreshing wators. 
The pilgrims hasten forward and find 
nothing but sand where, an hour before, 
they had seen a lake. TJiey turn their 
eyes and see a lake where, an hour 
before, they were toiling tlirough sand. 
A similar illusion sricm.s to haunt na¬ 
tions through every .stage of the long 
progress from poverty and barbarism 
to the highest degrees of opulence and 
civilisation. But, if we resolutely cha.ije 
the mirage backward, wc shall find it 
recede before us into the regions of 
fabulous antiquity. It is now tlio 
fashion to place the golden age of 
England in times when noblemen wore 
destitute of conifort.s the want of which 
would be intolerable to a modem foot¬ 
man, when farmers and shopkcppers 
breakfasted on loaves the very sight of 
which would raise a riot in a modern 
workhouse, when to have a clean shirt 
once a week was a privilege reserved 
for the higher class of gentry’, when 
men died faster in the purest country air 
th^ they now die in the most pe.sti- 
lential lanes of our towns, and when 
men died faster in the lanes of our 
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towns than they now die on the coast of 
Guiana. We.too shall, in our turn, be 
out«tnpprd, and in our turn be envied. 
It may well be, in the twentieth cen¬ 
tury, that the peasant of I)orset.shire 
may think himself miserably paid with 
twenty shillings a week; that the car- 
jientcr at Greenwich may receive ten 
shillings a day; that labouring men 
may be as little u.sed to dine without 
meat as they now are to eat rye bread; 
that aanitar}' police and medical dis¬ 
coveries may have added several more 
yeans to the average length of human 
life; that numerous comforts and litxu- 


rie.s which are now unknown, or confined 
to a few, may be within the roach of 
every diligent and thrifty working; nuin.’ 
And yet it may then be the? morlo to 
assert that the increase of wealth and 
the progress of science have benefited 
the few at the expense of the many, and 
to talk of the reignf of Queen Vicioria 
as the time when England was truly 
merry England, when all classes were 
bound together by brotherly sympathy, 
when the rich did nut grind t.lie faces 
of the poor, and when the poor did not 
envy tne splendour of the rich. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Thx death of King Charles the Second 
nc.-vthof nation by surprise, 

ciiarirsii. JTi.s frame was naturally strong, 
and did not appear to have sufiferc'd 
from cxL'iss. He had always been 
niii^dfiil of his health oven in his plea¬ 
sures ; and his habits were such as 
promise a long life and a robu-st old 
Indolent as he was on all occa¬ 
sions which required tension of the 
mind, he wa-, active and persevering in 
bodily exercise. He had, when young, 
been renowned as a tenuis player,*’ and 
wa.s, even in the decline of life, an inile- 
fatigahle walker. His ordinary' pace 
was such that those who were admitted 
lo the honour of his society found it 
difficult to keep up with him. He rose 
early, and generally passed three or 
four hours a day in the open air. Hi* 
might he seen, before the dew was off 
the grass, in Saint James’s Park, strid¬ 
ing among the trees, playing with his 
epanii'ls, and flinging corn to his ducks; 
and these exhibitions endeared him to 
the common people, who always love 
to SCO the great unbond.f 

At length, towards the close of the 
year 1GS4, he was prevented, by u 

• repvs's Diary, Doc. 98. 1663, Sept. 2. 
16G" 

t liuniet, 1. 606.; Spectator, No. 462.; 
Lords' JourcalB, Oct. 28. 1676 ; Clfiber’s Apo- 
lo?y. 


slight attack of what was supposed to 
bo gout, from rambling as usual. He 
now spent his mornings in his labora¬ 
tory, whero ho amu.scd hims(df with 
(‘xperiments on tho properties of mer¬ 
cury. His temper seemed to liavi' 
sufl'creil from confinement. He had 
no apparent cause for disquiet. Hi.n 
kingdom was tranquil: he wa.s not in 
pres.sing want of money: hi.s pmvnr 
was greateivthan it had ever bf^oii: the 
party which had long thwarted him had 
been beaten clown; but the cliecrful- 
ness which had supporti^d him against 
adverse fortune had vanished in this 
season of prosperity. A triflo now 
.suffir*fd to depress those elastic .spirits 
which had borne up again.st defeat, 
cxili', and penury. His irritation fre¬ 
quently showed itself by looks and 
words such as could hardly havo been 
expected from a man so eminently dis¬ 
tinguished by good humour and good 
breeding. It was not supposed how¬ 
ever that his constitution was seriously 
impaired.* 

His palace had seldom pre.sented a 
gayer or a more scandalous appearanoe 
than on the evening of Sunday the first 
ofEebruaTy leSS.I Some grave persona 
Unmet, i. 605, C06.; Wclwood; North’s 
Life of Guildford, 251. 

t I may take this opportnnitT of mention- 
ing that whenever I give only one date, I 
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who had gone thither, after the fashion 
of that age, to p.iy their duty to their 
soTereign, and who liad cxjwetod that, 
on Buch a day, his court would wear a 
decent aspect, were struckwith astonish¬ 
ment and horror. The great gallery 
ofWhitehall, an admirable relic of the 
magnificence of the Tudors, was crowded 
with rcTp.Ucrs and gamblors. The King 
sate there chatting and toying with 
three women, whose charms were the 
boast, and whose Tices were the dis¬ 
grace, of three nations. Barbam^almer, 
Duchess of Cleveland, was there, no 
longer young, but still retaining some 
traces of that superb and voluptuous 
loveliness which twenty years, before 
overcame the hearts of all men. There 
too waa the Duchess of Portsmouth, 
whose soft and infantine features were 
lighted up with the vivacity of France. 
Hortensia Mancini, Duchess of Mazarin, 
and niece of the great Cardinal, com¬ 
pleted the group. She had been early 
removed from her native Italy to the 
court where her uncle was supreme. 
His power and her attractions 
had drawn a crowd of illustrious suitors 
round her. Charles himself, during hi^ 
exile, had sought her hand in vain. 
No gift of nature or of fortune seemed 
to he wanting to her. Her face was 
beautiful with the rich b<^auty of the 
South, her understanding quick, her 
manners graceful, her rank exalte^ her 
possessions immense; but her ungo¬ 
vernable passions had turned all these 
blessings into curses. She had found 
the misery of an ill assorted marriage 
intolerable, had fled from her husband, 
had abandoned her vast wealth, and, 
after having astonished Rome and 
Piedmont by her adventures, had flxed 
her abode in England. Her liouse was 
the favourite resort of men of wit and 
pleasure, who, for the sake of her Bmile8.| 
and her table, endured her frequent fils 
of insolence and ill humour. Roches¬ 
ter and Godolphin sometimes forgot the 
cares of state in her company. Barillon 
and Saint Evremond found in her draw¬ 
ing room consolation for their long 
banishment from Paris. The learning 

follow the old style, which wu, in the ecren- 
teenth ixintury, the style England ; but I 
reckon tlie yeu from the drat of Jaiiuor)'. 


of Vossiu.% tlio wit of Waller, were 
daily employed to flatter and amuse 
her. But her diaeussd mind required 
stronger stimulants, and sought them 
in gallantry, in basset, and in usque¬ 
baugh.* T^ile Charles flirted with his 
three sultanas, Hortensia’s French page, 
a handsome boy, whose vocal perform¬ 
ances were the delight of Whitehall, 
and were rewarded by numerous presents 
of rich clothes, ponies, and guineas, 
warbled some amorous versn.s.t A 
party of twenty courtiers was seated 
at cards round a large table on which 
gold was heaped in mountains.} Even 
then the king ha^ complained that 
he did not feel quite well. He had 
no appetite for his supper: his rest 
that night was broken; but on tho 
following morning he rose, as usual, 
early. 

To that morning the contending fac¬ 
tions in his council had, during some 
days, looked furward with anxiety. 
The struggle between Halifax and 
Rochester seemed to be approaching a 
decisive crisis. Halifax, not content 
with having already driven his rival 
from the Board of Treasury, had under¬ 
taken to prove him guilty of such 
dishonesty or neglect in the conduct of 
the finances as ought to be punished 
by dismission from the public service. 
It was even whispered that the Lord 
Pretident would probably be sent to 
the Tower. The King had promised 
to inquire into the matter. The second 
of February had been fixed for the 
investigation; and several officers of 
the revenue had been ordered to attend 
with their books on that day.§ But a 
great turn of fortune was at hand. 

Scarcely had Charles risen from his 
bed when his attendants perceived that 
his utterance was indistinct, ami that 
his thoughts seemed to be wandering. 

* Evremond, peusim; St. Rfal, M6- 

moires de la Ducheseu de Mozailn; Uoches- 
ter's Farewell; Evelyn’s Diary, Sept. C. ItlTd, 
June 11,1C99. 

t Evelyn's Diary, Jan. 28.1SS| ; Saint Evre* 
mond’s letter to D6ry. 

t Evelyn's Diary, Feb. 4.168^. 

S Roger North's Life of Sir Dudley North, 
170.; The True Patriot Vindicated, or a Jua- 

tidcatlon of hisExoellency theK— of R-; 

Burnet, i. QOd. The Txnamry Books pro^'9 
that Biuret had good intelligence. 
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.Several men of rank hail, a.s usual, 
assrmbh'cl to see theirsoverpipn shaved 
and dressed. He luade an efl'urt to 
converse with them in his usual gay 
style; but- his ghastly look surprised 
and alarmed them. Soon his face grew 
blai'k ; his eyes turned in his head ; he 
uttered a Staggered, and fell into 
the arms of one of lii.s lords. A physi¬ 
cian who had charge of the royal retorts 
and crucibles happened to be present. 
He had no lancet; but he opened a 
vein with a penknife. The blood 
Unwed fi’E'ely; but the King was still 
insensible. 

He w’iis laid on his bed where, during 
a short lime, the Duchess of Portsmouth 
huug over him with the familiarity of 
a wife. But the alarm had been given. 
The Qut;eii and the Duchess of York 
were liastening to the room. The 
favourite concubine was forced to retire 
to Imr own apartments. Tho.se apart¬ 
ments had been thrice pulled down and 
thrice rebuilt by her lover to gratify 
her caprice. The very furniture of the 
chimney was ma^jsy silver. Several 
line paintings, w’hicli properly belonged 
to the Queen, had been transferred to 
ilu' dwelling of the mistress. The side¬ 
boards were piled ^"ith richly wrought 
plate. In the niches stood cabinets, 
ilip masterpieces of Japane.se art. On 
tlic liangings, fresh from the looms of 
Pari,'!, were depicted, in tints which no 
Bnglisli tapcstiy could rival, bird.s of 
gorgeous plumage, landscapes, hunting 
matches, the* lordly terrace of iSaint 
Germains, the statues and fouTiUiiis 
of Ycrsaiiles.* In the midst of thin 
splendour, purchased by guilt and 
shame, the unhappy woman gave her¬ 
self up to an agony of grief, which, tu 
do her justice, was not wholly sclti.sh. 

And now the gates of Whitehall, 
which ordinarily stood open to all 
comers, were closed. But persons 
whose faces were known were gtill 
pcrmitti'd to enter. The antechambers 
and galh'rie.s were soon filled to over¬ 
flowing: and even the sick room was 
croM-ded with peers, privy councillors, 
and foreign mini.^^tci's. All the medical 
men of note in London were summoueU. 

* Evelvu’s Dian-, Jan, 21. 168J, Oct. 4. 


So liigh did political animosities run 
that the preseuco of some Whig physi¬ 
cians was regarded as an extraordinary 
circumfitance.* One Roman Catholic 
whose skill was then widely renowned. 
Doctor Thomas Short, was in attend¬ 
ance. Several of the prescriptions 
have been presen*dd. One of them is 
signed by fourteen Doctors. The pa¬ 
tient was bled largely. Hot iron was 
applied to bis head. A loathsome 
volatile salt, extracted from human 
skulls, was forced into Lis mouth. He 
recovered bis senses; but he was evi¬ 
dently in a situation of extrrme danger. 

Tli(^ Queen was fur fi time assiduous 
in her attendance. The Duke of York 
scarcely left hi.s brother’s bedside. The 
Primate and four other Bishops were 
then in London. They remained at 
Whitehall all day, and took it by tm*ns 
to sit up at night in the King’s room. 
The news of his illness filled the 
capital with sorrow and dismay. I'ur 
his easy temper and affable manners 
had "won the affection of a large part 
of the nation; and tho.so who most 
disliked him preferred his unprincipled 
levity to the stern and earnest bigotry 
*of his brother. 

On the momiug of Thursday tho fiftli 
of February, the London Gazette an¬ 
nounced that His Majesty was going on 
well, and was thought by tho physi¬ 
cians to bo out of danger. The bell.'? 
of all the churches rang merrily ; and 
preparations for bonfires were made in 
the streets. But in thn evening it wa.*; 
known that a relarse had taken place, 
and that the medical attendants had 
given up all hope. The public mind 
M’as greatly disturbed; but there was 
no disposition to tumult. The Duke of 
York, who had already taken on him¬ 
self to give orders, ascertained that the 
City was perfectly quiet, and that h ' 
might without difficulty bo proclaimei.l 
as soon as his brother should expire. 

The King was in great pain, and 
complainod that he felt as if, a fire 
was burning within him. Yet hr* 
bore up against his sxifforings with a 
fortitude which did not Berm to belong 
to his soft and luxurious nature. The 


• Pngdalc's Corrcsponiieiicc. 
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light Of his niisei7 affected his infs so 
mahh that she feinted, and was carried 
senseless to her chamber. The prelates 
who were in waiting had from the first 
exhorted him to prepare for his end. 
They now thought it their duty to 
address him in a still more urgent 
manner. Williaih Sancroft, Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, an honest and 
pious, though narrowminded man, used 
great freedom. “It is time,” he said, 
“to speak out; for. Sir, you are about 
to appear before a Ju<%e who is no 
respecter of persons.” The Kilcg an¬ 
swered not a word. 

Thomas Ken, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, then tried his powers of persua¬ 
sion. He was a man of parts and 
learning, of ijuick sensibility and stain¬ 
less rixtue. His elaborate works have 
long been forgotten; but his morning 
and evening hymns are still repeated 
daily in thousands of dwellings. 
Though, like most of his order, .zealous 
for monarchy, ha was no sycophant. 
Before he became a Bishop, he had 
maintained the honour of his gown by 
refusing, when the court was at Win¬ 
chester, to let Eleanor Q-wynn lodge in 
the house which he occupied there as d' 
prebendary.* The King had sense 
enough to respect so manly a spirit. 
Of the ptelates he liked Ken the 
It was to no purpose, however, 
thicjthe good Bishop now put forth all 
his Edoquence. His solemn and pa¬ 
thetic exhortation awed and melted the 
hyetanders to such a degree that some 
among them believed him to be filled 
with the same spirit whirii, in the old 
time, had, by the mouths of Nathan 
and EUas, c^ed sinful princes to re¬ 
pentance. Chariee however was un¬ 
moved. He made no objection indeed 
when the service for tie Visitation of 
the Sick was read. In reply to the 
pressing questions of the divines, he 
said that he was sorry for what he had 
done amiss ; and he enfifered the abso¬ 
lution to be pronounced over him 
according to the forms of the Church 
of England; but, when he was niged 
to declare that be died in the com¬ 
munion of that Church, he seemed not 

• Hawkins's Ufa of Esq, 171). 


to hear what was said; and nothing 
could induce him to take the Eucharist 
from the hands of the Bishops. A 
table with bread and wine was brought 
to his bedside, but in vain. Sometunes 
he said that there was no hurry, and 
sometimes that he was too weak. 

Many attributed this apathy to con¬ 
tempt for divine things, and many to 
the stuprar which often precedes death. 
But there were in the palace a few 
persons who know better. Chariee had 
never been a sincere member of the 
Established Church, His mind had 
long oscillated between Hobbism and 
Popery. When his health was good 
and his spirits high, he was a scoffer. 
In his few serious moments he was a 
Eoman Catholic. The Duke of York 
was aware of this, but was entirely occu¬ 
pied with the care of his own interests. 
He had ordered the ontports to be 
closed. He had posted detachments of 
the Ghiards in different parts of the 
City. He had also procured the feeble 
signature of the dying King to an in¬ 
strument by which some duties, granted 
only till the demise of the Crown, were 
let to ferm for a term of three years. 
These things occupied the attention of 
James to such a degree that, though, 
on ordinary occasions, he was indis¬ 
creetly and unseasonably eager to 
bring over proselytes to his Church, he 
never refieoted that his brother was in 
danger of dying without the last sacra¬ 
ments. This neglect was the more 
extraordinary because the Duchess of 
York had, at the request of the Queen, 
suggested, bn the morning on which 
the King was taken ill, the propriety 
of procuring spiritual assistance. For 
such assistance Charles was at last 
indebted to an agency very different 
from that of his pious wife and sister in 
law, A life of frivolity and vice had 
not extinguished in the Duchess of. 
PortsmouQi all sentimenta of religion, 
or all that kindness which is the glory 
of her sex. The French ambassador 
Barillon, who had ooms to the palace 
to inquire after the King, paid her a 
visit. He found her in an agony of 
sorrow. She took him into a secret 
room, and poured out her whole heart 
to him. “I have,” she said, “ a thing 
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of great moEneat to tell you. If it 
were known, my head would be in dan¬ 
ger. The King is really and truly a 
Catholic; but he will die without 
being reconciled to the Church. Hie 
bedchamber is full of Protestant 
clergymen. I cannot enter it without 
giving scandal. The Duke is thinking 
only of himself. Speak to him. Re¬ 
mind him that there is a soul at stake. 
He is' master now. He can clear the 
room. Go this instant, or it "will be 
too late.” 

Barillon hastened to the bedchamber, 
took the Duke aside, and delivered the 
message of tlie mistress. The con¬ 
science of James smote him. He 
started as if roused from sleep, and 
declared that nothing should prevent 
him from discharging the sacred duty 
which had been too long delayed. 
Several schemes were discussed and re¬ 
jected At last the Duke commanded 
the crowd to stand aloof, went to the 
bod, stooped down, and whispered 
something which none of the spectators 
could hear, but which they supposed to 
be some question about affairs of state, 
Charles answered in an audible voice, 

" Yes, yes, with alt my heart.” None 
of the bystanders, except the French 
Ambasseidor, guessed that the King was 
declaring his wish to be admitted into 
the bosom of the Church of Rome. 

“Shall I bring a priest?” said the 
Duke. “ Do, brother,” replied the 
sick man. “For God’s sake do, and 
lose no time. But no; you will get 
into trouble.” “ If it costs me my life," 
said the Duke, “I will fetch a priest.” 

To find a priest, however, for such a 
purpose, at a moment’s notice, was not 
easy. For, as the law then stood, the 
person who admitted a proselyte into 
the Roman Catholic Church was guilty 
of a capital crime. The Count of 
Castel Melhor, a Portuguese nobleman, 
who, driven by politic^ troubles from 
his native land, had been hospitably 
received at the English court, undertook 
to procure a confessor. He had recourse 
to nis countrymen who belonged to the 
Queen’s household; but he found that 
none of her chaplains knew English or 
French enough to shriye the King. 
The Duke and Barillon were about to 
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send to the Venetian minister for • 
clergyman, when they heard that h 
Benedictine monk, named John Huddle¬ 
ston, happened to be at Whitehall. 
This man had, with great risk to him¬ 
self, saved the King’s life after the 
battle of Worcester, and had, on that 
account, been, ever* since the Restora- 
tioD, a privileged person. In the 
sharpest proclamations which had been 
put forth against Popish priests, when 
false witnesses bad inflamed the cation 
to fury, Huddleston had ^en excepted 
by name.* He readily consented to 
put his life a second time in peril for 
his prince; but there was still a ditB- 
culty. The honest monk was so illite¬ 
rate that he did not know what he 
ought to say on an occasion of such 
importance. He however obtained 
some hints, tlirough the intervention of 
Castel Melhor, from a Portuguese 
ecclesiastic, and, thus instructed, was 
brought up the back stairs by Chinch, 
a confidential servant, who, if the 
satires of that age are to be credited, 
had often introduced 'risitors of a very 
different description by the same en¬ 
trance. The Duke then, in the King’s 
8iame, commanded all who were present 
to quit the room, except Lewis Duras, 
Earl of Feversham, and John Gran¬ 
ville, Earl of Bath. Both these Lords 
professed tie Protestant religion; but 
James conceived that he could count 
on their fidelity. Feversham, a French¬ 
man of noble birth, and nephew of the 
great Turenne, held high rank in the 
English army, and was Chamberlain 
to the Queen. Bath was Groom of the 
Stole. 

The Dnke’s orders were obeyed; and 
even the phyricians withdrew. The 
back door was then opened; and 
Father Huddleston enter^. A cloak 
had been thrown over bis sacred vest¬ 
ments ; and bis ^aven crown was con¬ 
cealed by a flowing-wig. "Sir,” said 
the Duke, “ this good man once saved 
your life. He now comes to save your 
soul." Charles faintly answered, " He 
is Welcome.’’ Huddleston went through 

• See tbe London Gazette of No'v, 21.1678. 
Barillon and Barnet aav that Hoddleston waa 
exoepted oat of all tbe Aota of Parliament 
made against prieata ; bat this is a mietake. 
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his part better than had been expected. 
He knelt bf the bed, listened to the 
confession, pronounced the absolution, 
and administered extreme unction. 
He asked if the King wished toreceiTe 
the Lord’s supper. “Sorely,” said 
Charles, "if I am not unyrorthy." 
The host was brdo^t in. Charles 
feebly strove to risea^ kneel before it. 
The priest bade him lie still, and 
assured him that God would accept 
the humiliation of the soul, and would 
not rraiiire the humiliatioB of the body. 
The King , found so m^liidiffidhUy in 
swallowing the bread that it was neces¬ 
sary to open the door and to procure a 
glass of water. This rite ended, the 
monk held up a crucifix before the pe¬ 
nitent, charged him to fix his last 
thoughts on the sufieringa of the Be- 
deemer, und withdrew. The whole 
ceremony had occupied about three 
cjuarters of an hour; and, during that 
time, the courtiers who filled the outer 
room had communicated their suspi¬ 
cions to each other by whispers and 
significant glances. The door was at 
length thrown open, and tha crowd 
again filled the chamber of death. 

It was now late in the eyening. The' 
King seemed much relieved by what 
had passed. Hie natural children were 
brought to his bedside, the Dukes of 
Grafton, Southampton, and Northum¬ 
berland, sons of the Duchess of Cleve¬ 
land, the Duke of Saint Albans, son 
of Eleanor Gwynn, and the Duke of 
Bichmond, eon of the Duchess of 
Portsmouth. Charles blessed them 
all, but spoke with peculiar teudemess 
to Bichmond. One face which should 
have been there waa wanting. The 
eldest and best beloved child was an 
exile and a wanderer. His name was 
not once mentioned by his father. 

During the night Charles earnestly 
recommended the Duchess of Ports¬ 
mouth and her boy to the care of 
James; “Anddonot,”hegoodnaturedly 
added, “ let. po<# Nelly starve.” The 
Queen sent excuses for her absence by 
Halifax. She said that she was too 
much disordered to resume her post 
by the couch, end implored pardon for 
anyoffencewiidl she might unwittingly 
hate given, " She aek my pardon, poor 


woman! ” cried Charles; “ I ask hers 
with all my heart.” 

The morning light began to peep 
through the windows of Whitehall; 
and Charles desired the attendants to 
uU aside ihe curtains, that he might 
are one more look at the day, , He 
remarked Aat it was time to wind 
up a clock which stood near his bed. 
These little circumstances were long 
remembered, because they proved be-" 
yond dispute that, when he declared 
himself a Eoman Catholic, he was in 
full possession of his faculties. He 
apologised to those who had stood 
round him all night for the trouble 
which he had caused. He had been, 
he said, a most unconscionable time 
dying; but he hoped that they would 
excuse it. This was the last glimpse 
of that exqu'isite urbanity, so often 
found potent to charm away the re¬ 
sentment of a justly incens^ nation. 
Soon after dawn the speech of the dying 
man failed. Before ten his senses were 
gone. Great numbers had repaired to 
the churches at the hour of morning 
service. When the prayer for the King 
was read, loud groans and sobs showed 
how deepW his people felt for him. At 
noon on R-iday, the sixth of February, 
he passed away without a struggle.* 

•..Clarke’s Life of James the Second, i. 746. 
Oiig. Mem.; Bullion's Bespateh of Feb. 

1685 ; Tan Citter's BespaSchee of Feb. 
and Feb. ; Huddleston's Narrative; Letters 
of Philip, seoood Fori of Chesterfield, 377.; 
Sir H. Ellis's Original Letters, First Scries, 
iii. 339.; Second Sssrles, iv. 74.; Clialliot 
MS.; Bnmst, i, 666.; Evelyn’s Biary, Feb, 4. 
168|.; "Wslwood’s Memoirs, 140.; North’s 
Life of Hnildford, 353.; Kxamen, 646.; Haw¬ 
kins's Life of Ken; Brrden's Threnodia 
Augustalis; Sir H. Halford's Essay on Deaths 
of Eminent Persons. See also a fragment of a 
letter written by the Earl of Ailesbury, which 
is printed in the European Magazine for April 
1705. AilesburyoalisBumetanimpostor. .Yet 
his own narrative and Burnet's win not, to any 
oandld and sensible reader, appear to contra¬ 
dict each other. I have seen in the British 
Musectm, and also in tbs Library of the Royal 
Institution, a curious broadside containingan 
account of the death of Charles. It will be 
found in the Somers Collection. ' The author 
was evideniiy a zealous Roman Catholic, and 
must have had access to good sonroes of infor¬ 
mation. 1 strongly suspect that he hod been 
In communication, directly or indirectly, wl^h 
James himself. No name is giy^ at length; 
but theinltials are perfectly intelligible, exo^t 
in one plaoe. It is said that the B, of Y. wm 
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At that time the common people 
throughout Europe, and nowhere more 

remlniled ot the duty which he owed to his 
brother by F.M.A.C.F. 1 mu^ own myself 
i^ulte unable to decipher the last five letters. 
It U some consolation that Sir Walter Soott 
WBfi equally imsuocessful. (1348.) Since the 
first e^tlon of this work waa published, 
several very Ingenious oonjecturee tonchlng 
these mysterious letters have been oommiml- 
cated to me ; but 1 am convineed that the true 
solution has not yet been suggested. (1850.) 1 
still greatly doubt whether the riddle has been 
solved. But the most plausible interpretation 
is one which, with some variatious, oocurred, 
almost at the same time, to myself and to 
several other persons ; I am inclined to read j 
“Pdre Hansuete, A Cordelier Friar.” Han- 
suete, a Cordelier, was then James’s confessor. I 
To Uansuete therefore it peculiarly belonged I 
to remind James of a sacred duty which had 
been culpably neglectedi The writer of the 
broadside must have been unwilling to Inf orm 
the world that a soul which many devout Ro> 
man Catholics had left to perish had been 
snatched from destruction by the courageous 
charity of a woman of loose character. It is 
therefore not unlikely that he would prefer a 
fiction, at on[3e probable and edifying, to a 
truth which could not fail to give scandal. 
(185G.) 

It should seem that no tranmctions in his¬ 
tory ought to be more aooiurately known to 
us than those which took place round the 
deathbed of Charles the Second. We have 
several relations written by persons who were 
actu£01y in his room. We have several rela¬ 
tions written by persons who, though not 
themselves eye witnesses, had the best oppor* 
tunity of obtaining iuformation from C3re 
w'itncssos. Yet whoever attempts to digest 
this vast mass of materials into a consistent 
narrative will find the task a difficult one. 
Indeed James and his wife, when they told 
the story to the nuns of Chaillot, could not 
agree as' to some circumstances. The Queen 
said that, after Charles had received the last 
sacraments, the Protestant Bishops renewed 
their exhortations. The King said that no¬ 
thing of the kind took place. ” Surely,” said 
the Queen, “you told me so yourself.” “Jtis 
impossible that I could have told you so,” 
said the ^ng ; “ for nothing of the sort hap¬ 
pened.” 

It is much to be regretted that Sir Henry 
Halford should have t^en so little trouble to 
ascertain the facts on which ho pronounced 
judgment. Ho does not seem to have been 
aware of the existence of the narratives of 
James, BariUon, and Huddleston. 

As this is the fij^t occasion on whlcfti I cite 
the correspondence of the Dutch ministers at 
the English court, I ought here to mention 
that a series of their despatch^, from the 
acoescion of Jamee the Second to his flight, 
forms one of the most valoabla parte of the 
HackintOBh oollection. The snbsequent de¬ 
spatches, down to the settlement of the 
government in February 16S9, I procured 
from the Hague. The Dutch archives have 
been far too little explored. They abound 
with information interesting in the highest 
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than in England, were in the hahit of 
attributing deaths of-princes, espe¬ 
cially when the prince was popular and 
the death unexpected, to the foulest 
and darkest kina of assaasina- supieiont 
tion. Thus James the First had 
been accused of poisoningJ?rince Heniy, 
Thus Charles the First had been ac- 
: cused of poisoning Jaihes the First 
Thus when, in the time of the Comm on- 
wealth, the Prineess Elizabeth died at 
Carisbrook, it was loudly asserted that 
Cromwell had stooped to the sensideBS 
and dahtardly wu^edneas of mixing 
noxious drugs with the'food of a young 
girl whom ho had no conceivable motive 
to injure.*^ A few years later, the rapid 
decomposition of Cromwell’s own roipse 
was ascribed by many to a deadly 
potion a^inistwed in his medicine. 
The death of Charles the Second could 
scarcely fail to occasion similar rumours. 
The public ear had been repeatedly 
abus^ by stories of Popish plots ngainst 
his life. There was, therefore, in many 
minds, a strong predisposition to sus¬ 
picion ; and there were some unlucky 
circumstapices which, to minds .so pre¬ 
disposed, might seem to indicate that a 
cPime had been perpetrated. The four¬ 
teen Doctors who deliberated on the 
King’s case contradicted each other and 
themselves, i^ome of them thought that 
his tit was epileptic, and that he should 
be suffered to have his doze out. The 
majority pronounced him apoplectic, 
and tortured him during some hours 
like an Indian at a stake. Then it was 
determined to call his complaint a fever, 
and to administer doses of bark. One 
physician, however, protested against 
this course, and assured the Queen that 
his brethren would kill the King among 
them. Nothing better than dissension 
and vacillation could be expected from 

degree to every EngUahman. They are admi¬ 
rably amuigBd ; and they are in the charge of 
gentlemen whose courtesy, Uboality, and zeal 
for the Interests of literature, cannot be. too 
highly praised. I wish to acknowledge, livtho 
strong^ manner, my own obli^tions to Mr. 
De Jonge and tohlr. YanZwonne. 

* Clarendoa mentions this calumny with 
just^^m. “ Aooordlng to tho chaii^ of the 
time towards Cromwell, very many would 
have it believed to be by poison, of which 
there was no appesnnee, nor uy proof ew 
I after made,"—>Book adr. 
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mdh a amMtade of adTiaers. But 
manT of tlie nilgar not unnaturally 
concluded, from the perpleiltyof the 
maat^rs of the healing art, that 
She malady had some extraordinary 
bzigin. There is Teaaon to believe 
a horrible su8pid<^ did actually cross 
the mind of Short, vha, though skilful 
in his profession, seems to h&re been a 
neiTOUS and fanciful man, and 'vrhose 
perceptions ^ere j^bably wmfosed by 
dread of the odious imitations to which 
he, as a Bomun CathiC, was p^mliarly 
exposed. We cinot, therefcwe, wonder 
that wild stories without number were 
' repeated and belieyed by the common 
people. His Majas^s tongue had 
swelled to l&s rize of n neat's tongue. 
A cake of deleterious powder had been 
found in his brain. There were blue 
spots on his breast. There ware black 
spots on his shoulder. Something had 
*beeii put into his snuff box. Something 
had been put into Ins broth. Som ethlng 
had been put into hie farourite dish uf 
eg^ and ambergrease. The Duchess 
of^oiinmouth had poisoned him in a 
cup of chocol&te. The Queen had poi¬ 
soned him in a jar of dried peers. Such 
tales ought to be preserved; for tb^ 
fumish us with a measure of the intel¬ 
ligence end virtue of the generation 
wUoh eagerlv devoured .them. That 
no rumour oi the same kind has ever, 
^ in the present aga, found csredit among 
' us, 'even when lives on which great 
interests depended have been termi¬ 
nated bynomreseen attain of dasease, 
is to he attzibuted partly toJdM pn^eas 
of medical and (msmioal'i^bie&ce, but 
partly also, it may be hoped, to Uie 
progress wMch the nation has made in 
good sense, justiod, and humaaity.* 

When liu WSB over, ^'ames retired 
from the bedeide to his closet, where, 

• Welwood, IBS. ; Burnet, i. 60S. ; Shef ■ 
Beld'a Otaraoter of OhaiiteB ShS Seoenfl; 
Karth's life of GHUidftml, 291.; Bxamcsi, 
#48 .; EevDlotion FolUloe; HlggiiiB on Bor- 
XkeC. North Mjai of the embamtasment 

■nA Uifl6 Mtl oii <rf the i^akSuB is oonflimed 
by the fleapateboi of Tan Cm e ra . I bsye 
been much uoplexea hj tbfi stBranee stozy 
about a&cr» I woa. at one time, 

inelined to adept sSlutieh. But, 

ftangfa I aMhflhlltAle weight to authortty 
at W^woodand Boznet In such a oaae, 1 oan- 
.,|R>t mjaot sha Wstfmohye# ao w«n iasanned 
^fuid ao imwiUl^ a wituls aai ihaflUd, 


during a quarter of an hour, he remained 
alone. Meanwhile the Privy Council¬ 
lors who were in the palace assembled. 
The new King came forth, and gp^j^ 
took his place at the head pf ii> 
the board. He commenced hia pri^ 
administration, according to 
usage, by a speech to the Council. He 
expressed hia regret for the loss which 
he had just sustained, and he promised 
to imitate the singular lenity which had 
distinguished the late reign. He was 
aware, he said, that he had been ac¬ 
cused of a fondness for arbitrary power. 
But that was not the only falsehood 
which had been ^Id of him. He was 
resolved to maintain the establhdied 
government both in Church ami State. 
The Church of England he kne|^ ,be 
eminently loyaL It should therefore 
always be lus care to support and 
defend her. The laws of En^nd, he 
also knew, were sufdcient-t^ make him 
as great u King as he coqM wish to be, 
He would not reliii(;[uish.^s own rights, 
but he would respect the rmhts of others. 
He had formerly risked jms Life in de¬ 
fence of his country; and he would still 
^0 as far as any man in support ol her 
just libarties. 

Tins speech was not, like modern 
speeches on similar occasions, carefully 
prepared by the advisers of the sove¬ 
reign. It was the extemporaneous 
expression of the new King's feelings 
at a moment of great excitement. The 
members of the Council broke forth 
into clamours of delight and gratitude. 
The Lord Frssident, Bochester, in tho 
name of his brethren, expressed a hope 
that BKs Majesty's most welcome de- 
ebration would be made public. The 
Solicited G-eneral, Heneage Finch, of¬ 
fered to act as clerk. He was a zealous 
churchman, and, as such, was naturally 
desirous that there should be some 
permanent record of the gracious pro¬ 
mises which had just l^n uttered. 
“ Those promises," he said," have made 
so deep an impression on me that I can 
repeat them word for word." He eoon 
pi^uced hia report. James read it, 
approved of it, and ordered it to he 
published. At a later period he said 
that he had taken this step without due 
cossideratloiL, that his unpremeditated 
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expreBsioss touching the Church of 
E^hmd were too Btrong, .and that 
Finch had, with a dexterity which at 
the time escaped notice, made them still 
stronger.* 

The King had been exhausted by 
long,watching and by many 
ounntd. violent emotions. He now re¬ 
tired to rest. The Privy Council¬ 
lors, having respectfully accompanied 
him to his bedchamber, returned to 
their seats, and issued orders for the 
ceremony of proclamation. The GuwIb 
were under arms ; the heralds appeared 
in their gorgeous coats ; and the pa¬ 
ge an tproc ceded withoutanyobetruoti mu 
C asks of wine were broken up in the 
streets, and all who passed were invited 
to drink to the health of the new sove¬ 
reign. But, though an occasional shout 
was raised, the people were not in a 
joyousmood. Tears were seen in many 
eyes ; and it was remarked that there 
was scarcely a housemaid in London 
who had not contrived to procure some 
fragment of black crape in honour of 
King Charlps.t 

The funeral called forth much cen¬ 
sure It would, indeed, hardly have 
been accounted worthy of a noble and 
opulent subject. The Torie^gen^ 
blamed the new King’s pajgimonyvtEe 
Whigs sneered at his want of natural 
affection ; and the fiery Covenanters of 
Scotland excitingly proclaimed that the 
curse denounced of old against wicked 
princes had been signally fulfilled, and 
that the departed tyrant had been 
buried with the burial of an asa} Yet 
James commenced his administratian 
with a large measure of public good 
win. His speech to the Council ap¬ 
peared in print, and the impression 
which it produced was highly favourable 
to him. This, then, was the prince 
whom a faction had driven into exile 
and had tried to rob of his birthright, 
on the ground that he was a deadly 

* London Grasette, ZSSfi, IL 1S8|; Clarke’s 
Life of James the Sooond, itfT S.; BarlUou, 
Fob. i Evelyn’s E^aiy, Feb. S. 

t See the authorities dted in the teat note. 
Bee also the Fjomen, S47.; Burnet, L SCO.; 
Hi^gona on Bnmat. 

t ^ndon Goaette, Feb. 14. ias|; Evelyn’s 
Dla^ at the emus day; Bnmet, L CIO .; IbS 
Bind let loose. 


enemy to the religion and laws of Eng¬ 
land. <&e had triumphed: he was on 
the ^throne; and his first act was to 
declare that ha would defend the 
Church, and would strictly respect the 
rights of his people. The estimate 
which all parties had formed of bis 
charaoter, added wl%ht to every word 
that fell from him. The Whigs called 
him haughty, implacable, obsthiate, 
regardless of public opinion. The 
Tories, while they extoUed his princely 
virtues, had often lamented his neglect 
of the krts which conciliate populori^. 
Satire itself had liever represented him 
as a man liksly to court public favour by 
professing what he did not feel, and by 
promising what he had no intention of 
performing. On the Sunday which 
followed ms accession, his epsech was 
quoted in many pulpits. “We have 
now for our Church,” cried one loyal 
preacher, “ the word of a King, and of 
a King who was never worse than liis 
Word.” This pointed sentence was fast 
circulated through towu and country, 
and was soon the watchword of the 
whole Tory party.* 

The great offices of state had become 
facant by the demise of the 

and it was necessary thtumi. 
for James to determine how 
they should be filled. Few of the 
members of* the late cabinet had any 
reason to expect his favour. Sunder¬ 
land, who was Secretary of State, and' 
Qodolphin, who was First Lord of the 
Treasi^, had supported the Exclusion 
BilL Halifax, who held the IWvySfeal, 
had opposed, that bill with unrivalled 

g iwers of argument and eloquence,' 
ut Halifax was the mortal enemy of 
despotism and of Popery. He -saw 
witi dread the piugrees of the Fteoch 
arms on the Continent, and theinfinence 
of French gold in the councils of Eng¬ 
land. Hod his advice beMi followed, 
the laws would have been strictly 
observed: olemem^ would have been 
extended to' the vanquished Whigs: the 
Parliament would Imve been convoked 
in due seasou; im attempt would have 
been mads to reconcile our domestic 

t Bonea, 1 M.) Ledranco, Obnerata^ 
fW). 11.»«. 
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: B&d the principles of the Rochester was the only member dt 
TripleAJiUanoew(ral(^again hare guided the cabinet who stood high in 
■ottT'fDrOign policj. He had therefore the farour of the Hang. The 
incurred bitter animosity of James, general eacpectation was that 
ThaliordKeeparGuildfordcouldhaidly he would be immediately placed at the 
he said tobeloi^to either of the partMe hsad of affairs, and that all the other 
into which the court was diridem He great officers of state would be changed, 
could by no Bieanfi be called a Aiend This exjwctation proved to be well 
of lib^y; and yet he had so great a founded in part omy. Rochester was 
reverence for the letter of tl^ law that declared LoruFTyeasurer, and thus be- 
he was not a serrioeable to(d of arbitrary came prime* soiniater. N either a Lord 
power. He was accordingly designated High Admiral ndr a Board of Admiralty 
by rebement Tories as a Trimmer, was appointed. The new King, who 
and was to James an object df ever- loved the details of naval business, and 
sion with which contempt was laa^ely would have made a respectable clerk in 
mingled. Omond, who was Lord the dockyard at Chatham, determined 
Steward of the Household and Viceroy to be his own minister of marine, 
of Ireland, then resided at Dublin. Under him the management of that 
His claims on the royal gratitude were important deportment was confided to 
superior to those of any other subject. Samuel Pepys, whose library and diary 
He had fought brawly for Charles have kept his name fresh to our time, 
the First: he bad shared the exile of No servant of the late sovereign was 
Charles the Second; and, since the publicly disgraced. Sunderland exerted 
Restoration, he had, in spite of many su much 'urt and address, employed so 
provocations, kepthis loyalty unstained, many ii^jercessors, and was in posees- 
Though he had baen ais^aced during sion of ao many secretja, .that he was 
the predominance of the Cabal, he had suffered to retain his sa^. Gddolphin’s 
neT^ gone into factious opposition, obsequiousness, industey, exp^ence, 
and ha^ in the days of the Popish Plot and taciturnity, could ih^ be snred. 
and the Exclusion Bill, been foremt^ As he^jcas no longer wanted ^ the 
among the supporters of the throne. .Treasury, he was made Chamberlain to 
He was now old, and had been recently , the Queen. With these three Lords 
tried by the most cru el of all calamities, the King took counsel on all important 
He had followed to the gr^reA son who qaestions. As to Halifax, Ormohd. 
should have been his own ohi« mourner, aiid Guildford, he deteni^ed not yet 
the gallant Ossory. The jper- to dismiss them, but msrwy to humble 

vices, tho venerable age, an4^«.doa|uUc and annoy them, 
miefiortunes of Ormond Halif^- was told that he pve 

object of g^eral interest to up the Privy Seal and accept iW P^'e- 

Tne Caviars regarded 1dm both aidency of the Council. Hjp^mibmitted 
by right of seniority and hy ,^ht of with extrenw reluctance. For, though 

r rit, their head; and the WhigskneW the President of the Council had 
t, faithful as he had always been to always taken precedence of the Lord 
the cause of monarchy, ha ,WM no friend Privy Seal, the .Lord Privy Seal was, 
either to Popeiy or to ariMterory power, in that age, a much more important 
Buh high as he stood in the public officer than the Lc^ President; Ro* 
estimatiem, ha had little favour to ex- Chester had not forgotten the j^pst which 
pect from his new mastejr. James, had been made a few months before on 
indeed, while still a sul^ect, had urged his own r^noval from the Treasury, 
hla hsother to make a complete chan^ and ei^oyed in his tom the pleasure of 
in tho frish administration. Charles kicking his rival up stairs. The Privy 
hadnsacobed; and it had been arranged Seal was delivered to Rochester's elder 
that, m A few months, there should be brother, Henry Earl of Clarendon, 
a new £ord Lmutanant.* To BariXlon Jam^ expressed the 

• thalBtters widchpuMd between strongest dislike of Halifax. ‘‘Ikuow 

^ and Qznond on this Bubieot will be found him well, I never can trust him. He 

'%i ths darendon OnnMDondencA. ' 
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Bhall hare no ehkre in tlie manage¬ 
ment of public business. As to the 
place which I haTO given liim, it will 
just serve to show how little influence 
he has.’' But to Halifax it whs thought 
convenient to hold a veiy different 
' All the past is forgotten," 
eaif the King, " except the service 
which you did me in the debate on the 
Exclusion Bill." This speech has 
often been cited to prove Oiat Janies 
was not so vindictive as he had been 
called by his enemies. It seems rather 
to prove that he by no means deserved 
the praises which have been bestowed 
on ms sincerity by hu friends.* 
Ormond was "politely informed that 
his services were no longer needed in 
Ireland, and was invited to repair to 
AVhitehall, and to perform the functions 
of Lord Steward. Ha dutifully sub¬ 
mitted, but did not affect to deny that 
the new arrangement wounded his 
feelings deeply. On the eve of his de¬ 
parture he gave a magnificent banijuet 
at Eilmainham Hospital, then just 
completed, to the officers of the garri¬ 
son of Dublin. After dinner bo rose, 
filled a goblet to the brim with wine, 
and, holding it up, asked 'rt^ther he 
had spilt one drop. " No, gentlemen: 
whatever the courtiers may say, I am 
not yet sunk into dotage. My hand 
does not fail me yet; and my hand is 
not steadier than my heart. To the 
health of King James!” Such was 
the last farewell of Ormond to Ireland. 
He left the administration in the hands 
of Lords Justices, and repaired to 
London, where he was received with 
unusual marks of public respect. Many 
persons of rank went forth to meet him 
bn the road. A long train of equi- 

f ages followed him into Saint James’s 
quare, where his mansion stood; and 
the Square was tlironged by a multi¬ 
tude which greeted him vriui loud ac- 
elamations.f 

The Great Seal waS left in Guild- 

• Tbe ministeirial ohaaseH are announced fn 
the London (Janette, Web. 18.1B91 Bee Bur¬ 
net, 1. 621.; BariUon, Feb. : and 

rrtk IS. 

t Carte'3 Life of Dnnond; Secret Conenlte 
ef the Bomiab Party in Ireland, 1690; He- 
nooira of Ireland, 1716, 


ford's custody! but a marked indignity 
was at the same time offered ei,o™rj, 
to him. It was determined that 
another lawyer of more vigour and 
audacity should be called to assist in 
the administration. The person selected 
wae Sir George Jefireys, Chief Justice 
of the Court of Qfleen’s Bench. The 
depravity of this man has passed into 
a proverb. Both the great English 
parties have attacked his memory with 
emulous violence: for the '5Vhigs con¬ 
sidered him as their most barbarous 
enemj^; and the Tories found it oon- 
venient to throw on him the blame of 
all the crimes which had sullied their 
triumph. A diligent and candid in¬ 
quiry will show that some frightful 
stories which have been told concern¬ 
ing hiin are false or exaggerated. Yet 
the diepassionate hietoiiian will he able 
to make very little deduction from the 
vast mass of infamy with which the 
memory of the wicked judge has been 
loaded. 

He was a man of quick and vigorous 
parts, but coUBtitutionally prone to in¬ 
solence and to the angry passions. 
When just emerging from boyhood he 
^ad risen into practice at the Old 
Bailey bar, a bar where advocates.have 
always used a license of tongue un¬ 
known in ^Westminster Hall. Here, 
during many years, his chief business 
was to examine and crossexamine the 
most hardened miscreants of a great 
capital. Daily conflicts with prosti- 
tutes and thieves called out and exer¬ 
cised his powers so effectually that be 
became the most consummate buBy 
ever known in his profession. Tender¬ 
ness for others and respeet for himself 
were feelinra alike unknown to him. 
He acquired a boundless command of 
the rhetciric in which the vulpr ex¬ 
press hatred and contempt. The pro- 
wion of maledictions and vituperative 
epithets Which compeeed his vocabulary 
could hardly have been rivalled in the 
fiabmarket or the beargarden. Hie 
cernntenance and his voice must always 
have been nnamiaMe. But these na¬ 
tural advantages,—few such he seems 
to have thought them, — he bad im¬ 
proved to such a degree that there were 
few who, in hie paroxysms of rags. 
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could see ci hear him without emotioorj 
Impudence and ferocity eate upon hie 
brow. The glare of his eyes had a 
fas&istion for the imhappy yictim on 
whom they were flsed. Yet hie brow 
and his eye were lees terrible than the 
tutoage lines of his mouth. Hie yeU of 
fury, as was said byVine who had often 
heard it, eounded like the thunder of 
the judgment day. These qualifications 
he carried, while stiU a young man, 
from the bar to the bench. He early 
became Common Seijeant^ and then 
Recorder of London. Ae a judge at 
the City sessions be exhibited the same 
propensities which afterwards, in a 
higher post; gained for him an unenyi- 
able immortality. Already might be 
remarked in him the most odious yice 
which is incident to human nature, a 
delight in misery merely as misery. 
There was a fiendish exultation in the 
way in which he pronounced sentence 
on offendera Thefr weeping and im¬ 
ploring aecmed to titillate him yolup- 
tuously; and he loved to scare them 
into fits by dilating with luxuriant 
amplification on all the details of what 
they were to suffer. Thua when he 
had an opportunity of ordering an un-' 
lucky adventuress to be whipped at the 
cart’s tail, “ Hangman,” ho would ex¬ 
claim, "I charge you to pay particular 
attention to this lady I Sdourge her 
soundly, man! Scourge her till the 
blood runs down! It is Christmas, a 
cold time for Madam to strip in I See 
that you warm her shoulders tho¬ 
roughly ! ” » He was hardly less 
facetious when he passed judgment on 
poor Lodowiek Muggleton, the drunken 
tailor who fancied himself a prophet 
"Impudent rogue I” roared Jeffreys, 
" thou shalt have an easy, easy, easy 
punishment! ’’ One part of this easy 
puniehmrnt was the pillory, in which 
the wretched fanatic was almost killed 
with brickbats.f 

By this time the heart of Jeffreys 

« OhrlstBUU Besaloni Paper of 1678. 

t Tbs Aqte IM Cte Witnoasue of tbe Bplrit, 
part y. otl|U» T. In this work, Lodowiek, 
after tats fashkm, reven^ hlmaelf on the 

bawling lievO," u he oalla Jollreys, by a 
Btrlnc of oureK whiob Bmul^ue, or Jeftrsya 
hlniMll, might have anvied. Tbs trial was la 
Jamary 1677. 


had been hardened to that temper 
which tyrants require in their worst 
implements. He hsd hitherto looked 
for profeseiooal adyancement to the 
corporation of London. He had there¬ 
fore professed himself a Roundhead, 
and ]^d always appeared to be in a 
higher state of exhilaration when he 
explained to Popish priests that they 
were to be cut down alive, and were 
to see their own bowels burned, than 
when he passed ordinary sentences 
of death. But, as soon as he had got 
all that the City could give, he made 
haste, to sell his forehead of brass and 
his tongue of venom to tbe Court. 
Chiffineb, who was accustomed to act 
as broker in infamous contracts of more 
than one kind, lent his aid. He had 
conducted many amorous and many 
political intriguBS; but he assuredly 
never rendered a more scandalous ser¬ 
vice to his masters than when he intro- 
duoed Jefeeye to Whitehall. The 
renegade soon found a patron in the 
obdurate and revengeful James, but 
was always regarded with scorn and 
disgust by Charles, whose faults, ^eat 
as they were, had no affinity with in^- 
lence and cruelty. " That man,” said 
the King, “has no learning, no sense, 
no manners, and more impudence than 
tsn carted streetwalkers.” • Workwas 
to be 9one, however, which could be 
trusted to no man who roVerenced law 
or was sensible of shame; and thus 
Jeffreys, at an age at which a barrister 
thinks himself fortunate .if he is em¬ 
ployed to Conduct an important cause, 
was made Chief Justice of the King’s 

Hia anemies could not deny that he 
possessed some of the qualities of a 
great judge. His legal knowledge, 
indeed, was merely such as he had 
picked up in practice of no very high 
kind. But he had one of those hap- 

E fly constituted intellects which, across 
ibyrinths of sophistry, and through 
masses of immaterial facts, go straight 
to the true point Of his intellect, 
however, he seldom had the full use. 
Even in civil causes his malevolent and 

■ Tbis saying is to ba toanJ in many con- 
tempomy pamphlecs. Titni Oates wm neves 
tii«a of qootlti^ It. See liia Eixwr 
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'deepotic temper perpetually disordered 
his judgment. To enter his court was 
to enter the den of a wild beast, which 
none could tame, and which was as 
likely to be roused to rage by caresses 
as by attacks. He frequently poured 
forth on plaintiffs and defendants, bar¬ 
risters and attorneys, witnesses and 
jurymen, torrents of frantic abuse, in¬ 
termixed with oaths and curses. His 
looks and tones had inspired terror 
when he was merely a young adrocate 
struggling into practice. Now that ho 
was at the head of the most formidable 
tribunal in the realm, there were few 
indeed who did not tremble before him. 
Eypn when he was sober, his violence 
wqs sufficiently frightful. But in gene¬ 
ral his reason was overclouded and his 
evil passions stimulated by the fumes 
of intoxication. 'His evenings were 
ordinarily given to revelry. People 
who saw him only over his bottle 
would have supposed him to be a man 
gross indeed, sottish, and addicted to 
low company and low merriment, but 
social and goodhumoured. He was 
constantly surrounded on such occasions 
by buffoons selected, for the most part, 
from among the vilest pettifoggers, 
who practised before him. These men 
bantered and abused each other for 
his entertainment. He joined in their 
rjbald talk, sang catches with them, 
and, when his head grew hot, hugged 
and kissed them in an ecstaey of 
drunken fondness. But though wine 
at first seemed to soften his heart, the 
effect a few hours later was very dif¬ 
ferent. He often came to the judgment 
seat, having kept the court waiting long, 
and yet having but half slept off his 
debauch, his cheeks on fire, his eyes 
staring like those of a maniac. When 
he was in this state, his boon com¬ 
panions of the preceding night, if they 
were wise, kept out of his way: for the 
recollection of the familiarity to which 
he had admitted them in flam ed bis ma¬ 
lignity; and he was sure to take every 
opportunity of overwhelming them with 
execration and invective. Not the least 
odious of bis many odious peculiarities 
was the pleasure which he took in pub¬ 
licly browbeating and mortifying those 
whom, in his fits of maudlin toDdemeu, 
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he had encouraged to presume on his 
favour. 

The services which the govern¬ 
ment had expected from him were 
performed, not merely without fiinch- 
ing, hut eagerly and triumphantly. 
His first exploit was the judiew 
ronrder of Algsigion Sidney. 'What 
followed was in perfect harmony with 
this beginning. Kespectable Tories 
lamented the disgrace which the bar¬ 
barity and indecency of so great a 
functionaiy brought i^n the adminis- 
tratiop of justice. But tlie excesses 
which filled such men with horror were 
titles to the esteem of Jamee. Jeffreys, 
therefore, veiy soon after the death of 
Charles, obtained a seat in the cabinet 
and a peerage. This last honour was 
a signal mark of royal approbation. 
For, since the judicial system of the 
realm had been remodelled in the 
thirteenth century, no Chief Justice 
bad been a Lord of Parliament* 

Guildford now found himself super¬ 
seded in all his political functions, and 
restricted to his business as a judge in 
equity. At Council he was treatwl by 
Jeffreys with marked incivility. The 
, whole legal patronage was in the hands 
of the Chief Justice ; and it was well 
known by the bar that the surest way 
to propitiate the Chief Justice was to 
treat the Lord Heepef with di.sreepect. 

James bad not been many hours 
Hing when a dispute arose m. 
between the two heads of the 
law. The customs had been 
settled on CharlsB for life lumutt. 
onlj, and uould not therefore be legaUT* 
exacted by the new sovereign. 
weeks znnst elopee before a House of 
Commons could be chosen. If, in the 
meantime, the duties were suspended, 
the revenue would suffer: the regular 
course of trade would be interrupted ; 

■ chief Boorees of information coBceni' 
log Jeffreys are the Trials and KurtU’s 
Life of I^rd G-nlldford. Some touches of 
minor Importance I owe to oontemporery 
pamphlcu In rerse and prose. Boeb ore 
Bloody Assizea, the Llfo and Death of George 
liord JofEreys, the Pan^rrlc on the late Lord 
Jeffreys, the JjetHM to the Lord CbaocBUor, 
Joffx^a’a Elegy. See also BTslyn’e IHary, 
Dec. 6. IWa, Oct. 31. 1885. I soaroely need 
adrlM erery reader to oonmlt Lord Compboll'a 
exoeUent Life erf Jetbvy^ 
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th« eonsiunei ^vrouU derive do benefit; 
and tbe only ghinets would be tbose for- 
tonafa epeeuUtors whoee cargoes might 
happen tn arrive during the interval 
between the demise of the crown and 
the meeting of the Parliament. The 
Treasury was besieged by merchants 
whose warehouses swere filled with 
goods on which duty had been paid 
and who were in grievous apprehension 
of being undersold and ruined. Impar¬ 
tial men must admit that this was one 
nf those cases in which a government 
may be justified in deviating, from 
the strictly constitutional course. But 
when it is necessary to deviate from 
the strictly constitutional course, the 
deviation clearly ought to be no greater 
than the necessity requires. Guildford 
felt this, and gave ^vice which did 
him honour. He proposed that the 
dutiee ahould he levied, but should be 
kept in the Bxilibequei apart from other 
sums till the Parliament should meet. 
In this way the King, while violating 
the letter of the laws, would show that 
he wished to conform to Gieir spirit. 
Jafireys gave very different counsel. 
He advised James to put forth an edict 
declaring it to be His Majesty’s will 
and pleasure that the customs should 
continue to he paid. This advice was 
well suited to the King's temper. The 
judicious proposition of theLordKeeper 
was rejected as worthy only of a Whig, 
or of what was still worse, a Trimmer. 
A proclamation, such as the Chief Jus¬ 
tice bad suggested; appeared. Some 
people expect^ that a violent outbreak 
of public indigpation would be the 
cnnaequonce, but they were deceived. 
The epirit of opposition had not yet 
revived; and the court might safely 
venture to take steps vriiiob, five years 
before, would have produced a rebrilion. 
In the City of London, lately so turbu¬ 
lent, scarcely a murmur was heard.* 
The proclamation, which announced 
that the customs would still be 
levied, announced also that a 
Parliament would shortly meet 
It was not without many misgivings 
that James had determined to the 
Kststes of his realm together. The 
• London Gasatte, Feb. 12. 1B8|. North's 
Ub ol amidfind, S54. 


moment was, indeed, most auspicious' 
for a general election. Hever since the 
accession of, the House of Stuart had 
the constituent bodies been so favour¬ 
ably disposed towards the Court. But 
the new sovereign’s mind was haunted 
by an apprehension not to he mentioned, 
even at this distance of time, without 
shame and indignation. He was afraid 
that by summoning his Parliament he 
mi^t incur the displeasure of the King 
of France.* 

To the King of France it mattered 
little which of the two English Tr.iii. 
factions triumphed at the elec- 
tions: for aU the Parliaments Jun.i 
which had met since the Eesto- FvenJii 
ration, whatever might have 
been their temper as to domestic poli¬ 
tics, had been jealous of the growing 
power of the House of Bourbon. On 
this subject there was little difference 
between the Whigs and the sturdy 
country gentlsmen who formedtlie main 
strength of ths Tory party. Lewis had 
therefore spared neither bribes nor 
menaces to prevent Charles from con¬ 
voking the Houses: and James, who 
had from the first been in the secret of 
ihis brother’s foreign politics, had, "in 
becoming King of England, become 
also a hireling and vassal of Prance. 

Kochester, Godolphin, and Sunder¬ 
land, who now formed the interior 
cabinet, were perfectly aware that their 
late master had been in the habit of 
receiving money from the court of Ver¬ 
sailles. They were consulted by James 
as to the expediency of convoking the 
legislature. They acknowledged the 
importance of keeping Lewis in good 
humour: but it seemed to them that 
the calling of a Parliament was not a 
matter of choice. Patient as the na¬ 
tion appeared to be, there were limits 
to its patience. The principle, that 
the money of the subject could not be 
lawfully taken by the King without 
the assent of the Commons, was firmly 
rooted in the public mind; and though, 
on an extraordinary emergency, even 
Whigs might be willing to pay, during 
a few weeks, duties not impoesd by 
statute, it was certain that even Tories 
would become refractory if such irregu¬ 
lar taxation should continue longer than 
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the special circumstances which alone 
justified it. The Houses then mnst 
meet; and, since it was so, the sooner 
they were summoned the better. Even 
the short delay which would be occa¬ 
sioned by a reference to VersaiHes 
might produce irreparable mischief. 
Discontent and suspicion would spread 
fast through society. Halifax would 
mmplain that the fondamental princi¬ 
ples of the constitution were violated. 
The Lord Keeper, like a cowardly 
pedantic special pleader as he was, 
ivould take the same side. What might 
lave been done with a good grace 
vould at last be done with a bad grace. 
Those very ministers whom His Ma- 
esty most wished to lower in the public 
'stimation would gain popularity at his 
jxpense. The iU temper of the nation 
night seriously affect the result of the 
dections. These arguments were un- 
inswerable. The King therefore noti- 
ied to the country his intention of 
lolding a Parliament. But he. was 
gainfully anxious to exculpate himself 
rom the guilt of having acted un- 
lutifully and disrespectfully towards 
-^r%nce. He led Barillon into a private 
■oom, and there apologised for having 
lared to take so important a Bt^ With- 
mt the previous sanction of Lewis. 

‘ Assure your master,” said James, “ of 
ny gratitude and attachment I know 
hat without his protection I can do 
lothing. I know what troubles my 
brother brought on himself by not ad- 
lering steadily to Franco. I will take 
rood care not to let the Houses meddle 
vith foreign aflfaira. If I see in them 
my disposition to make mischief, 1 
rill send them about their business. 
Explain this to my good brother. I 
tope that he will not take it amiss that 
[ have acted without consulting him. 
Se has a right to be consulted; and it 
.B my wish to consult him about every- 
:hing. But in this case the delay even 
of a week might luve produced serious 
consequencea” 

These ignominiouB excuses were, on 
the following morning, repeated by 
Rochester. Barillon received them 
civilly. Eochester, grown bolder, pro¬ 
ceeded to ask for money. “'It will be 
well laid ont,” he said; “ your master 
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cannot employ bis revenues better. Re¬ 
present to him strongly how important 
it is that the King of England should 
be dependent, not on his own people, but 
on the friendship of France alone." * 

Barillon hastened to communicate to 
Lewis the wishes of the English govern¬ 
ment; but Lewis *ad already antici¬ 
pated them. His first act, after he was 
apprised of the death of Charles, was 
to collect bills of exchange on England 
to the amount of five hundred thousand 
livres, a sum equivalent to about thirty- 
seven 'thousand five hundred pounds 
sterling. Such bills were not then to 
be easily procured in Paris at a day's 
notice. In a few hours, however, the 
purchase was effected, and a courier 
started for London.f As soon as Baril- 
lon received the remittance, he flew to 
Whitehall, and communicated the wel¬ 
come news. James was not ashamed 
to shed, or pretend to shed, tears of 
delight and gratitude. "Nobody but 
your King,” he said, " does B<i|bh kind, 
such noble things. 1 never can be 
grateM enough. .Assure him that my 
attachment will last to tbs end of ray 
days.” Rochester, Sunderland, and 
^odolphin came, one after another, to 
embrace the ambassador, and to whis¬ 
per to him that he had given new life 
to their royal master. | 

But thodgh James end his three 
advisers were pleased with the prompti¬ 
tude which Lewis had shown, they 
were by no means satisfied with the 
amount of the donaflon. As they were 
afraid, however, that they might give 
offence by importunate mendicancy, 
they mereW hinted their wishes. They 
declared that they had no intention of 
haggling with so Knerous a benefactor 
as tbs French King, and that they 
were willing to tnut entirely to his 
manificen'ee. They, at the same time, 
attempted to propitiate him by a large 
sacrifice of national hononr. It was 
well known that oUe chief end of hie 

* The chietf authority for these tnuuiacttoiu 
is Barilton'B despatch of Feb. Idas. It 
will be fooud In the Appendix tu Hr. Fox's 
History. Bee also Preston's letter to James, 
dated April ISSd, In Hairrmple. 

t Lewis to Barillon, Feb. 1680. 

I Barillon, Feb. 1080. 
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poUtuM was to odd the Belgian pro 
rinses to hie dominion*. England \raa 
bound by a treaty, which had been 
concluded with Spain when Danby was 
Lord Treasurer, to resist any attempt 
which Prance might make on those 
provinces. The three ministers in¬ 
formed Barillon tha* their master con¬ 
sidered that treaty as no longer obliga¬ 
tory. It had been' made, they said, by 
Charles: it might, perhaps, hare been 
binding on him; but hm brother did 
npt think himself bound by it. The 
most Christian King might, tharefore, 
without any fear of opposition from 
England, proceed to annex Brabant 
and HainauU to his empire,* 

It was at the same time resolved 
chnrehui that an extraordinary embassy 
bS«aor should be sent to assure Lewis 
to Fr«M.. of the gratitude and affection 
of lames. For this mission was selected 
a man who did not as yet occupy a 
very eminent position, but whose re¬ 
nown, sfe'angely made up of infamy 
and glory, filled at a later period the 
whole chilieed world. 

Soon after the Restoration, in .the 
Hii gS'T dissolute times which 
hiitorj, have been celebrated by tho/ 
lively pen of Hamilton, James, young 
and ardent in the pursuit of pleasure, 
had been attracted by Arabella Church¬ 
ill, one of the maida of honour who 
waited on his first wife. The young 
lad^ was plain; but tha taste of James 
wu not nice: and she heeame his 
avowed mistress. 9hs was the dan^ter 
of a poor Cavalier knight who haunted 
"Whitehall, and mode himself ridiculous 
by publishing a dull and afifacted folio, 
long forgotten, in praise of monarchy 
and monarchs. The necessities of the 
Churchills were pressing: their loyalty 
was ardent; and their only feeling 
about Arabella's seduction seems to 
have been joyful surprise that so 
homely a girl should have attained such 
high preferment. 

Her interest was indeed of great use 
to her relations ; but none of them was 
so fortunate as her eldest brother John, 
a fine youth, who carried a pair of 
colours iu the foot guardi. He rose 

• Barmon, ISW. 


fast m the court and in the army, and 
was early distinguished as a man of 
fashion and of pleasure. His stature 
was commanding, hie face handsome, 
his address singularly winning, yet of 
such dignity that the most impertinent 
fops never ventured to take any liberty 
with him; his temper, even in the 
most vexations and irritating circum¬ 
stances, always under perfect command. 
His education had'been so much ne¬ 
glected that he oould not spell the most 
common words of his own language; 
but his acute and vigorous understand¬ 
ing amply supplied the place of hook 
learning. He was not tikative : but, 
when he was forced to speak in pubHc, 
his natural eloquence moved the envy 
of practised rhetoricians.* His courage 
was singularly cool and imperturbable. 
During many years of anxiety and 
peril, he never, in any emergency, lost, 
even for a moment, the perfect use of 
his admirable judgment. 

In his twenty-third year he was sent 
with his regiment to join the French 
forces, then engaged in operations 
sgainst Holland. His serene intre¬ 
pidity distinguished him among thou¬ 
sand* of bravo soldiers. His profes¬ 
sional akill commanded the respect of 
veteran ofideers. He was publicly 
thanked at the head of the army, and 
received many marks of esteem and 
oonfldenoe from Turenne, who was then 
at the height of military glory. 

Unhappily the splendid qualities of 
John Churchill were mingled with 
alloy of the most sordid kind. Some 
propensities, which in youth are singu- 
utrly ungraqefol, began very early to 
show themselves in him. He was 
thrifty in his .very vices, and levied 
ample contributions on ladies enriched 
W the spoils of more liberal lovers. 
He was, during a shert time, the object. 
of tbo violmit bnt fickle foniiess of the 
Duchess of Cleveland. On one occasion 
he was caught with her by the King, 
and was forced to leap out of the win¬ 
dow. She rewarded this hazardous 

■ Swift, who hated Marlboroeffh, and who 
ras Itttie disposed to allow any merit to those 
whom he hated, says, in the fam nua letter to 
Crassus, " Ton ue no ill orator in the 
Senate." 
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feat of gallantiT with a present of five 
thousand pounds. With this sum the 
prudent young hero instantly bought 
an annuity of five hundred a year, well 
secured on landed property.* Already 
his private drawer contained a hoara 
of broad pieces which, fifty years later, 
when he was a Duke, a Prince of the 
Empire, and the richest subject in 
Europe, remained untouched.f 

After the close of the war he was 
attached to the household of the Duke 
of York, accompanied bis patron to the 
Low Countries and to Edinburgh, and 
was rewarded for his services with a 
Scotch peerage and with the command 
of tho only regiment of dragoons which 
was then on the English establish* 
ment^ His wife had a post in the 
fiimily of James’s younger daughter, 
the Princess of Denmark. 

Lord Churchill was now sent as am¬ 
bassador extraordinary to Versailles. 
Ho had it in charge to express the 
warm gratitude of the English govern¬ 
ment for the money which had been so 
generously best-owed. It had been ori- 
nally intended that he should, at tfa,® 
san^e time, ask Lewie for a much larger 
sum; but, on full consideration, it 
was apprehended that such indelicate 
grecdiucss might disgust the benefactor 
whose spontaueous liberality had been 
so sign^y displayed. Churchill was 
therefore directed to confine himself to 
thanks for what was past, and to say 
nothing about the future. § 

But James and his ministere, even 

• Dartmootb’a note on Burnet, 1. M4. 
Cheeterfield’a Letters, Nov. IS. 174S. 0heat«r- 
field Is on nnezoeptionable witness; for the 
annuity was a cbai^ on tfae estate of his 
grandfather, Halifax. I believe that there Is 
no foundation for a dlsgraoeful addition to 
the story which may loe found In Pope: 

Tbe nIl4DU tno. v> wbom ib« i^d It dovn, 

Ll**o to reftue tail noiitrcM taaa m crown." 

Curl calls this a piece of-ttavaUlng scandaL 
t Pope in Spence's Anaodotee, 

X See the Historical Reextrds of the First 
or Royal Ihragoona. TSis appointment of 
ChtirohiU to the command of this regiment 
was rldicnJed aa an inart^Tinf. qJ absurd par¬ 
tiality. One lampoon of that tame, which I do 
not remember to have anen In print, but of 
which a manuscript oopy is in the British 
Moaeom, contains these itnuf • 

**Lat’i cot our matt with wf 
The K1IIC it M food 
At that Ctaurohul itaonkt 
Bo put UtcomoiAiultbtilraLgooiu." 

Barillon, Feb. 1G&5. 


while fmtestiug that they did not mean 
to be importunate, contrived to hint, 
vBiy intelligibly, what they wished and 
ezped^d. In the French ambassador 
they had a dexterous, a zealous, and, 
perhaps, not a disinterested intercoasor. 
Lewis made some difficulties, probably 
with the design of enhancing the value 
of his gifts. In a very few weeks, 
however, Barillon received from Ver¬ 
sailles fifteen hundred thousand livres 
more. This sum, equivalent to about a 
hundred and twelve thousand pounds 
sterling, he was instructed to dole out 
cautiously. He was authorised to fur¬ 
nish the English government with 
thirty thousand pounds, for the pur¬ 
pose of corrupting members of the new 
House of Commons. The rest he w'ss 
directed to keep in reserve for some ex¬ 
traordinary emergency, such as a dis¬ 
solution or an insurrection.* 

The tui’pitude of these transactions 
is universally acknowledged: but their 
real nature seems to be oftea misun¬ 
derstood: for, though the foreign policy 
of the last two Kings of tho House of 
Stuart has never, since the correspond¬ 
ence of Barillon was exposed to tho 
{>ublic eye, found an apologist among 
us, there is still a party which labours 
to excuse their domestic policy. Yet 
it is certain that between thair domes> 
tie policy aifd their foreign policy there 
was a necessary and indissoluble con¬ 
nection. If they had upheld, during a 
single year, the honour of the country 
abroad, they would have been com¬ 
pelled to change the whole system of 
their administration at home. To 
praise them for refusing to govern in 
conformity with the Bense of Parlia¬ 
ment, and yet to blame them for sub¬ 
mitting to the dictation of Lewis, is 
inconsistent. For they had only one 
choice, to be dependent on Lewis, or to 
be dependent on Parliament 

James, to do him justice, would 
gladly have found out a third way: but 
there was none. He became the slave 
of France: but it would be incorrect 
to represent him aa a content-ed slave. 
He. spirit enough to be at tuojcs 

• Barillim, April A.; LowU to Barillon, 
April 
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angTT with himself foT sthmitting to 
such thraldom, and impatient to break 
loose from it; and this disposition iras 
studiotuly encouraged by the agents of 
jnaw foreign powers. 

His accession had excited hopes 
and fears in every Continental 
court: anifthe commencement 
iSiS . of his administration was 
unrt. watched by strangers with in- 
Xii(iui. ((.pegt scarcely less deep than 
that which was felt by his own simjects. 
One government alone wished that the 
tronhles which had, during three genera¬ 
tions, distracted England, might be eter¬ 
nal. All other gavemnfents, whether 
republican or monarchical, whether 
Protestant or Homan Catholic, wished 
to see those troubles happily terminated. 

The nature of the long contests 
between the Stuarts and their Parlia¬ 
ments was indeed very imperfectly ap¬ 
prehended by fo^lgn statesmen: but 
no statesman could fail to porceive the 
effect which that contest had produced 
on the balance of power in Europe. In 
eudinary circumstances, the sympathies 
of the Courts of Vieqna and Madrid 
would douhtl^B have been with a 
prince struggling against subjects, an(f 
«Bpecially with a Boman Catholic 
prince struggling against heretical sub¬ 
jects: hift all such sympathies were 
now eTOpOwered by a stroller feeling. 
The'Siir 'and , hatred inspired by the 
greatness, the injustiee, and the arro¬ 
gance of the French King were at the 
Tiei^t. His neighbours might well 
doubt wbcthei it were more dangerous 
to be at war or at peace with him. 
For in psace be oontuiued to plunder 
and to outrage them; and they had 
tried the chances' of war against him in 
vain. In this perplexity Aey looked 
with intense anxie^ towards England. 
'Would she act on Ihe principles of the 
Triple Alliance or on the principles of 
the,, treaty of Dover? On that issue 
depended the fate of sU her nei^bours. 
With her help Lewis might yet he 
withstood: Dut ns help could be ex¬ 
pected fiom her till she was at unity 
with herself l^oie the strife between 
the throne and fhe Parlisment began, 
she had been a power of the first rank: 
on the day on vmeb that strife termi- 
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nated she became a power of the first 
rank again : hut while the dispute re¬ 
mained tindecided, she was condemned 
to inaction and to vassalage. She had 
been great uhder the Plantagenets and 
Thdors: she was again great under the 
princes who reigned after the Eevolu- 
tion : but, under the Eiings of the 
House of Stuart, she was a blank in 
the map of Europe. She had lost one 
class of energies, and had not yet ac¬ 
quired another. That species of force 
which, in the fourteenth century, had 
enabled her to humble France and 
Spain, had ceased to exist. That spe¬ 
cies of force, which, in the eighteenth 
century, humbled France and Spain 
once more, had not yet been called 
into action, The government was no 
longer a limited monarchy after the 
fashion or the middle ages. It had 
not yet*T>ecome a limited monarchy 
after the modem fashion. Witl^, the 
vioBi of two different systems it had 
the strength of neither. The elements 
of our polity, instead of combining in 
harmony, counteracted and neutralised 
each other. AU was transition, conflict, 
and dEurder. The chief bnrinesi of 
the Wereign was to inirinjA*ihe pri¬ 
vileges of the legU^ture. -Me chief 
business of the fe^edature Was to en¬ 
croach on the pren^tives of the sove¬ 
reign. The King readily accepted 
foreign aid, which reUeved him from 
the misery of being dependent on a 
mutinous Parliament. The Parliament 
refused to the King the means of sup¬ 
porting the national honour abroad, 
ffom an apprehension, too well founded, 
that those means might he employed in 
order to establish despotism at home. 
The effect of these je^ousies was that 
OOP oountiy, with all her vast resources, 
was of as little weight in Christendom as 
the duchy of Savoy or the duchy of Lor¬ 
raine, and certainly of far leaa weight 
than the email province of Holland. 

France was deeply interested in pro¬ 
longing this state of things.* All 

■ I might tranioribe half Barlllon's corres- 
poBdenoe In pxoot ot this proposition; but I 
v^jll quote OBlr one paseage. In which the policy 

the French goTnmment towards England 
Is exhibited oondsely and with perfect clear- 
nea. 

o On pent tenlr poor on maxlme Indubitahle 


mSTOEY OF ENOLAND. 
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"other powera ware deeply interested in 
bringing it to a close. The general 
^rish of Europe was that James would 
gOTem in conformity with law and 
with public opinion. From the Escu- 
rial itself came letters, expressing an 
earnest hope that the new Hing of 
England would be on good terms with 
Poll of Parliament and his peo- 
th°« Sort pie.* From the Vatican itself' 
of Bomo. cautions against im¬ 

moderate zeal for the Boman Catho¬ 
lic faith. Benedict Odescalchi, who 
filled the papal chair under the name 
of Innocent the Eleyenth, felt, in his 
character of temporal soTcreign, all 
those apprehensions with which other 
princes watched the progress of the 
French power. He had also grounds 
of uneasiness which were peculiar to 
himself. It was a happy circumstance 
for the Protestant religion that, at the 
moment when the last Boman Catholic 
King of England mounted the throne, 
the Boman Oatholie Church was torn 
by dissension, and threatened with a 
new schism. A quarrel similar to that 
which had ragedin the elerenth century 
between the Emperore and the Sapreme 
PontiifB had arisen between LeVW and' 
Innocent. Lewis, zealous even to 
bigotry for the doctrines of the Church 
of Borne, but tenacious of his regal 

que raccoTtl tlu Roy d'AnglEtoxTS avoo son 
parlemcnt, on quelque mnniSre qu'U se fasse, 
n’est pas conformo onx iutdrSts de V. M. Je 
me contente de penser o^a sans m'en oa\'llr 
a personne, et je cacbe ayec win mee sentt- 
menfl a cet Cgard."—BortUon to Lewie, 

]se7. That this was the real secret of the 
whole policy of Lewie towards our oonutry 
was perfectly nndsretood at Vienna. The 
Emperor Leopold wrote thus to James, 
1BS9 : “ GtoUi Id nnum agehant, nt, 
perpetnss Inter Serenltatem Testnun et ejus* 
dem popnloB feyendo slmoltates, reliquse 
Chrlstianm Enropes taixto securius insnlta- 
lent.*' 

• “ l}ne sea nnido oon n roroo, y on todo 
hnena intelligcnda oon 4 panamento.”—Bo* 
spatch from the King of S^ln to Bon Pedro 
BonqulUo, Uaroh U. legs. This despatch is 
in the archlyes at ^mnnoSs. which contain a 
great mass of pwpera routing to English 
alfairs. Copies of the most mtereAing of 
thonpaperasrelnthepesem^nof 1C. Onizot, 
anAerme by hlmlentto me. Itiswlthpecu- 
liar pleesnre thatc^ this ttme, I scknowlBdge 
ihls mark of the trlenddilp of to gnat a nun. 
(IBSS.j 


authority, accused the Pope of en¬ 
croaching on the secular rights of the 
French Crown) and was in turn accused 
by the Pope of encroaching on the 
spiritual power of the keys. The 
King, haughty as he was, encountered 
a spirit even more determined than his 
own. Innocent was, in all private re¬ 
lations, the meekest and gentlest of 
men; but, w;hen he ^ke otficially 
from the chair of Saint Peter, he spoke 
in the tones of (Jregoiy the Seventh 
and of Sixtus the Fifth, The dispute 
became serious. Agents of the King 
were excommunicated. Adherents of 
the Pope were banishei The King 
made the champions of his authority 
Bishops. The Pope refused them in¬ 
stitution. They took possession of the 
episcopal palacea and revenues: but 
they were incompetent to perform the 
episcopal ftmetions. Before the struggle 
terminated, there were in France thMy 

relates who could not confirm or Dr¬ 
ain.* 

Had any prince then living, except 
Lewis, been engaged in such a dispute 
with the Vatican, he would have had 
all Protestant governments on his side. 
'But the fear and resentment which the 
ambition and insolence of the French 
King had inspired were snch that who¬ 
ever had the courage mani^ly to op¬ 
pose him Was sure of public OTippathy. 
Even Lutherans and Calvinuts, who 
had always detested the Fsph, could, 
not re&ain from wishing him success 
agaiust a tyrant who aimed at univetaal 
monarchy.. It was thus that^ in the 
prosent centuiy, many who regarded 
Pins the Seventh as Antichrist were 
well pleased to. see Antichrist confront 
the pgantic power of' ^tmleon. 

The reauntment lidli^ Innocent felt 
towards France disposed hiip to take a 
mild and liberal neW of the affairs of 
EnglanA The return of the English 
people to the fold of which he was the 
ehephord would undoubtedly havn re¬ 
joiced his souL But he was too wise a 
man to believe that a nation, so bold 

■ Few English rnaderi will be ferrous to 
go deep tnto the history of this quarrel. 
SnmmiurieB will he found in Cudlnel ItsnsaV'i 
Life «t Bomast, and to Toltalie’e Agee* Uwte 
KIT. 
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aad BtaMoHi, .«mld be brought back 
to theXIhurrii of Home if the Tioleot 
wA UQoOoetitQtioDal exercise of ro;fal 
■nOiarity. It -mu not diSoult to fore- 
Bes that, if Jamee attempted to promote 
tiw intereate of his religion b;' illegal 
old unpopular means, the attempt 
, fail; the hahred trith which the 

'Ilii^Mioal islanders regarded the tme 
aBfcwould become fieroca? and stronger 
than ever; and an indissolnMs associa¬ 
tion would be created in their minds 
between Frotestantism and civil free¬ 
dom, between Popery and arbitrary 
power, In the meeiitime the King 
would be an object of aversion and 
anroicion to his people, England would 
still be, as she had been under James 
the First, under Charles the First, and 
under Otarles the Second, a power of 
the third rsalk: and France would 
domineer unchecked beyond thr Alps 
Slid the Bhine. On the other hand, it 
Wis probable that James, by acting 
with prudence and moderation, by 
strictly observing the laws, and by 
wtorting himself to win the confidence 
of his Parliament, might be able to 
Oldiiin, for the professors of his religion, 
a large measure of relief. PenalH 
statutes vrould go first. Statutes im¬ 
posing mya incapacities vrould soon 
follow. In the meantime, the English 
K^ anA the Kn^h nafidn united 
Blight head the Butopean coslition, 
and mi^t oj^o^^an ineupenible bar¬ 
rier to the oi^dity of Lewm. 

Innocent was oonfirmed in his judg¬ 
ment by the principal Englishmen who 
resided at his court Of these the 
most illustrious wus Philip Howard, 
mruujg from tlip noblest houses of 
Britain, grandson, on (me side, of an 
Earl of Arundel, on &e other, of a 
Hnke of lioonim. Fillip had long 
been a member of the eompd college: 
he/was coaOBimly destoidted '-as the 
dardlUBl of En^and; imd he was.the 
oh^jfOepiMdlpr of the Hofy See in 
JUnh^^rdeiiiig to his oonntiy. He 
had |NMb.Msra into e:^ W the out- 
oyof £(OtMtuptbi»ts; ai^td mem- 
whfirtimate 

Slailird, had Jt tdotim to their 
Bg|^|iaBkl^'0«(dEhial'8OTO 
wrongs Wi'^auri^'liio.lifRue, had w 


heated hie mmd as to make him a rash 
adviser. Every letter, therefore, which 
went frdm the Vatican to 'Whitehall, 
recommended patience, moderation, and 
respect for the prejudices of the Eng¬ 
lish people.* 

In the mind of James there was a 
great conflict 'We should do striii®i« 
him injustice if we supposed 
that a state of vassalage was 
agreeable to hie temper. He loved 
authority and businees. He had a high 
sense of his own personal dignity. Nay, 
he was not altogether destitute of a 
sentiment which bore some affinity to 
patriotism. It galled his soul to think 
that the kingdom which he ruled was 
of far lets account in the world than 
many states which possessed smaller 
natural advantages; and he listened 
eagerly to foreign ministers when they 
urged hita to assert the dignity of his 
rank, to place himself at the head of a 
great confederacy, to become the pro- 
tector'of iigured nations, and to tame 
the pride of that power which held the 
Continent in awe. Such exhortations 
made his heart swell with emotions 
unknown to his careless end effeminate 
brother. But those emotioBSwere soon 
subdued by a etrcftij^ feeling. A 
vigorous foreign pohey necessarily 
implied a conciliatory domestic policy. 
It was impossible at once to confront 
the might of France and to trample on 
the hbertias of England, The executive 
government could undertake nothing 
great without the support of the Com¬ 
mons, and could obtain their support 
only by acting in conformity with their 
opinion. Thus Jam^ found that the 
two thit^ which ha moet de- 
sireda could not be enjoyed ooui or 
together, Hii second wish was 
to berfeared and respected abroad. But 
his first wish was to be absolute 
master at home. Between the iucom- 
jaitiblo objects on which his heart was 
set, he, for a time, went irresolutely 
to and fro. The conflict in his own 
brehst 8*ve to his public acts a strange 
WreOiuce of inde^on and insin oerity. 
^Ose who, withoBt the due, attempt^ 

* Bnrnefc,i.061.. md from Somes 

Dott'i ClrarGh Biitoix, ptft. TltL book i. 
art. 1 . 
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bo explore the maxe of his poUticB were 
ojdable to understand bew tbe same 
man could be, in tbe same week, so 
banghty and so mean. Even Leins 
was perplexed by tbe ragaries of an 
ally who passed, in a few hours, from 
homage to defiance, and from defiance 
to homage. Yet, now that the whole 
conduct of James is before us, this 
inconsistency seems to admit of a 
simple explanation. 

At the moment of his secession be 
was in doubt whether the kingdom 
would peaceably submit to his autho¬ 
rity. The Exclusionists, lately so 
powerful, might rise in arms against 
him. He might be in great need of 
French money and Frenci troops. He 
was therefore, during some days, content 
to be a sycophant and a mendican):. 
He humbly apologised for ^ring to 
caU his Parliament together without 
the consent of the French govermneiit. 
He begged hard for a French subsidy. 
He wept with joy over the French bills 
of exchange. He sent to Versailles a 
special embassy charged with assur¬ 
ances of lus gratitude, attachment, and 
submission. But scarcely had the 
embassy departed when his flings 
underwent a change. He had been 
everywhere proclaimed without one 
riot, without one seditious outcry. 
From aU comers of the island he 
received intelligence that his subjects 
were tranquil and obedient. His spirit 
rose. The degrading relation in which 
he stood to a foreign power seemed 
intolerable. He became proud, punc¬ 
tilious, boastful, quarrelsome. He held 
such high language about the dignity 
of his crown and the balance of power 
that bis whole court fully expected a 
complete revolution in the foreign 
politics of the realm. He commanded 
Churchill to send home a minute report 
of tbe ceremonial of Versailles, in 
order that the honours with whidi the 
English embassy was received there 
might be repaid and not msse than 
repaid, to tbs representative of Fkanoe 
at Whitehall. The news of cHmi change 
was received with deUght at JladrS, 
Vienna, and the Hague.* Lewis was 
■ OonmltsttoBsof toe BpasiSh Oonncll of 
Jtete on Aprfi -ff. tnd Apia ^ less. In ttis 
SnSliTefl of .qiTnftneiM. 
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at first mers^ diverted. "My gomi 
ally talks big," he said; " but he is as 
fond of my pistoles as ever his brother 
was.” Soon, hoifever, the altered de¬ 
meanour of James, and &e hopes with 
which that demeanour inspired both 
the branches of the House of Austria, 
began to call for fflore serious sotiee. 
A remarkable letter is still eottsi%' in* 
which tbe French King intiiMtetf® a 
strong Sbspieion that he had been 
duped, and that the very money which 
he had sent to Westminster would b<i 
employed against him.* 

By this time England had recovMod- 
from the sadness and anxiety catsid 
by the death of the good naturild 
Charles. The Tories were loud in 
professions of attachment to their new 
master. The hatred of the Whigs was 
kept down by fear. That great mass 
whiohuis not steadily Whig or To^, 
but imich inclines idtermtoly toYThig- 
gism and to Tomsm, was BtiU on 
the Tory side. The reaction which 
had fallowed the dissohition of the 
Oxford parliament had not yet spent 
its force. 

The King early put the loyalty of 
^lis Protestant friends to the p„iu, 
proof While he was a sttbject, 
he had been in the habit of H^nw 
hearing mass with doeed doon rltfitn th« 
in a small oratory whidi had 
been fitted up for his 'Wife. Ho now 
ordered the doors to bptfafowh open, in 
order that all who caae to pay their 
duty to him might see the ceremony. 
When the host wag elevated there was 
a strange eonfusion in .the antechamber. 
The Boman Catholics fell on their 
knees: the Protestants hurried out of 
the room. Boon a new pidpit was 
erected in ths ladaee; and, during 
Lent, a secies of semmns was preached 
there Iqr Popish divines, to die great 
disoompasuie of eealona nhard]men.t 

A more staious innovation followed. 
Fassion wsiek cams; and the King 
debomiined to hesi mass with tbe same 
pomp with wliSdi ins predeeeseors had 

• lawti to amnnn, USJl; Bumet, 
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Ijeeo sunroiinded vhen tliey repaired to 
the templea of the eetabliehed religion. 
■' He announeed his intention to the 
‘three members of the interior cabinet) 
and requested them to attend him. 
Sunderland, to whom all religions wore 
the same, readily consented. Oodol- 
phin, as Chamberlain of the Queen, had 
1 allaady been in the habit of giring her 
hda hand when she repaired to her 
( oratory, and felt no scruple about 
( bowing himself officially in the house 
| 0 f Rimm on. But Rochester was greatly 
disturbed. His influence in the aountry 
.^rose ehiefly from the opinion enter- 
ijiiaed by tne clergy and by the Tory 
gently, that he was a ztidona and 
unsompromising friend of the Church. 
Ilis orthodoxy had been considered as 
fully atoning for faults which would 
otherwise hare made him tha most 
unpopular man in the kingdom, for 
boundless arrogance, for extreme Tio- 
lencB of temper, and for manners almost 
brutal.* He feared that by complying 
with the royal wishes, he should greatly 
lower himself in the estimation of his 
party. After some altercation he ob¬ 
tained permission to pass the holidays 
out of town. All the other great civil' 
dignitaries were ordered to be at 
their posts on Faster Sunday. The 
rites of the Church of Rome were once 
more, after an interval of a hundred 
and twenty-seven years, performed at 
Westminster with regal splendour. The 
Q-uards were drawn out. The Kni^ts 
of the Garter wore their collars. The 
Buke of Somerset, second in rank 
iimocig the temporal nobles of the 
realm, carried the sword of state. A 
long train of ^eat lords accompanied 
the King to his seat But it was re¬ 
marked that Ormond and Halifax 
remained in the antechamber. A few 
years before they had gallantly defend¬ 
ed the cause of James sgoinst some 
of those who now pressed past them. 
Ormond bad borne no share in the 
slaughter of Roman Catholics. Halifax 
hod coniageoualy pronoanced Stafford 
not guil^. . Ai the timeservers who 
had pretandad to ahndder at the 
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thought of a Popish king, and who 
had shed without pity the innocent 
blood of a Popish peer, now elbowed 
each other to get near a Popish altar, 
the accomplished Trimmer might, with 
some justice, indulge his solitary pride 
in that unpopular nickname,* 

Within a week after this ceremony 
James made a far greater sa- nocm- 
criflee of his own religious 
prejudices than he had ^et ckUed on 
any of his Protestant subjects to make. 
He was crowned on the twenty-third 
of April, the feast of the patron saint 
of the realm. The Abbey and the 
Hall were splendidly decorated. The 
presence of the Queen and of the 
peeresses gave to the solemnity a 
charm which had been wanting to the 
magnificent inauguration of the late 
King. Yet those who remembered 
that inniguratian pronounced that 
there was a great falling off. The 
ancipnt usage was that, before a coro¬ 
nation, the sovereign, with all his 
heralds, judges, councillors, lords, and 
great dignitaries, should ride in state 
from the Tower to Westminster. Of 
these cavalcades the last and the nv)st 
glorious was that which passed through 
the capital while the feelings excited 
by the Restoration were still in full 
vigour. Arches of triumph overhung 
the road. Ail Comhill, Cheapsidc, 
Saint Paul's Church Yard, Fleet Street, 
and the Strand, were lined with scaf¬ 
folding. The whole city had thus been 
admitted to gaze on royalty in the moat 
splendid and solemn form that royalty 
could wear. James ordered an estimate 
to he made of the coat of such a pro- 
ceaeion, and found that it would amount 
to about half as much as ha proposed 
to expend in covering his wife with 
trinkets. He accordingly determined 
to be profuse where he ought to have 
been nugal, and niggardly where he 
might pudonably have bran profuae. 
Hore than a hundred thousand pounds 
were laid out in dressing the Queen, 
and the procession horn the Tower woa 
omitted. The folly of this coarse is 
obvious. If pageantry be of any use 
in politics, it u of nae as a means 

I • BuiUon, April iS."i«8S. 
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of striking the imagination of the | 
mxiltitude. It is surely the height of 
absurdity to shut out the populace from 
a show of which the main object is to 
make an impression on the populace. 
James would hare shown a more judi¬ 
cious munificence and a mure judicious 
parsimony, if he had trarersed London 
from east to west with the accustomeiL 
pomp, and had ordered the robes of his 
wife to be somewhat less thickly set 
with pearls and diamonds. His ex¬ 
ample was, however, long followed by 
his successors; and sums, which, well 
employed, would have afforded exquisite 
gratification to a large part of the 
nation, were squandered on an exhibi¬ 
tion to which only three or four thousand 
privileged persons were admitted. At 
length the old practice was partially 
revived. On the day of the coronation 
of Queen Victoria there was a proces¬ 
sion in which many deficicucie« might 
bf noted, but which was seen with 
interest and delight by half a million 
of her subjects, and which undoubtedly 
gave far greater pleasure, and called 
forth far greater enthusiasm, than the 
m ote costly display which was wituossed 
by a select circle within the Abbey. 

Jam cs had ordered San croft to abridge 
theritual. The reason publicly assigned 
was that the day was too short for all that 
was to be done. But whoever examinee 
the changes which were made will see 
that the real object was to remove some 
things highly otfcn.sive to the religious 
feelings oif a zealous Itoman Catholic. 
The'Communion Service was not read. 
The ceremony of presenting tho sove¬ 
reign with a richly bound copy of the 
English Bible, and of exhorting him 
to prize above all earthly treasures a 
volume which he had been taught to 
regard as adulterated withfaUe doctrine, 
was omitted. What remained, however, 
after all this curtailment, mi^ht well 
have raised scruples in the mind of a 
man who sincerely believed the Church 
of England to be a heretical society, 
within the pale of which Sdlvalion was 
not to be found. The Hing made an 
oblation on the altar. He appeared to 
join in the petitions of the Litany which 
was (diBunted by the Bishopa. He 
received from those Ldse propneta the 
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unction typioal of a divine infiueooe, 
and knelt with the semblance of devo¬ 
tion while'they- called down upon him 
that Holy Spirit of which they wbi«, 
in his estimation, the malignant and 
obdurate foes. Such are the incon¬ 
sistencies of human nature that this 
man, who, from a fanatical ze^ fixM* 
religion, threw away three klngd^l|U« 
yet chose to commit what was little 
short of an act of apostasy, rather then 
forego the childish pleasure of being 
invested with the gewgaws f^mbolic^ 
of kingly power.* 

Francis Turner, Bishop of 
preached. Ho was one of those writcjs 
who still oflfected the obsolete style of 
Archbishop Williams and Bishop An¬ 
drews. The sermon was made up of 
quaint conceits, such as seventy yoars 
earlier might have been admire^ but 
such as moved the scorn of a generation 
accustomed to the purer eloquenee of 
Spi-at, of South, and of Tillotson. King 
Solomon was ^ng James. Adonijah 
was hfonmouth. Joab was aliyeHouso 
conspirator; Shimei, a Whig libeller; 
Abiathar, an honest but misguided shi 
dCavalier. One phrase iu the Book of 
Chronicles was construed to mean that 
the King-was above til* Parliament; 
and another was cited to prove that ho 
alone ought to command the militia. 
Towards the close of the discourse tho 
orator very timidly alluded to the new 
and embarrassing position in which 
the Church stood with reference to the 
sovereign, and reminded, his hearers 
that the Emperor Coastautius CUoms, 
though not nimsclf a Chri^ui, had 
held in honour those Chnatiana 
remained true to their religum, and Imd 
treajtod with soon those nought to 
earn his favour by apostasy. 13ie aeff- 
vice in the Abb^ was bj a 

stately banquet in thefiall, the tmnquct 
by brilliant flrev«zh% and the fliuworks 
by much bad poetry.f 

■ Fnnn Adda's HoqMrtch of 158fl. 

and from tbe ei pra g lonsof the Tire d*Or!dam 
(Hletolre dee RdrolatiOns d'Aofletem, Uv. 
xi.), it ti bIbot tibot Cotliolke tbonaht 
the Klna'i condoot IndaBsafble. . 

t London Gaeetta; OoeMe d* tanM| , 
life of James the BcooimL IL 10> ; gWioty m 
tile Oufonstion ef lUjicJamw the Beoond imd 
C^ecii Mary, by Vraadi fimidford, I<aaoMier 
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Tbit amy be flzed upon u tb« iii»- 
ment at -which the eDthaiiBctn 
of the Ti^ party reached the 
aenith. Ever eioce the accea 
■um at the new King, adtlreatee had 
bean pooring in which eipreued pro- 
... fooM vcnejation for hie pereon 
and office, and bitter deteata- 
ttcB of the vanquiabed Whiga. Tbe^ti 
magiatratea of Middleaex thanked God 
for haring confounded the dcaigna of 
thoae regicidea and excluaioniata who, 
not content with haring murdered one 
bleaaed monarch, were ^nt on deatror- 
iog the fooiidatioD.a of mnnarchy. The 
city of Oloueeater execrated the blood- 
thui^ viUaina who had triad to deprive 
His Uijeaty of hia juat' inheritance. 
Tha bntgeaaes of Wigan aaaiircd their 
■orareign that they would defend him 

X 'nat all plotting AchitopheU and 
nimu Abaaloma The grand jury 
of Buffolk expreated a hope that tho 
Parliament would proacribe all the ex- 
elnaioniata. Many corporutiona pledged 
themaclree never to retom to the Houae 
of Commoni any poraon who had voted 
for taking away the birthright of Jamea. 
Even the capital waa profoundly ohae, 
quioua. The lawyera and the tradera 
-mod with each other in acrvility. Inns 
of Court and Imia of Chancery aent u 
forrent profeaaiona of attachment am 
aubmisaion. All the great commercial 
aocietie% the East India Commny. the 
AiHcan Company, the Turkey Company, 
the Muaoovy Commny, the Hudaon'a 
Bay Company, the Maryland Merchants, 
tha Jamaica MercJiaiita, the Merchant 
Adventtimn, declared that they moat 
cheerfully complied witli the royal edirt 
which required them atUl to pay ruatom. 
Bristol, the aeeond city of tha island, 
echoed the -roico of Lomlon. Bnt no- 

Hweia. tot. IW7 ; BralVn'i DiaiT. Mar It. 
1W; Ira^alob irf the Dntdi amhawaihei, 
ApcQ U. lau ; Burnet. L an.; aoeiuinl. Ui. 
TBL ; a Bonnun rreeehad heCne their Ma* 
iMha Kina Jame* the Berond and gaen 
Mary at iMt ODeemetton la Weeunlniter 
AaMt ta. lOM. Sy Vrandt. UnO 
Blaboa c( lll.aail Uwd ainuHMr. Ihemw 
an bwon aniilBt ol Iha CunmaUon. which 
- ~mdeBe, endwhleh b chieOr 
I ekIU wllti which trieerilw 
_ia pnrwt end innhns 
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when wai the aptritof loynl^ itronger 
than in the two Univeraities. Oxford 
declitred that the would never awerve 
from thoM religioua principlea which 
bound her to obey the King -without 
any reatrictiona or limitotionB. Cam¬ 
bridge condemned, in aevere terms, 
tha violence and treachery of thoae 
tiu-bulcnt men who had maliciously 
eudeavDured to turn the stream of 
aucceaaion out of the ancient channel.* 
Such nddreasea as these filled, during 
a conaidemhle time, every Ts»rit<. 
number of the London Gazette. “““- 
But it was not only by addrensing 
that the Tories showed their zeal. Tho 
writs for the new Parliament had gone 
forth, and the country was agitated by 
the tumult of a general election. No 
election had ever taken place under 
rircumstancea so favourable to tho 
Court, Hundreds of thmiHanda whom 
the Popish plot had scored into Whig- 
giam hod been scared book by the Kyc 
House plot into Toryism. In the 
counties the government could depend 
on an overwhelming majority of the 
gentlemen of three liundr^ a year anil 
upwards, and on the clergy ulmosi In 
a man. Those Imronghe which liad 
once been the citadels of Whiggism 
had recently been deprived of their 
charted by legal scnlenee, or bad 
pravnoted the sentence by voluutory 
aummder. They hod now K'en re¬ 
constituted ill such H manner thiit they 
were certain to return members devoted 
to the crown. WTvere the townsmen 
eould not be tmated, Ihe freedom had 
been bestowed on Ihe nriglihouring 
squirea. In some of the small west erii 
cotpontiona, tlie ci-instiluent bodies 
weic in great port oompooed of Captnina 
ami Ldettenanta uf the Guards. The 
returoing officers were almost erary- 
wbera in the inleivst of the court In 
erery thin the laird Lieutenant and 
hia oepntiea formed s pnwerful, active, 
anil vi^nnl iximmiUeci fur the porpoae 
of egiwug and istraaidating the finee- 
holdMea. The pn^ile were aolemnly 
ynmed from thousanda of pulpit* not 
to vote fur any Whig candidate, at they 
ahouid answer it to Him adto had 

* tbs Ihi lowion Oiif ilurint Uw 
at Fehmry, Maiuh, and April, I sas. 
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onLuced the powers that be, and who 
had proQoanced rebellion a do not 
leas deadly than witchcraft. All these 
udvantages the predominant party not 
only U5^ to the utmost, but abused in 
80 diami'less a manner that p^re and 
reflecting men, who had been trac to 
the monarchy in peril, and who bore 
no love to republicans and schismatics, 
stood aghast, and augrired from such 
l>epnnings the approac h of evil limes,* 

Yet the Whigs, though suftering the 
just punishment of their errors, though 
defeated, disheartened, and disorgao' 
ised, did not yield without an effort. 
They were still numerous among the 
tradi-rs and arlisan.s of the towns, and 
among tlia yeomnury and ]>easaDtry of 
the open ooantr}’. In toiue distnrls, 
ill I)<)rsot«hire for example, and in 
Some rsetshiiT, they were the gn^at 
majority of ihe [wpuialion. In the 
rem'xlelled boroughs they could do 
iir)Lhirig: but, in every oounty where 
liny had u cLanoe. they struggled des- 
peril Lely. In iledfordshire, which had 
Jaiely In'cn rv|in‘»<*nl<'d by tlio virtuous 
"lid unfortunate Uu.h>^ 41, they were 
\ liwious ou the show uf hunda, but 
wer<‘ In'iiloD at ilu* ^MDll.t in Kasex 
they polled thirteen hundred votes to 
eighteen hundrv'd.* At the election 
for Northamptoii.-liire the rommoii 
|»eople were so violent in their bgatility 
to the <'ourt candidate that a body of 
troop(< was drawn out in the market- 
]>lace of the county town, and was 
ordere<l to load with ball.§ Tlie hi.^tory 
of tha contest for Uudunghamshire is 
^Lill more remarkable. The Whig 

* It vrould bo auty to fUl s volume with 
whoa Viliig hUSoriAits sud pamphlvtocni bsv» 
writusi cm ihli subject. ^ will ctie only tme 
witacHA, s oburchmsD m Tory. ** £lsc' 
iiims," asys Svely'Q, “ were thought U> hr very 
iiKlermUjr cairiecl on in moit placet. God 
give t better Uwoe of it than mine aapBct!" 
(Mv 1^* isa4>.) Again hr says, ^The emth 
Is thov many of the new aiembere whoer 
pJccUoiv* and rrturns were uUvvrmUy con- 
denuBcd." (May Tt.i 

t This fact I lemnxd Aom s Mwalettrr in 
the library of th*' IU> 7«1 Instltutioa. Tan 
CiUm mrstloiui Uk- rtnength ot the Vbig 
party in bedfuniidiiTW. 

] Branutoei's HesBcrltw, 

I BeflecikiiM oo a IriTnnnsrniui i and Pr»' 
hMUfiioa o< all the goad Pnw—sants of ihle 
Kta p l q m,l l»ii>iak >aM a > s f wtwwrrt^as. 
1 « 8 ». 


caadidato, Thraiaa Wharttm, tddmX 
aos of Philip Lord Whutan, wag a 
man distingQiabed alike by dextexity 
and by audacity, aad dcatuxed to play 
a oonspicooua, though not always a 
respectable, part, in the politics of 
several reigns. He bad been one of 
those members of the House of Com¬ 
mons who had carried up the Exclu¬ 
sion Bill to the bur of the Lords. The 
court wras therefore bent on throwing 
him out by fair or foul means. The 
Lord Chief Justice Jeffreys himself 
came ddwn into Buckinghamshire, for 
the pui^ose of assisting a gnitlcmaa 
named xlacket, who sto^ on the high 
Tory iiilereftt A .stmtagvm was devised 
which, it was thought, could not fail 
of success. It was given out that ihe 
|ioUing would take place at Ailcsbury; 
and Wharton, whose skill iu nil thn 
arts of electionnering was niirivallcd, 
made bis arrangements on that suppo¬ 
sition. At a moment's warning the 
Sheriff adjuaniad the poll to N«'Wport 
Fsgncll. Wharton and his friends 
hurried thither, and found that Backet, 
who was in the secret, hod already 
•need every inn and lodging. The 
hig frec^boldcrs wore compelled to 
tie their horses to the In^dgea, and to 
si eep under the open sky in iho mnplows 
which sufToujid the little town. It was 
with the greatest difficulty tbiit refresh¬ 
ments could be procured nl such short 
notice for so loTR a niiinlxT «f men 
and beasts, thnugb W'harton, wluj wwi 
utterly rrgmrdlras of money when bis 
ambition end party spirit were roused, 
disbum i fllVsrn hundred pounds in 
one day, an immense outlay for those 
Liroea. Injustice seems, however, to 
have animated, the conraon of the 
stoulbearted ysomen of riacks. the 
sons of the constitacotM of John Hamp- 
deiL Kot only was Wharton at Ine 
head of the poll; but bo was able to 
spare his second votm to a man of 
moderate ofdnimis, an<l to throw out 
the Chief Justies's aandidate.* 

Ib Cheshire the ounleei lasted six 
days. The Whigs poilril shoot seren* 
teen hondrsd raim, the Torirs sboirt 
tono thoosand. The comaos pM)fl|^ 

• HMoteof ihsUtoof ThmsmUmiaM 
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irere Tehoment on the "Whi^ eidt*, 
raised the cry of "Down with the 
Biahops,'' insulted tho cliTgy in the 
atreets of Chester, knocked down one 
gentleman of the T 017 party, broke 
the windows and beat the constables. 
The militia was called out to quell the 
riot, and wa.s kept* assembled, in order 
to protect tlie fpstiTities of the con¬ 
querors. When the poll closed, a 
aahite of live great guns from the 
castle, proclaimed the triumph of the 
ChiiiTli and tho Crown to the sur¬ 
rounding country. Tho bclft ning. 
Tlie newly’ eloelbii members went in 
state to tho City Cross, accompanied 
l>y a band of music, and by n long 
(rain of knights and squires. The 
procession, as it morclied, sang " Joy 
to Great Cac-Kur,’* a loyal ode. which 
Imd lately been written by Durfey, 
and whicli, though, like ;ill Durfcy’.s 
writings, utterly contemptible, was, at 
(hat time, almost as popular as I^Uli- 
buUero became a few yctirs Inter.* 
Round tho Cro.ss tlie trainbands wen^ 
drawn up in order ; a bonfire was 
ligbU'd: the Exclusion Bill was burned: 
tind the himlth of King James wa^ 
drunk with loud acclamations. Tho 
following day was Sunday. In the 
morning the militia lined the streets 
leading to the Cathedral. The two 
knights of the shire wero escorted with 
gr»*at pomp to their choir by the 
magistlicy of the city, heard the Dean 
preach a nermon, probably on the duty 
of passive obedience, and jfcrc Jiftcr- 
wimls fciisted by the Mnyor.t 

In Northumberland the triumph of 
Sir John Fenwick, a courtier whose 
tntme aftarwards obtained a melancholy 
<H*lebrily, was attended by circum- 
^tanceM which oxcited iiilercst in Lon¬ 
don, And which were thought not uuwor- 
tliy of being mentioned in thedesmtehes 
of ibreign ministers. NcwcasUc was 
lighted un with great piles of coaL 
Tm staeples sent forth a joyous peal 
A copy of the Exclusion Bill, and a 
black ooz, rt'ficmbling that which, nc- 

* Sm (hs OuurdUn. Ko. $7.; nn urqulsite 
ipeciHkan of Addison » t>ecollar munncr. li 
would bo^BdOtaao find la the work» of any 
stlkor writir socdi an Instaiira of iwties olonce 
MkioM.T ftAvouml wlUi oon tempi. 
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cording to the popular fable, contained 
the contract between Charles the Se¬ 
cond and Lucy Walters, were publicly 
committed to the fiames, with loud ac¬ 
clamations.* 

The general result of tlio rlectiDns 
exceeded tho most sanguiue expoctu- 
Uons of the court. James found witli 
delight that it would be unnecessary 
for him to expend a farthing in buying 
votes. He said that, with the excep¬ 
tion of about forty members, the House 
of Commons was just such as he should 
himself have namciLf And this lloiisi’ 
of Commons it W’as in his power, as tin- 
law then stood, to keep to the cnil of 
hi.H reign. 

Secure of parliamentary suppiTt, hi- 
might now indulge in tho luxury of ri - 
venge. His nature was nut placable; 
and, while still a subject, lie had suf¬ 
fered some injuries and indignitief- 
which might move even a plaeabh 
nature to fiereo and lasting re.'-'entnii'nt. 
One set of men in particular had, with 
II b.nBenL‘s.s and cruelty beyond all rx- 
ttniplo and iJl dc.‘JiTiption, attacked hi> 
honour and his life, tho witnesses or 
tbo plot. Ho may well be excused fur 
hating them ; since, oven at this day. 
the mention of their names excites Ih - 
di.sgust and horror of all sects nnd par¬ 
lies. 

Some of these wretches were already 
l>oyond the reach of liumun justic<. 
Bedloc had died in his wick(‘dness. 
without one sign of remorse or shame.+ 
DugdoJe had followed, driven mad, 
men said, by the Furies of an evil con¬ 
science, and with loud shrieks implor¬ 
ing those who stood ronnii his Wd to 
lako away Lord Stafford.$ Coretuirs. 
too, woa gone. His end lind boon all 
horror and dc^iipmr; und, with his last 
breath, ho had told his nttendants to 
throw him into a ditch like a dog, for 
Uiat ho was not fit to sleep in n Cliri.> 4 - 
tian burial ground.{] But OaU^s nnd 

* Doepotch af the Patch AmbAMnthin*, 
AfatiJS- 16 ^. 

t Binnet. I. S2C. 

i A faithJhil MToantof Ibn Slcktwm. Tkwliu 
ottl Buriat of OopUia Badintr, 16!^.*; Narru- 
t(v« of Lnrd Clitrf Justire North. 

3 &oailh‘« latriguof ol iho l\)piih PloL, 

I Burnet, L 4S9. 
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l)ai)i;iTfirl(l were still within the reach 
of th(.‘ stern jirince whom tliey hail 
wruiig:od. Janie.s, a short time befon* 
In’s fuv'OKsiiin, had instituted a civil 
Pr.vr«^. suit against Oatos for deftima 
•"O’ J ‘'lod ii jur^' Imd 

j:ivc'n damages to the eiiomious 
.•inmunt nl'ii hundriHl tlinusand pounds. 
'I'lii' defi ndunt had been taken in eieeu- 
f iun, and was lying in [.'risen as u debtor, 
witliout hi)[H' of release. Two bilb of 
indietiiumi agiiln.‘<t him for pcrjui^'had 
I'cen found ly the grand jury of Middle¬ 
sex, a few weeks before the death of 
riiurl'Soon after tiie close of the 
i-lM'liuiis the trial came on. 

Among the uj'jier and middle cliisse.s 
Oalis had few friends left. The most 
ri'.'-ijeelable AVliigH were now ronrinceJ 
lhal. even if his narrative had some 
foundiiiioii in fact, he had rn‘cted on 
lh.it foundation a vast sn|H‘rstructurc 
"f romance. A crnisid niblu number of 
l-'W fanalies, liowever, .still regaiaicd 
him a.s a joiblie biiufuctor. These 
]ii',)]di‘ Midi kn^'w that, if he were con- 
vi l'd. his senlir.ee -would be one of 
.■\trijne .‘'i-virity, and were tlicrcfore 
iiidi ^.liguMe ill their [-ndein ours to 
:iii I'scape. Though lu‘ wins us 
'iilini'nient mily for debt, he 
w a put into irons by (he authorities of 
tile King'.s dleneh prison; and oven so 
1 j‘- was ^ei^h dillieiilty kej't in Hjiffl ciis- 
loily. Tlie mastiff that guarded his 
• luor was j)oiBoiicd ; auil, on the ver}' 
night preceding the trial, a ladder of 
rojK‘6 wa.s introdueed into the cell, 

On the day in wliich Titus was 
1‘rought to the bar, ^S^'^tmiTlsfer Hall 
Mas cr<‘wdeil with Kpeeluton*. among 
whom Merc man^’ Komun Cutholies, 
eager to sis? the misery and humiliation 
of llieir [•H'rspculor.t A few years ear¬ 
lier hi-s short m^'k, hi.H legs uneven, the 
MiJgar said, as those of a badger, his 
forehead low ns that of a bab^n, bis 
I'urple cheeks, and hia monstrou.s 
length of chin, hud been familiar to 
all who frequenttU the courts of law. 
He had then l>cen (be idol of the na¬ 
tion. "WliereTcr he had appeared men 
Lad uncovered their heada lu him. Tlie 

• See the proci-cUuigs la the CoUeclicn of 
5istr Trial*, 
t KTelj'o'i Diafy, Uaj 7. 


lives and estates of the magmiloB of the 
realm had been at his mercy. Times 
iiud now changtHl ; and ninny who had 
formerly ri'gai^cd him as the deliverer 
of his country, tihuddercil at the siglit 
of those hideous features on which vil- 
lany seeini'd to bo writtcu by the liand 
of Uod.* 

It MILS jii*ovcd, beyond all possibility 
of doubt, tliut ihis man bad. by fabe 
testimony, delibi ratcly murder'd seve¬ 
ral gnillle.w.** persons. Hr called iu vain 
on thi* most eminent members of the 
I'arliiiinciiLs which hiul rt'wanlKl and 
extolled him to give eviibnict^ iu his 
favour, Siuni* of those whom Jp* hud 
summoned absented themselves. None 
of lhi‘m said Hiiythiiig tending lo his 
vindication. One of tlicm, the Karl of 
Huntingdon, billcrly rcproacbcd him 
witJi having deceived th..* Houses and 
drawn on them the guilt of shedding 
innocent bliKKl. The Judges browbeat 
and rrviletl the prisoner with an in- 
temperunee which, even in the most 
atrocious cases, ill beconie.s the judicial 
clmracter. Ho bctnivcd, however, no 
sign of fear or of aliamr, and fared 
tHo Hlomi of invDClivi!! which burst 
upon him from bar, beiieli, and w itue^.H 
box, with the in.Holcnco of despair. 
He wa.H convicted on both indictments, 
lib ofrciicc, lliough, ill a moral light, 
murder of the nnuit iiggniviited kind, 
was, ill the eyo of llu* laiv, nyrcly a 
misdeiiu-uuour. The tribunal, how¬ 
ever, wa.s d<‘.sirou.s lo make lii.s punish¬ 
ment more Severe tliau that of felons 
or IrailorM, and not merely Lo put him 
(0 d«-iitli. but to put him to death by 
frightful lorinentH. He wua MmU-nceil 
to 1 m’ Htriiuatl i>f hi« clerical lialdt, lo 
be pilloried in Palaeo Yard, to bo led 
round Wastniinstor Hall with un in¬ 
scription declAring his infamy over hu* 
head, to be pillorii'd again iu front of 
the Royal Exchange, lo \>c whipp***! 
from Aldgiite to Newgale, and, afliT an 
in terra! of two lUvs, lo l>e whippsl 
from Newgate to Tyburn. If, agaiiut 
all probability, he nhould hii[*}^n to 

* There rrmala manr prtnrai of Gate*. 
The iziMa Btrtklng dtescriptions of hU peiaoa 
ire In XorUt'* Essmen, Ti-t.. In Dr)'()r'ii'« Ab- 
Mlom snd Acbltopbcd, imd In a liroaiianki « 2 »- 
tlUcd, A flue tad Cry after T. 0. 
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I itbtrible be Fee 

Jcb|iii,'jdoBe prisoner during §fe. 
Fiye eTery year be was to bo 
bKn^;bt fortb i^m bis dungeon sbd 
O^MSed on the piUory indifferent parts 
dtjae c«ypital.» f 

This r^orous sentence rigorously 
s^^uted. On the day on Fhicb Oates 
was pilloried in Pabice Yard, he was 
mercilessly pelted and,i«n some risk 
of being pulled in pieceslf Bpt ip the 
City his partisans mtutor^, in gr^t 
force, raisM a riot, u(%t Jhe ^pil¬ 

lory. t T^hey wera, howeye?, unable to 
rescue ftaii ikTOniite. lit was supposed 
(bal) bjj^wOuld the horrible 

poi^. AH that ate dud drank was 
theKfore carefully inspected- On the 
loUowing morning be was brought forth 
to uadeigo his first flogging. At an 
ei^y hour an innumerable multitude, 
Jiilea all the streets from Aldgate to 
'*£he Old Bailey. The buugm an laid on 
the lash with such unustud sereiity as 
showed that he had received ph®®ial 
Instructions. The blood ran down in 
rivulets. For a time the criminal 
showed a strange constancy: but at 
lut. his stubborn fortitude gav^ way. 
riis bellowings were firigbtfiu to hear, 
tie swooned 'seteral times; but the 
soohige still continued' to descend, 
■^en he niibound, il seemed that 
he had borSy as much as the human 
frams cap Ijehr witiout dissolution, 
dames was entreated to remit the 
second ffcggii^. Srs answer was short 
and rlsor: “S» shall go through with 
ip if he has bipjiih iii ^ body.’’ An 
attempt was mA^ Queen's 

initeroessiop; but dje adignantly, re- 
.Aised to Bay a w^ ih &voni of j^oh 
, a wretch. AffetCaJ# interval off bfily^ 
jlFiy-right hours, Oates was again' 
nt out of his dungeon. He was 
to stand^ and it was necasstoy 
him to T^bum cm a aled^. 
Red quite, ^friugble; and the 
%qrtod iOuw. be bad stniafied' 
A person 

‘ ■ “““ ‘ 
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wW coiinted the etripea on the second 
day 'Said that they were seventeen 
hundred. The bad man escaped with 
lifo, but so narrowly that his ignorant 
and bigoted admirers thought his re- 
coveiy miractiloUB, and appealed to it 
as a prcK)f of hie innocence. The doors 
of the prison closed upon him. During 
many months he remained ironed in 
the darkest hole of Newgate. It was 
said that in his cell he gave himself 
up to melancholy, and sate whole days 
uttering deep groans, his arms folded, 
and his hat pulled over his eyes It 
was not in England alone that these 
events excited strong interest. Hil* 
lions of Boman Catholics, who knew 
nothing of our instiriitions or of our 
factions, had heard that a persecution 
of singular barbarity had raged in our 
island again^ the professors of the true 
Mth, that manypiDUS men hadsuifered 
martyrdom, and that Titus Oates had 
been the c^ef murderer. There was, 
therefore, great joy in distant countries 
when it was Imown that the Divine 
justice had overtaken him. Engravings 
of him, looking out from the pillory, 
and writhing at the cart’s tail, "were 
circulated all over Europe; and epi¬ 
grammatists, in many languages, made 
merry with the doctoral title which he 
pretended to have received from the 
University of Salam,an.pa, and remarked 
that, since his forriiead could not be 
made to blush, it was but reasonable 
that hifi back should do so.* 

* Bvelyn'fl Diary, May 22 , 1885 ; Bacbard, 
Ul. 741 . *, Bumrt, L 637 .; Observator, May 27 . 
18^ ; Ot^ea's Eicwf', 69.; EIkwi' dporoAvtYov, 
18 W : Compions' Journals of May, Jnne, sni 
July, 1689 ^ Tom Brown's Aivloe to Dr. 
Osb^ Bocae inter^ting ctroumstances are 
meatbowHl In » broad^e, printed for A. 
Brooks^ Ohi^ng Oroas, 1685 . I jbave seen. 
u^i c mp oraiy F^ci:^ and Italian pamphlets 
easpMng the history of the trial and execu- 
tlioiLi.A urint of Titus in the pillory was 
publiAfld a(t MUan, ■vrWa the foDowiag curious 
ittscrijption : ^‘'Quteto 8 11 natural^ rrahttto dl 
Tito Ot« 2 , o VBTo Oats, Inglese, pMto^ jQ ber- 
[ 41 iu 4 Ano de' principaUprofeeBoriOeUanliglon 
c|Hptastante,ac 6 iTlmo parsaouton do’ Os^llol. 
aj^ron spSTgioro." I have also seen a iDutoh 
^OC^vifig of Mb ranlshment^ with smna liathi 
verees, of wblcdi the following are a specdmsn: 

" Atnol;tWflDtlUDOa^(B;tM^]■rtaUelctI^^ 

A tumre dMoA basS fn«1M iq oorpBrv s^vUn. 

■ — ““T8W» WlWMu" 


'DUoeM' 'Bt WBB ^oonnsw 


The anagram of his 


' Testis Ovat,** 
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Horrible as were the euffierings of 
Oates, they did not Sque) his crimes. 
The old law of England, which had 
been suffered fobecomS obsolete, treated 
the false witness, who had caused death 
by means of perjury, as a murderer.* 
This was wise and righteous; for such 
a witness is, in truth, the worst of 
murderers. To the guilt of shedding 
innocent blood he has added the guilt 
of riolating the most solemn engage¬ 
ment into which man can enter with 
his fellow men, and of making institu. 
tions, to which it is desirable that the 
public should look with respect and 
confidence, instruments of frightful 
wrong and objects of general distrust. 
The pain produced by ordinary murder 
bears no proportion to the pain pro¬ 
duced by murder of which the courts 
of justice are made the agents. The 
mere extinction of life is a very small 
part of what makes an execution hor¬ 
rible. The prolonged mental agony 
of the sufferer, the shame and misery 
of all connected with him, the stain 
abiding even to the third and fourth 
generation, are things far more dreadliil 
tiam death itself. In ^neral it may^ 
be safely affirmed that the father of a 
large family would rather he bereaved 
of all his children by accident or by 
disaise than IcSe one of them by the 
hands of the hangman. Murder by 
false testimony is therefore the, most 
aggravated species of murder; and 
Oates had been guilty of many such 
murders. Nevertheless the punishment 
which was inflicted upon him cannot 
be justified. In sentencing him to be 
stripped of his ecclesiastical habit and 
imprisoned for life, tbs judges exceeded 
their legal power. They were undoubt¬ 
edly oompetent to inflict whippisg; nor 
had the law assigned ft limit to the 
number of stripes. But the spirit of 
the hwr irirarly wm that d 6 misdemea- 
ndUr sSiould Im punished more severely 
than the most atrocious felonies. The 
worst felon ecafld o^y be hanged, The 
judges, aft th^ sentenced 

Ofttes to tSi e'courgad to asftth. That 

riw be tound on many mifttB pnbUshed in 
fttflaRntootmtrloa. , ,'' 

* Blwitstgna'i OWHiiMft i t of 

Bomlotde, 


the law was defective is not a sufficient 
excuse; for defSctiTe laws should be 
alteted by the legislature, and not 
stramed by the tribunals; and least of 
all should the law be strained for the 
purpoSeof inflicting torture and destroy¬ 
ing life. That Oates was a had man is 
not a sufficient extuse; for the guilty 
are almost always the first to suffer 
those hardships whieh are afterwards 
used as precedents agftinst the innocent. 
Thus it was in the present case. Merci¬ 
less flogging soon became an ordinary 
punishmentfor political misdemeanours 
of no very aggravated kind. Men were 
semteno 0 d,;for words spoken against tho 
government, to pain so excruciating 
that they, with imfeigned earnsstnSiS, 
be^ed to be .brought to trial on 
capital charges, and sentto the gallows. 
Sippily the progress of this grsat evil 
was speedily stopped by theEevolntion, 
and by that ftrtieU of tne Bill of Bights 
which condemns all cruel and unusual 
punishntents. , 

The viUany of DangeiSeld had not, 
like that of Oates, destroyed 
many innocent victims; for inp 
Dangerfleld had not taken up 
the trade of a witness till the . 
plot had been blown upon and till juries 
had become incredulous.* He was 
brought tij trigl, not for peijuty, hut 
for the less hiinous offence of libel. 
He had, during the agitation caused 
by the Exclusion BiH put forth a 
narrative containing some false and 
odious imputations on the late and on 
the present Kin g. For this puUica- 
tion ho was now, after the aj>»a of 
five years, suddenty taken up, brotight 
before the Privy OttmcSl, cdmuntted, 
tried, convicted, and eeatenced to be 
whipped from Aldgate to Newgate 
and from Newgate to Tyburn. The 
Wretched nSaai behaved, %ith: great 

• AconrChm to Bogw North the fadgea 
ddddad that Danserfleld^ bavUijt torn pievi- 
oady oouVIpteC of rerjory, Was incompetent 
to bie a wttnsee of the ptot. But this is one 
aatonft many Instuioes of Roger’s insocuiacy. 
Itm’bears.^m the report of the triai of Lord 
CastlesnaiDe in June IsSO, that, after muoh 
sltenuafon between ooonsei.ond much oossni- 
fcstlon amouft tbs judges of toe Litftersnt oourhi 
In Westmlnstef HaU, Basgerflekl waa'amni 
afki to tell nia stoiy; but tbefufy 

' Va e rita ui Krty gmrem> cndtt t» bifttoriiiajMtr. 
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effiontei^ daring tUe trial; but, whan 
heboiipdlut dogiii, he went into agonies 
of deopoiT, gare himself np for dead, 
vsAimme a text for his funeral sermon. 
Hid. "ferebodings were just He was 
hO^ indeed, scourged quite so sererely 
as Oates bad been; but he had not 
Oates's iron strength’of body and mind. 
After the execution Hangerfield was put 
into a hadkney coach and was taken 
back to prison. As he passed the cor¬ 
ner of Hatton Gerden, a Toiygentleman 
of Grayla Inn, named Francis, stopped 
the carriage, and cried out with brutal 
IcYity, “Well, friend, hare you had 
your heat thia morning ? ” The bleed¬ 
ing prisoner, maddened by this insult, 
answured with a curse. Francis in¬ 
stant^ .struck him in the face with a 
canaiiritinb injured tbe eye. Dangers eld 
wad>Cdiried dying into Newgate. This 
dastardly outrage roused the indigna¬ 
tion .the bystanders. They seized 
Francis, and were with difficulty re¬ 
strained fixini tearing him to pieces. 
The appearance of DangerSeld's body, 
which had been frightfully lacerat^ 
by the whip, inclined many to believe 
that bis death was chieSy, if not wholly, 
cansed by the stripes which he h^ 
received. The government and the 
Chief Justice thought it convenient to 
layAhe whole blame on Franeis; who, 
though be seems to have been at worst 
guilty only of aggravated manslaughter, 
was tried and executed for murder. 
His dying i^eeeh is one of the most 
curious monuments of that age. Tbe 
savage spirit winch had brought him 
to the gallows remained with him to 
the last. Boasts of his loyalty and 
abuse of the Whim were mingled with 
the parting ejaculations in which he 
commended his eonl to the Divine 
mercy. An idle rumour had been 
cirwuhited that his wife was in love 
with Dnngerfleld, who Was eminently 
handsome and renowned for mjlahtry. 
The fatal blow, it was said, had been 
prompted by jealousy. 'The dying 
husl|^d,ttathan‘nmestneBs halfridi- 
caloBS, half paGietie, vindicatod the 
JadylSi chazsctoril was, he said, a’ 
viriif^ jfriiMja j|*lhi9 cteXj tof a loyal 

to 

btaatbsKmsiifep.fyi^awriM.wt least 


have seleeted a Tory and a churchman 
for her parainour.* 

About-the same time a culprit, who 
bore very little resemblance to prMicd- 
Oates or Dangerfleld, appeared 
on the floor of the Court of ulxter. 
King’s Bench. No eminent chief of a 
party has ever passed through many 
years of civil and religious dissension 
with more innocence than Eichard 
Baxter. He belonged to the mildest 
and most temperate section of the 
Puritan body. He was a young man 
when the civil war broke out. He 
thought that the right was on the side 
of the Houses ; and ha had no scruple 
about acting as chaplain to a regiment 
in the parliamentary army: but his 
clear and somewhat sceptical under¬ 
standing, and his strong sense of justice, 
preserved him from all excesses. He 
exerted himself to check the fanatical 
violence of the soldiery. He condemned 
the proceedings of the High Court of 
Justice, In the days of the Common¬ 
wealth he had the boldness to express, 
on many occasions, and once even in 
Cromwell's presence, love,and rever¬ 
ence for tbe ancient institutions of the 
country. While the royal family was 
in.exile, Baxter's life was chiefly passed 
at Kidderminster in the assiduous dis- 
chaxgsof parochial duties. He heartily 
concurred in the Eestoration, and was 
sincerely desirous to bring about an 
union between Episcopalians and Pres¬ 
byterians. For, with a liberality rare 
in his time, he considered questions of 
ecriesiastical polity as of small account 
when compared with the great princi¬ 
ples of Ghristianity, and had never, 
even when prelacy was most odious to 

' • Dongerfield’s trial was net reported ; but 
I have seal a cormise account of it in a oon- 
temppnry Iwoadelde. An abetraot of the evi- 
denoe agidlist Tranola, and his dying speech, 
will he found In the Collection of State Trials. 
See Baoliard, 111, 741. Burnet’s narrative.oon- 
tnins iruare mistelcee than Unea, See also 
Korth^s Bxamon, 356, the sketch of Danger- 
fleld*8flfe In the Bloody AssIubs, the.Obeerva- 
tcr of July 33,1666, and the poem entitled 
“ Bangecdpld’s Ghogt to Jefflreyp.*' In the 
very Rus volnme entltiad " Snodnot Gvnea- 
by Bohert Balatead/’ Lord Peter- 
twren^ says that Bangriflelo.'Wlth’whom he 
had had some interoonioe, waa“ a young man 
who appeared nndcv S'dMent:figure, a lerlouv 
bahavionr, and with words tfiat’did not seem 
to proceed from a oonuaon ondexstandlng.’' 
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the ruKng po^rers, joined in the out(^ 
against Bishops. The attempt to re¬ 
concile the contending factions Med. 
Baxter cast in his lot with his pro¬ 
scribed friends, refused the mitre of 
Hereford, quitted the parsonage of 
Kidderminster, and gare himself up 
almost wholly to study. His theologi¬ 
cal writings, though too moderate to be 
pleasing to the bigots of any party, 
had an immense reputation. Zealous 
Churchmen called Um aBoundhead; 
and many Nonconformists accused him 
of Erastianism and Armininnism. But 
the integrity of his heart, the purity 
of his life, the rigour of his faculties, 
and the extent of his attainments were 
acknowledged by the best and wisest 
men of every persuasion. His political 
opinions, in spite of the oppression 
which he and his brethren had suffered, 
were moderate. He was friendly to that 
small party which was hated by both 
Whigs and Tories. Ho could not, he 
said, join in cursing the Trimmers, 
when he remembered who it was that 
had blessed the peacemakers.* 

In a Commentary on the New Testa¬ 
ment he had complained, with some 
bitterncBB, of the persecution which the 
Dissenters suffered. That men who, 
for not using the Prayer Book, had 
been driven from their homes, stripped 
of their property, and locked up in dun¬ 
geons, should dare to utter a murmur, 
was then thought a high crime against 
the State and the Church. Eogcr Le- 
strange, the champion of the govern¬ 
ment and the oracle of the clergy, 
sounded the note of war in the Ob- 
Bcrvator. An information was filed. 
Baxter begged that he might be al¬ 
lowed some time to prepare for his 
defence. It was on the day on which 
Oates was pilloried in Palace Yard 
that the illustrious chief of the Puri¬ 
tans, oppressed by age and infirmities, 
came to Westminster Hall to make this 
request. Jef&eys burst into a storm of 
rage. “ Not a minuta,” he cried, “ to 
save his life. I can deal with saints 
as well as with sinners. There stand* 
Oates on one side of the pilloiy; and, 

, * Baxter's preface to Sir Metthew Hale’s 
Judgment of the Hatore of .True Bellgion, 
16S4. 


if Baxter stood on the other, the twh 
greatest rogues in the kingdom would 
stand together.” 

When the trial came on at Guildhall, 
a crowd of those who loved and ho¬ 
noured Baxter filled the court. At his 
side stood Boctor William Bates, one 
of the mint eminedt of the Nonconfor¬ 
mist divines. Two' Whig barristers of 
great note, PoUexfen and Wallop, ap¬ 
peared for the defendant. Polleifen 
had scarcely begun his address'to the 
jury, when the Chief Justice- broke 
forthPolleifen, I know yon well, I 
will set a mark on you. You are the 
patron of the faction. This is an old 
rogue, a schismatical knave, a hypocri¬ 
tical villain. He hates the Liturgy. 
He would have nothing but longwindra 
cant without hookand then hiB Lord¬ 
ship turned up his eyes, clasped his 
hands, and began to sing through his 
nose, in imitation of what he stipposed 
to be Baxter's style of praying, " Lord, 
we are thy people, thy peouliax people, 
thy dear people.” PaJlexfen gently re¬ 
minded the ecurt that his late Majsstjy 
had thought Baxter deserving of a bi¬ 
shopric. “And what ailed the old 
"blockhead then,” cried Jeffreys, "that 
he did not take it f ” His fury now i-ose 
almost to madness. He called Baxter 
a dog, and swore that it would be no 
more than justice to whip such a villain 
through the whole City. 

W^lop iuterposad, but fareduo better 
than his leader. “You are in all these 
dirty causes, Mr, Wallop,” said the 
Judge.' “ Gentlem#D of the long robe 
ought to he ashamed to assist such 
factious knaves.” The advocate made 
another attempt to obtain a^ hearing, 
but to Bo purpose. "If you do not 
know your duty,” said Jaffreys, “I will 
teach it you.” 

W allop sate down; and Baxter him¬ 
self attempted to put in a word. But 
the Chief Justice drowned all expostu¬ 
lation in a torrent iff ribaldiy end invec¬ 
tive, mingled with seraps of Hrtdibras. 
"lifyLo^,” said theoldman, “I have 
been much blamed by Dissenters fOT" 
speaking respeetfuEy of bi8h<OT.”“Ba5t« • 
ter fbrbishi^s! ” cried the Judge, “ 
a marry conceit, indeed. I know 
you mean by bislu^s, rascals Uka your- 
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Kiild«ratiHSter Uakgpa, faatic(us, 
SnireliiagPreBbyterianfll” Again Bm- 
ter,.ea8ayedto Bpeak,.aDd again Jefiie 7 B 
bdlAwad, “. Eichard, Bklnurd, dost thou 
.ifidOk w» ^(dll let thee poison the court ? 

thou art an old kcare. Thou 
hast tlritteu books enough to load a 
leart, and every book Us iiiil of sedition 
as an egg is of meat. By the grace 
of God, rU look after thee. I see a 
^eat many of your brotherhood wait¬ 
ing to know what will befall their 
mighty Don. And there,” he continued, 
fixing his saruge eye on Bates, “ (here 
is a Doctor of Sio pwty at your elbow. 
But, the grace of God Almighty, I 
■will crush tou jU,” ». 

■Baxter hold, his peace. But one of' 
the junior counsel ftm ihc defence made 
a hist effort, and undertook to show 
that the words of wdlich complaint was 
made would not bear the construction 
put oh them by the iofonhation. iWith 
this yisw he -began to read the cbntaxt. 
la a moment he was roared down. 
'' You shft'n't turn the court into a coh- 
yenticle.” The noise of weeping was 
heard from some of those who sup- 
roundeik Baxter. " Snivelling calves I ’’ 
said the Judge. ' 

VTitnesses to character were in at¬ 
tendance, and amo^ them were several 
clergymen of the ^tablished Church. 
But the Chief Justice would hear no¬ 
thing. "Does your Iiordship think,” 
saidBaxter, “ that,any jury wm convict 
a man on such a triu os this ?” “I 
warrant y ou, Mr. Baxter,” said J efireys: 

don't trouble . yourself, about that.” 
Jeflfreys ■was right. The Sheriffs were 
the tods of the goVEEmment. The jury¬ 
men, selected by theSheriffe from among 
the fiercest zealots of the Tory party, 
potaferred for a moment, and retumra 
Ai'Fcrdict of Guilty. “Iffy Lord," said 
iBattez, as he loft the court, “ there was 
-POOB a Chief Justice who ■would have 
i<aWt|hrii|,inevei:y differently.” Be alluded 
ito l|^,leam»d and virtuous friend, Sr 
*Mi[il|i1i)nir Bale.- ''Thera,Is not atf 
imasiiiOMaiaj&iglMd,” answe^ Je^' 
todcspu.tlma as s knave.''* 

ss. test,, 

HKolBMnUa dfi'ftw-IOolleiinon of Aeste 

mimsB0ySSiit04t Wcpliisd tu neam 

-sit.; 


■The sentence was, for those times, a 
lenieBt one. Whet passed in conference 
among the judges cannot be certainly 
known. It was believed among the 
Nonconformists, and is highly probable, 
that the Chief Justice was overruled 
by his three brethren. He proposed, 
it is said; that Baxter should be whipped 
through London at the cart’s tail. The 
majority thought that an eminent di¬ 
vine, who, a quarter of a century before, 
had been offered a mitre, and who was 
now in his seventieth year. Would be 
Sufficiently punished for a few sharp 
words by fine and imprisonment.* 

The manner in which Baxter was 
treated by a judge who was a 
member of the cabinet and a 
favourite of the Sovereign iudi- 
cated, in a manner not to be mistaken, 
the feeling with which the government 
at this time' regarded the Protestant 
Nonconformists. But already that feel¬ 
ing had been indicated by stiU stronger 
and more terrible signs. The Parlia¬ 
ment of Scotland bad met. James had 
purposely hastened the session of this 
body, and had postponed th^ession of 
the English Houses, in the 'tape that 
the example set at Edinburg^ would 
praduec a good effect at IVestminster. 
For the legislature of his nortlieru 
kingdom .was os obsequious as those 
prorindid Estates whioh Lewis the 
Fourteenth still suffered to play at some 
of their ancient functions in Britanny 
and Burgundy. None but an Episco¬ 
palian could sit in the Scottish Parlia¬ 
ment, or could even vote for a member; 
and in Scotland sui Episcopalian was 
always a Tory or a time-server. From 
an assembly thus constituted little op¬ 
position to the royal wishes was to be 
apparehended; and even the assembly 
thus constituted could pass no law which 
had not been previously appttived by a 
conuniltee of courtiers, ja 
, All that the government asked was 
readily granted. In a financial point 
.f£ view, indeed, the liberality of the 
Scottish Estates was of little conse¬ 
quence. They gave, hdiVeyer, what 

and the very corlens Cxtihets tnik‘ the Bat- 
In the -Ute, tqr Cwse* pnhlishod to 

' • Baxter HS. cited by Ormo, ■ 
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their scanty meaai permitted. They 
annexed in perpetuity to the eromi the 
duties which had been granted to the 
late King and which in his time had 
been eatimated at forty thousand 
pounds sterling a year. They also 
settled on James for life an additional 
annual income of two hundred and 
sixteen thousand pounds Scots, equi¬ 
valent to eighteen thousand pounds 
sterling. The whole sum which they 
were able to bestow was about six^ 
thousanira year, little more than sthat 
was poured into the English Exchequer 
every fortnight.* 

Having little money to give, the 
Estates supplied the defect by loyal 
professions and barbarous statutes. 
The King, in a letter which was read 
to them at the opening of their seesion, 
called on them in vehement language 
to provide new penal laws against the 
refractory Preshyterians, and expressed 
his regret that business made it impossi¬ 
ble for him toproposesuchlaws in person 
from the throne. His commands were 
obeyed. A statute framed by his 
ministers was promptly passed, a 
statute which stands forth, even among 
the statutes of that unhappy country 
at that unhappy period, preeminent 
in atrocity. It was enacted, in few 
but emphatic words, that whoever 
should preach in a conventicle under a 
roof, or should attend, either as preacher 
or as hearer, a conventicle in the open 
air, should be punished with death and 
confiscation of property.f 

This law, passed at the King’s 
Fttiins of instance by an assembly de- 
i*™iuihe rotad to his will, deserves 
rurituni. especial notice. For he has 
been frequently represented by ignorant 
writers as a prince rash, indeed, and 
injudicious in his choice of means, but 
intent on one of the noldesst ends which 
a ruler can pujPeil^’ the establishment 
of entire religious liberty; Nor can 
it he denied t^t some portions of 
his life, Udien da|a(£e4 %om the rest 
and superficially calaaid^ sOsm to 

• Aot, Pari. Car. II. Maibli Sjf 1M1,J Jao. 
Vn. April 38. 188S, and May M. 1886. 

t Act. Pari. Jas-TU.aiM^. ieM ; Oiser- 
vator, June 30. 1886. lAnxstige evldentiy 
wished to MO the preoodent trowed fiilibg-' 
land. ^ 


I wartteit this faVoutfthla view of Ms' 
riiaractor. 

' While a subject he had been, during 
many years, a persecuted man; and 
petsecution had prodnoed its usual 
effect 0 % him. His mind, dull and 
narrow as rt was, had -profited under 
that sharp disci^Be. WhilB he was 
excluded: from the Couih from the 
Admiralty, and from the Oonnoil, and 
was in danger of befeg also excluded 
from the throne, only because he could 
not help believing in transubstanriation 
and iii the authority of the eee of Borne, 
he made sUch rapid progreBS*in the 
doctrines of toleration that he left 
Milton and Locke behind. Whatj he 
often said, could be more unjust, than 
to visit speculations with penahies 
which onght to be reserved fiw acts ? 
What mote impolitic than to reject the 
services of good soldiers, seamen, law¬ 
yers, diplomatists, financieiu, because 
they hold uBsotmd opicioDS about the 
number of the sacrament* or the pluri- 
presence of saints? He learnted by 
rots those commontdaces whhdi all 
sects repeat so fluently when they arc 
enduring dppression, and forget so 
easily when they sre atde to retaliate 
it. Indeed he rehearsed his lesson so 

■ well, that those who chanced to hear 
him on tjais subject gave him credit 
for much more sense and much rea¬ 
dier elocution than he really possessed. 
His ptefessions imposed on some Uim- 
ritable persons, and perhaps impioMd 
on himself. But his zeal toi the rights 
of conscience aided with the pre¬ 
dominance of the Whig party. When 
fortune changed, sih8n he was no 
longer afraid that Otherf Wotdd perse¬ 
cute him, when- he had it in hi# power’ 
to pecseciite others, hi# real ptMentlties 
began to show themselvea He bated 
the Puritan sects wiffi a manifold 
hatred, theological and pidhaeal, h eradi- 
tety and pwMnal."'; He ie|pirded^ them 
08 tihe foes Heaven, g# the fi^ tsf 
all^igitimate authihd^ in Chnteh*a(^ 

: Stat*^^ 08 hi* ■greatfipn[admother'ik,j!li|S»; 

' an^ nis granifihtlten, his fiithcgi^ caifi 
ibis, momeFs, h^ hteth^s 

■ own, 'w{io: 
l-JnidlyiaS^ law* 
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h«w meo-could ba'^e the impudence to 
w^KWe tie repeal of the laws against 
Puritans.* He, whose favourite theme 
had been the injustice of requiring 
ehul fimctionaries to take religious 
testis, established in Scotland, when he 
resided there as Viceroy, the most 
rigorous relipous test that has ever 
been known in the empite.t He, who 
had expressed just indignation when 
the priests of his own faith were 
hanged and quartered, amused himself 
with hearing Covenanters shriek and 
seeing them writhe while their tnees 
wore beaten flat in the boots.t In this 
mood he became King, and he imme¬ 
diately demanded and Obtained from 
the obsequious Kstates of Scotland, as 
the sure* '^ISsdge of their loyalty, the 
most sanguinary law that has ever in 
our island been enacted against Pro¬ 
testant Honeonformists. ^ 

Vith this law the whole sjiirit of his 
cruj administration, was in perfect 
trntnicat hatmony. The fiery perse- 
s^bco- eution, which had raged when 
ymtauitt. jjg ruled Scotland as vice¬ 
gerent, waxed hotter' than ever from 
the day on which he became sovereign. 
Those shires in which the Covenanters 
were most numerous were given up to 
the license of the arinjr. With the 
army was mingled a militia, p omposed 
of the most violent and profligate of 
those who called themselves Episco¬ 
palians. Preeminent among the bands 
which oppressed and wasted these 
unhappy districts wore the dmgoons 
cointnanded by John Giahatn of Oiaver- 
house. The story run that these wicked 
men used in their revels to play at the , 
torments of hell, and to call each other 
by the names of devils and damned 
Bauifl.g The chief of Tophet, a 
* £LiM own wordereported bjr himself. Life 
of l^aee the Second, L €5C. Orl?. ^exn. 
t FatI. Car. II. Attgnit 'il, 168], 
t Bdrapt, L 688. ; Wodrow, Ill. f. 2. Un- 
fortuAfttay ti}K Acta of the Bcottlsh 
Commil doxhiff almost whole administra' 
-Uon of .the York are wanting. (1849.) 

Thii aaaertion,hu been met by a dlreot con* 
tradiotioa. Bhtthaftuntls-exactly as I have 
Btat^ it. Ihdnt ll in ^ Acta of the Soottlsh 
Privy Connefl A hlito iS^Etending from Au- 
1978 to Asgost leSfL Xhe Bake Af. York 
began to reside m SodOaadBa, Benember 1670. 
Ha ^ 6ootUuid, 0«var to return, in May 
idatjiafi?,) 

a WMVsnv TTT. It. R. 


soldier of distinguislied courage and 
profeBaiohal skill, but rapaciDus and 
profane, of violent temper and of 
obdurate heart, has left a name which, 
wherever the Sedttish race is settled 
bn the face of the globe, is mentioned 
with ft peculiar energy of hatred. To 
recapitulate all the crimes by which 
this man, and men like him, goaded 
the peasantry of the Western Lowlands 
into madness, would be an endless 
task. A few instances must suffice; 
and all those instances shall 1)6 taken 
from the history of a singU fortnight, 
that very fortnight in which the Scot* 
tish Parliament, at the urgent request 
of James, enacted a new law of unpre¬ 
cedented severity against Dissenters. 

John Brown, a poor carrier of Lan¬ 
arkshire, was, for his singular piety, 
commonly called tho Chri^ian carrier. 
Many yearn later, when Scotland en¬ 
joyed rest, prosperity, and religious 
freedom,' old men who rBinemberecl the 
evil days describit him as one versed 
in divine tilings, blameless in life, and 
so peaceable that the tyrants could find 
no offiencehi himexceptthat he absented 
feimseif from the public -worship of the 
EpiBcopaliaus. (Jn the first of May ho 
was cutting turf, when ho was seized 
by Claverhouse’s dragoons, rapidly 
examined, con-victed of nonconformity, 
and sentenced to death. It is said 
that, even among the soldiers, it was 
not easy to find an executioner. For 
the wife of the poor man was present: 
she led one little child by the hand: it 
was easy to see that she was about to 
give birth to another; and even those 
wild and hardhearted men, who nick- 
naiUiMi . bne another Beelzebub and 
Apollyon, shrank from the great wicked¬ 
ness of butchering her husband before 
her taefe. The prisoner, meanwhile, 
raised above himself by the near pros- 
peofc of eternity, pray^ loud and fer¬ 
vently as one inspired, till Claverhouse, 
ill ft fury, shot him dead. It was 
reported by credible witnesses that, the 
wi^ow cried oyt in her agony, “ 
^^;well; the day of r^oning will 
ckjiae ;” and that the murdefrer replied,' 
“To man I can anfiwe^fbr What I have 
doae^and as for <^d, I will take Him 
into mine own hand.” Yet it was 
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rumoured that eye^ on his seared con¬ 
science and adamantine heart the dying 
ejaculations of his Tictim made an 
impression which was never effaced.* 

On the fifth of May two artisans, 
Peter Gillies and John Biy’ce, were tried 
in Ayrshire by a-military tribunal con¬ 
sisting of fifteen soldiers. The indict¬ 
ment is still extant The prisoners 
were charged, not with hny act of 
rebellion, but with holding the same 
pernicious doctrines which had impelled 
others to rebel, and with wanting only 
opportunity to act upon those doctrines. 
The proceeding was summary. In a 
few hours the two culprits were con¬ 
victed, hanged, and flung together into 
a hole under the gaUows.f 

The eleventh oi May was made 
remarkable by more than one great 
crime. Some rigid Calvinists had 
from the doettine of reprobation drawn 
the consequence that to pray for any 
person who had been predestined to 
perdition w’as an aet pf mutiny against 
the eternal decrees of the Supreme 
Being. Three poor labouring men, 
deeply imbued with this upamiable 
divinity, were stopped by an officier in 
the neighbourhood of Glasgow. Th^^ 
were asked whether they would pray 
for King James the Seventh. They 
refused to do so except under the 
condition that he was one of the 
elect. A file of musketeers was drawn 
out. The prisoners knelt down: they 
were blindfolded; and, within an hour 
after they had been arrested, their 
blood was lapped up by the dogs.^ 

* Wodrow, HI. iz. 6. .The editor of the 
Oxford edition of Bumet^ttempts to excuse 
this act by alleging that Claverhouse was then 
employed to intercept all a)m 2 nunicatiDn be¬ 
tween Argyle and Monmouth, and by suppos¬ 
ing that John Brown may have betsn detected 
in conveying intelligence between the rebel 
camps. Unfortunately for this hypofcbceia 
John Brown was shot on the fLrst-of Mb^, 
when both Argyle and Monmouth were in 
Holland, and when them woe no Insurr'eotion 
inmiy part of pur island. 

t Wodrow, III. lx. 6. 

) Ibid, It has boon confidently Baserted, 
by persons, who have not taken the trouble 
bo look at the authority to which 1 have 
refeired, that I have grossly oalumnl^ed 
these unfortunate mea; that I do not nndmr- 
Btand the Oalvinlstk) tbOold^^'and.tihat It 
la impoBtdble that members of the (Uhu^eoh of 
BootLa^ can have refused to poray lor any 


* While this was done iu Clydesdale^ 
an act not less honable wag perpetrated 
in Eskdale, One of the proscribed 
CovenanteTi, overcome by sickness, 
had found shelter in the house of a 
respectable widow, and had died there. 
The corpse was discovered by the Laird 
of Westerholi, a p^tty tyrant who had, 
in the days^of the Covenant, professed 
inordinate zeal for the. P^byterian 
Church, who hod, slnc^ the Bestmtion, 
purchased the favour of the govern¬ 
ment by apostasy, and who^feit towards 
the jftrty which he^iiad deserted the 
implacable hatred of an apostatA This 
man pulled down the house of the pOQir 
woman, carried away her fhmiture, 
and, leaving her and her younger 
children to wander in the flilds, dragged 
her eon Andrew, who was still a lad, 
before Claverhouse, who happened to 
be marching through that part'of the 
country. Claverhouse was just then 
strangely lenient. S6me thought that 
he had not been quite himself since 
the death of the Christian carrier, ten 
days before. But Westerhall was 
eager to signalise his loyalty, and 
extorted a sullen consent. The guiis 
were loaded, and the youth was told 
to pull his bonnet over his face. He 
refused, and stood confronting his 
murderers ^with the Bible in his hand. 

man, on the ground that be was not one of 
the elect. 

I con only refer to the narrative which 
Wodrow has inseited in his Histor}', and whioh 
ho justly c^Is phdn and natural, lliat narra¬ 
tive 1b signed by two eyewitneasos, and Wofi- 
row, before he published It, submitted it to a 
third eyewitness, who pnoaaounced it striotly 
Bocurate. From that narrative I will extract 
the only words which bear on the point in 
■question: "When all the thr^ were taken, 
the o&:erB consulted among ttemsehres, and, 
withdrawing to the west side ot the town, 
questiODed the prisonors, partionlaily if tfioy 
wouki pray for Tting Jomee Vll. They an¬ 
swered, they vmold pray for aiU Within tho 
election of Kooe. Balfour said, Do you iines- 
tion the ^ng’s election? They answered, 
Bometlmefi they queetioned theirown. Upon 
which be Btpore dreadfully, and said they 
ehoQld die presGSitly, because t^y would not 
pmy fof eShrist's vioegcrent, and ao, without 
tme word more, commanded Thoroaa Oook to 
go to hii prayers, for 1% diouM dlo." 

In this nairative Wwlrow saw nothin !m- 
probijile; ami I shall not easily be txmvmeed 
that any vfritcr now living underatanfls the 
^feeUngs and optnlOiifl of the COVgT|fi<rijlB| 
better tfion Wodrow did. (1657.) 
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“ I caa look you in tlis face,” he said; Thus was Scotland governed by that’ 
“I have done nothing of which I need prince whom ignorant men have repre- 
be ashamed. But how will you look in sented as a friend of religious liberty, 
that daj when you shall be judged by whose misfortune it was to be too wise 
what is written in this book?” He feU and too good for the age in which he 
dead, and was buried in the moor.* lived. Nay, even those laws which 
On the same day two women, authorised him to govern thus were in 
Margaret Maclachlln and Margaret his judgment reprehenalbly lenient. 
Wilson, the former an aged widow, the While his officers were committing the 
latter a maiden of eighteen, suffered murders which have just been ridated, 
death for their religion m Wigtonshire. he was urging the Scottish I’arliament 
They were offered their lives if they to pass a new Act compared with 
would consent-to abjure the cause of which all former Acts might be called 
the insurgent Covenanters, and to merciful. 

attendfthe Episcopal worship. They In England his authority, though 
refused; and they were sentenced to great, was circumscribed by ancient 
be drowned. They were carried to a and noble laws which even the Tories 
spot which the Solway overflows twice would not patient^y hare seen him in- 
a day, and-were fastened to stakes fringe. Here ho could not hurry Dis- 
fiied in the sand, between high and senters before military tribunals, or 
low water mark. The elder sufferer enjoy at Council the luxury of seeing 
was placed near to the advancing flood, them swoon in the boots. Here he 
in the hope that her last agonies might could not drown young girls for refusing 
terrify the younger into submission, to take the abjuration, or shoot poor 
The sight was dreadful. But the countrymen for doubting whether he 
courage of the survivor was sustained was one of the elect. Yet even in 
by an enthusiasm as lofty as any that England he continued to prof^ecuto 
is recorded in martyrology. She saw the Puritans as far as his power ex- 
the sea draw nearer and nearer, but tended, till events which will hereuilpr 
gave no sign of alarm. She prayed |‘bB related induced him to form the 
and sang verses of psalms till the design of uniting Puritans and Papists 
waves choked her voice. After she in a coalition for the humiliation and 


had tasted the bitterness of death, she 
was, by a cruel mercy, unbound and 
restored to life. When she came to 
herself, pitying friends and neighbours 
implored her to yield. “Dear'” 
ret, only say, God save the King!” 
The poor girl, true to her stern theo- 
logy, gasped out, “May God save him, 
if it be Gods will I” Her friends 
crowded round the presiding officer. 
“She has said it; indeed, sir, she has 
said it.” “Will she take the abjura¬ 
tion?” he demanded. “Never!” she 
exclaimed. “I am Christ’s: let me 
go I” And the waters closed over her 
for the last timC.f 

• Wodrow, ni. lx. 6. ClDod of ■Witnesses, 
t Ibid. Ihe spitaph of Margaret Wil¬ 
son, in the churchyard at Wigton, Is 
printed in the Appendix to the Cloud of Wit- 
ee : 

Mardmd Ctirlft luprsme 

B«md nf bit Chureb, xad mvr« srime, 

Bat bar not owiilna Prelacy, 

And not abjaiina Prcibyt^, 

Within the m, und to a italca 
She BUfirred for Ohrlat Jmu' mAb.'* 


spoliation of the Established Church. 

One sect of Protestant Dissenters 
indeed he, even at this early FscUnffoi 
period of his reign, regarded 
with some tenderness, the 
Society of Friends. His piirtiality for 
that singular fraternity cannot be attri¬ 
buted to religious sympathy; for, of 
all who acknowledge the divine mission 
of Jesus, the Rolnan Catholic and the 
Quaker differ most widely. It may 
seem paradoxical to say that this very 
circumstance constituted a tie between 
the Roman Catholic and the Quaker; 
yet such was really the case. For they 
deviated in opposite directions so far 
from what the great body of the nation 
regarded as right, that even liberal 
men generally considered them both as 
lying beyond the pale of the largest 
toleration. Thus the two extreme sects, 
precisely because they were extreme 
sectB, had a common interest distinct 
from the interest of the intermediate 
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sects. The Quakers were also guiltless 
of all offence against James and his 
house. They had not been in existence 
as a community till the war between 
his father and tlieLong Parliament was 
drawing towards a close. They had 
been cruelly persecuted by some of the 
reyolutionary governments. They had, 
since the Restoration, in spite of much 
ill usage, subniilted themselves meekly 
to the royal authority. For they had, 
though reasoning on premises which 
tile Anglican (livim*s regarded a.s hete¬ 
rodox, arrived, like thcAnglican divines, 
at the cDnclu.sion, that no excess of 
tyranny on the part of a prince can 
justify active resistance on the part of 
;i subject. No libel on the government 
had ever been traced to a Quaker.* In 
no conspiracy against the, government 
liad a Quaker been implicated. The 
society had not joined in the clamour 
for the Exclusion Rill, and had so¬ 
lemnly condemned tlu=i Rye House plot 
as a hellish design and a work of the 
ilcvil.t Indeed, the Friend.s then took 
very little part in civil contentions; for 
thny were not, as now, congregated in 
lai^e towns, hut were generally engaged 
ill agriculture, a pursuit from which 
they have been gradually driven by the 
vexations consequent on their strange 
scruple about paying tithe. They w'ere, 
therefore, far removed from the scene 
of political strife. They also, even in 
domestic privacy, avoided on principle 
all political conversation. For such 
conversation was, in their opinion, un¬ 
favourable to their spirituality of mind, 
and tended to disturb the austere com¬ 
posure of their deportment. The yearly 
meetings of that age repeatedly admo¬ 
nished the brethren not to hold dis¬ 
course touching affairs of state, f Even 
within the memory of persons now 
living tho.S 0 grave elders who retained 
the habits of an earlier generation 
systematically discouraged such worldly 
talk..§ It was natural that James 
should make a w’ide distinction be¬ 
tween these harmless people and those 

* See the letter to King Charles II. prefixed 
to Barclay’s Apolof^'. 

t Sewel’s History of the Quakers, book x. 

X Minutes of Yearly Meetings, IfiBS, 1^, 

§ Clarkson on Quakerism; Peculiar Ous- 
toms, chapter v. 


fierce andrestless sects which considered 
resistance to tyranny as a Christian 
duty, which had, in Germany, France, 
and Holland, made war on legitimate 
princes, and which had, during four 
generg^tions, borne peculiar enmity to 
the House of Stuart. 

It happened, moreover, that it was 
possible to grant large relief to the 
Roman Catholic and to the Quaker 
without mitigating the sufferings of 
the Puritan sects. A law was in force 
wliich imposed severe penalties on 
every Jierson who refused to take the 
oath of supremacy when required to do 
so. This law did not affect Presbyte¬ 
rians, Independents, or Baptists; for 
they were all ready to call God to wit¬ 
ness that they renounced all spiritual 
connection with foreign prelates and 
potentates. Rut the Roman Catholic 
would not swear that the Pope had no 
jurisdiction in England, and the Quaker 
would not swear to anything. 0}^ the 
other hand, neither the Roman Catho¬ 
lic nor the Quaker was touched by the 
Five Mile Act, which, of all the laws 
ill the Statute Book, was perhaps the 
most annoying to the Puritan Noncon¬ 
formists.* 

The Quakers had a powerful and 
zealous advocate at court, wiiiiam 
Though, as,a class, they mixed 
little with the world, and shunned 
politics as a pursuit dangerous to their 
spiritual interests, one of them,* widely 
distinguished from the rest by station 
and fortune, lived in the highest circles, 
and had constant access to the royal 
ear. This was tlie celebrated William 
Penn. His father had hold great naval 
commands, had been a Commissioner 
of the Admiralty, had sate in Parlia¬ 
ment, had received the honour of 
knighthood, and had been encouraged 

♦ Aft«r this passage -was written, I found, 
in the British Museum, a manuscript (Harl. 
MS. 7600.) entitlerl, “ An Account of the Sei¬ 
zures, Sequestrations, great Spoil and Havock 
made upon the Estates of the several Protes¬ 
tant Dissenters called Quakers, upon Prosecu¬ 
tion of old Statutes made against Papist and 
Fopish Recusants.” The manuscript is marked 
as having bclongod to James, and appears to 
have been given by his confidential servant. 
Colonel Graham, to Lord Oxford. This cir¬ 
cumstance appears to me to confirm the view 
which I have taken of the King's conduct to¬ 
wards the Quokorg, 
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to expect a peerage. The eon liad 
been liberally educated, and liad been 
desigDed, for the profession of arms, but 
had, while still young, injured his 
prospeete and disgusted his friends by 
joining what was then generally con¬ 
sidered as a gang of crazy heretics. 
He had been sent sometimes to the 
ToM'er, and sometimea to Newgate. 
He had been tried at the Old Bailey 
for preaching in defiance of the law. 
After a time, however, lie had been re¬ 
conciled to his family, and had suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining such powerful 
protection that, while all the gaols of 
England were filled with his brethren, 
ho was permitted, during many years^ 
to profess his opinions without moles¬ 
tation. Towards the close of the late 


requited, his services with obloquy. 
He was loudly accused of being a 
Papist, nay, a Jesuit. Some affirmed 
that he had been educated at St. Omers, 
and others, that he had been ordained 
at Home. These calumnies, indeed, 
could find credit only with the undis- 
cerniiig multitude: but with thesis 
calumnies were mingled accusations 
much better founded. 

To speak the wdiole truth concerning 
Pf#ii is a task which requires 
courage; for hn is rather a mythical 
than a historical person. Biral nations 
and hostile sects have agreed in canon¬ 
ising him. England is proud of his 
name. A great commonwealth beyond 
the Atlantic regards him with a rever¬ 
ence similar to that which tlie Athe- 


reign he had obtained, in satisfaction 
of an old debt due to him from the 
crown, the grant of an immense region 
in North America. In this tract, then 
peopled only by Indian hunters, he 
had invited his persecuted friends to 
settle. His colony was still in its 
infancy when James mounted the 
throne. 

Between James and Penn there had.' 
long been a familiar acquaintance. Tha 
Quaker now became a courtier, and al¬ 
most a favourite. Ho was every day 
summoned from the gallery into the 
closet, andsometimes had long audiences 
while peers were kept waiting in the 
antechambers. It w’as noised abroad 
that lie had more real power to help 
and hurt than many nobles who filled 
high offices. He was soon surrounded 
by flatterers and suppliants. His house 
at Kensington W'as sometimea thronged, 
at his hour of rising, by more than two 
hundred suitors,* He paid dear, how¬ 
ever, for this seeming prosperity.. Even 
his own Beet looked coldly on him, and 

** Penn’s vlelta to "Wliltdinll, and levees at 
RcudingtoQ, are described ^th great vlvacltv, 
though in very bod Latin, bj G-craxd Croese. 

gomebathe says, "rez sspe secretum, 
non boraxiumj rero bororum plurium, in quo 
de Tsrlis rebus otun Fenno eerlo sermonem 
confer^at, et interim differobat audire pr^e- 
dpuorum nollitimn prdinem, qul hoc Interim 
gpatlo in procoetouO, in proximo, regem con- 
ventum pimeto Of the crowd of 

suitors at Penn’s hoose, Oroese pays, ‘‘ Visi 
quaiuloque de hoc genere hominum non 
miiiiia bia centum.”—Ilistorln Qiiakeriana, 
lib. ii. 16i)5. 


nians felt for Thcsniis, and the Romans 
fur Quirinus. The respectable society 
of which he was a member honour.s 
him as an apostle. By pious men of 
other persuasions, he is generally re¬ 
garded us a bright pattern of Christian 
virtue. JMeanwhilo admirers of a 
vei*y different sort have sounded his 
praises. The French philosophers of 
the eighteenth century pardoned wiiat 
they regarded as his superstitious fiin- 
cies in consideration of his contninpt 
for priests, and of his' cosmopolitan 
benevolence, impartially extended to all 
races and to all creeds. His name ha? 
thus become, throughout all civiliserl 
countries, a synonymo for probity and 
philanthropy. 

Nor is this high reputation altogether 
unmerited. Penn was without doubt 
a man of eminent virtues. He had a 
strong sense of religious duty and a 
fervent desire to promote the hajDpiuess 
of mankind. On one or tw'o points of 
high importance fie had notions more 
correct than were, in his day, common 
even among men of enlarged minds; 
and as the proprietor and legislator of 
a province which, being almost uninha¬ 
bited when it came into his possession, 
afforded a clear field for moral experi¬ 
ments, he hadr^the rare good fortune of 
being able to carry his theories into 
practice without any compromise, and 
yet without any shock to existing insti¬ 
tutions. He will always be mentioned 
with honour ua a founder of a colony, 
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wlio did not, in his dealings vith a 
savage people, abuse: the strength de¬ 
rived from civilisation, and as a law¬ 
giver who, ill an age of persecution, 
made religious liberty the corner stone 
of a polity. But hia writings and his 
life furnish abundant proofs that he 
was not a man of strong sense. He 
had no skill in reading the characters 
of others. His confidence in persons 
less virtuous than himself led him into 
great errors and misfortunes. Hia en¬ 
thusiasm for one great principle some¬ 
times impelled him to violate other 
great principles which he ought to have 
held sacred. Nor was his rectitude 
altogether proof against the temptations 
to which it was exposed in that splen¬ 
did and polite, but deeply corrupted 
society, with which he now mingled. 
The whole court was in a ferment with 
intrigues of gallantry and intrigues of 
ambition. The traffic in honours, 
places, and pardons was incessant. It 
was natural that a mtin who was daily 
seen at the palace, and who was known 
to. have free access to majesty, should 
be frequently importuned to use his 
influence for purposes which a rigid 
morality must condemn. The integrity 
of Penn had stood firm against obloquy 
and persecution. But now, attacked 
by royal smiles, by female blandiah- 
inenta, by the insinuating eloquence 
and delicate flattery of veteran diplo¬ 
matists and courtiers, his resolution 
began to give way. Titles and phrases 
against which he had often borne his 
testimony dropped occasionally from his 
lips and his pen. It would be well if he 
had been guilty of nothing worse than 
such compliances ivith the fashions of 
the world. Unhappily it cannot he 
concealed that he bore a chief part 
in some transactions condemned, not 
merely by the rigid code of the society 
to which he belonged, but by the 
general senee of all honest men. He 
afterwards solemnly protested that his 
hands were pure from illicit gain, and 
that he had never received any gratuity 
from those whom he Wfi ohli 
though he might easily, while his in- 
flueiice at court lasted, have made a 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds.* 
** “ Twenty thousand into my pocket; and 
VOL, I. 


To this assertion full credit is due. 
But bribes may be offered to vanity as 
well as to cupidity, and it is impos¬ 
sible to deny that Penn was cajoled 
into bearing a part in some unjustifi¬ 
able transactions of which others en¬ 
joyed the profits. 

The first use whic*!! he made of his 
credit was higlily commend- ppeuiiw 
able. He strongly represented 
the sufferings of his brethren KomBu 
to the new King, who saw 
with pleasure that it was pos- 
sible to'grant indulgence to these quiet 
sectaries and to the Roman Catholics, 
without showing similar favour to other 
classes which were then under persecu¬ 
tion. A list was framed of prisoners 
against whom proceedings had been in¬ 
stituted for not taking the oaths, or for 
not going to church, and of who.se 
loyalty certificates had been produced 
to the government. These persons 
were discharged, and orders were given 
that no similar proceeding should be 
instituted till the roj’al plea.^ure should 
be further signified. In this way 
about fifteen hundred Quakers, and a 
still greater mimber of Roman Catho¬ 
lics, regained their liberty.* 

And now the time had arrived when 
the English Parliament was to meet. 
The members of the House of Commons 
who had repaired to the capital were so 
numerous that there was much doubt 
whether their chamber, as it was then 
fitted up, would afford sufficient ac¬ 
commodation for them. They em¬ 
ployed the days which immediately 
preceded tlie opening of the session in 
talking over public affairs with each 
other and with the agents of the 
government. A great meeting of the 
loyal party was held at the Fountain 
Tavern in the Strand ; and Roger Le- 

0 . hundred thousand into my province."— 
Fenn’e Letter to Popple. 

* These orders, eimed by Sunderland, will 
be found in Sewel's History. They bear date 
April IH. 1686. They ore written in n style 
singularly obscure and intricate; but I think 

that I have exhibited the meaning correctly. 
I have not been able to find any proof that 
any person, not a Rotnan Catholic or a Quaker, 
regained hia freedom under these orders. See 
Neal’a History of the Puritans, toI. il. chap, 
li. ; Q^rard Croeee, lib. il. Crocso estioiates 
the number of Queers liberated at fourteen 
hundred and sixty. 

B • 
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eilxatige, who Iiad recentlybeen knighted 
by the King, and returned to Parlia- 
meat by the city of Wincheatar, took a 
bsadiug part in their consultations.* 

'It soon appeared that 9 large por¬ 
tion of the Commons had'tiewB which 
did not altogether agree with those of 
the Court. The Tory country gentle¬ 
men were, wiih scarcely one exception, 
desirous to maintain the Test Act and 
the Habeas Corpus Act; and gome 
among them talked of Todng the re- , 
venue only for a term of years. Bu*', 
they were perfectly ready tip enac. | 
severe laws against the Whigs, and 
would gladly have seen all the sup¬ 
porters of the Exclusion Bill made in ¬ 
capable of holding office. The King, 
on the other hand, desired to obtain 
from the Parliament a revenue for life, 
the admission of Boman Catholics to 
office, and the repeal of the Habeas 
Corpus Act. On these three objects 
his heart was set; and he was by no 
means disposed to accept as a substi¬ 
tute for them a penal law against Ex- 
clusionists. Such a law, indeed, would 
have been positively unpleasing to 
him; for one class of ^clusionist^! 
stood high in his favour, that class 
which Sunderland was the representa¬ 
tive, that class which joined the 
Whigs in the Aays of the plot, merely 
because the Whigs were predominant, 
and which had changed with the change 
of fortune. Janies justly regarded 
these renegades as the most serviceable 
tools that he oould employ. It was 
not from the stouthearted Cavaliers, 
who had been true to him in his ad¬ 
versity, that he could expect abject 
and unscrupulous obedience in his pro¬ 
sperity. The men who, impelled, not 
by zeal for liberty or for religion, but 
merely by selfish cupidity and selfish 
.fear, had assisted to oppress him when 
he was weak, were the very men who, 
impelled by the same cupidity and the 
fear, would assist lum to oppress 
his people now that he was strong.f 

• BwillOQ, 1595; ObBervator, May 

27.1685: Sir 

t wrote to BarilTOn about this clasa 
^BrcUutoniflteaS ibUaWs: “L’intertt gulls 
e^runt 4 eflaoer vette tAohe par des services 
OMtfSirableH lea porters, selou toutea ics ap- 


Though vindictive, he was not indis¬ 
criminately vindictive. Not a single 
instance can be mentioned in which he 
showed a generous compassion to those 
who had opposed him honestly and on 
public grounds. But he frequently 
spared and promoted those whom some 
vile motive had induced to injure him. 
For that maanness which marked them 
out as fit implements of tyranny was 
so precious in his estimation that he 
’"egarded it with some iiidulgpiice even 
,.vvliRnitwaa exhibited at his own ex- 

The King’s wishes were communi- 
cat'^d through several channels to the 
Tor, members of the Lower House. 
The majority was easily persuaded to 
forego all thoughts of a penal law 
against the Exclusionists, and to con¬ 
sent that His Majestv should have the 
revenue for life. But nlDout the Te.st 
Act and the Habu corpus Act the 
emissaries of the court could obt.iiu no 
satisfactory as^ .j-ances.'^ 

On the nineteenth of May the session 
was opened. The benchc.? of , 

, _ ^ . • Mw-tinff 

the Commons presented a sin- t>ftue 
^nlar spectacle. That /rreat 
party, which, in the la.Su uiree 
Parliaments, had been predominant 
had now dwindled to a pitiable mi¬ 
nority, and was indeed little more than 
a fifteenth part-of the House. Of the 
five hundred and thirteen knights ami 
burgesses only a hundred and thirty- 
five had ever Pate in that place before. 
It is evident that a body of men so raw 
and inexperienced must have been, in 
some important qualities, far below the 
average of our representative assem¬ 
blies.t 

The maoEigemeiit of the Houso was 
confided by James to two peers of tiie 
kingdom of Scotland. . One of them, 
Charles Middleton, Earl of Middleton, 
after holding high office at Edinburgh, 
had, shortly before the death of the late 
King, been sworn of the English Privy 

parences, & le eervii’ plus utUement qui? iic 
pourroient cenxqul ont toujuura ktC les 
pl‘ ttaohfisw sa personne.” May i|. 168-'). 

* Barillon, May IfiBS ; Sir John Reres- 
by's Memoirs. 

t Burnet, i. 626.; Evdyn’a Llaiy', Kay 22. 
1666. 
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Council, and appointed one of the Se¬ 
cretaries of State. With him was 
joined Richard Graham, Viscount 
Preston, who had long held the post of 
Envoy at Versailles. 

The fii’st buaiueaa of the Cominons 
was to elect a Speaker. Who 
choipii should be the man, was a ques- 
BpcRker. which had I'Pen much 

debated in the cabinet. Giuidford had 
recommended Sir Thomas Meres, who, 
like himself, ranked among the Trim¬ 
mers. Jeffreys, who missed no oppor¬ 
tunity of crossing the Lord Keeper, had 
pressed tlie claims Sir John Trevor. 
Trevor hr'’ been bred half a petti¬ 
fogger ai'"' half a gambler, had brought 
to political life sentiments and prin¬ 
ciples worthy of both his calling: had 
Decome a jjar. e of the Chief Justice, 
and could, on oceasion, imitate, not un¬ 
successful]}', the vituper-'^tive style of 
is patron. The miiiior. j: Jeftreyswas, 
f might hai expected, preferred 

.Tames, was ^ j.- ^d by Middleton, 

■ud was ^hos^n without opposition.' 
Thut. 1 went smoothly. Rut 

ad\L'rsar} no common 
^ ,y-, ] ’WHS watching his time. 

TU 'kiward Seymour of 

iliTiy Pome <Lle, member for the 

' ity of Exete* s mour’a birth put 
him on ale clw. . the noblest subjects 
ill Europr ..^e was the right heir male 
of the be ^ of that Duke of Somerset 
'■ had been brother in law of King 
nry tuo Eighth, and Protector of the 
’m of P'nghmd. In the ’imitation of 
'ht dukedom of Somni the elder 
1 of tlie P.. jlc'dor had been postponed 
1 the younger eon. From the younger 
son the Dukes of Somerset were de¬ 
scended. From the elder son was de¬ 
scended the family which dwelt at Berry 
P-omeroy Seymour’s fortune was large, 
and his influence in the west of Eng¬ 
land extensive. Nor was the import¬ 
ance derived from descent and wealth 
the only importance which belonged to 
him. He was one of the most skilful 
debaters and men of business in’ the 
kingdom. He had sate mjhy years in 
the House of Commons, had studied all 
its rules and usages, and thoroughly 

* Hoger North's Life of Q-uildford, 218 .; 
Bramstun’e Kemolrs. 
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understood its peculiar temper. H^ 
had been elected Speaker in the late 
reign under circumstances which-made 
that distinction peculiarly honourable. 
During several generations none but 
lawyers had been called to the chair; 
and he was the first countiy gentleman 
whose abilities and ac/Juirements enabled 
him to break that long prescription. 
He had.subsequently held high political 
office, and had sate in the cabinet. Rut 
his haughty and unaccommodating 
temper had given so much disgust thftt 
he had been forced to retire. He was 
a Tory and a Cliurchirian; he had stre¬ 
nuously opposed the Exclusion Bill: he 
had been persecuted by the Whigs in 
the day of their prosperity; and he 
could therefore safely venture to hold 
language for which any person sus¬ 
pected of republicanism would have 
been sent to the Tower. He had long 
been at the head of a strong parliamen¬ 
tary connection, which was called the 
Western Alliance, and which included 
many gentlemen of Devonshire, Somer¬ 
setshire, and Cornwall.*' 

In every Hoiise of Commons, a mem¬ 
ber who unites eloquence, knowledge, 
and habits of business, to opulence and 
illustrious descent, must be highly con¬ 
sidered. 1 '’t^u a House of Commous 
from which n:\gny of the most eminent 
orators ard parliamentary tacticians of 
the age Were excluded, and which was 
crowded with people who had never 
heard a debate, the influence of such a 
man was peculiarly formidable. Weight 
of moral character was indeed wanting 
to Edward Seymour. He wa.s licentious, 
profane, corrupt, too proud to behave 
with common politeness, yet not too 
proud to pocket illicit gain. But he 
was so useful an ally, and so mischiev¬ 
ous an enemy, that he was frequently 
courted even by those who most de¬ 
tested him.'f 

He was now in bad hun^our with the 
government. His interest had been 
weakened in some places by the re¬ 
modelling of the western boroughs; his 

“ North’s LifeN^ Guildfoni, 22B.; Neva 
fr^nr. Westminstear. 

T Bumst, i, 382.; Lett^ from Lord Con¬ 
way to Sir Bawdon, Dec. 28. 1877, h) 

the Bawdon Papojre. 
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pride had been wounded by the eleiva- 
tion of Trevor to the chair; and he took 
an early opportmiity of revenging him¬ 
self. 

On the twenty-second of May the 
Commons were summoned to 
Kiofr** the bar of the Lords; and the 
King, seated on his throne, 
liaiDKut. made a speech to both Houses. 
He declared himself resolved U main¬ 
tain the established goveniment in 
Church and State. But heweakeneil 
the effect of this declaration hy address¬ 
ing an extraordinary admonttiun to 
the Commons. He was apprehensive, 
he 8ltid> that they might be inclined to 
dole out money to him, from time to 
time, in the hope that they should thus 
force him to call them frequently 
together. But he must warn them that 
he was not to be so dealt with, and 
that, if they wished him to meet them 
often, they must use him well. As it 
was evident that without money the 
government could not be carried on, 
these expressions plainly implied that, 
if they did not give him as much moiipy 
as he wished, h® would take it. Strange 
to say, this harangue was received with 
loud cheers by the Tory gentlemen at 
the bar. Such acclamations wero then 
usual. It has now been, during many 
years, the grave.and decorous usage of 
Parliaments to hear, in respectful si¬ 
lence, all expressions, acceptable or 
unacceptable, which are uttered from 
the throne.* 

It was then the custom that, after 
the King had concisely explained liis 
reasons for calling Parliament together, 
the minister who held the Great Seal 
should, at more length, explain to the 
Houses the st«te of public affairs. 
Guildford, in imitation of his prede¬ 
cessors, Clarendon, Bridgeman, Shaftes¬ 
bury, and Nottingham, had prepared 
an elaborate oration, but found, to his 
great mortification, that his services 
•weve DOt wanted.t 

As soon as the Commons had re- 
turned to their own chamber, 
it was proposed that they 
should resol^Pft^emselyes into 

• Iiondon Gazette, 25.1C85 ; Evelyn’s 
DUry, Mav 22 . 1885. 
t North’s Life rf Guildford, 256. 


a Committee, for the purpose of settling 
a revenue on the King. 

Then Seymour stood up. How he 
stood, looking like what he was, 
the chief of a dissolute and 
high spirited gentry, with the artificial 
ringlets clustering in fashionable pro¬ 
fusion round his shoulders, and a min¬ 
gled expression of voluptuousness and 
disdain in his eye and on his lip, tho 
likenesses of him which still remain 
enable us to imagine. It was not, the 
haughty Cavalier said, his wish that 
the Parliament should withhold from 
tile Crown the means of cariy’ing on 
the government. But was there indeed 
a I'a’-Jiament? Were there not on the 
benches many men who had, as all the 
world knew, no right to sit there, many 
men whose elections were tainted by 
corruption, many men forced by inti¬ 
midation on reluctant voters, and many 
men returned by corporations which 
had no legal existence ? Had not con¬ 
stituent bodies been remodelled, in 
defiance of royal charters and of im¬ 
memorial prescription? Had not re¬ 
turning officers been everywhere tho 
unscrupulous agents of the Cpurt ? 
Seeing that the very principle of 
representation had been thus systema¬ 
tically attacked, he knew not. how to 
call the throng of gentlemen which he 
saw around him by the hoft^uniblo 
name of a House of Commb^. Yet 
never was there a time when it more 
concerned the public weal that the 
character of Parliament should stand 
high. Great dangers impended over 
the ecclesiastical and.civil constitution 
of the realm. It was matter of vulgar 
notoriety, it was matter which required 
no proof, that the Test Act, the ram¬ 
part of religion, and the Habeas Corpus 
Act, the rampart of liberty, -were 
marked out for destruction. “Before 
we proceed to legislate on questions so 
momentous, let us at least ascertain 
whether we really are n legislature. 
Let our first proceeding be to inquire 
into the manner in which the elections 
have been inducted. And let us look 
to it that the inquiry be impartial. 
For, if the nation shall find that no 
redress is to be obtained by peaceful 
methods, we may perhaps ere long 
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suffer the justice which we refuse to 
do.” He concluded by moving that, 
before any supply was granted, the 
House would take into consideration 
petitions against returns, and that no 
member whose right to sit was disputed 
.should be allowed to vote. 

Not a cherr was heard. Not a 
member ventured to Second the motion. 
Indeed, Seymour had said much that 
no other man could have said with 
impunity. The proposition fell to the 
ground, and was not even entered on 
the journals. But a mighty effect had 
been produced. Barillon informed his 
master that many who had not dared 
to applaud that remarkable speech had 
cordially approved of it, that it was 
the universal subject of conversation 
throughout London, and that the im¬ 
pression made on the public mind 
seemed likoly to be durable.* 

The Commons went into committee 
^ without delay, and voted to the 

TllB Ho- T/- 1 11 

irenuB iimg, fot Jile, the whole reve- 
niie enjoyed by his brother.f 
The zealous churchmen who formed 
^ the majority of the House 

seem to have been of opinion 
cBnl'iM-* Ibat the promptitude with 
inpre. which they had met the wish 
of James, touching the revenue, 
entitled them to expect some concession 
on his part. They said that much had 
been done to gratify him, and that 
they must now do something to gratify 
the nation. The House, therefore, re¬ 
solved itself into a Grand Committee 
of Iteligion, in order to consider the 
best means of providing for the security 
of the ecclesiastical establishment. In 
tliat Committee two resolutions were 
unanimously adopted. The first ex¬ 
pressed fervent attachment to the 
•Church of England. The second called 
on the King to put in execution the 
penal laws against all persons who were 
not members of that Church.f 

The Whigs would doubtless have 
• Bumet, 1. 639. j Evelyn's Diary, May 22. 
1085; BariUon,S;^^d»^^18B5. Tha 
silence Of the journals perplexai Mr. Fox: but 
it is explained by the circumstance that Sey¬ 
mour's motion was not seconded. 

t Journals, May 22 . Stat. Jac. II. i, 1. 
j Ibid., May 26, 27, Sir J. Rereeby’s 
Mumoirs. 
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wished to see the Protestant dissenters 
tolerated, and the Romaji Catholics 
alone persecuted. But the Whigs were 
a small and a disheartened minority. 
They therefore kept themselves as much 
as possible out of sight, dropped their 
party name, abstained from obtruding 
their peculiar opinions on a hostile 
audience, and steadily supported every 
proposition tending to disturb the har¬ 
mony which as yet subsisted between 
the Parliament and the Court. 

When the proceedings of the Com¬ 
mittee‘of Religion were known at 
Whitehall, the King’s anger was great. 
Nor can we justly blame him for 
resenting the conduct of the Tories. 
If they were disposed to require the 
rigorous execution of the penal code, 
they clearly ought to have supported 
the Exclusion BiU. For to place a 
Papist on the throne, and then to insist 
on Ids persecuting to the death the 
teachers of that faith in which alone, 
on his principles, salvation could he 
found, was monstrous. In mitigating 
by a lenient administration the severity 
of the bloody laws of Elizabeth, the 
^fing violated no constitutional princi¬ 
ple. He only exeyted a power which 
has always lielonged to the crown. 
Nay, he only did what was afterwards 
done by a succession of sovereigns 
zealous fnr t^rotestantiam, by William, 
by Anne, and by the princes of the 
House of Brunswick. Had ho suffered 
Roman Catholic priests, whose lives he 
could save without infringing any law, 
to be hanged, drawn, and quartered^ 
for discharging what he considered as 
thsir first duty, he would have drawn 
on himself the hatred and contempt 
even of those to whose prejudices he 
had made so shameful a concession; 
and, had he contented himself with 
granting to the members of his own 
Church a practical toleration b^ a large 
exercise of his unquestioned prerogative 
of mercy, posterity would have unani¬ 
mously applauded him. 

The Common.? probably felt on re¬ 
flection that thfjy had acted absuriBy. 
They were alsD disturbed by learning 
that the King, to whom they looked up 
with juperstitiousTcverence, was greatly 
provoked. They made haste, therefore^ 
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toutc&6fer their oflfence. In the Hou-se, 
they tinwilndiiBly reversed the decision 
which, in the Committee, they had 
unanimously adopted, and passed a re- 
feolution importing that they relied with 
entire confidende His Majesty's 
gracious promise tQ protect that religion 
which was dearer to them than life 
its elf.* 

Three days later the King informed 
the House that his brother had 
Addiutmai g|(,ui8 dftbts, uiid that the 
stores of the navy and ordnance 
were nearly exhausted. It was promptly 
tSBolred that new taxes should be ira- 
sirihidiej posed. The person on whom 
North. devolved the task of devising 
■ways and means was Sir Dudley North, 

S r brother of the Lord Keeper. 

North was one of the ablest 
men oJ his time. He had citrly in life 
been sent to the Levant, and had there 
been long engaged in mercautilo pur¬ 
suits. Most men would, in such a 
situation, have allowed their faculties 
to met. For at Smyrna and Constan¬ 
tinople there were few hooks and few 
intelligent companions. But the young 
factor had one of tliose vigorous luideri 
standings which are independent of 
external aids. In his solitude he medi¬ 
tated deeply on the philosophy of trade, 
and thought out by degrees a complete 
and admirable theor}', substantially the 
same with that which, a century later, 
was expounded by Adam Smith. After 
an exile of many years, Dudley North 
returned to England with a large for¬ 
tune, and commenced business as a 
Turkey merchant in the City of Lon¬ 
don. His profound knowledge, both 
speculative and practical, of commercial 
matters, and the perspicuity and liveU- 
nesB with which he explained his ■vievro, 
speedily introduced him to the notice 
of 8tAt|5Bmen. The government found 
in him at once an enlightened adviser 
and an unscaupulous slave. For with 
hrm rara mental endowments were joined 
lax prinetpks and an unfeeling heart. 
When fha Tory reaction Was in full 
progress, he had consented to be made 
Sheriff for the expr^ purpose of 
assisting the vengeance of the Court. 


* Commonfi' •Toarhala, Hay 27, ldS6. 


His juries had never failed to ffnd 
verdicts of Guilty; and, on a day of 
judicial butchery, carts, loaded "with the 
legs and arms of quartered Whigs, "were, 
to the great discomposure of his lady, 
driven to his fine house in Basinghall 
Street for orders. His services had 
been rewarded with the honour of 
knighthood, with an Alderman’s gown, 
and with the office of Commissioner of 
the Customs. He had been brought 
into Parliament for Banbury, and, 
though a now member, was the person 
on whom the Lord Trea.surer chiefly 
relied for the conduct of financial 
business in the Lower House.* 

Tilough the Commons were unani¬ 
mous in their resolution tp grant a 
further supply to the Crown, they wero 
by no means agreed as to the sources 
from which that supply should be drawn. 
It was speedily determined that part of 
the sum which was required should be 
raised by laying an additional impost, 
for a term of eight years, on wine and 
vinegar : but somethingmore than this 
was needed. Several absurd schemes 
were suggested. Many country gentle¬ 
men were disposed to put a heavy-Wx 
on all new buildings in tha cj^ital. 
Such atax, it washoped,would check the 
growth of a city which had long been 
regarded with jealousy and aversion by 
the rural aristocracy. Dudley North’s 
plan was that additional duties should 
be imposed, for a term of eight years, 
on sugar and tobacco, A great clamour 
was raised. Colonial merchants, gro¬ 
cers, sugar bakers and tobacconists, 
petition^ the Houae an 4 besieged the 
public offices. The people of Bristol, 
who were deeply interesteAia the trade 
with Virginia and Joffiedoa, Sent up a 
deputation which WEl^^al^d«t the bar 
of the Commons, Rb^ester was for a 
moment staggered; b^t North’s ready 
wit and perfect knowledge of trade 
prevailed, both in the Treasury and in 
the Parliament, against all oppCsition. 
The old members were amazed at see¬ 
ing a man who had not been a fortnight 
in the House, and whoso life had been 
chiefly passed in foreign countries, 

* Boger North's Life of Sir Dudley North j 
Life of Lord GKiildford, 166.; Mr, M'Culloch’a 
Literature of Political Economy, 
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assume with ronfidence, and discharge of the Upper House. Dauby again 
with ability, all the functions of a took his seat among his peers, and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.* became an active and powerful member 

His plan was adopted; and thus the of the Tory party.* 

Crown was in possession of a clear The constituticmal question on which 
income of about nineteen hundred the Lords thus, is the short space of 
thousand pounds, derived from England six years, pronounc^ two diametrically 
alone. Such an income was then more opposite- decisions, slept during more 
than sufficient for the support of the than a century, and WM at length 
government in time of peace.f > revived by the dissolution which took 

The Lords had, in the meantime, place during the long trial of Warren 
discussed several important Hastings. It was than necessaay to 
iix?iTfthe questions. The Tory party determine whether the rule laid down 
had always been strong among in. 167^, or the opposite rule laid down 
the peers. It included the whole bench in 1685, was to bo accounted the law 
of Bishops, and had been reinforced, of the land. The point was long de- 
during the four yearswhich had elapsed bated in both Houses; and the best 
since ths^ last dissolution, by several legal and parliamentary abilities which 
fresh creations. Of the new nobles, an age preeminently fertile both in 
tlio most conspicuous w’ere the Lord legal and in parliamentary ability could 
Treasurer Rochester, the Lord Keeper supply were employed in the discussion. 
Guildford, tho Lord Chief Justice Jef- The lawyers were not unequally divided, 
freys, the Lord Godolphin, and the Thurlow, Kenyon, Scott, and Erskiue 
Lord Churchill, who, after his return maintained that the dissolution had put 
from Versailles, had been made a baron an end to the impeachment. The cun- 
of England. trary doctrine was held by Mansfield, 

The peers early took into considera- Camden,. Loughborough, and Grant, 
lion the cast* of four members of their But among those statesmen who ground- 
body who had been impeached in the their arguments, not on precedents 
late reign, but had never been brought and technical analogies, but on deep 
to trial, and had, after a long confine- and broad constitutional principles, 
ment, been admitted to bail by the there was little diffOTence of opinion. 
Court of King’s Bench. Three of the Pitt and Grenville, as well as Burke 
npblEmen who were thus under recog- and Fox, held that the impeachment 
nisances were Roman Catholics. The was still pending. Both Houses by 
fourth was a Protestant of great note great majorities set aside the decision 
and influence, the Earl of Danby. of 1685, and pronounced tbe decision 
Since he had fallen from power and of 1679 to be in conformity with the 
had been accused of treason by the law of Parliament. 

Commons, four Parliaments had been Of the national crimes which had 
dissolved; but he had been neither been committed during the 
acquitted nor condemned. In 1679 panic excited by the fictions of wiinffthe 
theLDrdshadcon8idered,withreferencB Oates, the most signal had been 
to his situation, the question whether the* judicial mu^er of Staf- 
an impeachment was or was not ter- ford. The sentence of that unhappy 
minated by a dissolution. They bad nobleman was noW regarded by all 
resolved, after long debate and full impartial persona as ui^just. The prin- 
examination of precedents, that the cipal witness for the prosecution had 
impeachment was still pending. That been convicted of a aeries^of foul 
resolution they now rescinded. A few peijnries. It was the duty of the 
Whig nobles protested against this legislature, in such circumstances, to 
step, but to little purpose. Tho Com- do justice to ^e memory of a guiltless 
mons silently acquiesced in the decision sufierer, and to efface an unmerited 
• Life Df Dailey North, 176.; L,;m8dab'e ‘°”S illnstrions in 

UemoirB ; Tan Citters, June 1B86. * Lords’Journals, Mardi IS, 19. 1579, Huy 

t Commons' Journals, Har^ 1,1889. 22.158S. 
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our annalfl. A for rercraing ihp 
atteiDdor of Staffbrd was passed thp 
Honae, in spits of the murmurs 
•a few peers wba were ub willing tn 
sdinit that they bad ahed innocent 
blood. The CotnTticina read, the bill 
twice without a di^ion, and ordered 
it to be committed. But» dq the day 
appointed for the oommitteej atriYed 
news thsit El fomiidablo rebellion had 
broken out in the West of England. 
It was conBequcntly necessary to pout- 
pone much important husinses. The 
amends due to ths memory of Stafford 
were deferred, as wao fiuppospd, nnly 
for a Bbort time. But the misgn- 
Temmcnt of Jamea in a few monthK 
completely turned the tide of public 
feeling. During seTeral generationB 
the E^man Catholiu were in no con¬ 
dition to demand reparation for injuS’ 


tiee, and accounted themselres happy if 
they were permitted to lire un mol edited 
in obscurity and silence. At Icni^U]. in 
the reign of King Georgo the Fourth, 
more than a hundred and forty yravi* 
after the day on which the blood of 
Stafford waj shed on Tower Hill, tba 
tardy eipiation was accomplished. A 
law auTiulIiTig the attainder and rcstDr- 
ing tha injured family to its ancient 
dignities was presented to Parliatnent 
by the ministers of The crown, was 
eagerly welcomt'd hy public Tnf*n of all 
parties, und wn.q passE^d without one 
disaectiont Toice.'* 

It is now necBSsniy that I whould 
trace the origin smd pTo;^e«s of that 
rebpllion by which Uic liriihcriUiotis 
of thft Houspfi wt^^R siiddenlj inter¬ 
rupted. 

• Stat, C Gho. it. P. 4f>. 



CHAPTER V. 


TotvAtibs tta dios? of th? rsign of 
wiii^rs. ChiTltas the Second, symo 
iHTcca.'* had he [in deeply 

ii0*t. imphcatei in the plot so fatal 
to their party, and who Mew them- 
Aelres to be marked out for deatruction, 
had Bought an uaylum in the Low 
Uountries. 

The»e lefugeea were in general men 
of fiery temper and weak judgment. 
They were bIbo under the influence of 
that peculiar illuaion which fleema to 
belong to their situation, A pulitician 
djiyen into bauiahmeut by a hostile 
faction generally spbb the aodety w)^icb 
ha has quitted through a false medium. 
Erciy obj act is die tort el and discoloured 
by his regrets, hie longings, anil his 
xoBentmepts. Erery little diecontant 
him to portend areTolution. 
not is a reballion, He cannot 
be conyinced that hi* country does not 

£ lne for him as much as ha pines for 
ia countay. He imagineB that all his 
old UBOcifttes^ who ulul dwell at their 
honiM and omqy tl^ir estates, arc 
toEmentel 1^ the BAme feelings which 


iTnako life a. burden to himself. Thu 
longer hia (expatriation the greater doos 
this hallucination heconiB, The lapse 
of time which coola the urluur uf tba 
friends whom he hia left hohincl, iu- 
flameshis. Ever) month his imputi^ncQ 
to revisit liis jiiitivB laud increases i 
and every lUoLth his native land 
members and misGea him leas. This 
delusion becomes almost a madness 
wliEui muny exiles who suflbr iu the 
same cause herd together in a. foridgn 
country, Their chief employment, lk 
to talk of what tlioy once wetb, and of 
what they may yyt be, to goad each 
other into animosity against the ccim- 
mun onemy, to fr^ed each other with 
extravagant hopea of viefury and 
revenge. Thus they become ripe for 
enterprises whiidi would at once be 
pronounced hopeless by any man 
whose pA&aioDB had.not deprived him 
of the power of calculating chances. 

In this mood were many of tliB 
outlaws who had assembled on Tbrir^nr- 
the Continent. Tho corres- 
poudence w'hich they kept up nnfiMa 
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with England was, for the most part, 
such us tended to excite their feelings 
and to mislead their judgment. Their 
information concerning the temper of 
the public mind was chiefly derived 
from the worst membars of the Whig 
party, from men who were plotters and 
libellers by profession, who were pur¬ 
sued by the officers of justice, who 
were forced to skulk in disguise through 
back streets, and who sometimes lay 
hid for weeks together in cocklofts and 
cellars. The statesmen who hud for¬ 
merly been the ornaments of the 
Country Party, the statesmen who 
Afterwards guided the councils of the 
Convontion, would have given advice 
very d.ifferent from that which was 
given by such men us John Wildman 
find Henry Danvers. . 

Wildman had served forty years 
before in the parliamentoiy army, but 
had been more distinguished there as 
an agitator than as a soldier, and had 
early quitted the profession of arms 
for pursuits better suited to his temper. 
His hatred of monarchy had induced 
l.'m to engage in a long series of con¬ 
spiracies, first against the Protector, 
and then against the Stuarts. But’ 
with Wildman’s fanaticism was joined 
u tender care for his own safety. He 
had a wonderful skill in grazing the 
edge of treason. No man understood 
better how to instigate others to des¬ 
perate enterprises by words which, 
will'll repeated to a jury, might seem 
innocent, or, at worst, ambiguous. Such 
was liis cunning that, though always 
plotting, though always known to be 
plotting, and though long malignantly 
watched by a vindictive government, 
he eluded every danger, and died in 
his bed, after having seen two genera¬ 
tions of his accomplices die on the 
gallow's.^*^ Danvers was a man of the 
same class, hotheaded, but fainthearted, 
constantly urged to the brink of danger 
by enthusiasm, and constantly stopped 
on that brink by cowardice. He had 
considerable influence among a portion 
of the Baptists, had written largely in 

• Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, 
book xiv. ; Burnet’s O-wn Times, 1. B4S. 625.; 
"Wade's and Treton’s Narratives, Lansdowno 
MS. 1152.; West’s infunnatiou in the Appen- 
di.v to Sprat’s True Aoounnt, 


defence of their peculiar opinions, and 
had drawn down on himself the severe 
censure of the most respectable Puritans 
by attempting to palliate the crimes of 
Matthias and John of Leyden. It is 
probable that, had he possessed a little 
courage, he would have trodden in the 
footsteps of the Vretches whom he 
defended. He was, at this time, con¬ 
cealing himself from the officers of 
justice; for warrants were out against 
him on account of a grossly calumnious 
paper of which the government had 
disco'wered him to be the author.* 

It is easy to imagine what kind of 
inteUigeiiCH and counsel men, rhartottn 
such as have been described, 
were likely to send to the out- refus'*'. 
laws in the Netherlands. Of the 
general character of those outlaws an 
estimate may be formed from a few 
samples. 

One of the most conspicuous among 
them was John Ayloffe, a law- 
yer connected by affinity with 
the Hydes, and through the Hyde.'’, 
with James. Ayloffe had early made 
himself remarkable by offering a whim¬ 
sical insult to the government. At a 
time when the ascendency of the court 
of Versailles had excited general un¬ 
easiness, he had contrived to put a 
wooden shoe, the established type, 
among the'English, of French tyranny, 
into the chair of the House of Com¬ 
mons. He had subsequently been 
concerned in the "Whig plot; but there 
is no reason to believe that he was a 
party to the design of assassinating the 
royal brothers. He was a man of parts 
and courage; but hia moral character 
did not stand high. The Puritan 
divines whispered that he was a care¬ 
less Gallio or something worse, and 
that, whatever zeal he might profess 
for civil liberty, the Saints would do 
well to avoid all connection with him.f 

* London G-azette, Jan. 4. 166|; Ferguson 
MS. in Eachord’s History, lil. 784. ; Grey’s 
Narrative ; Sprat’s True Account; Danvers’s 
Treatise on Baptism ; rDanvers’s Innocenoy 
and Truth vindicated; Crosby's History of 
tbe English Baptists. 

t Sprat’s True Account; Burnet, i. 634.; 
Wade’s Confession, Harl. MS. 6845. 

lord Howard of Becrick accused Ayloffe of 
proposing to aasassliiato the Duke of York; 
but Lord Howard was an abject liar; and this 
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Nathmjiel Wade was, like AylofFe, a 
Wadfc He had long resided 

at Bristol, and had been cele¬ 
brated in his own neighbourhood as a 
T^ement republican. At one time 
be had form^ a project of emigrating 
to New Jersey, where he expected to 
find institutions better suited to "his 
taste than those of England. His activity 
in electioneering had introduced him to 
the notice, of eome Whig nobles. They 
had employed him professionally, and 
had, at length, admitted' him to their 
most secret counsels. He had been 
deeply concerned in the scheme of 
insurrection, and had undertaken to 
head a rising in his own city. He had 
also been privy to the more odious plot 
against the lives of Charles and James. 
But he always declared that, though 
privy to it, he had abhorred it, and had 
attempted to dissuade his associates 
from carrying their design into effect. 
Fur a man bred to civil pursuits, Wade 
seems to have had, in an unusual 
degree, that sort of ability and that 
sort of nerve which make a good 
SDldier. Unhappily his principles and 
his courage proved to be not of suffi¬ 
cient force to support him when the 
tight was over, and when, in a prison, 
he had to choose between death and 
infamy.* 

Another fugitive was Richard Good- 
en ough, who had formerly been 
enough. Under Sheriff of London. On 
this man his parly had long relied for 
serricps of no honourable kind, and 
especially for the selection of jurymen 
not kkcly to be troubled with scruples 
in political cases. He had been deeply 
concerned in those dark and atrocious 
parts of the Whig plot which had been 
carefully concealed from the most 

r table Whigs. Nor is it possible to 
d, in extenuation of his guilt, that 
be was misled by inordinate zeal for 
the public good. For it will baleen 
that, afttf having disgraced a noble 

story was n»t imt of his orlgisal oOnfeEsiOn, 
Imt was added afborwkrda by way of supple¬ 
ment, and thfiretore deaervo* no oredlt whst-' 
ever. 

• Wade’s Oonfseeion, H«rl. IfS. 0845.; 
Lansdowne MS. 11»2.; Holloway's narrative 
in the Appendix to Sprat's Tras Aocoimt. 
Wads owned (hot Hohovvy had told nothing 
but troth. 


cause by his crimes, hs betrayed it in 
order to escape from his well merited 
punishment.* 

Very different was the character of 
Richard Rumbold. He had „ 

■ 11 . . • n Ruml)old. 

held a commission in Crom¬ 
well’s own regiment, had guarded the 
scaffold before the Banqueting House 
on the day of the great execution, had 
fought at Dunbar and Worcester, and 
had always shown in the highest degree 
the qualities which distinguished the 
invincible army in which he served, 
courage of the truest temper, fiery 
enthusiasm, both political and religious, 
and with that enthusiasm, all the power 
of sell-government which is character¬ 
istic of men trained in well disciplined 
camps to command and to obey. When 
the republican troops were disbanded, 
Rnmbold became a maltster, and carried 
on bis trade near Hoddesdon, in that 
building from which the Rye House 
plot derives its name. It had been 
suggested, though not absolutely deter¬ 
mined, in the conferences of the most 
violent and unscrupulous of the male- 
contents, that armed men should be 
stationed in the Rye House to attkek 
the Guards who were to escort Charles 
and James from Newmarket to London. 
In these conferences Rumbold had 
borne a part from Which he would have 
shrunk with horror, if his clear under¬ 
standing had not been overclouded, 
and his manly heart corrupted, by 
party spirit f ' 

A more important exile was Ford 
Grey, L<5:^?Grey of Wark. Ho lo,,, 
had beei^k«e&loufl Exclusion- 
ist, had ooaj«^ed in the design of in¬ 
surrection; Ind half been committed to 
the Tower, butliad succeeded in mak¬ 
ing his keepers and in effecting 

his escape to ths" Continent. His 
parliamentary abilities were great, and 
his manners pleasing: but his life had 
been sullied by a great domestic crime. 
His wife was a dai^hter of the noble 
house of Berkeley, sister, tho Lady 
Henrietta Berkeley, was allowed to 

* Sprat's True Account and Appendix, 
pauim. 

t Bprat’e True Account and Appendix; 
Proceedings against Emnbold iu the Collec¬ 
tion of State Trials; Burnet’s Own Time®, I. 
633.; Appendix to Fox's History, No. IV. 
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associate and correspond with him as 
with a brother by blood, A fatal at- 
tachment sprang up. The high spirit 
and strong passions of Lady Henrietta 
broke through all restraints of xirtue 
and decorum. A scandalous elopement 
disclosed to the whole kingdom the 
ahame of two illustrious families. Grey 
and some of the agents who had served 
him in his amour were brought to trial 
on a charge of conspiracy. A scene 
unparalleled in our legal'history’was 
exhibited in the Court of King’s Bench. 
The seducer appeared with dauntless 
front, accompanied by his paramour. 
Nor did the great Whig lords flinch 
from their friend’s side even in that 
extremity. Those whom hehad wronged 
stood over against him, and were moved 
to transports of rage by the sight of 
him. The old Earl of Berkeley poured 
forth reproaches and curses on the 
wretched Henrietta. The Countess gave 
evidence broken by many sobs, and at 
length fell down in a swoon. The jury 
found a verdict of guilty. When the 
eoui’t rose, Lord Berkeley called on all 
Lis friends to help him to seize his 
daughter, The partisans of Grey rallied 
round her. 8words were drawn on botn 
sides : a skirmish took place ip West¬ 
minster Hall; and it was with difficulty 
that the Judges and tipstaves parted 
the comb.itants. In our time such a 
trial would be fatal to the character of 
a public man ; but in that age the 
standard of morality among the great 
was so low, and party spirit waA so 
violent, that Grey still continued to 
have considerable influence, though the 
Puritans, who formed a strong section 
of the Wlxig party, looked somewhat 
coldly on hbn.^ 

One part of the character, or rather, 
it may be, of the fortune, of Grey de¬ 
serves notice. It was admitted that 
everywhere, except on the field erfbattle, 
he showed a liigh degree of courage. 
More than once, in embarrassing cir¬ 
cumstances, when tiis life and liberty 
were at stak^ the dignity of his deport¬ 
ment and his perfect command of all 
his faculties extort-ed praise from those 
who neither loved nor esteemed him 

* G-reys Narrative ; his tarial In the Collec¬ 
tion of 8tate Trials ; prat’s True Aocoont. 


But as a soldier he incurred, less per¬ 
haps by his fault than by mischance, 
the degrading imputation of personal 
cowardice. 

In this respect he differed widely 
from his friend the Duke of 
Monmouth. ArdEjpt and intre- mouth\^ 
pid on the field of battle, Monmouth 
was everywhere else effeminate and 
irresolute. The accident of his birth, 
his personal courage, and his superficial 
graces, had placed him in a post for 
which he was altogether unfitted. After 
witnessing the ruin of the party of 
which ho had been the nominal head, 
he had retired to Holland. The Prince 
and Princess of Orange had now ceased 
to regard him as a rival. They received 
him most hospitably; for they hoped 
that, by treating him wnth kindness, 
they should establish a claim to the 
gratitude of his father. They knew 
that paternal affection was not yet 
^wearied out, that letters and supplies of 
money still came secretly from White¬ 
hall to Monmouth’s retreat, and that 
Charles frowned on those who sought 
to pay their court to him by speaking 
ill of his banished son. The Duke had 
been encouraged to expect that, in a 
very short time, if he gave no new cause 
of displeasure, he would be recalled to 
his native .land, and restored to all his 
high honours and commands. Ani¬ 
mated by such expectations he had been 
the life of the Hague during the late 
winter. He had been the most conspi¬ 
cuous figure at u succession of balls-in 
that splendid Orange Hall, w^ch 
blazes , on every side with the most 
ostentatious colouring of Jordaens and 
Hondthbrst.* He had taught the Eng¬ 
lish country dance to the Dutch ladies, 
and had in his turn learned from them 
to skate on the canals. The Princess 
had accompanied him in his expeditions 
on the ice; and the figure which she 
there, poised on one leg, and clad 
in ^ticoats shorter than are generally 
worn by ladies so strictly decorous, had 
caused some wonder and mirth to the 
foreign ministers. The sullen gravity 

* In tke Pepyaian Collection is a print re¬ 
presenting one of tlie balls whiob about this 
time WiUlam and Mary gave in the Onmje 
Zaal. 
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which had been characteristic of the 
Stodtholdei^’s court seemed to have 
vanished before the influence of the 
fascinating Englishman. Even the 
stern and pensive William relaxed into 
good humour when his brilliant guest 
appeared.* 

Monmouth meanwhile carefully 
avoided all that could give offence in 
the quarter to which he looked for pro¬ 
tection. He saw little of any Whigs, 
and nothing of those violent men who 
had been concerned in the worst part 
of the Whig plot. He was therefore 
loudly accused, by his old associates, of 
fickleness and ingratitude.f 

Dy none of the exiles was this accu- 
F Mil urged with more vehe¬ 

mence and bitterness than- 
by Robert Ferguson, the Judas of 
Dryden's great satire. Ferguson was 
by birth a Scot; but England had long 
been his residence. At the time of the 
Restoration, indeed, he had held a living 
in Kent. He had been bred a Presby¬ 
terian ; but the Presbyterians had cast 
him out, and he had become an Inde¬ 
pendent. He had been master of an 
academy which the Dissenters had set 
up at Islington as a rival to West¬ 
minster School and the Charter House; 
and he had preached to large congrega¬ 
tions at a meeting house in ^oorfields. 
He had also published some theological 
treatises which may still be found in 
the dusty recessps of a few old libraries; 
but, though texts of scripture were al¬ 
ways on his lips, those who had pecu¬ 
niary transactions with him soon found 
him to be a mere swindler. 

At length he turned his attention 
almost entirely from theology to the 
worst part of politics. He belonged to 
the' class whose office it is to render in 
troubled times to exasperated parties 
those services from which honest men 
shrink in disgust and prudent men in 
feax, the class of fanatical kn^es. 
Violent^ malignant, regardless of truth, 
insensible to shame, insatiable of noto- 

• Avanx Neg. Jan. 25.1685. Letter from 
James to thePi^ceas of Orange dated Jan. 
ICB^, among Bin^b's Extracts in the British 
l£uaeam. 

t Narrative; Wade’s Confession, 

Lansduwne MB. 11^2. > 


riety, delighting in intrigue, in tumult, 
in mischief for its own sake, be toiled 
during many years in the darkest mines 
of faction. He lived among libellers 
and false witnesses. He was the keeper 
of a secret purse from which, agent.s too 
vile to be acknowledged received hire, 
and the director of a secret press 
whence pamphlets, bearing no name, 
were daily i.s.sucd. He boasted that he 
had contrived to scatter lampoons about 
the terrace of Windsor, and even to lay 
them under the royal pillo'w. In this 
way of life he was put to many shifts, 
was forced to assume many names, and 
at one time had four different lodgings 
in different corners of London. He 
was deeply engaged in the Rye Houpe 
plot. There is, indeed, reason to be¬ 
lieve that he was the original author 
of those sangxiinary schemes which 
brought BO much discredit on the-whole 
Whig party. When the conspiracy wiis 
detected and bis associates w^ere in 
dismay, he bade them farewell with a 
laugh, and told them that they were 
novices, that he had been used to flight, 
concealment, and disguise, afld that ho 
.should never leave off plotting while ho 
!lived. He escaped to the Continent. 
But it seemed that even on the Conti¬ 
nent he was not secure. The English 
envoys at foreign courts wojw directed 
to be on the watch for him. -The French 
government offered a I'erfapd of five 
hundred pistoles to anj? -who would 
seize him. Nor was it ei^ lbr him to 
escape notice; for hia. broad Scotch 
accent, his tall and lean figure, his 
lantern jaws, the gleam of his sharp 
eyes whi,ph were always overhung by 
bis wig, his cheeks inflamed by an 
eruption, his shoulders deformed by a 
stoop, and his gait distinguished from 
that of other men by a peculiar sliuMe, 
made him remarkable wherever he ap¬ 
peared. But, though he was, as it 
seemed, pursued with peculiar ani¬ 
mosity, it was whispered that this 
animosity was feigned, and that the 
officers of justice had secret orders not 
to see him. That he was really a bitter 
malecontent can scarcely be doubted. 
But there is strong reason to believo 
that he provided for his own safety by 
pretending at Whitehall to be a spy on 
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*tlie Whigs, and by furnishing the go- Destitute of the talents both of a 
vt'-rnment with just so much informa- writer and of a statesman, he had in a 
tion as sufficed to keep up his credit, high degree the unenTiable qualiflca- 
This hypothesis furnishes a simple tiona of a tempter; and now, with the 
explanation of what seemed to his malevolent activity and dexterity of an 
associates to be his unnatural reckless- evil spirit, he ran from outlaw to outlaw, 
ness and audacity. Being himself out chattered in every ear, and stirred up 
of danger, he always gave his vote for in every bosom savage animosities and 
the most violent and perilous course, wild desires. 

Sind .sneered very complacently at tlie He no longer despaired of being able 
pusillanimity of men who, not having to seduce Monmouth. The situation 
taken the infamous precautions on of that unhappy young man was com- 
which he relied, were disposed to think pletely changed. While he was dan- 
twice before they placed life, and ob- cing ^nd skating at the Hague, and 
jects dearer than life, on a single expecting every day a aummoDB to 
Jiazard.* . London, he was overwhelmed with mi- 

As soon as he was in the Low Coun- sery by the tidings of his father’s 
tries ho began to form new projects death and of his uncle’s surcegsiou. 
against the English government, and During the night which followed the 
found among his fellow emigrants men arrival of the news, those who lodged 
ready to listen to his evil counsels, near him could distinctly hear his sobs 
Monmoufh, however, stood obstinately and his piercing cries. He quitted tho- 
aloof; and without the help of Mon- Hague the next day, having solemnly 
mouth’s immense popularity, it w’as pledged his word, both to the Prince 
impossible to effect anything. Yet and to the Princess of Orange, not to at- 
such was the impatience and rashness tempt anything against the government 
of the exiles that they tried to- find of England, and having been supplied 
another leader. They sent an embassy by them with money to meet immediate^ 
to^that solitary retreat on the shores of demands.* 

Lake Leman where Edmund Lud]owf| The prospect which lay before Mon- 
Diice conspicuous among the chiefs of mouth was not a bright one. There 
the parliamentary army and among the was now no probability that he would 
members of the High Court of Justice, be recalled from banishment. On the 
had, during many years, hidden him- Continent -his life could no longer be 
self from the vengeance of the restored passed amidst the splendour and festi- 
Htuarts. The stern old regicide, how- vity of a court. His cousins at the 
ever, refused to quit his hermitage. Hague seem to have really regarded 
His work, he said, was done. If Eng- him with kindness; but they could no 
land was still to be saved, she must be longer countenance him openly without 
saved by younger men.f serious risk of producing a rupture 

The unexpected demise of tho crown between England and Holland. Wil- 
changed the whole aspect of affairs, liam offered a kind and judicious, sug- 
Any hope which the proscribed Whigs gestion. The war which was then 
might have cherished of returning raging in Hungary, between the Empp- 
peaceably to their native land was ex- ror and the Turks, was watched by all 
tinguished by the death of a careless Europe with interest almost as great 
and goodnatured prince, and by the as that which the Crusades had excited 
accession of a prince- obstinate in all five hundred years earlier. Many gal- 
things, and especially obstinate in re- lart^gentlemeD, both Protestant and 
venge. Ferguson was in his element. Catholic, were fighting as volunteers in 
• Enraet, i. 642. ; Wood, Ath. Oi. under common cause of Christendom, 
the name uf Owen ; Absalom and Achitophel, The Prince advised Monmouth to repair 
part ii.; Eachard, lii. 682. 697.: Sprat’s True to the Imperial camp, and assured him 
Account, jJOAnm; Lend. Qaz. Aur. 8. 1683; ^ ^ 

Nonconformist's Memorial; Nortlfe Examen 

399. • Avuux Neg. Feb. 20. 22. 1685 ; Moa- 

t Wods'e Ccnfeision, Karl. MS. G845, mouth’s latter to Jamee from Bingwood. 
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that, if he woull dp so, he should not !By»the English exiles ho was joyfully 
want the meane of making an appear- welcomed, and unanimously scotch 
ance befitting an English nobleman.* acknowledged as their head. 

ThiB eaunsel was excellent: but the But there was another class of hiui- 
Duke could not make up his mind, grants who were not disposed tu rocog- 
He retired to Brussels accompanied by nise his supremacy. Misgoveriiment, 
Henrietta Wentworth, Baroness Went- such as had never been known in the 
worth of Kettlestede, a damsel of high southern part of our island, had drireii 
rank and ample fortune, who loved from Scotland to the Continent many 
him passionat^y, who had sacrificed fugitives, the intemperance of whoso 
for his sake her maiden honour and the political and religious zeal was propor- 
hope of a splendid alliance, who had tioned to the oppression whicli they 
followed him into exile, and whom he hud undergone. These men were not 
believed to bo his wife in the sight of willing to follow an English leader, 
heaven. Under the soothing influence Even in destitution and exile they ro¬ 
of female friendship, his lacerated lained their punctilious national pride, 
mind healed fast. He seemed to hiive and would not consent that their coun- 
found happiness in obscurity and re-' try shouldbe, intheirprrsons, degraded 
pose, and to have forgotten that he Lad into a province. They had a „(■ 
been the ornament of a splendid court captain of their own, Archibald, Arf^yiB. 
and the head of a great party, that ho ninth Earl of Argyle, who, as chief of 
had commanded armies, and that he the great tribe of Campbell, was known 
had aspired to a throne. among the population of the Highlands 

But he was not suffered to remain by the proud name of Mac Callmn More, 
^ni et. Ferguson employed all his His father, the Marques.s of Argyle, had 
powers of temptation. Grey, who been the head of the Scotch Coveiiaii- 
knew not where to turn for a pistole, ters, had greatly contributed to the 
and was ready for any uudertaking, ruin of Charles the First, and was not 
however desperate, lent his aid. No thought by the Royalists to have 
art was spared which could draw Mon- ‘.^.toned for this offence by cons^ting to 
mouth from retreat. To the first iuvi- bestow the empty title of King, and a 
tations which he rec^ved from his old state prison in a palace, on Charles the 
associates he returned unfavourable Second. After the return of the royal 
answers. He pronounced the difficul- family the Marquess was put to death, 
ties of a descent on England insuper- His marquisato became extinct; hut 
able, protested that he was sick of his son was permitted to inherit the 
public life, and begged Co be left in the ancient earldom, and was among 
Biyoyment of hifl newly found happi- the greatest, if not the^aB^tes^ of the 
ness. But he was little in the habit of nobles of Scotland. The Earl’s cun- 
resistifig skilful and urgent importunity, duct during the twenty yearff*whiidi 
It is said, too, that he was induced to followed the Restoration bad been, as 
quit his retirement by the same power- he afterwards thought, criminally mo- 
ful influence which had made that derate. He had, on some occasions, 
rat^ement delightful. Lady Went- opposed the administration which 
worth wished to see him a King. Her afflicted his country: but his opposi- 
rente, her diamonds, her credit were tion had been languid and cautious, 
put at his disposal. Monmouth’s judg- Hie compliances in ecclesiastical mat- 
meat was not convinced; but he had ters had given scandal to rigid Presby- 

not firmness to resist such solicitatirtig.t • 

sneers at Monmouth for living on the bounty 

* Bo 3 ir«jr'i History of King 'William the of a fond womtui, hints a very unfounded 

Thirii, 2hd edition, 1708, vol. i. 160. Buspicion that the^ttfce's passion w’as alto- 

♦ Waiwood ’8 Memoirs, .A 41 P. xv.; Burnet, gather Interests. -’** Hallandoae hoy tan fnJto 
i. 630. Q-r^ told a somewhat different sto^: Ib m^oa qua ha menester traaformarse en 
but he tom it to save his life. The Spanish Amor oon Mile£ en viata ds la Beceaidiul 
ambassador at the EngUiSi court, Don Pedro de poder subsistir,”—Bonquillo to Grana, 
d© Bonqoillo, in a letter -to the governor of Mweb xo. 

<he Low Countries written ahont this time, Arm v. 
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Brians: and so far had he been fjx>m 
showing any inclination to resistance 
that, when the Covenanters had been 
persecuted into insurrection, he had 
brought into the field a large bcnij of 
his dependents to support the govern¬ 
ment. 

Such had been his political course 
until the Duke of York cams down to 
Edinburgh armed with the Vhole regal 
authority. The despotic viceroy sewu 
found that he could not expect entire 
.‘“Upport from Argyle. Since the most 
powerful chief in the kingdom could not 
be gained, it was thought nec^sasaiy that 
he should be destroyed. On grounds 
so frivolous that even the spirit of party 
and the spirit of chicane were ashamed 
of them, he was brought to trial for 
treason, convicted, and sentenced to 
death. The partisans of the Stuarts 
afterwards asserted that it was never 
meant to carry this sentence inio effect, 
and that the only object of the prose¬ 
cution was to fri^ten him into ceding 
his extensive jurisdiction in tile High¬ 
lands. Whether James designed, as 
his enemies suspected, to commit mur- 
de^’, or only, as his friends affirmed, 
to commit extortion by threatening to 
commit murder, cannot now be ascer¬ 
tained. '‘I know nothing of the'Seotch 
law,” said Halifax to King Charles; 

hut this I know, that we should not 
liang a dog here on the grounds on 
which my Lord Argyle has been .sen¬ 
tenced.”* 

Argyle escaped in disguise to Eng¬ 
land, and thence passed over to Eries- 
land. In that secluded proymee his 
father had bought a small estate, as a 
place of refuge for the family ^ civil 
troubles. It was said, among the Scots, 
that this purchase had been made in 
consequence of tha predictiona of a 
Celtic seer, to whom it had been ro- 
T^aJed that Mac Callum More would 
one day be driven from the undent 
mansion of his race at Inverary-t But 

• Proceeding again* .^Igyle in tiie Collec¬ 
tion of State Trlalfl; Bornic, 1, 521 .; A true 
ani plftiD Account of Z!U|iOOverle&mBde in 
Scotland, 1684 ; The Scotch idst Clew^ ; Sir 
George Maokanide’s Vindicatlou; Lord J\>un* 
tainhall’e Chnmologlcal Notes-. 

t Information of Robert Smith In the A.p- 
pendlx to SproA'a True Aooouot. 


it is probable that the politic Marqnesa 
had been warned rather by the signs 
of the times than by the visions of any 

prophet In Friesland EhtI Archibald 
resided during some tune so quietly 
that it was not generally known whither 
he had fled. From his retreat he car¬ 
ried on a correspondence withhisfriends 
in trreat Britain, was a party to the 
Whig conspiracy, and concerted with 
the diiefs of that conspiracy a plan for 
invading Scotland.* This plan had 
been dropped upon the detection of the 
Rye I^ouse Plot, but became again the 
subject of his thoughts after the demise 
of the crown. 

He had, during his residence on the 
Continent, reflected much more deeply 
on religious questions than in the pre¬ 
ceding years of his life. In one respect 
tho effect of these reflections on his 
mind had been pernicious. His parti¬ 
ality for the synodical form of church 
government now amounted to bigotry. 
When he remembered how long he had 
conformed to the established worship, 
he was overwhelmed with shame and 
remorse, and showed too many signs 
of a disposition to atone for liis de- 
•fpcticm by violence and intolerance. 
He had, however, in no long time, an 
opMrtunity of proving that the fear 
and love of a higher Power had 
nerved him for the most formidable 
conflicts hy which human nature can 
be tried. 

To his companions in adrereify his 
assistance was of the highest moment. 
Though proscribed and a fugitive, he 
was still, in some sense, the most 
powerful subject in the British domi¬ 
nions. In wealth, even before his 
attainder, he was probably inferior, 
not only to the great Eoghsh nobles, 
but to some of the opulait esquires of 
Kent and Norfolk. But hispa^archal 
authority, -on authority which no wealth 
could give and which no attainder could 
take "away, made him, as a leader of 
an insurrection, truly formidable. No 
southern lord could feel any confidence 
thati if he ventured to resist the govern- 
meut, even his own gamekeepers and 
hunt^en would irtand by him. An 

* Tnra and plain Acooimt of the DisooTsrlei 
m^e in Scotland. 
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Tjirl of Hedford, an Earl of Dovunshirc*, 
could not esfragc to brinjc ten inr>n into 
the field. Mac Crtllum More, pcnnilcMH 
and depriyed of bix earldoDJ, niicht, at 
any Tnoment. raixe a prriuUH civil war. 
He liad nnlv to kIiow hinuilf on th^' 
coa«t of Ijom : and an army would, in 
a few ilavH, i^athrr round him. The 
force, which, in favourable cirrum- 
HtanceH, lie could brin^ into the field, 
nranunted to flvr thousand fighting men, 
devoted In liU Bervice, aecustomed to 
iiie 1I0C of Uirget and broadsword, not 
iJraid to encounter regular troops even 
iu lheof>en plain, and T)orliapB Buperior 
Uj rceuUr troops in the qualiflcations 
roquittite for the defence of wild moun¬ 
tain pnssi'B, hidden in miat, and lorn 
by headlong torrentn. AVhal auch a 
force, well direchMl, could effect, even 
ogniuMt veteran regimcnui and Hkilful 
commaiideni, was proved, a few yeoTH 
later, at Killiecrankie. 

llul, strong as was the claim of 
Birratrkb confidence of 

Hunhi. ihe exiled Scotw, there was a 
fiiotion Bincmp them which regarded 
liiin with no friendly fceluig, and which 
wished to make use rtf his numn and 
influence, w'itbcmt enIruMing to him 
nny real power. The chief of this 
fiictiou w'on a lowland gentleman, who 
bad been implicflfpd in file Whig plot, 
and hod w'itJi difficnlty eluded the 
rcjigcance of t-ho court, Sir Patrick 
Jfume, of PoJwarth, in BerTvickshire. 
Great doubt has tlirown on his 

integrity, but without sufficient reason. 

It must, however, be admitted that 
he injured his cau-se by perverseness 
as much as he could have done by 
treachery. He was a man incapable 
alike of lending and of following, con¬ 
ceited, captious, and wrongheaded, an 
endle.ss talker, a sluggard in action 
against the enemy, and active only 
against his own allies. With Hume 
waB closely connected another Scottish 
sirJotin exile of great note, who had 
cochmiw. many of the same faults, Sir 
John Cochrane, second son of the Earl 
of Dundonalci.X 

A far higher character belonged to 
Fietehcrof AndrewFlctcher of SaltoUn, a 
teitoun. man distinguished by learning 
and eloquence, diithoguished also by 
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courage, disinterestedness, and jmblic 
spirit, but of an irritable and impracti¬ 
cable temper. Like many of his niu.st 
illnstrioua contemporaries, Milton for 
iXiimple, Httirin^on, Marvel, and 
.Sidney, Fletcher hail, from the misgo- 
vcmmcnt of seveml bUC4.‘e.‘<.sivf‘ princcF, 
CDUceiv('d a strong aversion to hu- 
rediUtry monarchy. Ycl lie was no 
democrat. He was the heinl of an 
ancient Norman house, and was ]>rrnid 
of his dcscenL He was a fine .'ipi'iikcr 
and a fine writer, and was proufl <£ 
his intellectual suporiurity. Both in 
his character of gentlemaii, niiil in hi:s 
clmracter of scholar, he looked down 
w’ith disdain on the common people, and 
was so little disposed ro entru.st them 
w'ith political power that lu- tlmuglit 
tliem unfit even to enjny prr.'iniml free¬ 
dom. It is a curiou.s circurasUnce that 
this man, the most linnest. fearless, find 
uncompromising republican of liis linn-, 
should have been lip? aulhnr of u plan 
fur reducing a large part of the wcirk- 
iiig classes of Scotland to i^liivrrv. lie 
bore, in truth, a lively reHeinblanei' to 
thn.se Roman Senators who, while tliev 
h«l4‘d the name of King, guarded Ih* 
'privileges of their order with infleiif)lL^ 
pride against the encroaclimpiits of the 
multitude, and governed tlicir binid- 
mcn and bondwomen by means of tlic 
stocks and the scourge. 

Amsterdam wa.s the place where the 
leading emigrants, Scotch and English, 
assembled. Argyle repaired thither 
from Friesland, Monmouth from Bra¬ 
bant. It soon appeared that the fugi¬ 
tives had scarcely anything in comraDu 
except hatred of James and im^tienco 
to retufn from banishment. Th^ Scot.? 
were jealous of the English, the Eng¬ 
lish of the Scots. Monmouth’s high 
pretensions were offensive to Argyle, 
who, proud of ancient nobility and of a 
legitimate descent from kings, was by 
no means inclined to do homage to the 
offspring of a vagrant andig^bble love. 
But of all the diasensionaj^ which tlie 
little band of outlaws v||ftdistTa€ted 
tliBinDSt seriouswaa 
arose between .Aigyle and a 
portion of his own followers, sroich 
Some of the Scottish exiles 
had, in a long course of opposition to 
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t)Tai]Tiy, been excited into & morbid 
state of anderstaDding aod temper, 
which made the moat and necessiuy 
restraint insupportable to thorn. Tlicy 
knew that without Argj’le ihej could 
do nothing. They ought to have kno'\m 
that, unless they wished to mn head* 
long to ruin, tluy must either rcj)Ose 
full ennfiiiencc iu their leader, or rilin- 
quish all thoughts of nulitaiy enterprise. 
I'xperiencp ha^i fully proved that in war 
eviTy operation, from the grealost to the 
smallest, ought to be under the absolute 
ilireetioir of one mind, and that every 
sulsirdinate agent, in his degree, ought 
to obey impliiitly, strciiuously, and with 
till- show of clicerfulnesH, orders, whacli 
lie disapproves, or of whieh the.^jgusotui 
iire kci't secret from him. Rerprosen- 
lative assemblies, publie diacus.sioiis, 
i.ni1 all the other ebeiks by which, in 
eivil affairs, rulers are restrained from 
aliusing ]>ower, are out of place in a 
L amp. MuL'liiavi-l juslJy iinpuUd many 
of the disa-sters <if Vcnie<‘ and Floranco 
to tlie jealousy which hnl ihoQ^ rrpub- 
lie,'^ to inUrfere with fUrr)’ act of their 
e;i ii. rals,* The Duteli of send- 

ih^lD an army deputie3|M||fimait whose 
i-onsenl no great, blow rtrnrlr 

was almost equally pernTi^ia^ It is 
undoubtedly by no means certain that 
a raptain, who has been entrusted with 
dietutorial power in the hour of peril, 
will quietly surrender that power iu the 
liour of triumph; and this is one of the 
many considerations which ought to 
make men hesitate long before they re- 
,solve to vindicate public liberty by the 
.sword. But, if they determine to try 
the chance of war, they will, if they are 
wise, entrust to their chief that plenary 
authority without which war cannot be 
well conducted. It is possible that, if 
they give him that authority, l^e may 
turn out a Cromwell or a Nai^jleon. 
But it is almost certain that, if tliey 
withhold from him that authority, their 
enterprises will end like the enterprise 
of Argyle. 

Some of theScottish emigrants, heated 
with republican enthusiasm, and utterly 
destitute of the skill necessary to the 
conduct of great affairs, employed all 

• Discorsi sopralaprimaDecadi TitoLivio, 
lib. il. cap. 8d. 
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their industiyand ingenuity, not in col¬ 
lecting means for the attuck which they 
were about to make on a formidabh- 
enemy, but iu devising n'straiuU on 
their leader's power and Fecuritie." 
against his ambition. The Bclfcomphi • 
cH'ut stupidity with which they insislvil 
on organising an army as if they had 
been Organising a commonwealth w'ould 
be incredible if it had not been fiuukiy 
and even boa.stfiilly recorded by one of 
thpin.«clvc>.* 

At length all differences were com- 
promi?c<r It was det^'nnined Arrwtr 
tha t an a1 tempt should be forth- 

■ , , ' , M bI. 

With made on the western const t«mi4 on 
of Scotland, and that it should 
l>e promptly followed by a de- 
scent on England. 

Arg}dc was to hold the nominal com¬ 
mand in Scotland: but he was placi-Ll 
undiT the control of a Committee whieh 
reserved to itself all the most iin)x>rtaii: 
parl.H of the military iidminj.stnitiriii. 
Tins Cummitleo was empowered to dc- 
tenninc whiTc the (expedition should 
laud, lo appoint offiivrs, to Buperintend 
the levying of troop.s, lo dole out pro- 
^visiona and ammunition. All that wum 
left lo the general wiui to diroct the 
I evolutions of the army iu the held, and 
he was forced to promise that even iu 
the field, except in the case of a hur- 
prisB, he would do nothing without the 
as.sent of a council of war. 

Monmouth was to command in Eng¬ 
land. His soft mind had, as usual, 
taken an impress from the society which 
surrounded him. Ambitious hopes, 
which had seemed to bo extinguished, 
revived in his bosom. He remembered 
the affection with which ha had been 
constantlygreetedhyths common people 
in town and country, and expected that 
they would now rise by hundreds of 
thousands to welcome him. He remem¬ 
bered the good will W’hich the soldiers 
had always borne him, and flattered 
himself that they would come ovet* to 
him by regiments. Encouraging mes¬ 
sages reached him in quick succession 
from, London. He was assured that 
the violence and injustice with which 
tbe elections had been carried on had 

• See Sir Patriclc Hume’s Norratire, 

paj.'i'm. 
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dnvea the nation mad, that the pru¬ 
dence of the leading Whigs had with 
difficulty prerentt'd a eanguinary out¬ 
break on the day of the coronation, and 
that all the great Lords who had sup¬ 
ported the Exclusion Bill were impatient 
to rally round him. Wildman, who 
loved to talk treason in parables, sent 
to say that the Earl of Richmond, just 
two hundred years before, had landed 
in England with a handful of men, and 
had a few days later been crowned, on 
the field of Bosworth, with the diadem 
taken from the head of Richard.' Dan¬ 
vers undertook to raise the City. The 
Duko was deceived into the belief that, 
as soon as he set up his standard, 
Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Hamp¬ 
shire, Cheshire would rise in arms.* 
He consequently became eager for the 
enterprise from which a few weeks 
before lie had shrunk. His countrymen 
did not impose on him restrictions so 
elaborately absurd as those which the 
Scotch emigrants had devised. All that 
was required of him was to promise 
that ho would not assume the regal 
title till his pretensions had been sub¬ 
mitted to the judgment of a free Par-J 
liament. 

It was determined that two English¬ 
men, Aylolfc and RumboUl, should ac¬ 
company Argyle to Scotland, and that 
Fletcher should go with Monmouth to 
England. Fletcher, from the begin¬ 
ning, had augured ill of the enterprise: 
but his chivalrous spirit would not suffer 
him to decline a risk which his friends 
seemed cagerto oucounter. When Grey 
repeated with approbation what Wild¬ 
man had said about Richmond and 
Richard, the well read and thoughtful 
Snot justly remarked that there was a 
great difference between the fifteenth 
century and the soventeoHth. Rioh- 
mond was assured of the support of 
barons, each of whom could bring an 
army of feudal retainers into the field; 
and Richard had nob one regiment of 
regular BoldierB.f 

The axil as were ablo to raise, partly 
from their own resource's and partly 
from the contributions of well wishers 

• (Jrer'B NarratiTC; 'Wade’s Confession, 
Harl. MS. 6B45. 

t Cun\et, i. IhU. 


in Holland, a sum sufficient for the two 
^Epodifaons. Very little was obtzmed 
from London. Six thousand pounds 
had been expected thence. But instead 
of the money came excuses from Wild¬ 
man, which ought to have opened the 
eyes of all who were uot wilfully blind. 
The Duke made up the deficiency by 
pawning his own jewels and those of 
Lady Wentworth* Arms, ammunition, 
and provisions were bought, and several 
ships which lay at Amsterdam were 
freighted,'" 

It is remarkable that the m ost illustri¬ 
ous andthe mostgrosslyinjured John 
man among the British exiles 
stood far aloof from these rash coun.^els. 
John Locke hated tyranny and perse¬ 
cution as a philosopher; but liis intel¬ 
lect and his temper preserved him 
from the violence of a partisan. He 
had lived on confidential terms with 
Shaftesbury, and had thus incurred the 
displeasure of the court. Loi-'.kc’s pm- 
dence had, however, been such that it 
would have been to little purpose to 
bring him even-Before the corrupt and 
partial tribialls of that ago, In one 
point, how^MI he was vulnerable. He 
was a stuopS-of Christ Church in the 
University- of Oxford. It was deter¬ 
mined to drive from that celebrated 
college tlie greatest man of whom it 
could ever boast. But this was not 
easy. Locko had, at Oxford, abstained 
from expressing any opinion on the 
politics of the day. Spies had been 
set about him. Doctors of Divinity 
and Masters of Arts had not been 
ashamed to perform the vilest of all 
offices, that of watching the lips of a 
companion in nrder to report his wordK 
to his ruin. Tne conversation in tlie 
hall had been purposely turned to 
irritating topics, to the Exclusion Bill, 
and to the character of the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, but in vain. Locke 
neither broke out nor dissembled, but 
maintained such steady silence and 
composure as forced tiie tools of power 
to own with vexation that never man 
was 30 complete a ma&ter of his tongue 
and of his passions. Wlien it was 
found thjLt treachery could do nothing, 


• Grpy’e Narrative. 
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arbitrary power was used. After 
vaiiiiy tiying to ii^eigle Locke into 
a fault, the government resolved to 
punish him without one. Orders camo 
from Whitehall that he should be 
ejected ; and those orders the Deaa and 
Canons made haste ^to obey. 

Locke was traTelliug on the Continent 
for his health when he learned that he 
had been deprived of his home and of his 
lircad without a trial or even a notice, 
The injustice with which he had been 
treated would have excused him if he 
had resorted to violent methods of 
redress. But he was not to be* blinded 
by personal resentment; he augured 
no good from the schemes of those who 
had assembled at Amsterdam; and he 
ipiictly repaired to Utrecht, where, 
^^hil 0 his partners in iiiisfortuns were 
planning their own destruction, he 
•ntplojcd himself in writing his cele¬ 
brated letter on Toleration.* 

The English Government was early 
rii-parft- apprised that something was 
(it.n*iniiiip iLcifation amonztheoutlaws. 

VjO.veny ^ 1 1 

An invasion of England seems 
not to have been at first ex- 
pected: hut it was appre- 
liDiidcd that Argyle would shortly ap¬ 
pear in arms among his clansmen. A 
proclamation was accordingly issued 
ilircctiiig that Scotland should bo put 
into a slate of defence. The militia 
was ordered to be in readiness. All 
till* clans hostile to the name of Camp¬ 
bell wore .set in motion. JohnMurray, 
Marquess of Athol, was appointed 
Lord Lieutenant of Argj’leshire, and, 
at the licad of a great body of his 
jollowtT.s, occupied the castle of Inver¬ 
ary. Some suspected persons were 
arrested. Others wf‘re compelled to 
give hostages. Ships of war were sent 
to cruise near the isle of Bute; and 

* Le Clerc’s Life of Locke; Lord Kinc's 
Life of Locke ; Lord UreaviUe'ft Oxford and 
Locke, Locke mUKt not be confounded \vlth 
tile Anabaptist Nicholas Look, whose nameie 
h])i-lt Locke in Grey’s UonJfeasion, and who is 
mentioned in the Lansdowne MS. 1152., and 
In the Bucclsacta narrative appended to Hr. 
Bo.se’s di&sertatlon. 1 Htinuld hardly think it 
necessary to make thi.s remark, but that the 
siniilarity of the two names appears to have 
misled a man so well acquainted with the his¬ 
tory of those times as Speaker Onolow. See 
his note on Burnet, 1. 629. 
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part of the army of Ireland was moved 
to the coast of Ulster.* 

While these preparation,s were 
making in Scotland, James 
culled into his closet Arnold tiou^7f“" 
Van Cittera, who had long re- 5?rDmSh 
sided in England as Ambassa- “'"‘’“i- 
dor from th e United Provin ces, 
and Everard Van Dykvclt, who, after 
the death of Charles, had been sent by 
the States General on a special mission 
of condolence and congratulation. The 
King said that lie had received from 
un(^uestionablo .sources intelligenco of 
de.signs which were forming against 
his throne by his baniehed subjects in 
Holland. Some of the exilna were cut¬ 
throats, whom nothing but tlic special 
providence of God had preventcil from 
committing a foul murder; and iimniig 
them was the owner of the spot which 
had been fixed for the butchery. “ Of 
all men living,” said the King, “ Argylr 
has the greatest means of annoying 
mo; and of all places Holland is that 
whence a blow may be best aimed 
against me.” The Dutch envoys as.sured 
His Majesty that what he had said 
should instantly be communicated to 
the government which they represented, 
and expressed their fUll confidence 
tliat every exertion would be made to 
satisfy him.f 

They were justified in expressing 
this confidence. Both the in^ffer- 
Prince of Orange andthe States 

_ “ ... Btirmpt* 

General were, at this time, to i.ruTcn' 
most desirous that the hoapi- froKwii- 
ti\lity of their country should 
not be abnaeifor purposes of which the 
English government could justly com¬ 
plain, James had lately held language 
whitli encouraged the hope that he 
would not patiently submit to the 
ascendency of France. It seemed pro¬ 
bable that he would consent to form a- 
close alliance with the United Pro¬ 
vinces and the House of Austria. There 
was, therefore, at the, Hague, an extreme 
anxiety to avoid all that could give 
liim offence. The personal interest of 

* Wodrow, .book Hi, chap. ix.; London 
Gazette, May 11. 16B5 ; BariUon, May |j. 

t lleglater of the Prooeodlngs of the States 
Genera^ May 16S5. 
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Wiiliam was also on this occasion been born in Holland during. the 
identical with the interest of his father English troubles, ^nd was therefore 
in law. supposed to be peculiarly qualified for 

But the case was one which required his post;* but he was, in truth, unfit 
rapid and Tigorous action; and the for that and for every other diplomatic 
nature of the Batavian institutions situation. Excellent judges of cliarac- 
made- such action almost impossible, ter pronounced him to be the mos' 
The Union of Utrecht, rudely formed, shallow, fickle, passionate, presump- 
amidst the agonies of a revolution, for tiious, and garrulous of men.f Ho 
the purpose of meeting immediate cii- took no serious notice of the proceeding.'' 
gcDcic.s, had never been deliberately of the refugees till three vessels which 
revised and perfected in a time of had been equipped for the expedition 
tranquillity. Every one of the, seven to Scotland were safe out of the ZuyJer 
commonwealths which that Union had Zee, till the arms, ammunition, anil 
bound together retained almost all the provisions were on board, and till the 
rights of sovereignty,* and asserted passengers had embarked. Then, in- 
tliose rights punctiUou.sly against the stead of applying, as he should have 
central government. As the federal done, to the States General, who'^tr 
authorities had not the means of close to his owm door, he sent a mes- 
exacting prompt obedience from the senger to themagistrate.s of Amsterdam, 
provincial uuthoritie.s, so the provin- with a request that the .suspected .sliqis 
cial authorities had not the means of might be detained. Tho magistrates 
exacting prompt obp.diencc from the of Amsterdam answered that tlm 
municipal authorities. Holland alone entrance of the Zuyder Zee wa.s out 
contained eighteen cities, each of which of their jurisdiction, and referred liim 
was, for many purposes, an iiidepen- to the federal government. It was 
dent state, joalons of all interference notorious that this M'a.s a mere excivse, 
from without. If the rulers of such a find that, if there had been any real 
city received fVom tlia Hague an order" wisli at the Stadtliouse of Amslirdain 
which was unpleasing to them, they to prevent Argyle from sailing, no 
either neglected it altogether, or cxe- difficulties would have been inaile. 
cuted itlanguidly and tardily. In some Skelton now addressed himself to the- 
town councils, indeed, the influence of States General. They showed every 
the Prince of Orange was all powerful, disposition to comply with bis dcmaiiii. 
But unfortunately the place where and, as the case was urgent, departi-d 
the British exiles hud congregated, from the course which they orJiiiurily 
and where their ships had been fitted observed in the transaction of busine-ss. 
nut, was the rich and populous Amster- On the same day on M'hich he made 
dnra; and the magistrates’of Amsterdam his application to them, an order, drawn 
were tho heads of the faction hostile to in exact conformity with his request, 
tho federal government and to. 'the was despatched to the Admiralty of 
House of Nassau. The naval adfnin- Amsterdam. But thi.s order, in con.«e- 
istration of tho United Provinces was quence of some misinformation, did 
conducted by five distinct boards of not correctly describe the situation of 
Admiralty. One of those boards sate the ships. They were said to be in 
at Amsterdam, was partly nominated tho Texel, Tliey were in the Vlie. 
by the authorities of that city, and The Admiralty of Amsterdam made 
soems to have been entirely animated this error a plea for doing nothing; 
1^ their spirit, s and, before the error could be rectified, 

All the endeavours of the federal the three ships had sailed.} 
govemmentto effect what James desired 

were irustrtted by the evasions of the * This is mentioned in his credentioULlatcd 
fuuctionarirs of Amsterdam, and by outfi8i6thofMarchl58|. 
the blunders of Colonpl Bovil Skelton, t Bonrep«ai to Seignclay, Peb. lUBG. 
who had just arrived at the H ague as t Aram Nug. May il.av f:,. 

envoy from EngJond. Skelton had [usi ; Sir ratrick numa's Narrative ; Letter 
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The last hours which Argylo passed 
D(vartu OH the coast of Holland were 
of great anxiety. Near 
land, lay a Dutch man of war 

whose broadsitlo would in a moinent 
haTO put an end to his expedition, 
ilounil his little fleet a boat was row¬ 
ing, in which "were some persons with 
telescopes whom he suspected to be 
spies, But no effcctuid step was taken 
for the purpose of detaining him ; and 
on the afternoon of the second of May 
he stood out to sea before a faTourable 
breeze. 

The Toyage was prosperous. On the 
sixth the Orkneys were in eight. 
Argyle Tery unwdsely anchored off 
Kirkwall, and allowed two of his fol¬ 
lowers to go on shore there. The Bishop 
ordered them to be arrested. The rc- 
fugce.s proceeded to hold a long and 
animated debate on this misadventure: 
for, from the begiuuiug to the end of 
their expedition, however languid and 
irresolute tlieir conduct might be, they 
never in debate wanted spirit or perse- 
veraiicc. Some w’ere for an attack on 
Kirkwall. Some were for proceeding 
wftliout delay to Argyleshire. At last, 
the Earl seized some gentlemen who 
lived near the coast uf the island, and 
proposed to the Bishop an exchange of 
pri.^^oner.s. The Bi.shop returned no 
answer; and the fleet, after lo.singthree 
day.s, sailed away. 

This delay was full of danger. It was 
II. 'mull known at Edinburgh 

in ,s<ot- that the rebel squadron had 
touche (1 at the Oi'kiit*ys. Troops 
v ero instantly put in motion. When 
tlie Earl reached his own province, he 
found that preparations had been made 
to repel him. At DunstatFnage he sent 
his second son Charles on shore to call 
lino Campbells to arms. But Charles 
returned with gloomy tidings. The 
herdsmen and fishermen 'W'erc indeed 
ready to rally round Mac CailumMore; 
but, of the heads of the clan, some were 
in confinement, anil others had fled. 
ThosiJ gentlemen who remained at their 
homes were either well affected to the 

from the Admiralty of Anurterdam to the 
States Genera], dat^ June 20. 1605; Memo- 
riul ni' BkL'lton, deliveroU to tbu States Gcne- 
rr.l, May 10. 1G86. 


government or afraid of moving, anil 
refused even to see the sun of their 
chief. From Dunstaffnage the small 
armament proceeded to CampbelltoMTQ, 
near tlie southern extremity of the 
peninsula of Kint}Te. Here the Earl 
published a manifesto, draw'n up in 
Holland, under the direction of the 
Committee, by James Stewart, a Scotch 
advocate, whose pen was, a few months 
later, employed in a very different way. 
In this paper were set forth, with a 
strength of language sometimes ap- 
proacBing to scurrility, many real and 
some imaginary grievances. It was 
hinted that the late King had died by 
poison. A chief object uf the expedi¬ 
tion was declared to bo the entire sup¬ 
pression, not only of Popery, hut of 
Prelacy, which was termed the moat 
bitter root .and offspring of Popery; 
and all good Scotchmen -w^ere exhorted 
to do valiantly for the cause of their 
country and of their God. 

Zealous as Argjdu was for what ho 
considered ns pure religion, he did not 
scruple to practise one rite half Popish 
and half I’agau. The mysterious 
cross of 3 ’ew, first set on fire, and then 
quenched in the blood of n goat, was 
sent forth to summon all the Campbells, 
from sixteen to sixty. The isthmus of 
Tarbct w’as appointed for the place of 
gathering. The muster, thougli small 
indeed when compared with what it 
would have been if the spirit and 
strength of the clan had been iinbroken, 
wa.*! still formidable. The whole forco 
inssembled amounted to about eighteen 
hundred men. Argvde divided his 
mountaineers into three regiments, and 
proceeded to appoint officers. 

The bickerings which had begun in 
Holland had never been inter- mi .ni. 
mittod during tlie whole course 
of the expedition: but atTarbet 
they became more violent than ever. 
The Committee wished to interfere even 
vnth the patriarchal dominion of the 
Earl over the Campbells, and would not 
allow him to settle the military rank 
of his kinsmen by his own authority. 
While these disputatious meddlers tried 
to wrest from him his power over the 
Highlands, they carried on their own 
correspondence with the Lowlnnds, and 
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received and sent letters ■which were 
never communicated to the nDminal 
General, Htiine and his cDnfedeiates 
had reserved to themselves the super¬ 
intendence of the stores, and conducted 
this important part of the administra¬ 
tion of ^ar with a laxity hardly to be 
distin^iKhed from dishonesty, suffered 
the arms to be spoilt, wasted the pro¬ 
visions, and lived riotously at a time 
when they ought to have set to all 
beneath them an example of abste¬ 
miousness. 

The great (Question was whether the 
Highlands or the Lowlands should be 
the seat of war. The Earl’s first object 
was to establish his authority over his 
own domains, to4rive out the invading 
clans which had bean poured from 
Perthshire into Argyleshire, and to take 
possessiuii of the ancient scat of his 
lamily at Inverary. He might then 
hope to have four or five thousand clay¬ 
mores at his command. With such a 
force ho would be able to defend that 
wild country against the whole power 
of the kingdom of Scotland, and would 
also have secured an excellent base for 
offensive operations. This seems to 
have been the wisest courei' open to him. 
Bumbold, who had been trained in an 
excellent military school, and who, as 
an Englishman, might be supposed to 
1)0 an impartial umpire between the 
Scottish factions, did all in his power 
to strengthen the Earl’s hands. Sut 
Hume and Cochrane were utterly im¬ 
practicable. Their jealousy of Argyle 
was, iu truth, stronger than their wish 
for the success of the expedition. They 
saw that, among his own mountains 
iiiid LaJees, and at the h^ad of an army 
chiefly composed of his own tribe, he 
■^ ould be able to bear down their oppo¬ 
sition, and to exercise the full authority 
of a GimeraL They muttered that the 
only men who had Uie good cause at 
heart were the Lowlander8,^nd that the 
Campbells took up arms neither for 
liberty nor for the Church pf God, but 
for Mac Callum More aloue. Cochiune 
declared that he would go to Ayrshire 
if he went by himself, and with nothing 
but a pitchfork in his hand. Argyle, 
after lungraaistauoe, consented, a^inst 
his better judgment^ to divide his little 


army. He remained with Rumbold in 
the Highlands. Cochrane and Hume 
were at the head of the force which 
sailed to invade the Lowlands. 

Ayrshire was Cochrane’s object: but 
the coast of Ayrshire was guarded by 
English frigates ; and the adventurers 
were under the necessity of running up 
tho estuary of the Clyde to Greenock, 
then a small fishing village consisting 
of a single row of thatched hovels, now 
a great and flourishing port, of w'hich 
the customs amount to more than five 
limes the whole revenue which the 
Stuarts derived from the kingdom of 
Scotland. A party of militia lay at 
Greenock: but Cochrane, who wanted 
provisions, was determined to land. 
Hume objected. Coclirane was per¬ 
emptory, and ordered an officer, named 
Elphinstone, to take twenty men in a 
boat to the shore. But the wTangliug 
spirit of the leaders had infected all 
ranks. Elphinstono answered that he 
was bound to obey only reasoiu^le 
commands, that he considered this 
command as unreasonable, and, in 
short, that he would not go. Major 
Fullartoii, a brave man, esteemed'hy 
all parties, but peculiarly attached to 
Argyle, undertook to land with only 
twelve men, and did so in spite of a 
fire from the coast. A slight skirmish 
followed. The militia fell back. Coch¬ 
rane entered Greenock and procured a 
supply of meal, but found no disposi¬ 
tion to insurrection among the people. 

In fact, the Btat.e of public feeling in 
Scotland was not such as the 
exiles, misled by the infatua- 
tion common in all ages to 
exiles, had supposed it to be. The 
ovemment woe, indeed, hateful and 
ated. But the malecontents were 
divided into parties which were almost 
as hostile to one another as. to their 
rulers; nor was any of those parties 
eagar to join the invaders. Many 
thought that tha inaurrection had no 
chance of success. The spirit of many 
had been effectually brokeai by long 
Bjnd cruel oppression. There was, in¬ 
deed, a class of enthusiasts who were 
little in the habit of calculating chances, 
and whom oppression had not tamed 
but madden^ But these men saw 
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littlo difference between Argyle and 
James. Their wrath had been heated 
to such a tem})erature that what every 
body else would have called boiling 
zeal seemed to them Laodicean luke-, 
warmness. The Earl’s past life had 
been stained by what they regarded as 
llie vilest apostasy. The very High¬ 
landers whom he now summoned to 
extirpate Prelacy he had a few years 
before summoned to defend it. And 
were slaves who knew nothing and 
cared nothing about religion, who were 
ready to fight for synodical govern¬ 
ment, for Episcopacy, for Popery, just 
as Mq,c Callum More might be pleased 
to command, fit allies for the people of 
God? The manifesto, indecent and 
intolerant as was its tone, was, in the 
view of these fanatics, a cowardly and 
worldly performance. A settlement 
fcuch as Argyle would have made, such 
as was afterwards made by a mightier 
and happier deliverer, seamed to them 
not worth a struggle. They wanU’d 
not only freedom of conscience for 
themselves, but absolute dominion over 
the consciences of others ; not only the 
Presbyterian doctrine, polity, and wor¬ 
ship, but the Covenant in its utmost 
rigour. Nothing would content them 
but that every end for which civil 
.society exists should be sacrificed to 
the ascendency of a theological system. 
One who believed no form of Church 
i'lvcTnment to be worth a breach of 
Christian charity, and who recom¬ 
mended comprehension and toleration, 
was, in their phrase, halting between 
Jehovah and Baal. One who con¬ 
demned such acts as tho murder of 
Cardinal Beatoun and Archbishop 
Sharpe fell into the same sin for which 
Saul had been rejected from being 
King over Israel. All the rules by 
which, among civilised and Christian 
men, the horrors of war are mitigated, 
were abominations in the sight of the 
Lord. Q,uarter was to ba neither taken 
nor given. A Malay running a muck, 
a mad dog pursued by a crowd, were 
the models do be irhltated by warriors 
fighting in just self-defence. To rea¬ 
sons such as guide the conduct of 
stAtBsmen and generals the minds of 
these zealots were absolutely imper- 
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vious. That a man should venture to 
urge such reasons was sufheiant evi¬ 
dence that he was not one of the 
faithfuL If the divine blessing were 
withhelJ, little would be effected by 
crafty politicians, by veteran captains, 
by cases of anna from Holland, or by 
regiments of unregenerate Celts from 
the mountains of Lorn. If, on the 
other hand, the Lord’s time were 
indeed come, He could still, as of old, 
cause the foolish things of the world tp 
confound the wise, and could save 
alike •by many and by few. The 
broadswords of Athol and the bayoneta 
of Claverhouae would bo put to rout by 
weapons as insignificant as the sling ^ 
David or the pitcher of Gideou.* 

Cochrane, h^ng found it impossible 
to raise the population on tlio south of 
the Clyde, rejoined Argyb;, who was in 
the island of Bute. The Earl now 
again proposed to make an attempt 
upon Inverary. Again he oncounLerod 
a pertinacious opposition. The seamen 
sided with Hume and Cochrane. The 
Highlanders were absolutely at the 
command of their chieftain. There 
was reason to fear that the two parties 
would come to blows ; and the dread 
of such a disaster induced the Com¬ 
mittee to make, some concession. The 
castle of Ealan Ghierig, situated ntthe 
mouth of Loch Biddan, was selected to 
bo the chief place of arms. The mili¬ 
tary stores were disembarked there. 
The squadron was moored close to the 
walls in a place where it was protected 
by rocks and shallows such as, it was 
thought, no frigate could pass. Out¬ 
works were thrown up. A battery was 
planted with some smaJl guns taken 
from the ships. The command of the 
fort was most unwisely given to El- 
phinstono, who had already proved 
himself much more disposed to argue 
with his eommandors than to fight the 
enemy. 

Aud now, during a few hours, there 
was gome show of vigour. Bumbold 

* If any person in Inclined to suspcL’t that 
1 have czaggeratod tfhB ahHurdity and terootliiy 
dI t hpiftB men, 1 would advise him to read two 
books, which will convince hint that 1 hare 
rather softened than ovurchar^ the por¬ 
trait, the Hind Let Loose, sad Foltilful Oon- 
tendings Displayed. 
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touk the castle of Ardkinglass. The 
Earl skirmished auccesefully with 
Athol’s troops, and was about to 
advance on Inverary, when alarming 
news from the ships and factiohs in the 
Committee forced him to turn back. 
The King’s frigates had come nearer to 
Ealan Qhierig than had been thought 
possible. The Lowland gentlemen po¬ 
sitively refused to advance further into 
the Highlands. Argyle hastened back 
to Ealan Ghierig. There he proposed 
to make an attack on the frigates. His 
ships, indeed, were ill fitted for such 
an encounter. But they would have 
been supported by a flotilla of thirty 
large fishing boats, each well manned 
with armed Highlanders. The Com¬ 
mittee, however, refused to listen to 
this plan, and effectually counteracted 
it by raising a mutiny among the 
sailors. 

All was now confusion and despon¬ 
dency. The provisions had been so ill 
managed by the Committee that there 
was no longer food for the troops. The 
Highlanders consequently deserted by 
hundreds; and the Earl, brokenhearted 
by his misfortunes, yielded to the ur¬ 
gency of those who still pertinaciously 
insisted that he should march inlo the 
Lowlands. 

The little army therefore hastened to 
the shore of Loch Long, passed that 
inlet by night in boats, and landed in 
Dumbartonshire. Hither, on the fol¬ 
lowing morning, came news that the 
frigates had forced a passage, that all 
the Earl's ships had been taken, and 
that Elphinstone had .fled from Eadan 
Ghierig without a blow, leaving the 
castle and stores to the enemy. 

All that remained was to invade the 
Lowlands under every disadvantage. 
Arg^lc resolved to make a bold push 
for Glasgow. But, as soon as this re¬ 
solution was announced, the very men, 
who had, up to that moment, been 
urging him to hasten into the low coun¬ 
try, took fright, argued, remonstrated, 
and, when ar^ment and remonstrance 
proved vain, laid a scheme for seizing 
the boats, makii^ their own escape, 
and leaving their Heneral and his clans¬ 
men to conquer or j^rifih unaided. This 
scheme failed; ana the poltroons who 


had formed it were compelled to share 
with braver men the risks of the last 
venture. 

During the march through the coun- 
tiy which lies between Loch Long and 
Loch Lomond, the insurgents were con¬ 
stantly infested by parties of militia. 
Some skirmishes took place, in which 
the Earl had the advantage; but the 
bands which he repelled, falling back 
before him, spread the tidings of his 
approach, and, soon after he had crossed 
the river Leven, he found a strong body 
of regular and irregular troops prepared 
to encounter him. 

He was for giving battle. Ayloffe 
was of the same opinion. Hume, on 
the other hand, declared that to fight 
would be madness. He saw one rogi- 
ment in scarlet. More might be behind. 
To attack such a force was to rush on 
certain death. The best course was t-j 
remain quiet till night, and then to give 
the enemy the slip. 

A sharp altercation follow’ed, which 
was with difficulty quieted by the me¬ 
diation of Rumbold. It was now even¬ 
ing. The hostile armies encamped at 
no great distance from each other. TliP 
Earl ventured to propose a night attack, 
and was again overruled. 

SmcD it was determined not to fight, 
nothing was left but to take the 
step which Hume had recom- rore«-i tiw- 
mended. There was a chance 
that, by decaniping secretly, and has¬ 
tening all night across heaths and mo¬ 
rasses, the Earl might gain many miles 
on the enemy, and might reacli Glasgow 
without further obstruction. The watch 
fires were left burning; and the march 
began. And now disaster followed dis¬ 
aster fast. The guides mistook the 
track across the moors, and led the army 
into boggy ground. Military order could 
not be preserved by undisciplined and 
disheartened soldiers under a dark sky, 
and on a treacherous and uneven soil. 
Panic after panic spread through the 
broken ranks. Every sight and sound 
was thought to indicate the approach of 
pursuers. Some of the officers contri¬ 
buted to spread the terror which it wow 
their duty to calm. The army had be¬ 
come a mob ; and the mob melted faat 
away. Great numbers fled under cover 
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of the night, Kumbold and a few other 
brave men whom no danger could have 
scared lost their way, and were unable 
to rejoin the main body. When the 
day broke, only five hundred fagitivos, 
wearied and dispirited, assembled at 
Hilpatri ek. 

All thought of prosecuting the w^r 
was at an end: and it was plain that 
the chiefs of the expedition would have 
sufficient difficulty in escaping witli 
their lives. They fled in different di¬ 
rections. Hume reachedthe Continent 
in safety. Cochrane was taken, and 
ArfcjJna London. Argyle 

i>ri*nnLT. hoped to find a secure asylum 
under the roof of one of his oldservants 
who lived near Kilpatrick. But this 
hope was disappointed; and he was 
forced to cross thrt Clyde. He assumed 
the dross of a peasant, and pretended 
to be the guide of Major Fullarton, 
whose counigeouH fidelity w'ag proof 
to all danger. The friends journeyed 
together through Renfrewshire us far 
as Inchinnan. At that place the Black 
Carfand the White Cart, two streams 
which now flow through prosperous 
towns, and turn the wheels of manyi 
faclorics, but which then held their 
f[uiet course through moors and sheep- 
walks, min glo before they join the Clyde. 
The only ford by which the travellnrs 
could cross was guarded hy a party of 
militia. Some questions were asked., 
Fullarton tried to draw euspicion on 
himself, in order that his companion 
might escape unnoticed. But the minds 
of the questioners misgave them that 
the guide was not the rude clown that 
he secerned. They laid hands on him. 
He broke loose and sprang into the 
water, but was instantly chased. Hc 
stood at bay for a short time against 
five as.sailants. But he had no anns 
except his pocket pistols, and they were 
so wet, in consequence of his plunge, 
tJiat they w'ould not go off. He was 
struck to the ground with a broadsword, 
and secured. 

lie owned himself to be the Earl of 
Argyle, probably in the hope that his 
great nnmo would excite the awe and 
pity of those who had seized him. And 
indeed they were much moved. For 
they were plain Scotcdimen of humble 
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rank, and, though in arms for the crown, 
probably cherished a preference for the 
Calvinistic church government and wor¬ 
ship, and had "been accustomed to reve¬ 
rence their captive as the head of an 
illustrious house and as a champion of 
the Protestant religion. But, though 
they were evidently touched, and though 
some of them even wept, they were not 
disposed to relinquish a large reward 
and to incur the vengeance of an impla¬ 
cable government They therefore con¬ 
veyed their prisoner to Renfrew. The 
man ^ho bore the chief part in the 
arrest was named Riddell. On this 
account the whole race of Riddells was, 
during more than a century, held in 
abhorrence by the great tribe of Camp¬ 
bell. Within living memory', when n 
Riddell visited a fair in Argyleshire, he 
found it necessary to assume a false 
name. 

And now commenced the brighti‘st 
part of Argyle’s career. His euterpri.‘^e 
had hitherto brought on him nothing 
but reproach and derision. His great 
error was that he did not resolutely 
i^efusB to accept the name without the 
power of a general. Had he remained 
quietly at his retreat in Friesland, he 
would in a few years have been recalled 
with honour to his country, and would 
have been conspicuous among the orna¬ 
ments and the props of constitutional 
monarchy. Had he conducted his ex¬ 
pedition according to his own views, and 
carried with him no followers but such 
as were prepared implicitly to obey all 
his orders, he might possibly have ef¬ 
fected something great. For what he 
wanted as a captain seems to have been, 
not courage, nor activity, nor skill, 
but simply authority. He should have 
known that of all wants this is the most 
fatal. Armies have triumphed under 
leaders who possessed no very eminent 
qualifications. Bat What army com¬ 
manded by a debating club ever escaped 
discomfiture and disgrace ? 

The great calamity which had fallen 
on Argyle had this advantage, that it 
enablM him to show, by proofs not to 
be mistaken, what manner of man he 
was. From the day when he quitted 
Friesland to the day when his followers 
separated at Kilpatrick, he had nsrer 
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been a&se agent. He bad borne the 
respcmsibilitj of a long series of mea¬ 
sures which hifl judgment disapprored. 
Now at length he stood alone. Cap¬ 
tivity had restored to him the noblest 
kind of liberty, the liberty of govarning 
himself in ail his words and actions 
■according to his own sense of the right 
and of the becoming. From that mo¬ 
ment he became as one inspired with 
new wisdom and virtue. His intellect 
seemed to be strengthened and concen¬ 
trated, his moral character Jp be at 
once elevated and 6Dftened/l^j3?hc in¬ 
solence of the conuuerors spared nothing 
that could try theftmper of a man prouc 
of ancient nobility ami of patriarchal 
-dominion. The prisoner was dragged 
through Edinburgh in triumph. He 
walked on foot, bareheaded, up the 
whole length of that stately street which, 
overshadowed by dark and gigantic piles 
of stone, leads from Holyrood House to 
the Castle. Lefure him marched tho 
hangman, bearing the ghastly instru¬ 
ment which was to be used at the quar¬ 
tering block. The Aactorious party had 
not forgotten that, thirty-five years be¬ 
fore this time, the father of Argyle bad 
been at the head of the faction which 
put Montrose to death. Before that 
■event the houses of Graham and Camp¬ 
bell had borne no love to each other; 
and they had ever since been at deadly 
feud. Care was taken that the prisoner 
should pass through the same gate and 
the same streets through which Mon¬ 
trose had been led to the same doom.* 
When the Earl reached the Castle his 
Icg.s were put in irons, and he was in¬ 
formed that he had but a few days to 
live. It had been determined not to 
bring him to trial for his recent offence, 
but to put him to death under the sen¬ 
tence pronounced against him several 
years before, a sentence so flagitiously 
ui\juBt that the most servile and obdu¬ 
rate lawyers of that bad age could not 
speak of it without shame. 

But neither the ignominious proces¬ 
sion up the High Street^ nor the near 

• A few words wliiob were in the first five 
editions liave been omitted Is this place. Hero 
und In onutitST passage I had, os Mr. Aytuun 
has observed, mistaken the City Guards which 
were commanded by an ofBoer named Graham, 
for the Dragoons or Graham of Olwrerimooe. 


view of death, had power to disturb 
the gentle and majestic patience of 
Aigyle. His fortitude was tried by 
a still more severe test. A paper of 
interrogatories was laid before him 
by order of the Privy Council. He 
replied to those questions to which he 
c®uld reply without danger to any of 
his friends, and refused to say more. 
He was told that unless he returned 
fuller answers he should be put to the 
torture. James, who was ‘doubtless 
sorry that he could not feast his own 
eyes with the sight of Argyle in the 
boots, sent down to Edinburgh positive 
orders that nothing should be omitted 
which could wring out of the traitor 
information against all who had been 
concerned in the treason. But menaces 
wore vain. With torments and death 
in immediate prospect, Mac Callum 
More thouglit far less of himself than 
of his poor clansmen. “I wa.s busy 
this day,” ho wrote from his cell, 
“treatingfor them, and in some hopes. 
But this evening orders came that I 
must die upon Monday or Tuesday; and 
I am to he put to the torture if I 
answer not all questions upon o*th. 
Yet I hope God shall support me.” 

The torture was not inflicted. Per¬ 
haps the magnanimity of the victim 
had moved the conquerors to unwonted 
compassion. He hiniBclf remarked that 
at first they had been vivy harsh to him, 
but that they soon began to treat him 
with respect and kindness. God, he 
said, had melted their hearts. It is 
certain that he did not, to save himself 
from the utmost cruelty of his enemies, 
betray any of his friends. On the lust 
morning of his life he wrote these words: 
“I have named none to their disadvan¬ 
tage. I thank God he hath supported 
me wonderfully.” 

He composed his own epitaph, a 
short poem, full of meaning and spirit, 
simple and forcible in style, and not 
contemptible in versification. In this 
little piece he complained that, though 
his enemies had repeatedly decreed his 
death, his iriends had been still more 
cruel. A comment on these expressions 
is to be found in a letter which he ad- 
dnssed to a lady residing in Holland. 
She had furnished him with a large 
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Bum of money for his expedition, and 
lie thought her entitled to a full expla¬ 
nation of the causes which had led to 
his failure. He acquitted hie coad¬ 
jutors of treachery, but described their 
folly, their ignorance, and their factious 
perverseness, in terms which their own 
testimony has since proved to hare 
been richly deserved. He afterwards 
doubted whether he had not used lan¬ 
guage too severe to become a dying 
Christian, and, in a Beparate paper, 
begged his friend to suppress what he 
had said of these men. " Only this I 
must acknowledge,” he mildly added; 

they were not governable.” 

Most of his few remaining hours 
were passed in devotion, and in affec¬ 
tionate intercourse with some members 
of his family. He professed no repent¬ 
ance on account of his last enterprise, 
but bewailed, with great emotion, his 
former compliance in spiritual things 
with the pleasure of the govemtnont. 
He had, he said, been justly punished. 
One who had so long been guilty of 
cowardice and dissimulation was not 
worthy to be tho instrument of salva- 
tifAi to tlic State and Church. Yet tho 
cause, he frequently repeated, was the 
<ause of Grod, and would assuredly 
triumph. “I do not,” he said, “take 
on myself to bo a prophet. But I have 
a strong impres.sion on my spirit, that 
deliverance will come very suddenly.” 
It is not strange that some zealous 
Presbyterians should have laid up his 
^saying in their hearts, and should, at 
a later period, have attributed it to 
divine inspiration. 

So effectually had religious &ith and 
hope, cooperating with natural courage 
and equanimity, composed his spirits, 
that, on the very day on which he 
w'as to (lie, he dined with appetite, 
conversed with gaiety at table, and, 
after his last meal, lay down, as he 
was wont, to take a short slumber, in 
order that his body and mind might 
be in full vigour when he should mount 
the scaffold. At this time one of the 
Lords of the Council, who had proba¬ 
bly been brcid a Presbyterian, and bad 
been seduced by interest to join in 
oppressing the Church of which lie 
had once been a member, came to the 


Castle with a messagefromhis brethren, 
aud demanded admittance to the Earl. 
It was answered that the E;ui was 
asleep. The Privy Councillor thought 
that this was a subterfuge, and insisted 
on entering. The door of the cell was 
softly opened; and there lay Argylo 
on the bed, sleeping, in his irons, the 
placid sleep of ini'ant^. The conscience 
of the renegade smote him. He turned 
away sick at heart, ran out of tho Castle, 
and took refuge in the dw'elling of a 
lady of his family who lived hard by. 
There'heflung himself on a couch, and 
gave himself up to an agony of remorse 
and shame. His kmw'Oinau, alarmed 
by his looks and groans, thought that 
he had been taken with sudden illness, 
and begged him to drink a cup of sack. 
“No, no,” he said; “that will do me 
no good.” She pruyed him to tell her 
what had disturbed him. “ I liavi; 
been,” he said, “in Argyle’s prison. I 
have seen him within an hour of eter¬ 
nity, sleeping os sweetly us ever man 
did. But as for me-.” 

And now the Earl had risen from 
his bed, and had prepared himself for 
what was yet to be enduied. Ho was 
first brought down the High Street to 
the Council House, where he was to 
remain during the short interval wlpich 
was still to elapse before the execution. 
During that interval he asked for pen 
and ink, and ■wrote to his ■wife : '‘Dear 
heart, God is unchangpoiblu: Ho hath 
always been good and gracious to me; 
and no place alters it. Forgivo mo all 
my faults; and now comfort thyself 
in Him, in whom only true comfort is 
to bo found. The Lord be -with thee, 
bless and comfort thee, my dearest. 
Adieu.” 

It was now time to leave the Council 
Houbb. The divines who at- 
tended the prisoner were not 
of his own persuasion ; but he listened 
to them with civility, and exhorted 
them to caution their flocks against 
those doctrines which aU ProtcHtant 
churches unite in (x>ndemuing. He 
mounted the scaffold, whern tho rude 
edd guillotine of Scotland, called tho 
Mmden, awaited him, and addressed 
the people in a speech, tinctured with 
the peculiar phraseology of bis sect, but 
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manyinhabitatite of the coast subsisted, 
wero destroyed. More than three hun¬ 
dred rebels and male contents were 
transported to the colonies. Many of 
them were also sentenced to mutilation. 
On a single day the hangman of Edin¬ 
burgh cut off the ears of thirty-five pri¬ 
soners. Several women were sent across 
the Atlantic after being first branded 
in the cheek with a hot iron. It was 
even in contemplatioij to obtain an act 
of Parliament proscribing the name of 
Campbell, os the name of Macgregor 
had been proscsribed eighty" years 
before.* 

Ajgyle’s expedition appears to have 
produced little sensation in the south of 
the island. The tidings of hie landing 
reached London just before the English 
Parliament met. The King mentioned 
the news from the throne; and the 
Houses assured him that they would 
stand by Aim against every enemy. 
Nothing more was required of' them. 
Over Scotland tliey had no authority ; 
and a war of which the theatre was so 
distant, and of which the event might, 
almost from the first, be easily foreseen, 
excited only a languid interest in Lon¬ 
don. 

Put, a week before the final disper¬ 
sion of ArcTlr‘’.s firmy, Eng- 
BtioniTit* land Was agitated by the 
M^’nmnuiV uews that ft more formidable 
from iPiiT. invader had landed on her o^vii 
land. shores. It had been agreed 
among the refugees that Monmouth 
ttliould sail from Holland six days after 
the departure of the Scots. He had 
deferred his expedition a short time, 
probably in the hope that most of tlie 
troops in the south of the island would 
be moved to the north as soon as war 
broke out in the Highlands, and tliat 
he slioulil find no force ready to oppose 
him. When at length he was desirous 
to proceed, the wind had become ad¬ 
verse and violent. 

While his amivU fleet lay tossing in 
the Texel, a contest was going on 
among the Dutch authorities. The 
States General and the Prince of Orange 

• ’Wodrow, m. ix. 4. and III. lx. 10. Wod- 
row gives tiDm the Aots of Council the names 
of all the prisoners who wore trui£>portod, 
mutilated, or branded. , 


were on one side, the Town Council and 
Admiralty of Amsterdam on the other. 

Skelton had delivered to the States 
General a list of the refugees whose re¬ 
sidence in the United Provinces caused 
uneasiness to his master. The State.9 
General, anxious to grant every reason¬ 
able request which James could raiikp, 
sent copies of the list to the provincial 
authorities. The provincial authorities 
sent copies to the municipal authorities. 
The magistrates of all the towms were 
directed to take such measures as might 
prevent the proscribed Whigs from mo¬ 
lesting the English government. In 
geniTal those directions were obeyed. 
At Rotterdam in particular, where tlio 
influence of William whs all powerful, 
such activity was shown as called forth 
warm acknowledgments from James. 
But Amsterdam was the chief scat of 
the emigrants; and the governing body 
of Amsterdam would sec nothing, hear 
nothing, know of nothing.' The High 
Bailiff of the city, who was himself in 
daily communication with Ferguson, 
reported to the Hague that he did not 
know where to find a single one of Jho 
refugees; and 'with thi.s excuse the 
federal govemmeut was forced to bo 
content. The truth was that the En¬ 
glish exiles were as well known at Am¬ 
sterdam, and os much stared at in tho 
streets, as if they had been Chinese.* 

• Skelton's letter is dated the ^th of May 
1C8G. It \vlll be founil, tog-ether with a letter 
of the Sellout nr High Bailiff of AnisterJum, 
in a little volume published a few months 
later, nrul entitled, “ Histoire dee Evi)nemcns 
Trogiques d’Angleterre." The documents in¬ 
serted in that work arc, as far os I have 
examined them, given exactly from the Dutch 
archives, except that Skelton's French, which 
was not the purest, is slightly corrected. See 
also Grey's Narrative. 

GootleTiough,. on his examination after the 
battle of S^gemoor, aaid, “The Schout if 
Amsterdam was a particular friend to this 
lost design.” Lansdowne MS. lll>2. 

It is not worth while to refute those writers 
who represent the Prince of Orange as an 
oocompIicD in Monmouth's enterprise. Tlie 
clrcumstunce on which they chiefly rely is 
tliat tlic authoiitiee of Amsterdam took no 
^ectual steps for preventing the oxfKslltion 
from sailing. This ciroumstanoe is In truth 
the strongest proof that the expedition was 
not favoured by Viliam. No person, not 
profoundly ignorant of the imtitutiuns and 
politics of lloUond, wonld ^Id the Stadt> 
holder answerable for the pim«edin^ of tho 
heads of the Loevesteln party. 
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A few days later, Skelton received 
orders from his court to request that, 
in consequence of the dant^ers which 
thi'patened his master’s throne, the 
three Scotch regiments in the service of 
the United Provinces might be sent to 
Great Britain without delay. He ap¬ 
plied to the Prince of Orange; aud the 
Prince undertook to manage the matter, 
hut predicted that Amsterdam would 
raise some difficulty, The prediction 
proved correct. Tlie deputies of Am¬ 
sterdam refii-sed ta consent, and suc¬ 
ceeded in causing some delay. But 
the question was not one of those on 
which, by the constitution of tho re¬ 
public, ii single city could prevent the 
Avi.sh of the mujority from being ciirriod 
into effect. The influence of William 
prevailed; and the troops were em¬ 
barked with great expedition.* 

Skelton was at tlie same time exert¬ 
ing liiniRoLf, not indeed very judiciously 
nr temperately, to .stop the ships which 
the English refugees had fitted out. 
He expostulated in TV'arm terms with 
tho Admiralty of Amsterdam. The 
nrgligeiiec of that board, he said, had 
alreculy onabltul one band of rebels to 
invade Britain. For a spcoiid error of^ 

I he same kind there could be no excuse, 
lie peremptorily demanded that a large 
vessel, named the Helilerenbergh, 
might be detained. It was pretended 
that this ve.Hsrd was bniind for the Ca¬ 
naries. Bnt, in truth, she had been 
freighted byMormoutli, carried twenty- 
six guns, and was Inailed ivith arm.s and 
ammunition. The Admiralty of Am¬ 
sterdam replied that tho liberty of 
trade and navigation was not to be re¬ 
strained for light reasons, and that the 
Hidderenbergh could not be stopped 
without an orderfrom the States Gene¬ 
ral. Skelton, whose uniform practice 
.seems to have been to begin at the 
wrong end, now had recourse to the 
State.s General. The States General 
gave the necessary orders. Then the 
Admiralty of Amsterdam pretended 
that there wa.s not a sufficient naval 
force in the Texel to seize so large a 

• Avaux Neg.^nne -j^• A. ] 683; Letter 
of the Prince of Orange to Lord Rochester, 
June ICM. 


ship as the Helderenbergli, and suffered 
Monmouth to sail unmolested.* 

The weather was bad: the voyage 
w;as long; and several English men of 
warwei^ cruising in the Channel. But 
Monmouth escaped both the sea and 
the enemy. As he passed by the cliffa 
of Dorsetshire, it was thought desir¬ 
able to send a boat to the beach with 
one of the refugees named Thomas 
Dare. This man, though of low mind 
and manners, had great influence at 
Taunton. He was directed to hasten 
thitheir across the country, and to ap¬ 
prise his friends that Monmouth would 
soon he on English ground.f 

On the morning of the eleventh of 
JunetheHelderenbergh,accom- 
punipd by two smaller vessels, at 
appeared off the port of Lyme, 

That town is a small knot of steep and 
narrow alleys, lying on a coast wild, 
rocky, and beaten by a ^ormy sea. 
The place was then chiefly remaxkablo 
for a pier which, in the days of the 
Plantagenets, had been constructed of 
stones, unhewn and uncemented. This 
ancient work, known by the name of 
tho Cob, enclosed the only haven where, 
in a space of manymiles, tbefishermcn 
could take refuge from the tempests of 
the Channel. 

The appearance of the throe ship.s, 
foreign built and without colour.s, per¬ 
plexed the inhabitants of Lyme; and 
the uneasiness increased when it was 
found that the Custornhouso officers, 
who had gone on board according to 
usage, did not return. The town’s 
people repaired to the cliffs, and gazed 
long and anxiously, but could find no ^ 
solution of the mystery. At length 
seven boats put off from ths large.st of 
the strange vessels, and rowed to tho 
shore. From these boats landed about 
eighty men, well armed and appointed. 
Among them were Monmouth, Grey, 
Fletcher, Ferguson, Wade, and An¬ 
thony Buyee, an officer who had been 

• Von Clttere, June June Tho 

o m re ap ondaace of Skelton with tlio .Stato<) 
Gfenaral and with the Admiralty of Amt^tcr- 
dam IB in the Archives at the Ha^ue. Some 
piecBB will be found in the Evi^nemens Tra- 
pques d’Angletorre. iSoe also numet, 1. 640. 

t Wade’s Confession In the Hurdwlcko 
Fapere; Hurl. M5. 6845, 
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in the sen’ice of the Elector of Bran¬ 
denburg.* 

Monmouth commanded silence, 
kneeled down on the shore, thanked 
God for haring prcseiTed the friends 
of liberty and pure religion from the 
perils of the sea, and implored the 
divine blessing on what was yet to be 
done by land. He then drew his sword 
and led his men over the cliffs into the 
town. 

As soon as it was known under what 
leader and for what purpose the expedi¬ 
tion came, the enthusiasm of the'popu¬ 
lace burst through all restraints. The 
little town was in an uproar with men 
running to and fro, and shouting A 
Monmouth ! a Monmouth ! the Protes¬ 
tant religion!” 3Ieanwhile the en¬ 
sign of the adventurers, a blue flag, 
was setup in the market place. The 
military stores wore deposited in the 
town hall; and a Declaration setting 
forth the objects of the expedition was 
read from the cross.t 

This Declaration, the masterpiece of 
nil d«. Ferguson’s genius, was not a 
ciar/ition. pravc manifesto .such ought 
to be put forth by a leader drawing 
the sword for a great public cause, but 
a libel of the lowest class, both in sen¬ 
timent and language.! It contained 
undoubtedly many just chargc.s against 
ihe government. But these charges 
were set forth in the prolix and inflated 
style of a bad pamphlet; and the paper 
contained other charges of which the 
whole di.sgrace falls on those w'ho made 
them. The Duke of York, it was 
positively affirmed, had burned down 
Ix)ndun, bad strangled Godfrey, had 
cut the throat of i^sex, and had poi¬ 
soned the late King. On account of 
those villanous and unnatural crimes, 
but chiefly of that execrable fact, the 
latfe horrible and barbarous parricide,— 
such was the copiousness and such tlie 
felicity of Ferguson’s diction, — James 

■ See Buyee’s cvldcnoe af^ainst Monmouth 
and Fletcher In the Colloctlon of State Triala. 

t Journals of the Houee of Commons, Juns 
la. 1685; Harl. M3. 684^.; Lansdowne MS. 
1163. 

X Burnet, 1. 641.; Goodenoug-h's Confaesion 
In the Lansdnwne MS. 1152. Copies of the 
Declaration, aa originally printed, are very 
rare; but there Is one in tlio British Mnseum. 


was declared a morLal aud bloody 
enemy, a tyrant, a murderer, and an 
usurper. No treaty should he madt^ 
with him. TJie sword should not br? 
she.ithed till he had been brought to 
condign punishment as a traitor. The 
government should be si^ttled on prin¬ 
ciples favourable to liberty. All Pro¬ 
testant sects should be tolerated. The 
forfeited charters should be restnreil. 
Parliaments should be lield annually, 
and should no longer be jororngned oi' 
dissolved by royal caprice. The only 
standing force should be the militia : 
the militia should be commandi'd Ity 
the Sheriffs; and the Sheriffs should 
be chosen by the freeholders. Finally 
Monmouth declared that he crniUl 
prove himself to liave beeu bora in 
l.awful wedlock, ami to l)e, by riglit of 
blood, King of Ergland, but that, for 
the prp.sent, he waived his claims, that 
he w’onld leave them to the judgment 
of a free Parliament, and that, in the 
meantime, he desired to be considered 
only as the Captain General of the 
English Protestants wdio were iu arms 
against tjTaniiy and Pnpery. 

Disgraceful as this manifesto was to 
|T:hosewho put it forth, it was nMiv>r'i- 
' not unskilfully framed for the 
purpose of stimulating tho pys- uf 
sions nf the vulgar, IntheWest 
the effect was great. The gentJ’y tiiid 
clergy of that part of England were in¬ 
deed, with few exceptions, Tories. But 
the yeomen, the traders of the towns, 
tho peasants, and the artisans were 
generally animated by the old Ruiind- 
liead spirit. Many of them were 
Dissenters, and had been goaded by 
petty persecution into a t^'mper fit 
for desperate enterprise. The great 
mas.s of the population abhorred Poperj’ 
and adored Monmouth. He was iif> 
stranger to them. His progress through 
Somersetshire and Devonshire in the 
summer of 1680 was still fresh iu the 
memory of all men. He was on that 
occasion sumptuously entertained by 
Thomas Thynne at Longleat Hall, then, 
and perhaps still, tho most magnificent 
country house in England. From 
Longleat to Exeter, the hedges were 
lined with shouting spectators. Tim 
roads were strewn with boughs and 
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flowers. The multitude, in their pager- 
ness to Bee and touch their favourite, 
broke flown the palings of parks, and 
besieged the mansions where he was 
feasted. When he reached Chard his 
escort consisted of five thousand horse¬ 
men. At Exeter all Devonshire had 
been gathered together to welcome him. 
One striking part of the show was a 
company of nine hundred young men 
who, clad in a white uniform, marched 
before him into the city.*’ The turn of 
fortune which bad alienated the gentry 
from his cause had produced no effect 
on the common people. To them he 
vrus still the good Duke, the Protestant 
Duke, the rightful heir whom a vile 
conspiracy kept out of his own. They 
came to his standard in crtfWds. All 
the clerks whom he could employ were 
too few to take down the names of the 
recruits. Before ho had been twenty- 
four hours on English ground he was 
at the head of fifteen hundred men. 
Dare arrived from Taunton with forty 
borsemen of.no very martial appear¬ 
ance, and brought encouraging intelli- 
gi“iiL(‘ as to the state of public feeling 
.11 Somersetshire. As yet all seemed to 
promise well.f 

But a force was collecting at Brid- 
1 'urt to oppose the insurgents. On the 
thirteenth of June the red regiment of 
Dorsetshire militia came pouring into 
That town. The Somereetshir#, or yel¬ 
low regiment, of which Sir William 
Pnrtman, a Tory gentleman of great 
note, was Colonel, was expected to 
arrive on the following duy.| The 
Duke determined to strike an imme¬ 
diate blow. A detachment of his 
troops was preparing to march to Brid- 
port when a disastrous event threw the 
whole camp into confusion. 

Fletcher of Saltoun had been ap¬ 
pointed to command the cavalry under 
Grey. Fletcher was ill mount^; and 
indeed there were few chargers in the 
camp which had not been taken from 
the plough. When he was ordered to 

• Historical Account of the T.ifR and laag- 
iiajumous Actions of the must illustrious 
ProtcEtant Prince James, Duke of Monmouth 

1KS3. 
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Bridport, he thought that the exigency 
of the case warranted him in borrowing, 
without asking permission, a fine horse 
belonging to Dare. Dare resented this 
liberty, and assailed Fletcher with 
gross abuse. Fletcher kept his temper 
better than any one who knew him ex¬ 
pected. At last Dare, presuming on 
the patience with which his insolence 
was endured, ventured to shake a 
switch at the high born and high 
spirited Scot. Fletcher’s blood boiled^ 
He drew a pistol and shot Dare dead. 
Such sfldden and violent revenge would!’ 
not have been thought strange in Scot¬ 
land, where the law had always been 
weak, wherehe whodid not riglit himself 
by the strong hand was not likely to be 
righted at all, and where, consequently, 
human life was held almost a^ cheap 
as in the worst governed provinces of 
Italy. But the people of the southern 
part of the island were not accustomed 
to see deadly weapons used and blood 
spilled on account of a rude word or ges¬ 
ture, except in duel between gentlemen 
with equal arms. There was a general 
cry for vengeance on the foreigner wlic^ 
liad murdered an Englishman. Mon¬ 
mouth could not resist the clamour. 
Fletcher, who, when his first burst of 
rage had spent itself, was ovenvhclmed 
with remorse and sorrow, took refuge 
on board of tha Helderenbcrgli, es¬ 
caped to the Continent, and repaired to 
Hungary, where he fought bravely 
against the common enemy of Chris¬ 
tendom.* 

Situated as the insurgents were, thcr 
loss of a man of parts and 

. '^•1 . V EncoUBtc* 

ener^ was not easily to bo ofthi 
repa3kd, Early on the mom- 
ing of the following day, the 
fourteenth of June, Grey, ar- 
cumpanied by Wade, marched with 
about five hundred men to attack 
Bridport. A confused and indecisivo 
action took place, such as was to bo 
expected when two bands of plough- 
men, officered by countiy poutlemen 
and barristers, were opposed to each 
other. For a time Monmouth’s men 
drove the militia before them. Then 

* Snyao’s Bvidencoin tbo CoUection of State 
Trials; Barnet,!. 842 .; Tiarguaon'a MS. quoted^ 
by Eoefaard. 
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the militia made a stand, and Mon¬ 
mouth’s men retreated in some eon- 
fuaiom Grey and his cavalry never 
stopped till thay were safe at Lyme 
: hut Wade rallied the infantry, 
and brought them off in good order.* 

There was a violent outcry against 
Grey; and some of the adventurers 
pressed Monmouth to take a severe 
course. Monmouth, however, would 
not listen to this advice. His lenity 
has been attributed by some writers to 
his good nature, which undoubtedly 
often amounted to weakness, ©there 
have supposed that he was unwilling 
to deal harshly with the only peer who 
served in his army. It is probable, 
however, that the Duke, who, though 
not a general of the highest order, 
understood war veiy much better than 
the preachers and lawyers who were 
always obtruding thoir adrico on him, 
mads allowances which people alto¬ 
gether inexpert in military aflkirs never 
thought of making. In justice to a 
man who has had few defenders, it 
must be observed that the task which, 
throughout this campaign, was assigned 
to Grey, was ono which, if he had been 
the boldest and most skilful of soldiers, 
he could scarcely have performed in 
such a manner as to gain credit. He 
was at the head of the cavalry. It is 
notorious that a horse soldier requires 
a longer training than a foot soldier, 
and that the war horse requires a 
longer training than his rider. Some¬ 
thing may be done with a raw infantry 
which baa eubhusiasm and animal 
courage: but nothing can be more 
helpless than a raw cavalry, consisting 
of yeomen and tradesmen mounts^ on 
curi horses and post horses; and such 
was the cavalry which Grey command- 
oil. The wonder is, not that his men 
did not stand fire with resolution, not 
that they did not use their weapoHs 
with vigour, but that they were abie 
to keep their seats. ^ 

Still recruits came in by hundreds. 
Arming and drilling went on all day. 
Meantime the news of the insurrection 
had spread fast fmd wide. On the 
evening on which the Duke landed, 

• London Oautte, Jane IS. 1885; Wade’s 
Confession, Hardwtoke Papen. 


Gregory Alford, Mayor of Lyme, a 
zealous Tory, and a bitter persecutor 
of Nonconformists, sent off his servants 
to give the alarm to the gentry of 
Somersetshire and Dorsetshire, a.nd 
himself took horse for the West. Late 
at night he stopped at Honiton, and 
thence despatch^afewhurriedlinesto 
London with the ill tidings.* He then 
pushed on to Exeter, where he found 
Christopher Monk, Duke of Albemarle. 
This nobleman, the son and heir of 
George Monk, the restorer of the 
Stuarts, was Lord Lieutenant of De¬ 
vonshire, and was then holding a mus¬ 
ter of militia. Four thousand men of 
the trainbands were actually assembled 
under his command. He seems to 
have thought that, with this force, he 
should be able at once to crush the 
rebellion. He therefore marched to¬ 
wards Lyme. 

But when, on the afternoon of Mon- 
day the fifteenth of June, he 
reached Axminster, he found 
the insurgents drawn up there wi>h tiio 
to encounter him. They pre- 
sented a resolute front. Four 
field pieces were pointed against the 
royal troops. The thick hedges, which 
on each side overhung the narrow lanes, 
were lined with musketeers. Albe¬ 
marle, however, was less alarmed by 
the preparations of the enemy than by 
the splrifr which appeared in his own 
ranks. Such was Monmouth’s popu¬ 
larity among the common people of 
Devonshire that, if once the trainbands 
hod caught sight of his well knoAvn 
face and figure, they would probably 
have gone over to him in a body, 

Albemarle, therefore, though he had 
a great superiority of force, thought it 
advisable to retreat. The retreat soon 
became a rout. The whole country 
was strewn with the arms and uniform.s 
which the fugitivos had thrown away; 
and, had Monmouth urged the pursuit 
■yrith vigour, he would probably have 
taken Exeter without a blow. But he 
was satisfied with the advantage which 
he had gained, and thoughtit desirable 
that his recruits should be better 
trained before they ware employed in 

* Lords’ Journals, Jane 13.1885. 
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iiny hazapiioTis service. He therefore 
marched towards Taunton, "wliere he 
arrived on the eighteenth of June, 
exactly a week after his landing.^^ 

The Court and the Parliament had 
Ninw 9 f heen greatly moved by the 
tiioreb^Bi. news from the West. At five 
rir-rtto in the morning of Saturday 
Limdon. thirteenth of June, the 

King had received the letter which the 
iMayor of Lyme had despatched from 
Honiton. The Privy Council was 

instantly called together. Orders were 
given that the strength of every com¬ 
pany of infantry and of every troop of 
j ^ cavalry should he increased. 
Commissions were issued for 
the ler^ung of new regiments. 
Alford’s communication was laid before 
the Lords; and its substance was com¬ 
municated to the Commons by a mes¬ 
sage. The Commons examined the 


general, should not be received as & 
legal proof of guilt, how important it 
is to maintain the rule tlnit un man 
shall be condemned to death without 
an opportunity of defending himself, 
and now easily and speeilily breaches 
in great principles, when once mode, 
are widened, we shall probably be 
disposed to think that the course taken 
by the Parliament was open to some 
objection. Neither House had before 
it anything which even so corrupt a 
judge as Jeffreys could have directed a 
jury tc^ consider as proof of Monmouth’s 
crime. The messengers examined by 
the Commons were not on oath, and 
might therefore have rrlatiHl mere 
fictions without incurring the penalties 
of pGiju^. The Lords, who might 
have administered an oath, appi-ar not 
to have examined any witness, and to 
have had no evidence br^fure them 


couriers who had arrived from tlie except the letter of the Mayor of 
West, and instantly ordered a bill Lyme, which, in the eye of the law', 
to be brought in for attainting Mon- was no evidence at all. Extreme 
mouth of liigh treason. Addresses danger, it is true, justifies oxlreme 
M-Gre voted assuring the King that remedies. But the Act of Attainder 


both his peers and his people w'ere 
determined to stand by him with life 
■.\u\ fortune against all hie enemies. 
At the next meeting of the Houses 
tiii‘y ordered the declaration of the 
i i'beld to he burned by the hangman, 
and passed the bill of attainder tlirough 
all its stages. That bill received the 
royal assent on the same day; and a 
reward of five thousand pounds was 
promised for the apprehension of Mon- 

mouth-t 

The fact that Monmouth was in 
arms against tho government was so 
notorious that the bill of attainder 
became a law witli only a faint show of 
opposition from one or two peers, and 
has seldom been severely censured even 
by Whig historians. Yet, w'hen we 
consider how important it is that legis¬ 
lative and judicial functions should be 
kept distinct, how important it is that 
common fame, however strong and 

• Wade’s Confeasioix; Ferguson MS.; Axe 
Papers, Horl. MS. Cft4&.; Oldmixon, 701,702. 
Oldmixon, who was then a boy, lived verj' near 
the scene of these events. 
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was a remedy which could not operate 
till all danger was over, and wliich 
|•would become superfluous at tlie very 
moment at which it ceased to be null. 
While Monmouth was in arms it was 
impossible to execute him. If he 
should be vanquished and taken, thero 
would be no ha^rd and no difficulty 
in trying him. It was afterwards 
remembered os a cufious ciruuinstance 
that, among the zealous Tories who 
went up with the bill from the House 
of Commons to the bar of the Lords, 
was Sir John Fenwick, member for 
Nortjiumberknd. This gentleman, a » 
few years later, had occasion to recon¬ 
sider the whole subject, and then came 
to the conclusion that acta of attainder 
are altogether unjustifiable. * 

The Parliament gave other proofs of 
loyalty in this hour of peril The 
Commons authorised thfe King to raise 
an extraordinary sum of four hmnlred 
thousand pounds for his present neces- 
sitisB, and, that he might have no diffi> 

Olimixon is wrong In saying that Fun- 
wick carried up the bill It was carrfttd up, 
aa appears from tho Journals, by Lord An- 
crain. See Ddamere’s Obeervalioiu Oa Uie 
Attainder of the late Daks of Moomouth. 
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ciUty in finding the money, proceeded 
to deriBB new impoets. The scheme of 
taxing houses lately built in the capital 
was reviTed and strenuously supported 
by the country gentlemen. It was 
resolved not only that such houses 
should be taxed, but that a bill should 
be brought in prohibiting the laying of 
any new foundations within the bills 
of mortality. The resoli^ion, however, 
was not carried into effect. Powerful 
men who had land in the suburbs, and 
who hoped to see new streets and 
squares rise on their estates, exerted 
all their influence against the project. 
It was found that to Hf^ust the details 
would be a work of timi3; and the 
King’s wants were so pressing that he 
thought it necessary to quicken the 
movements of the House % a gentle 
exhortation to speed. The plan of 
ta:uDg buildings was therefore relin¬ 
quished; and new duties were imposed 
for a term of five years on foreign silks, 
linens, and spirits.* 

The Tories of the Lower House pro¬ 
ceeded to introduce what they called a 
bin for the preservation of the King’s 
person and government They proposed 
that it should be high treason to say 
thatMonmouth was legitimate, to utter 
any words tending to bring the person 
or government of the Boversign into 
hatred or contempt, or to make any 
motion in Parliament for changing the 
order of succession. Some of these 
provisions excited general disgust and 
alarm. The Whigs, few and weak a.s 
they were, attempted to rally, and 
found themselves reinforced by a cou- 
aiderable number of moderate and 
sensible Cavaliers. Words, it was said, 
may easily be misunderstood by a dull 
man. They may easily be misconstruLMl 
by a knave. A^at was spoken meta¬ 
phorically may be apprehended liter¬ 
ally. What was spokeu ludicrously 
may be upprei^uded seriously. A 
paiticle, a tense,-a mood, an emphasis, 
may make the whole difference between 
guilt wnd innocence. The Saviour of 
majakind himself, in whose blameless 
life malice could find no act to impeach, 
had beau called in question for words 

* Ckimnions' Journals of Juno 17,16, and 
10. lOM ; Eereeby's M^oirs. 


spoken. Folse witnesses had suppressed 
a syllable which would have made it 
clear that those words were figurative, 
and had thus furnished the Sanhedrimr 
with a pretext under which the foulest 
of all judicial murders had been perpe¬ 
trated. With such an example on 
record, who could affirm that, if mere 
talk were made a substantive treason, 
the most loyal subject could be safe? 
These arguments produced so great an 
effect that in the committee amend¬ 
ments were introduced which greatly 
mitigated the severity of the bill. But 
the clause which made it high treason 
in a member of Parliament to propo^ie 
the exclusion of a prince of the blood 
seems to have raised no debate, and 
was retained. That clause was indeed 
altogether unimportant, except as a 
proof of the ignorance and inexperience 
of the hoUheaded Royalists who 
thronged the House of Commons. Had 
thoy learned the first rudiments of 
legislation, they would have known 
that the enactment to which they 
attached so much value would h& 
superfluous while tlie Parliament was 
disposed to maintain the order of sivp- 
cession, and would be repealed a.s soon 
as there was a Parliament bent on 
changing the order of succession.* 

The bill, as amended, w'as passed 
and carried up to the Lords, but did 
not become law. The King had ob- 
tiiiiiwl from the Parliament all the 
pecuniary assistance that he could 
expect; and he concsived that, wdiilo 
rebellion was actually raging, the loyal 
nobility and gentry would be of more use 
in their counties than at Westminster, 
He therefore hurried their deliberations- 
to a close, and, on the second of July, 
dismissed tliem. On the same day 
the royal a.ssent was given to a law 
reviving that censorship of the press 
which hiid terminated in 1679. This 
object was effected by a few words at 
the end of a miscellaueous statute 

* Commons' Journals, June 19, 29. 168^ ; 
Lord Lonsdale's Memoire, S, 9.; Burnet, i. 
t>89. The bill, as amended by the committee, 
will be found in Mr. Fox's historical work, 
Appendix lit li Burnet's account be correct, 
the offences which, by the amended bill, were 
made punishable only with civil incapacities^ 
were, by the original bill, mode Eaiplt^, 
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•which continued several expiring acts. 
The courtiers did not think that they 
had gained n triumph. Tho "Whigs 
did not utter a murmur. Neither in 
the Lords nor in the Commons was 
there any division, or even, as far as 
cun new be learned, any debate on a 
question which would, in our age, con¬ 
vulse the whole frame of society. In 
truth, the change was alight and almost 
imperceptible ; for, since the detection 
■of the Rye House plot, the liberty of 
unlicensed printing had existed only 
in name. During many months scarcely 
■one Whig pamphlet had been published 
except by stealth ; and by stealth such 
pamphlets might he puVjlished still.* 

The Houses then rose. They were 
not prorogued, but only adjourned, in 
in order that, when they should re- 
-as.semble, they might take up their 
business in the exact state in which 
tlicy had left it.f 

Wliile the Parliament was devising 
n?cp|.iitin sharp laws against Monmouth 
nfnmh'Bt partisans, he found at 

Taunton. Tauiiton a reception which 
might well encourage him to hope that 
-his enterprise would have » prosperoi^ 
issue. Taunton, like most other towns 
in the south of England, was, in that 
iige, more important than at present. 
Those towns have not indeed declined. 
On the contrary, they are, with very 
few exception.s, larger and richer, 
better built and better peopled, than 
in the seventeenth century. But, 
though they have positively advanced, 
they have relatively gone back. They 
have been far outstripped in wealth 
;ind population by the great manu¬ 
facturing and commercial cities of the 
north, cities which, in the time of the 
.Stuarts, were hut beginning to be 
known as seats of industry. When 
Monmouth marched into Taunton it 
w.Ts an eminently prosperous place. 
Its markets were plentifully supplied. 
It was a celebrated seat of the woollen 
manufacture. The people boasted that 
they lived in a land flowing with milk 
and honey. Nor was this language 

• I Jftc. H. C. 17 ; Lords’ Jmimala July 2. 
1685. 
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held only by partial natives; for every 
stranger who climbed the graceful 
tower of Saint Maiy Magdalene owned 
that he saw beneath him the most 
fertile of English valleys. It was a 
country rich with orchards and green 
pastures, among which were scattered, 
in gay abundance, manor houses, cot¬ 
tages, and village spy'es. The towns¬ 
men had lon^ leaned towards Presby¬ 
terian divinity and AVhig politics. 
In the great civil war Taunton had, 
through all vicissitudes, adhered to 
the Parliament, had been twice closely 
besieged by Goring, and had been twice 
defended with heroic valour by Robert 
Blake, afterwards the renowned Admi¬ 
ral of the Commonwealth. Whole 
streets had been burned down by tho 
mortars and grenades of tho Cavaliers. 
Food had been so scarce that the 
resolute governor had announced his 
intention of patting the garrison on 
rations of horse flesh. But the spirit 
of the t□^vn had never been subdued 
either by fire or by hunger.* 

The Restoration hud produced no 
effect on tho tempyer of the Taunton 
men. ‘ They had still continued to cele¬ 
brate the anniversary of the happy day 
on which the siege laid to their town 
by the royal army had been raised; 
and their stubborn attachment to tho 
old cause had excited so much fear and 
Tesefltment at Whitehiill that, by a royal 
order, their moat had been filled up, 
and their wall demolished to the foun- 
dation.f The puritanical spirit had 
been’kept up t^ the height among them 
by the precepts and example of one of 
tho moat celebrated of the dissenting 
clei^, Joseph Alleine. AUeine wew 
the .author of a tract, entitled, An Alarm 
to the Unconverted, which is still po¬ 
pular both in England and in America. 
From the gaol to which he was con¬ 
signed by the victorious Cavaliers, ha 
addressed to his lovipg friends at Taun¬ 
ton many epistles breathing the spirit 
of a truly heroic piety. His frame soon 
sank under the effects of study, toil, 
and persecution : but bis memoiy woa 

* Savage's Ddltlon of Toulmln's History of 
Taunton. 
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long cherished with exceeding lore Einil 
reverence hy those whom he had ex¬ 
horted and catechised.* X 

The children of the men who, forty 
years before, liad manned the ramparts 
of Taunton against the Royalists, now 
welcomed Monmouth with transports 
of joy and aifection. Every door and 
window was adorned with wreaths of 
flowers. No man appeared in thestreets 
without wearing in his hat a green 
hough, the badge of the popular cause. 
Diini.sfils uf the best families in the town 
w’ove colours for the insurgents." One 
flag in particular was embroidered gor¬ 
geously with emblems of royal dignity, 
and was oiFtired to Monmontli by a train 
of young girls. He received the gift 
with t4e winning courte.sy which dis¬ 
tinguished him. The lady who headed 
the procession presented him also with 
a small Bible of great price. He took 
it with a show of reverence. “I come,” 
he said, “ to defend the truths contained 
in this book, and to seal them, if it 
must bo so, with my blood.'’t 

But, while Monmouth enjoyed the 
applausi? of the multitude, ho could not 
but perceive, with concern and’appre- 
hension, that the higher classes were, 
with scarcely an exceptiou, hostile to 
his undertaking, and that no rising had 
taken place except in the counties where 
he had himself appeared. He had been 
assured by dgents, who professed to hiive 
derived tlieir information Wild- 
man, that the whole Whig aristocracy 
was eager to taka arms. Nevertheless 
more than a week hud now elapsed since 
the blue standard hail been set up at 
Lyme. Day labourers, small farmers, 
shopkeepers, apprentices, dissenting 
preach ers, had flocked to the rebel camp: 
but not a .single peer, baronet, or knight, 
noL a single member of the Hou£e of 
Commons, and scarcely any esquire of 
sufliciiiut note to have ever been in the 
Oommission of thepaace, had joined the 
invaders. Fcririieon, who, ever since 
the death of Cliarles, had been Mon¬ 
mouth’s ovil ;mg(d, liad a suggostion 
ready. The Duke had put himself into 

* Life and Death of Joseph AJleine, 1GT2 ; 
Koncoiiforini.^ts' Memoria]. 
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a false position by declining the royal 
title. Had he declared himself sove¬ 
reign of England, his cause would have 
worn a show of legality. At present it 
was impossible to reconcile his Decla¬ 
ration with the principles of the con¬ 
stitution. It was clear that either 
Monmouth or his uncle was rightful 
King. Monmouth did not venture to 
pronounce himself the rightful King, 
and yet denied that his uncle was so. 
Those who fought for Jame.s fought for 
the only person who ventured to claim 
the throne, and were therefore clearly 
in their duty, according to the hiws of 
the realm. Tho,se who fought for Mon¬ 
mouth fought for some unknown polity, 
which was to be set up by a convention 
not yet in existence. None could won¬ 
der that men of high rank and ample 
fortune stood aloof from an cnterpri.se 
which threatened w'ith destruction that 
system in the permanence of which they 
were deeply intere.sted. If the Duke 
would assert his legitimacy and as.sumo 
tli 0 crown, he would at once remove thi.s 
objection. The question would cease 
to be a question between the old con- 
(ttitution and a new con.stitution. 'It 
would beraerely a question of hereditary 
right between two princes. 

On such grounds as these Forguson, 
almost immediately after the 
landing, had oamestly pre.ssed lUeuiuuf 
the Duke to proclaim hinrself 
King; and Grey had seconded Fergu¬ 
son. Monmouth had been very willing 
to take this advice; but Wade and other 
republicans had been refractory; and 
their chief, with his usual pliability, 
had yielded to their arguments. At 
Taunton the subject wa.s revived, Mon¬ 
mouth tiilked ill private with the dis¬ 
sentients, assured them that lie saw nr> 
other way of obtaining the support of 
any portion of the aristocracy, and 
succeeded in extorting their reluctant 
consent. On the morning of the twen¬ 
tieth of June he was proclaimed in the 
market place of Taunton. His foUnw- 
ers repeated his new title with affec¬ 
tionate delight. But, as some confusion 
might liavo arisen if he had been called 
King James the Second, they commonly 
used the strange appellation of King 
Monmouth; and by thi.s name their 
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unhappy favoiirito was often mentioned 
in the western counties, within the me¬ 
mory of persons still living.* 

Within twen^-four hours after he 
had assumed the regal title, he put forth 
several proclamations headed with his 
sign manual. By one of those ho set a 
price on the head of his rival. Another 
declared the Parliament then sitting at 
Westminster an unlawful assembly, and 
commanded the members to disperse. 
A third forbade the people to pay taxes 
to the usurper. A fourth pronounced 
Albemarle a traitor.f 

Albemarle transmitted these proeda- 
mations to London merely as specimens 
of folly and impertinence. They pro¬ 
duced no etfect, except wonder and con¬ 
tempt; nor had Monmouth any reason 
to think that the assumption of royalty 
had improved liis po.sition. Only a 
week had elapsed since he had solemnly 
bound himself not to take the crown till 
a free Parliament should have acknow¬ 
ledged his rights. By breaking that 
engagement he had incurred the impu¬ 
tation of levity, if not of perfidy. The 
class whicli he had hoped to conciliate 
itill stood aloof. The reasons which 
prevented the great "Whig lords and 
gnntlemeii from recognising him as their 
King were at least as strong as those 
which had prevented them from rally¬ 
ing round him as their Captain G-eneral. 
They disliked indeed the person, the 
religion, and thepolitics of James. But 
James was no longer young. His eldest 
daughter was justly popular. She was 
attached to the reformed faith. She 
was married to a prince who was the 
hereditary chief of the Protestants of 
the Continent, to a prince who had 
been bred in a republic, and whose sen¬ 
timents were supposed to be such as 
became a constitutional King. Was it 
wise to incur the horrors of civil war, 
for the mere chance of being able to 
effect immediutsly what nature woulJ, 

• Wade’s Confeaiion; Goodenough'e Con¬ 
fession, Harl. MS. 1152 ; Oldmixon, 702. Fer- 
pufion'fl dohiftl Is qvdte uudBservliig of crwlit. 
A copy of tho proclamation is In the Harl. 
MS. 7006. 

• t Copiefi of the last three proclamatloDB arc 
in the British Miiscujn ; Harl. MS. 700G. Tlie 
first I have never eeeu; bntlt is mentioned by 
Wade. 


without bloodshed, without any viola¬ 
tion of law, effect, iu all probability, 
before many years should have expired ? 
Perhaps there might be reasons for pull¬ 
ing down James. But what reason could 
be given for setting up Monmouth ? To 
exclude a prince from the throne on 
account of unfitness was a course agree¬ 
able to Whig principles. But on no 
principle could it be proper to exclude 
rightful heirs, who were admitted to 
be, not only blameless, but eminently 
qualified for the highest public trust, 
Thai Monmouth waa legitimate, nay, 
that he thought himself legitimate, in¬ 
telligent men could not believe. He 
was therefore not merely an usurper, 
but an usurper of the worst sort, an 
impostor. If he made out any sem¬ 
blance of a case, he could so only 
by means of forgery and perjury. All 
honest and sensible persons were un¬ 
willing to see a fraud w'hich, if priir- 
tised to obtain an estate, would have 
been punished with the scourge and 
the pillory, rewarded with the English 
crown. To the old nobility of tho 
realm it seemed insupportable that tho 
baatard of Lucy Walters should be set 
up high above the lawful descendants 
of the Fitzalans and De Veres. Those- 
who were capable of looking forward 
must have seen that, if Monmouth 
should succeed in overpowering the 
existing government, there would still 
remain a war between him and tho 
Hou.hb of Orange, a war which might 
last longer and produce more misery 
thaji the war of the Hoses, a war which 
might probably break up the Protestants 
of Europe into hostile parties, might 
arm England and Holland against each 
other, and might make both those coun¬ 
tries an easy prey to France. The 
opinion, therefore, of almost all the 
leading Whi^ seems to have been tliat 
Monmouth’s enterprise could not fail 
to end iu some great disaster to tlie 
nation, but that, on the whole, his defeat 
would be a less disaster than his victory. 

It was not only by the inaction of 
the Whig aristocracy that the invaders 
were disappointed. The wealth and 
power of London hiid sufficed in the 
preceding generation, and might again 
suffice, to turn the scale in a civil con- 
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jfliet. The Londoners had formerly 
given many proofs of their hatred of 
Popery and of their affection for the 
Prote^nt Duke. He had too readily 
believed that, as eutni as he landed, 
' there would be a rising in the capital. 
Ifut, though advices came down to him 
that many thousands of the citizens 
had been enrolled as volunteers for the 
good cause, nothing was done. The 
plain truth was that the agitators who 
had urged him to invade England, who 
had promised to rise on the ^t signal, 
and who had perhaps imagined^while 
the danger was remote, that they should 
have the courage to keep their promise, 
lost heart when the critical time drew 
near. Wildman’s fright was such that 
he seemed to have lost liis understand¬ 
ing, “fhe craven Danvers at first ex¬ 
cused his inaction by saying that he 
would not take up arms till Monmouth 
was proclaimed King, and, when Mon¬ 
mouth had been proclaimed King, 
turned round and declared that good 
republicans were absolved from all en¬ 
gagements to a leader who had so 
•shamefully broken faith. In every age 
tliB vilest specimens of human nature 
are to be found among demagogues.* 

On the day following that on which 
Monmouth had assumed the regal title 
he marched from Taunton to Bridge- 
water. His own spirits, it was remarked, 
were not high. The acclamations of 
the devoted thousands who surrounded 
him wherever he turned could not dispel 
the gloom which sate on his brow. 
Those who had seen him during his 
progress through Somereetshire five 
years before could not now observe 
without pity the traces of distress and 
anxiety on those soft and pleosing fea¬ 
tures which had won so many hearts.f 

Ferguson was in a very ditferent 
temper. With this man’s knavery was 
strangely mingled an eccentric vanity 
which resembled madness. The thought 
that he had raised a rebellion and be¬ 
stowed a crown had turned his bead. 
Ho swaggered about, brandishing his 
naked sword, an'^ crying to the crowd 
4of spectators who had assembled to see 

• (Prey’s Narrative; Fergruson'a US.,Each- 
fin\, lU. 754. 

t PeraecQtlon E.\po!ied,by John Whiting. 


thearmy march out of Taunton, “Look 
at me! You have heard of me. lamFer- 
guson, the.famous Ferguson for whose 
head somany hundred^ounds have been 
offered.” And this man, at once un¬ 
principled and brainsick, had in his 
keeping the under^itauding and the 
conscience of the unhappy Monmouth.* 

Bridgewater w'as one of the few towns 
which still had some Whig m, re- 
magistrates. The mayor and 
aldermen came in their robes 
to welcome the Duke, walked before 
him in procession to the high cross, and 
there proclaimed him King. His troops 
found excellent quarters, and were fur- 
nisliod with necessaries at little or no 
cost by the people of the town and 
neighbourhood. He took up his resi¬ 
dence in the Castle, a building which 
had been honoured by several royal 
visits. In the Castle Field his army 
was encamped. It now ermsisLed of 
about six thousand men, and might 
easily have been increased to double the 
number, but for the want of arms. The 
Duke had brought with him from the 
Continent but a scanty supply of pikes 
and muskets. Many of his followtirs 
had, therefore, no other weapons than 
such as could be fashioned out of the 
tools which they had used in husbandry 
or mining. Of these rude implements 
of war the most fomiiduble was made 
by fastening the blade of a scythe erect 
on a strong pole.t The tithing men of 
the country round Taunton and Bridge- 
water received orders to search every¬ 
where for scythes and to bring all that 
could be found to the camp. It was 
impossible, however, even with the help 
of these contrivances, to supply the 
demand; and great numbers who were 
desirous tu enlist were sent away.J 

The foot were divided into six regi¬ 
ments. Many of the men hud been in 
the militia, and still wore their uni¬ 
forms, red and yellow. The cavalry 
were about a thousand in number; but 
most of them had only large colts, such 
aa were then bred in great herds on 
the marshes of Somersetshire for the 

■ HarL MS. 6845. 

t One of these weapons may still ^be seen in 
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purpose of supplying London Trith coach hare h^en better disciplined than most 
horses and cart horses. These animals other troops of that description.* 
were so far from being fit for any mili' In the counties more remote from 
tary purpose that they had not yet Somersetshire the supporters of the 
learned to obey tho bridle, and became throne were on the alert. The militia 
ungovernable as soon as they heard a of Sussex b^gan to march westward, 
fired or a drum beaten. A small under the command of Eichard, Lord 
body guard of forty young men, well Lumley, who, though he had lately 
urmed undmounted at theirowncharge, been converted fi’om tho Roman Catho- 
attended Monmouth. The people of lie religion, was still firm in his alJe- 
Bridgewater, who were enriched by a giance to a Roman Catholic king, 
thriring coast trade, furnished him with James Bertie, Earl of Abingdon, called 
a small sum of money.* out the army of Oxfordshire. John 

All this time the forces of the govern- FeU, tBishop of Oxford, who was also 
ment were fast assembling. On Dean of Christchurch, summoned tho 
iionru7 the west of the rebel army Albe- undergraduates of his University to 
Imxm’ert uiarle Still kept together ft large take arms for tho crown. The gowns- 
n>*ppoie body of Devonshire militia. On men crowded to give in their names. 

' ™' the east,the trainbands of Wilt- Christchurchalonefurnishednearahun- 
.‘•lilrc had mustered under the command dred pikeraen and musketeers. ’ Young 
of Thomas Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, noblemen and gentlemen commoners 
Outhenorth east, Henry Somerset, Duke acted as officers; and the eldest son of 
of Beaufort, was inarms. The power the Lord Lieutenant was Colonel.f 
of Beaufort bore some faint resemblance But it was chiefly on the regular 

to that of the great baron.s of the fif- troops that tho King relied. Churchill 
I centh century. He was President of had been sent westward with the Blues ; 
Wales and Lord Lieutenant of four and Feversham was following with all 
English counties. His official tours the forces that could he spared from 
lUroughthe extensive region in which! the neighbourhood of London. A 
he reprcseiitf'd the majesty of the throne"^ courier had started for Holland with a 
■were scarcely inferior in pomp to royal letter directing Skelton instantly to 
progresses. His household at Bad- request that the three English regi- 
minton was regulated after the fashion ments in the Dutch service might be 
of an earlier generation, Tho land io sent to the Thames. When the re- 
a great extent round his pleasure quest was made, the party hostile to 
grounds "was in bis own hands ; and the the House of Orange, headed by the de- 
labourers who cultivated it formed part puties of Amsterdam, again tried to 
of his family. Nine tables wore every cause delay. But the energy of Wil- 
ilay spread under his roof for two hun- liam; who had almost as much at stake 
dred persons. A crowd of gentlemen as James, and who saw Monmouth’s 
and pages were under the orders of the progress with serious uneasiness, bore 
stewanl. A whole troop of cavalry down opposition; and in a few days 
obeyed the master of tho horse. The the troops 8ailed,| The three Scotch 
fiime of the kitchen, the cellar, the regiments were already in England, 
kennel, and the stables was spread over They had. arrived at Gravesend in ex- 
all England. The gentry, many miles cellent condition, and James had re- 
ivjund, were proud of the magnificence viewed them on Blackbeath. He 
of their great neighbour, and were at repeatedly declared to the Dutch Am- 
the same Lime charmed by his affability 

and good nature. He was a zealous > North’s Life of Griiildfoid, 132 . Acoouuts 


Cavalier of the old school. At this crisis, 
therefore, he used his whole influence 
and authority in support of the crown, 
and occupied Bristol with the train¬ 
bands of Gloucestershire, who seem to 


of Beaufort's progress through Wales and the 
neighbouring counties are In the London Ga¬ 
zettes of July 1694. Letter of Beaufort to 
Clarendon, June 19. 168d. 

t Bishop Fell to Clarendon, Jane 20.; Ab- 
lilgden to Clarendon, Juns 20.25, 29. 1686; 
Lfoisdowne MS. 84S, 
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bassador that he had uerer iu his life 
seen finer or better disciplined soldiers, 
and expressed the irarnjest gratitude 
to the Prince of Orange and the States 
for so valuable and seasonable a rein- 
iiprcement. This satisfaction, however, 
was not unmixed. ExcelkMitly as the 
men went through their drill, they 
wore not untainted with Dutch politics 
and Dutch divinity. One of them was 
shot and another flogged for drinking 
the Duke of Monmouth’s health. It was 
therefore not thought advisable to place 
them in the post of danger. ThPy were 
kept in the neighbourhood of London 
till the end of the campaign. But their 
arrival enabled the King to send to the 
West some infantry which would other¬ 
wise b'l'Ve been wanted in the capilal.* 

While the governmont was thus pre¬ 
paring for a conflict with the rebels 
in the field, precautions of ii ditfereut 
kind were not neglected. In London 
alone tw'o hundred of tho.se persons 
who w'tTo thought mo.st likely to he at 
tho head of a Wliig movement were 
arrested. Among the prisoners were 
some merchants of great note. Every 
man who was obnoxious to the Court, 
went in fear. A general gloom over¬ 
hung the capital. Business languished 
on tho Exchange; and the theatres 
were so generally deserted, that a new 
opera, written by Dryden, and set nff“ 
by decorations of unprecedented mag¬ 
nificence, was withdi'awn, because the 
receipts would not cover the expenses 
of the performance.t The magistrates 
and clergy were everywhere active. The 
Dissenters were everywhere closely ob¬ 
served. In Cbeshiro and Sliropshire a 
fierce persecution raged: in Northamp¬ 
tonshire arrests were numerous; and 
the gaol of Oxford was crowded with 
prisoners. No Puritan divine, how¬ 
ever moderato his opinion.'!, however 
guarded his conduct, could feel any con- 
fldencp that he should not be tom from 
his family and flung into a dungeon. J 

• Tan Cittore, July |3-, 1085 ; 

Avaux Nog. July ; London Gazette, 
July C. 

t Barillcm, July 16S5 ; Scott’s preface to 
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Meanwhile Monmouth advanced 
from Bridgewater, haras.sed through 
the whole march by Churchill, who ap¬ 
pears to have done all that, ^th a 
handful of men, it was po.ssible for a 
bnive and skilful officer to effect. Tho 
rebel army, much annoyed both by the 
enemy and by a hea^■y fall of rain, 
halted in'thB evening of the twenty- 
second of June at Glastonbury. The 
houses of the little town did not affonl 
shelter for so large a force. Some of 
the troops were therefore quartered in 
tho churches, and others lighted tln-ir 
fires among the venerable ruins of the 
Abbey, once tho wealthiest religious 
hnusp in our island. From Glaston¬ 
bury the Duke marched to Wells, and 
from AVclls to Shepton Mallet* 

Hitherto ho seems to have wandered 
from place to place with no 
otlier object than that of col- »ien 
lecting troops. It was now 
neces,'!ary for him to form some plan 
of military operations. Hisfirst scheme 
was to seize Bristol. Many of the eliief 
inhabitants of that important place 
were Whigs. One of the ramifications 
of the Whig plot had extended thit?)er. 
The garrison consisted only of the 
Glouccster.shiro trainbands. If Benu- 
fort and his rustic followers could be 
overpowered before the regular troop.s 
arrived, the rebels would at once find 
themselves possessed of ample pecuniary 
resoiLirce.s: the credit of Monmouth’s 
arms would be raised; and his friends 
throughout the kingdom would be en¬ 
couraged to declare themselves. Bris¬ 
tol had fortifications which, on the north 
of the Avon towards Gloucestershire, 
were weak, but on the south towards 
Somersetshire were much stronger. It 
was therefore determined that the at¬ 
tack should be made on the Gloucester¬ 
shire side. But for this purpose it was 
necessary to take a circuitou.s route, 
and tu' cross the Avon at Heynsham. 
The bridge at Keynsham had been 
partly demolished by the militia, and 
was at present impassable. A detaeli- 
ment was therefore sent forward to 
make the necessary repairs. Tho other 

* Lonrlon Gazstte, Jane 22. and June 2-'. 
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troops followed more slowly, and on the 
crening; of the twenty-fourth of June 
halted for repose at Pensford. At 
Pen.cfqrd they were only fire miles from 
the Somersetshire side of Bristol; but 
the Gioueestershire side, which could 
be reached only by going round through 
Keynsham, was distant a long day's 
march.* 

That night was one of great tumult 
and expectation in Bristol. The par¬ 
tisans of Monmouth knew that he was 
almost within eight of their city, and 
imagined that ho would bo among thera 
before daybreak. About an hour after 
sunset a merchantman lying at the 
quay took fire. Sucli an occurrence, in 
a port crowded with shipping, could 
not but excite great alarm,. The whole 
river ■was in commotion. The streets 
were crowded. Seditious cries w'ere 
heard amidst the darkness and confu¬ 
sion. It was afterwards asserted, both 
by Whig'S and by Tories, that the fire 
had been kindled by tho friends of 
Monmouth, in the hope that the train¬ 
bands would be busied in preventing 
the conllagration from spreading, and 
tlijft in the meantime the rebel army 
would make a bold pu.^h, an d woul d enter 
the city on th»‘ Somersetshire side. If 
such was the design of the incendiarie.s 
it completely failed. Beaufort, instead 
of sending his men to the quay, kept 
them all night drawn up under arms 
round the beautiful church of St. Maiy’ 
Redcliff. DU the south of the Avon. 
He would see Bristol burned down, he 
said, nay, he would bum it down him¬ 
self, rather than that it should be occu¬ 
pied by traitors. He was able, with 
the help of some regular cuivalry which 
had joined him from Chippenham a few 
hours before, to prevent an insurrection. 
It might perhaps Lave been beyond his 
power at once to overawe the malcon¬ 
tents within the walls and to repel an 
attack from without; but no such at¬ 
tack was made. The fire, which caused 
eo much commotiou at Bristol, was 
distinctly seen at Pensford. Monmouth, 
however, did not think it expedient to 
change his plan. He remained quiet 
till sunrise, and then marched to Keyn- 

• Wade’s Confession. 


sham. There he found the bridge re¬ 
paired. He determined to let his 
army rest during tho afternoon, and, 
ns soon as night came, to proceed to 
Bristol.* 

But it was too late. The King’s 
forces were now near at hand. Colonel 
Oglethorpe, at the head of about a hun¬ 
dred men of the Life Guards, dashed 
into Keynsham, scattered two troops 
of rebel horso which ventured to op¬ 
pose him, and retired Eifter inflicting 
much injury and suffering little. In 
these • circumstances it was Horeiin 
thought necessary lo relinquish tVJtd" 
the design on Bristobf 

But what was to be donn? Sevoral 
schemes were propo.sed and discussed. 
It was suggested that Monmouth might 
hasten to Gloucester, might cross tho 
Severn there, might break down the 
bridge behind him, and with his right 
flank protected by the river, might 
march through Worcestershire into 
Shropshire and Cheshire. He had for¬ 
merly made a progress through tlioso 
counties, und had- been received thero 
with a.s much enthusiasm as in Somer- 
,setshire and Devonshire. His pre¬ 
sence might revive the zeal of his old 
friends; and his army might in a fe'w 
days be swollen to double its present 
numbers. 

On full ronsidiTation, however, it ap¬ 
peared that this })laii, though specious, 
was impracticable. The rebels were 
ill shod for such work as tliey had 
lately undergone, and were exhausted 
by toiling, day after day, through deep 
mud under heavy rain. Harassed and 
impeded as they would be at every 
stage by the enemy’s cavalry, they could 
not hope to reach Gloucester ■with¬ 
out being overtaken by the main 
body of tho royal troops, and forced 
to a general action under every dis¬ 
advantage. 

Then it was proposed to enter Wilt¬ 
shire. Persons who professed to know 
that count}’well assured the Duke, that 
he would be j oined there by such strong 

■ Wa^lo’fi Confe.wion; OUinixon, 708, V 
Rarl. MS. 684.'>.; CharffB of Jeffreys to the 
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+ Ixindon Gazctlo, June 20. 1695 ; Wade’s 
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TRinforcements as ■w'ould make it safe 
for him to give battle.*^ 

Hb took this advice, and turned to¬ 
wards Wiltshire. He first summoned 
Bath. But Bath was strongly gar¬ 
risoned for the Ejng; and Feversham 
was fast approaching. The rebels, 
therefore, made no attempt on the 
walls, but hastened to Philip’s Norton, 
where they halted on the evening of 
the twenty-sixth of June. 

Feversham followed them thither. 
Early on the morning of the twenty- 
seventh they were alarmed biddings 
that he was close at hand. They got 
into order, and lined the hedges lead¬ 
ing to the town. 

The advanced guard of the royal 
army soon appeared. It consisted of 
^bout five hundred men, commanded 
by the Duke of Gbafton, a youth of 
bold spirit and rough manners, who 
was probably eager to show that he 
had no share in the disloyal schemes 
•of his half brother. Grafton soon found 
himself .in a deep lane with fences on 
both sides of him, from which a galling 
fire of musketry was kept up. Still he 
pushed boldly on till he came to thj 
entrance of Philip’s Norton. 
■JfiTiliJ’i There his way was crossed by 
Notion, barricade, from which a third 
fire met him full in front. His men 
now lost heart, and made the best of 
their way back. Before they got out 
'Of the lane more than a hundred of 
them had been killed or wounded. 
Grafton’s retreat was intercepted by 
some of the rebel cavalry: but he cut 
bis way gallantly through them, and 
came off safe.f 

The advanced guard, thus repulsed, 
fell back on the main body of the royal 
forces. The two armies were now face 
to face ; and ii few shots were exchanged 
that did little or no execution. Neither 
side was impatient to come to action. 
Feversham did not wish to fight till 
his artillery came up, and feU back to 
Bradfoini. Monmouth, as soon as the 
night closed in, quitted his position, 
marched southwo^ and by daybreak 


arrived at Frome, where he hoped to 
find reinforcements. 

Frome was as zealous in his cause 
as either Taunton or Bridgewater, but 
could do nothing to serve him. There 
had .been a rising a few days before; 
and Monmouth’s Declaration had been 
posted up in the market place. But 
the news of this movement had been 
carried to the Earl of Pembroke, who 
lay at no great distance with the 
Wiltshire militia. He had instantly 
marched to Frome, had routed a mob 
of rustics who, with scythes and pitch- 
forks, attempted to oppose him, had 
entered the town and had disarmed the 
inhabitants. No weapons, therefore, 
were left there; nor was Monmouth 
able to furnish any.* 

The rebel army was in evU case. 
The march of the preceding Dcipnrd- 
night had been wearisome. 

The rain had fallen in tor- rn^ath. 
rents; and the roads had become mere 
quagmires. Nothing was heard of the 
promised succours from Wiltshire. On e 
messenger brought news that Argyle’s 
forces had been dispersed in Scotland. 
Another reported that Feversham, hav¬ 
ing been joined by his artillery, was 
about to advance. Monmouth under¬ 
stood war too well not to know that 
his followers, with all their courage 
and all their zeal, were no match for 
regular soldiers. He had till lately 
flattered himself with the hope that 
some of those regiments which he had 
formerly commanded would pass over 
to his standard: but that hope he was 
now compelled to relinqui.sh. His heart 
failed him. He could scarcely muster 
firmness enough to give orders. In his 
misery he complained bitterly of tha 
evil counsellors who had induced him 
to quit his happy retreat in Brabant. 
Against Wildman in particular he broke 
forth into violent imprecations.f And 
now an ignominious thought rose in 
his weak and agitated mind. He would 
leave to the mercy of the government 
the thousands who had, at hia call and 
for his sake, abandoned their quiet 
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fields and dwellings. He would steal On Thursday, the second of July, 
aw'ay with his cliipf officers, would gain Monmouth again entered He 
some seaport before hia flight was sus- Bridgewater, in circumstances 

pected, would escape to the Continent, far less cheering than those in 
and would forget his ambition and bis which he had marched thence ten days 
shame in the arms of Lady "Wentworth, before. The reinforcement which he 
He seriously discussed tliis scheme found there whs inconsiderable. The 
with his leading advisers. Some of royal army was close upon him. At 
them, trembling for theirnecks, listened one moment bethought of fortifying the 
to it with approbation: but Grey, who, town; and hundreds of labourers were 
by the admission of his detractors, summoned to dig trenches and throw 
was intrepid everywhere except where up mounds. Then his mind recurred 
BW'ords were clashing and guns going to the plan of marching into Cheshire, 
off around him. opposed the dastardly a plan ^hich he had rejected as im* 
proposition with great ardour, and im- practicable w'hen he was at Keynsham, 
plored the Duke to faco every danger and which assuredly was not moru 
rather than requite with ingratitude practicable now that he was at Bridge- 
and treachery tfie devoted attachment water.* 

of tho Western peasantry.* While he w’as thus wavering between 

The scheme of flight was abandoned: projects equally hopeless, the ^ 
hut it was not now easy to form any King’s forces came in sight. «nny «u. 
plan for a campaign. To advance to- They consisted of about two 
wards London would have been mad- thousand five hundred regular 
ness; for the road lay right across troops, and of about fifteen hundred of 
Salisbury Plain; and on that vast open tho Wiltshire militia. Early on tho 
space regular troop.s, and above all morning of Sunday, the fifth of July, 
regular cavalry, would have acted with they left Somerton, and pitcHed their 
every advantage against undisciplined tents that day about three miles from 
At this juncture a report reached Bridgew^ater, on the plain of Sedgo- 
the camp that tlie rustics of the marshes oor. 

near Axbridge had risen in defence of Doctor Peter Mew’, Bishop of Win- 
tho Protestant religion, liad armed chester, accompanied them. This prelato 
themselves with flails, bludgeons, and had in his youth borne arms for Charles 
pitchforks, and were assembling by the First against the Parliament, 
thousands at Bridgewater. Monmouth Neither his years nor his profession 
determined to return thither, and to liad wholly extinguished his martial 
strengthen himself with these new ardour; and he probably thought that 
allie.s.t the appearance of a father of the Pro- 

The rebels accordingly proceeded to testoiit Church in the King's camp 
Wells, and arrived there in no amiable might confirm tho loyalty of some 
temper. They were, with few excep- honest men who were wavering between 
tions, hostile to Prelacy; and they their horror of Popery’and their horror 
showed their hostility in a way very'’ of rebellion. 

little to their honour. They not only The steeple of the parish church of 
tore the lead from the roof of the mag- Bridgewater is said to be the loftiest in 
uificeiit cathedral to make bullets, an Somersetshire, and commands a wide 
act for which they might fairly plead view over the surrounding country, 
the. necessities of war, but wantonly Monmouth, accompanied by some of 
defaced the ornaments of the building, his officers, went up to the top of the 
Grey with difficulty preserved the altar square tower from which the spire as- 
from the insults of some ruffiiins who cends, and observed through a telescopo 
wishedtocarousearoundit, bytakinghis the position of the enemy. Bmeath 
stand before it with hie sword drawn.| him Jay a flat expanse, now rich with 
• Wade’s Confeasion; Eachard, iii. 760. comfields and apple trees, but then, as 
t Wade's Confession. 

J London Gazette, Jnly G. 16S5 ; Tan Clt- , Confe«ion. 

tm, Oldmixon, 703. 
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its name imports, for the most part a At a greater distance from Bridge- 
dreary mQi^s. When the rains were water lies the village of Middlezoy. In 
heavy, and' the Parret and its tributary tliat village and its neighbourhood, the 
streams rose above their banks, this. Wiltshire militia were quartered, under 
tnact was often flooded. It was indeed the command of Pembroke. 


anciently a part of that great swampi^ 
which is renowned in our early chro¬ 
nicles as having arrested the progress 
of two successive races of invaders, which 
long protected the Celts against the 
aggressions of the kings of Wessex, and 
which sheltered Alfred from the pursuit 
of the Danes. In those remote times 
this region could be traversed cmly in 
boats. It was a vast pool, wherein 
were scattered many islets of shifting 
and treacherous soil, overhung with 
rank jungle, and swarming with deer 
and wild swino. Even in the days of 
the Tudors, the traveller whose journey 
lay from Ilchester to Bridgewater was 
forced to make a circuit of several miles 
in order to avoid the waters. When 
Monmouth looked upon Sedgemoor, it 
bad been piirtially reclaimed by art, and 
was intersected by many deep and wide 
IrenchcB Vhich, in that country, are 
called rhinos. In the midst of the moor 
rose, clustering round the towers of 
churches, a few villages, of which the 
names seem to indicate that they once 
were surrounded by waves. In one of 
these villages, called Weaton Zoyland, 
the royal cavalry lay; and J'eversham 
had fixed liis head quarters there. 
Many persons stiU living liave seen the 
daughter of the servant girl who waited 
on him that day at table; and a large 
dish of Persian wars, which was set 
before him, is still carefully preserved 
in the neighbourhood. It i.s to be ob- 
HfiTved that the population of Somerset¬ 
shire dot^s not, lilco that of the manu¬ 
facturing districts, consist of emigrants 
from distant places. It is by no means 
unusual to find fEirmsrs who cultivate 
the aanie land which their ancestors cul¬ 
tivated when the Plantagenets reigned 
in England. The Somersetshire tra¬ 
ditions arc, therefore, of no small value 
to a historian.* 

• Mutt, West. Flor. Hist. a.d. 780 ; MS. 
Chronicle quoted by Mr. Sharon TDraer in the 
History uf the An^D-Saxun.s, book IV. chap, 
xix.; Drayton's Polyolbion, iii.; LclanJ’a 
Itinerary; Qldmixon, 70S. OlJmlxon was 
then at Bridgnwatar, and probably saw the 


On the open moor, not far from 
Chedzoy, were encamped several bat¬ 
talions of regular infantry. Monmouth 
looked gloomily on them. He could 
not but remember how, a few years 
before, he had, at the head of a column 
composed of some of those very men, 
driven before him in confusion the 
fierce enthusiasts who defended Both- 
well Bridge. He could distinguish 
among the hostile ranks tliat gallant 
hand which was then called, from the 
name of its Colonel, Dumbarton’s regi¬ 
ment, but which hns long been known 
as the first of the line, and which, in 
all the four quarters of the world, has 
nobly supported its early reputation. 
“I know those men,” said Monmouth; 
” they will fight. If I had hut them, 
all would go well !”* 

Yet the aspect of the enemy was not 
altogether discouraging. The three 
divisions of the royal army lay for 
apart from one another. There was ^n 
'appearance of negligence and of relaxed 
discipline in all their movements. It 
was reported that they were drinldng 
themselves drunk with thi> Zoyland 
cider. The incapacity of Feversham, 
who commandedin chief, was notorious. 
Even at this momentous crisis h o thought 
only of eating and sleeping. Churchill 
was indeed a captain equal to tasks fer 
more arduous than that of scattering a 
crowd of ill armed and ill trained pea¬ 
sants. But the genius, which, at :i later 
period, humbled six Marshals of France, 
was not now in its proper place. Fs'ver- 
sham told Churchill little, and gave 
him no encouragement to offer any sug¬ 
gestion. The lieutenant, conscious of 
superior abilities and science, impatient 
of the control of a chief whom he de¬ 
spised, and trembling for the fate uf tho 
army, nevertheless preserved his charac¬ 
teristic selfcommajid, and dissembled 

Duke on tho chnroh tower. The fliah men¬ 
tioned in the text is the property of Mr. 
Stradling, who has taken laudable pains to 
preserve the r«Ucs and tradltlona of the Wee- 
tern insurrectiDn. 

^ Oldmixon, 7D8. 
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Ilia feelings so well that Feversham 
praised his aubmiasive alacrity, and 
promised to report it to the King.* 

Monmouth, having obsetred. the dis¬ 
position of the royal forces, and bavini 
been apprised of the state in whicl 
they were, conceived that a night at¬ 
tack. might be attended with success. 
He re.solvcd to run the hazard, and 
preparationH were instantly made. 

It was Sunday; and his followers, 
who had, for the most pjirt., been 
brought up after the Puritan fashion, 
}i;L.ssed a great part of the day in 
ridigious eiercisps. The Castlo Field, 
in which tlio army was encamped, pre¬ 
sented a sppctaclo such as, since the 
<lisl)auding of Cromwell's soldiers, 
England liad never seen. The dissent¬ 
ing preachers who had taken arms 
agiiin.st Popery, and some of whom had 
probably fought in the great civil w’ar, 
prayed and preached in red coats and 
huge jackboots, with swords by their 
sides. Fprgu.son was one of tho.se who 
liarangued. He took fur his text the 
awful impri’cation by which the Israel¬ 
ites who dwelt beyond Jordan cleared 
themselves from the charge ignorantly 
bj*ought against them by their bretliren 
on tlio other side of the river. “The 
liord God of Gods, the Lord God of 
Gods, he knowpth ; and Israel he shall 
know. If it be in rebellion, or if in 
transgression against the Lord, save us 
not this day.” t 

That an attack was to be made under 
rover of the night was no secret in 
I’ridgcwater. The town whs full of 
women, who had repaired thither by 
luindrods from the surroimding region, 
to .‘'ee their Imsbands, .sou.s, lovers, and 
brothers once more. There were many 
sad partings that day; and many parted 
never to meet again.J The report of 
the intended attack came to the ears of 
:i young girl who was zealous for the 
King. Though of modest character, 
she had the courage to resolve that she 
would herself bear the intelligence to 
Feversham. She stole out of Bridge- 
water, and made her way to the royal 

* Churchii] to Clarendon, July 4. 1685. 

t Oldmixpii, 703 ; Observetor, Aug. 1.1685. 

4 Paschall'8 Nanutlre in Heywood’s Ap¬ 
pendix. 


camp. But that camp was not a place 
where female innocence could be safe. 
Even the officers, despising alike the 
irregular force to which they were op¬ 
posed, and the negligent general who 
^mmanded them, had indulged largely 
131 wine, and were ready for any eice.s3 
of licentiousness and cruelty. One of 
them seized the unhappy maiden, re¬ 
fused to listen to her errand, and 
brutally outraged her. She fled in 
agonies of rage and shame, leaving the 
wicked army to its doom.* 

And^ now the time for tho great 
hazard drew near. The night was not 
ill suited for such an enterprise. TJio 
moon was indeed at the full, and the 
northern streamf'rs were shining bril¬ 
liantly. But the marsh fog lay so 
thick on Sedgemoor that no object 
could be discerned there at the distance 
□f fifty piicBS.f 

Tho clock struck eleven; and the 
Duke with hia body guard rode out of 
the Castle. He was not in the frame 
of mind which befits one who is about 
to .strike a decisive blow, 

The very children who pressed 3^0*^° 
to see liim pass observed, and 
dong remembered, that his look was 
sad and full of evil augury. His 
army marched by a circuitous path, 
n ar six miles in length, towards the 
royal encampment on Sedgemoor. Port 
of the route is to this day called War 
Lane. The foot wore led by Monmouth 
himself The horse were confided to 
Grey, in spite of the remonstrances of 
some who remembered the mishap at 
Bridport. Orders were given that strict 
silence should be preserved, that no 

• Keimet, ed. 171&, iii. 432. I am farced to 
believe that this lamentable story iatruB. The 
Bishop declorca that it was conuxuiiiicatied to 
him in the year 1710 by a bravo officer of the 
Blaca, who had fouftht at Sedgemoor, and who 
hod himself aeon tlm poor (^1 dep^ In on 
agony of Uistreas. 

t Narrativeof on officerofthDHorseGnarrl.a 
in Rennet, ed. 171P, ill. 432. ; M8. Joumiil of 
the 'Western Eeb^on, kept by Mr. Edward 
Dummer; Drydra's Hind and Panther, part 
II. The lines of Dryden are remarkable ;— 

" 8oeh w<r« th» tiinmpbi of th« ikj 

For Juuet'i l(U« naclurDBl vioiory, 

The pleSfie of hli almlKhiy^ pstron'o iove, 

Th« flrvworlH wbl[rb hie aoir*k rMSe 
I MOW iDjwir tho lamhcnl floor liffht 
GUtt the brown horror And dJepfll tho n1||hL 
The Tj ei im g rr with ipepd tho Lldlnp h«^ 

Nrvo which three Uboarlng oadiisofl did reaton | 

But bcmrni*i ovo Nuoiioj wImI befor*.** 
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drum Bhould be beaten, and no shot till his progress -was iinexpectedlj 
fired. The word by which the insur- arrested by the Sussex Rhine. On the 
gents were to recognise one another in opposite side of the ditch the King’sfoot 
the darkness was Soho. It had doubt- were hastily forming in order of battle, 
leas been selected in allusion to Soho For whom are you?’' called out an 
Fields in London, where their leader’s^filcer of the Foot Guards. “Fur the 
palace stood.* nting,” replied a voice from the ranks 

At about one in the morning of of the rebel cavalry. “For which 
Monday the sixth of July, the rebels King?" was then demanded. The 
were on the open moor. But between answer was a shout of “ King Mon- 
them and the enemy lay three broad mouth,” mingled with the war cry, 
rhines filled with water and soft mud. which forty years before had been in- 


Two of these, CEiUed the Black Ditch 
and the Langmoor Ehiue, Moni);^outh 
knew that he must pass. But, strange 
to say, the existence of a trench, called 
the Buasex Rhine, which immediately 
covered the royal encampment, had 
not been mentionsd to him by any of 
his scouts. 

The wains which carried the ammu¬ 
nition remained at the entrance of the 
moor. The horse and foot, in a long 
narrow column, passed the Black Ditch 
by a cai^seway. There was a similar 
causeway across the Langmoor Rhine: 
but the guide, in the fog, missed his 
way. There was some delay and some 
tumult before the error could be recti¬ 
fied. Atlengththepassage was effected: 
but, in the confusion, a pistol went off. 
Some men of the Horse Guards, who 
were on watch, heard the report, and 
perceived that a great multitude was 
advancing through the mist They 
fired their carbines, and galloped off in 
different directions to give the alarm. 
Some hastened to Weston 2^yland, 
where the cavalry lay. One tioo^r 
spurred to the encampment of the in¬ 
fantry, and cried out vehemently that 
the enemy was at hand. The drums 
of Dumbarton's regiment beat to arms; 
and the men got fast into their ranks. 
It was time; for Monmouth was al¬ 
ready drawing up his army for action. 
He ordered <3fe€y to lead the way with 
ths cavalry, and followed himself at the 
head of the infantry. Grey pushed on 

• It has been said by aeveni writers, and 
among tiism by Pennant, that the district in 
London oalled Soho derirod Its name from the 
WB^word of Monmouth’s army at B^ge- 
moor. MentioD of Soho Fields will be found 
in inany books printed before the Western 
insurrration; for example, In Chamberlayne's 
State of England, 1684. - 


scribed on the colours of the parlia¬ 
mentary regiments, “God with us." 
The royal troops instantly fired such a 
volley of musketry as sent the rebel 
horse flying in all directions. The 
world agreed to ascribe this ignominious 
route to Grey’s pusillanimity. Yet it 
is by no means clear that Churchill 
would have succeeded better at the 
head of men who had never before 
handled arms on horseback, and whose 
horses were unused, not only to stand 
fire, but to obey the rein. 

A few minutes after the Duke’s horse 
had dispersed themselves over the moor, 
his infantry came up running fast, and 
guided through the gloom by the lighted 
matches of Dumbarton’s regiment. 

Monmouth was startled by finding 
that a broad and profound trench lay 
between him and the camp which he 
had hoped to surprise. The insurgents 
halted on the edge of the rhine, and 
fired. Part of the royal infantry on 
the opposite bank returned the fire. 
During three quarters of an hour the 
roar of the mudketry was incessant. 
The Somersetshire peasants behaved 
themselves as if they had been veteran 
soldiers, save only that they levelled 
their pieces too high. 

But now the other divisions of the 
royal army were in motion. The Life 
Guards and Blues came pricking fast 
from Weston Zoyland, and scattered 
in an instant some of Grey’s horse, 
who had attempted to rally. The 
frgitives spread a panic among their 
comrades in the rear, who had charge 
of the ammunition. The waggoners 
drove off at full speed, and never stop¬ 
ped till they were many miles from 
the field of battle. Monmouth bad 
hitherto done his part like a stout and 
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able warrior. He had been seen on 
foot, pike in hand, encouraging his 
infantry by voice and by example. 
Hut he was too well acquainted with 
military affaii^ not to know tliat all 
was over. His nion liad lost the ad¬ 
vantage which surprise and darkness 
liad given them. They were deserted 
by the horse and by the ammuni¬ 
tion waggons. The King’s forces 
were now united and in good order, 
rcvershain had been awakened by the 
firing, had got out of bed, had adjusted 
his cravat, had looked at himself well 
ill the glass, and had come to see what 
liis men were doing. JMeanwhile^ what 
was of niucli more importance, Churchill 
had rapidl}' made an cntircl}' new dis¬ 
position of the royal infantry. The 
day was about tq break. The event 
of a conflict on an open plain, by broad 
sunliglit, could not be doubtful. Yet 
Monmouth should have felt that it was 
nut for him to fly, while thousands 
whom affection fur him had liurried 
to destruction were still fighting man¬ 
fully in liis cause. But vain hopes and 
tlic intense low of life prevailed. He 
Sd.w that if he t.irried the royal cavaliy 
would soon intiTi’ept his retr'at. He 
inounted and rude from the field. 

Yuc his foot, tkuugU deserted, made 
a gallant stand. The Life Guards 
attacked them on the right, the Bines 
lui the left: but the Somersetshire 
ilowii.s. with their scythes and tlic but 
ends of their mu,ski ts, faced the royal 
horsB like old soldiers. Oglpthorj)e 
made a vigorous attempt to break 
them and was manfully ropulsKl. 
ISuTsfield, a brave Irish officer, who.se 
name afterwards obtained a melancholy 
ci'lebrity, charged on the other flank. 
Jlis iiu'U were beaten back. He was 
liimsidf sti-uek to the ground, and lay 
for a time as one dead. But the 
struggle of the liardy rustics could not 
last. Their powder and ball were 
spent, f/ries were heard of “ Ammuni¬ 
tion! for God’s sake ammunition!” 
But no ammunition was at hand. And 
now the King’.s artillery came up. It 
had been posted half«i mile off, on the 
liigh road from Weston Zoylaud to 
Bridgewater, defective were then 
the appointments of an English army 

YOI. L 


that there would have been mn-h diffi¬ 
culty in dragging the great guns to 
the place where the battle wa.'^ rairing, 
had not the Bi.shop of Winrhestur 
offered his coach hor.ses and traces for 
tile purpose. Thi.s interfercnco of a 
Christian prelate in a matter of blnnd 
has, with strange inconsisteney, been 
condemned by some Whig writers who 
can see nothing criminal in the conduct 
of the numerous Puritan ministers 
then in arms against the government. 
Even when Ihegunshad arrived, there 
was su«h a want of gunners tliat a 
sergeant of Dumbarton’s regiment was 
forced to take on’Kim.'jplf the manage¬ 
ment of several pieces.* The pannon, 
however, though ill served, brought 
the engagement to a speedv close. T)io 
pikes of the rebel battalions began to 
shake: the ranks broke; the King’s 
cavalry charged again, and bore down 
everything before them; the King’s 
infantry camejK)uring across the ditcli. 
Even in that extremity the Mendip 
miners stood bravely to their arms, 
and sold their lives dearly. But the 
rout was ill a few minutes eoraplpte. 
Three hundred of the soldiers had 
open killed or wounded. Of the rebels 
more than a thousand lay dead on the 
moor.f 

• Thsre is a warrant of Jamra dirccdtiff 
that forty potmde ehoiild tm paid to S<-rgi-iiiic 
Weema, of Dumbarton's regiment, “ ior ^rocnl 
service in the aotlon at Bedgenionr In flrlntr 
the ^ns the rebels."—Hlsiori- 

c.al Ket»rd of the First or Royal Regiment of 
Foot. 

t James the Second's account of the battle 
of SedgemooT in J.ord Hardwicke’s Stato 
Papers; Wade’s Clonfitssion ; FergiuKin’s MS. 
Xarrative in Eaclianl, lii. 7(!H. ; NairatiTe of 
an offIrtT of the Horae C+narfls in Kennet. ed, 
nitt, ill. 432.; London Gazetto, July 9. IflU ; 
rMJiiii:«on. 7(»3. ; P».«‘hair8 Karrali've; Bur- 
ni;t, i. ; tvelyn’s Diary, July 0.; Van 
Cittera, July, ; Earillon, July ; llprOH- 
by’8 Memoirs; the Duke of Buckinghatn’s 
Pattle of Sedgemoor, a Faroe; MS. Journal nr 
the Western Rebellion, kept by Mr. Edwar l 
Dummer, then een'ing in the train of artil¬ 
lery employed by His Majesty far the t'lip- 
preaslon of the aamp. The last mentlf»ni*d 
manuscript is in the Pepysian library, and is 
of the greatest value, not on arwunt of the 
narrative;, w’hieh contain* little that is 
romarkabte, but nn accounc of the plans, 
which ezhlMt the battle in four or five dif¬ 
ferent stogee. 

" The history of a battle,” says the greatest 
of living ” is nob unlike the history 
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So ended the last fight, deseiring 
the name of. battle, that has been 
fought oa English ^und. The im¬ 
pression left on the simple inhabitants „ 
of the neighbuTirhood tths deep anal 
lasting. That impreesien, indeed, hsgt 
been frequently renewed. For eien 

of a ball. Soma Indlvidnale may reoollsct all 
the little Bvente of which the great result is 
tha battle won or lost; bnt-no Individual can 
recollect the order in whlcfc, or the exact mo¬ 
ment at which, they occurred, which makes 
.all the differsnce as to their value or import¬ 
ance.Just to show you bsw little re¬ 

liance can be placed even on Whatnare sup¬ 
posed the best ocoountfi of a battle, I mention 
tllat there are some ciromnstaBoes mentioned 

In General- '0 ocoouht ^hich did not oc- 

our as he relates them, it 1 b ImiKiRslble te 
say when each Important occurrEmce took 
place, or in what order."—Wellington Papers, 
August 6. and 17. IBIS, 

The battle oonoemlng which the Duke of 
Wellington.wrote thus wob that of Waterloo, 
fought only a few weeks before, by broad day, 
under his own vigilant and experlonoed eye. 
Mliat, then, must be the ^fflcmlty of compil¬ 
ing from twelve or thirteen natTatlvea an ac¬ 
count of a battle fought more than a hundred 
and airty years ago in such darkness that not 
a man of those engaged could see fifty paces 
before him ? The diiflcultT' la aggravated by 
the circumstance that those witnesses who 
had the best opportunity of knowing the 
truth were by no means Inclined to ten It. 
The paper which I have placed at the head or 
mv list of authoritiee was evidently drawn up 
with extreme partiality to Fevereham. Wade 
was writing under the dread of the halter, 
Ferguson, who was seldom scrupulous about 
the truth of his assertions, lisd on this occa¬ 
sion like Bobndll or PaasUss. Olimixon, 
who was a boy at Bridgewater when the battle- 
was fought, and pass<^ a great part of his 
subsequent Ufa there, was so much under the 
Infiuenoc of loo&l paeons that his local infor¬ 
mation was ujMiless to him. His desire to 
magnify the valour of the Somersetshire pea¬ 
sants, a valour wWch their enamlas ockaow- 
Isdgad, and which did not need to be set off 
by exaggeration and fiedon, led him to com¬ 
pose an absurd romance. The eulogy which 
BarlUon. a Fienohman aooustomed to despise 
raw levies, pronounced on the vanquished 
nrmy. is of much more value. “ Bon In&nteris 
lit fort bien. On eut de la peine 4 les rompre, 
at'I ds soldats qpmbattoiant aveo les crosses 
. dd iQousquet sbTies aoLes qu'lls avoient aa bout 
de grmnds bostons on Ueu de plaques.*' 

« "Little 1 j now to be leamsd by vlsltiiig the 
itfald of battle; ^ tbs face of the oonntry has 
besm greatly ohangod ; and the old -Bfisez 
Kh1ne,qn the banks of which thegrrat strnggla 
took plahe, has long disappeared. The Rhine 
DOW oaUMlQr that name la of later date, and 
tafc»i a dlflerout oonrse. 

1 have derived tnnoh aBsistaBoenfrom Ur. 
Roberta's aoooont of the battle. Life of Mon¬ 
mouth, oh^ zxtf. His nartatlve is In the 

mm.ln no nflr mwd bj DlBOmar’s plans. 


in our own time the plough and the 
spade have not seldom turned up 
ghastly memorials of the slaughter, 
skulls, and thighbones, and strange 
weapons made out of Implements of 
husbandly. Old peasants related very 
recently that, in their childhood, they 
were aocustomed to play on the moor 
at the fight between King James’s 
men and King Monmouth’s men, and 
that King Monmouth's meu always 
raised the -ery of Soho.* ^ 

What seems most extraordinary in 
the battle of Sedgemoor is that the 
event should have been for a moment 
doubtful, and that the rebels should 
have resisted so long. That five or six 
thousand colliers and ploughmen should 
contend during an hour with half that 
number of regular cavalry and infantry 
would now be thought a miracle. Our 
wonder will, perhaps, be diminished 
when we remember that, in the time 
of James the Second, the discipline of 
the regular army was extremely lax, 
and that, on the other hand, the pea¬ 
santry were accustiJtned to serve in the 
militia. The dififerei^e, therefore, 
between a regiment of the Foot Gufl^'da 
and a regiment of clowns just enrolled, 
though doubtless considerable, was by 
no means what it now is. MonmoulJi 
did not lead a mere mob to attack good 
soldiers. For^his followers were not 
altogether without a tincture of soldier¬ 
ship; and Feversham’s troops, when 
compared with English troops of our 
time, might Edmost be caUed a mob. 

It was four o’clock; the sun was 
rising; and the routed army came 
pouring into the streets of Bridge- 
water, The uproar, the blood, the 
^hes, the ghastly figures which sank 
down and never rose again, spread 
horror and dismay through the town. 
The pursuers, too, were dose behind. 
Those inhabitants who bad favoured 
the insuirection expected sack and 
'maasacre, and implored the protection 
of thair neighbours who professed the 
Boman Catholic religion, or had made 
tbemielvea conspicuous by Tory poli¬ 
tics ; and it is ^acknowledged by the 
bitterest of Whig historians that this 

I Imuad these tbingi from pozBuoalivliig 
close to Bedg^oor. 
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protection was kindly and genaroufily pear^ on the road leading from Bridge* 
givfn.* water to Wiston Zoyland. On each 

During that day the conquerors con- gibbet a prisoner was suspended. Foui 
Punuu of tinued to chase tlie fugitives, of the aufferers were left to rot in irons.* 
tLonboi*. Xhe neighbouring villagers Meanwhile Monmouth, accompanied 
long remembered with what a clatter by Grey, by Buyse, and by a 
of horsehoofa and what a storm of few other friends, was flying 
curses the wdiirlwind of cavalry swept from the field of battle, At 
by. Bi'fore evening five hundred Chedzoy he stopped a moment to mount 
prisoners had been crowded into a fresh horse and to hide his blue ribanc 
the parish church of Weston Zoy- and his George, He then hastened to* 
land. Eighty of them were wounded; wards the Bristol Channel. From the 
and five ei^pired wdthin the con- rising ground on the north of the field 
eecrated walls. Great numbers of of battle he saw the fiash and the 
labourers w'ere impressed for the pur- smoke of the la«t volley fired by his 
pose of burying the slain. A few, deserted foUoweMlu" Before six o’clock 
who were notorioUvsly partial to the he was twenty miles from Sedgemoor. 
vunquished side, were set apart for Some of his companions adrised him 
the hideous office of quartering the to cross the water, and to seek refuge 
captives. The tithing men of the in Wales; and this would undoubtedly 
neighbouring parishes were busied in have been his wisest caurso. He would 
setting up gibbets and providing chains, have been in Wales many hours befora 
All this while tlie bells of Weston Zoy- the news of his defeatw'as known there| 
laiidaudChedzuyrangjoyously; andthe and, in a country so wild, and so remote 
soldiers sang and rioted on the moor from the seat of government, he might 
amidst the corpses. For the farmers have remained long undiscovered. He 
of the neiglibourhood had made haste, determined, however, to push for Hamp- 
as soon as the event of the tight was shire, in the hope that he might lurk 
ku^wn, to send hogsheads of their best in the cabins of deerstealers among the 
cider as peace offi-rings to the victors.f "oaks of the New Forest, till means oi 
Feversham passed for a goodnatured conveyance to the Continent cotJd be 
Military man; but he was a foreigner, procured. He therefore, with Grey and 
eibcuduu*. ignorant of the laws and care- the German, turned to the south east, 
less of the feelings of the English. He But the way was beset with dangers, 
was accustomed to the military license The three fugitives had to traverse a 
of France, and had learned from his country in which every one already 
great kinsman, the conqueror and de- knew the event of the battle, and in 
vastator of the Palatinate, not indeed which no traveller of suspicious ap- 
liow to conquer, but how to devastate, pearnnee could escape a close scrutiny. 
A considerable number of prison ere They r5de on all day, shunning towns 
were immediately selected for execu- and villages. Nor was this so difficult 
tiou. Among them was a youth famous as it may now appear. For men then 
for his speed. Hopes were held out to living i^nld remember the time when 
him that his life would be spared if he the wild deer ranged freely throu^ a 
could run a race with one of the coUs suwession of forests from the banks of 
of the marsh. The space through which the Avon in Wiltshire to the southern 
the man kept up with the home is still coast of Hampshire.t At length, on 
marked by well-known bounds on the Oranboume Chase, the strength of the 
moor, and is about three quarters of a horses failed. They were, therefore 
mile. Feversham was not ashamed, turned loose. The ^dles and saddles 
after seeing the performance, to send were concealed. Monmouth and his 
the VTctched performer to the gallows, friends procured rustic attire, disguised 
The next day a long li|iB of gibbets ap- 

* Loofaf^ Weetem BetJ^lon; BtrsdUng's 
• OMmixop, 704. Cbilton Piiory; CHdmlzon, 704. 

t filbke'B WeBfem BebeUion ; Straffiliig’i t Aobray’a Kstoral History of WUtlUrs, 
Cbiltoa Priury. 1^. ' i 
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themselvs^ and proceed^ on foot to> 
•wards the New Forest ' They passed 
the night in the open air: but before 
morning they were surrounded on eTery 
side by toils. Lord Lumley, who lay 
at Ringwood with a strong body of the 
Sussex militia, had sent forth parties in 
every direction. Sir William Pditman, 
with the Somerset militia, had formed a 
chain of posts from the sea to the north¬ 
ern extremity of Dorset. At five in the 
morning of the seTenth, Gre}", who had 
wandered from his friends, was seized 
by two of the Sussex scouts. Hp sub¬ 
mitted to his fate with the calmness 
of one to whom shapense was more 
intolerable than despair. “ Since we 
landed,'’ he'said, “I have not had one 
comfortable meal or one quiet night.” 
It could hardly be doubted that the 
chief rebel was not far off. The pur¬ 
suers redoubled their vigilance and 
activity. The cottages scattered over 
the heathy country on the boundaries 
of Dorsetshire and Hampshire were 
strictly examined by Lumley; and 
the clown with whom Monmouth had 
changed clothes was discovered. Port- 
man Came with a strong body of horsp^, 
and foot to assist in the search. At¬ 
tention was soon drawn to a place well 
fitted to shelter fugitives. It was an 
extensive tract of hind separated by an 
enclosure from the open country, and 
din dad by numerous Ledges into small 
delds. In some of these fields the rye, 
the pease, and the oats were high 
enough to conceal a man. Others were 
overgrown with fern and bramhJea. * A 
poor woman reported that she had seen 
two strangers lurking in this covert. 
The near prospect of reward animated 
the zeal of the troops. It was agreed 
that every man who did his duty in the 
search should have a share of the pro¬ 
mised five thousand pounds. The outer 
fence was strictly guarded : the ^ace 
within Was examined with indefatigable 
diligence; •and several dogs of quick 
scent were turned out among the bushes. 
The day closed before t)ie‘ work could 
be com{dated: but careful watch was 
kept all night Thirty times the fugi¬ 
tives venthi^ to look through the outer 
hedge: bat everywhere they found a 
sentinel on the ^ert: osoe they were 


seen and fired at; they then separated^ 
and concealed themselves in different 
hiding places. 

At sunrise the next morning the 
3earchrecDmmeiiced,and5uy5e m, 
was found. He owned that he «pture. 
had parted from the Duke only a few 
hours before. The corn and copsewood 
were now beaten with more care than 
ever. At length a gaunt figure was 
discovered hidden in a ditch. The 
pursuers sprang on their prey. Some 
of them were about to fire: but Port- 
man forbade allviolence. Theprisoner’s 
dress was that of a shepherd ; hie beard, 
prematurely grey, was of several days' 
growth. He trembled greatly, end Was 
unable to speak. Even those ^o had 
often seen him were at first doubt 
whether this were truly the brilliant 
and graceful Monmouth. His pockets 
were searched by Portman, and in them 
wero found, among some raw pease 
gathered in the rage of hunger, a w’atch, 
a purse of gold, a small treatise on for¬ 
tification, an album filled with songs, 
receipts, prayer.?, and charms, and the 
George with which, many years before. 
King Charles the Second had decorated 
his favourite son. Messengers were 
instantly despatched to Whitehall w'ith 
the good news, and with the George as 
a token that the news was true. The 
prisoner was conveyed under a strong 
guard to Ringwood.* 

And all was lost; and nothing re¬ 
mained but that he should prepare to 
meet death as became one who had 
thought himself not unworthy to wear 
the erdwn of William the Conqueror 
and of Richard the Lion-hearted, of the 
hero of Cressy and of the hero of Agin- 
court. The captive might easily have 
called to mind other domestic exam¬ 
ples, still better suited to his condition. 
Within a hundred years, two sovereigns 
whose blood ran in his veins, one of 
them a delicate woman, had been placed 
ill the same situation in which he now 
stood. They had shown, in the prison 

* Account of the maDuer of taking^ the late 
Duke of MonmoutJi, pubUahad by Hie kla- 
jesty's oommand; Gazette de France, July 
1685 ; Bachard, ill. 770.; Bumet, 1. 664., 
and Bartmonth’s note; Ton Clttors,' July 

te- low- 
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and on the scaffold, virtue of which, 
in the season of prosperity, they had 
seemed incapable, and had half re¬ 
deemed great crimes and errors by en¬ 
during with Christian meekness and 
princely dignity all that victorious ene¬ 
mies could indict. Of cowardice Mon¬ 
mouth had never been accused: and, 
even had he been wanting in consti¬ 
tutional courage, it might have been 
expected that the defect would be sup¬ 
plied by priib and by despair. The 
eyes of the whole-^orld were upon him. 
The latest generations would know how, 
in that extremity, he had borne himself. 
To the brave peasants of the West he 
OM’ed it to show that they had not 
poured fortli their blood for a loader 
unworthy of their attachment. To her 
who liad sacrificed everything for his 
sake he owed it so to bear himself that, 
though she might weep for him, she 
shuuid not blush for him. It was not 
for him to lament and supplicate. His 
reason, loo, should have told him that 
lamentation and supplication would be 
unavailing. He bad done that which 
could never he forgiven. He was in 
thi grasp of one who never forgave. 

But tlie fortitude of Monmouth was 
not that highest sort of fortitude which 
is derived from reflection and froiii self- 
respect; nor had nature given.him one 
of those stout hearts from which neither 
adversity nor peril can extort any sign 
uf weakness. His courage rose and fell 
with his animal spiiits. It was sus¬ 
tained- on the field of battle by the 
excitement of action, by the hope of 
victory, by the strange influence of aym- 
pathy. All such aids were now taken 
away. The spoiled darling of the court 
and of the populace, accustomed to be 
loved and worshipped wherever he ap¬ 
peared, was now surrounded by stern 
gaolers in whose eyes he read his doom. 
Yet a few hours of gloomy seclusion, 
and he must die a violent and shameful 
death. His heart sank within him. 
Life seemed worth purchasing by any 
humiliation; nor could his mind, always 
feeble, and now dist3*acted by terror, 
perceive that humiliation must degrade, 
but could not save him. 

As soon as he reached Bingwood he 
wrote to tbs King. The letter was that 


of a man whom a craven fear had 
made insensible to shame. He 
professed in vehement terms 
his remorse for his treason. 

He affirmed that, when he promised 
his cousins at the Hague not to raise 
troubles in England, hn had fully mean t 
to ke§p his word. Unhappily he had 
afterwards been seduced from his al¬ 
legiance by some horrid people who had 
heated his mind by calumnies and mis¬ 
led him by sophistry: but now he ab¬ 
horred them: he abhorred himself. He 
begget? in piteous terms that he might 
be admitted to the royal presence. 
There was a secret which he could not 
trust to paper, a secret which lay in a 
single word, and which, if he spoke 
that word, would secure the throne 
against all danger. On the following 
day ho despatched letters, imploring 
the Queen Dowager and the Lord Trea¬ 
surer to intercede in his behalf.* 

When it was known in London how 
he had abased himself the general sur¬ 
prise was great; and no man w'as more 
amazed than Barillon, who had resided 
in England during two bloody proscrip- 
^tions, and had seen numerous victims, 
both of the Opposition and of the Court, 
submit to their fate without womanish 
entreaties and lamentations.f 

Monmouth and Orey remained at 
RinifWood two days. They 
were then cameo, up to Lon- riea rd 
don, under the guard of a large 
body of regular troops and militia. In 
the coach with the Duke was an officer 
whose orders were to stab the prisoner 
if a rescue were attempted. At every 
town along the road the trainbands of 
the neighbourhood had been mustered 
under the command of the principal 
gentry. The march lasted three days, 
and terminated at Yaoxhall, where a 
regiment, commandedb^Oeorge Legge, 
Lord Dartmouth, was in readiness to 
receive the prisoners. They were put 
on board of a state barge, and carried 

• Tba letter to the King was printed at the 
time by authority ; that to the Queen Dowagtar 
will be found in Sir H. EUls's Original Lett^; 
that to Boebeeter In the Cloreodoa Oorrea- 
poudenoe. 

t *’ On trouvB,’'dJe wrote, “fort 4rodire icy 
qn’ll ayt fait une cboae fl pea ordinaln aoz 
AjiffloU.” July Jf- 
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4own the riTer to Whitehall Stairs, on Argyle, who would rather hare put 
Lumley and Portman had alternately hie legs into the boots than have eared 
watched the Puke day and night till his own life by such baseness. By the 
they had brought him within the walls ties of kindred, by the memory irf the 
of the palace.* late King^ who had been the best and 

Both the demeanour of Monmouth truest of brothers, the unhappy man 
and that of Grey, during the journey, adjured James to show some merey, 
filled all observers with surprise. Mon- James grerely replied that this repept- 
mouth was altogether unnerved. Grey ance was of the latest, that he was sorry 
was not only calm but ehoerful, talked for the misery which the prisoner had 
pleasantly of horses, dogs, and field brought on himself, but that the case 
sports, and even made jocose allusions was not one for lenity. A Declaration, 
to the perilous situation in which he filled with atrocious Arlumnies, had been 
stood. • put forth. The regal title had been 

The King cannot be blamed for de- assumed. For treasons so aggravated 
termining that Monmouth should sufi'er there could be no pardon on this side 
deatL Every man who heads a rebel- of the grave. The poor terrified Puke 
lion against an estabUshedrgoTemment vowed that he had never wished to take 
stakes bis life on the event; and rebel- the crown, hut had been led into that 
lionwastheBmallestpartofMonmouth's fatal error by others. As to the Peola- 
crime. He had declared against his ration, he had not written it; he had 
uncle a war without quarter. In the not read it: he had signed it without 
manifesto put forth at Lyme, James looking at it: it was all the work of 
had been held up to eaecsration as an Ferguson, that bloody villain Ferguson, 
incendiary, as an assassin who had “ Po you expect me to believe,” said 
strangled one innocent man and cut James, with contempt hut too well me- 
the throat of another, and, lastly, as rited, ‘‘that you set your hand to a 
the poisoner of his own brother. To paper of such moment without knowing 
spare an enemy who had not scrupled^ what it contained?” One depth'^^of 
to resort to such extremities would have infamy only remained; and even to that 
been an act of raje, perhaps of blamable tha prisoner descended. He was pre- 
generosity. But to see Hm and nob to eminently the champion of the Frotes- 
spare him was an outrage on humanity tant religion. The interest of that 
and decency.t This outrage the King religion hadbeen hisplea for conspiring 
resolved to commit. The arms of the against the government of his father, 
prisoner were bound behind ^him with and for bringing on his country the 
a silken cord; and, thus secured, he miseries of civil war; yet fee was not 
was ushered into the presence of the ashamed to hint that he was inclined 
implacable kinsman whom he had to be reconciled to the Church of Borne, 
wronged. The King eagerly offered him spiritual 

Then Monmoutli threw himself on assistance, but said nothing of pardon 
Buiotnu ground, and crawled to the or respite. “ Is there then no hope ?” 
TiJw^ta King’s feet. He wept. He asked Monmouth. James turned away 
ukrKing. tQ embrace his uncle’s in silence. Then Monmouth strove to 

knees with his pinioned arms. He rally his courage, rose from his krieej;, 
be^ed for life, only lifB, life at any ai>d retired with a firmness which ho 
pnee. He owned that he had been had not shown since bis overthrow.* 
guilty of a gr«at crimes hut tried to Grey was introduced next. He be- 
throw the bUme on others, particularly baved with a propriety and fortitude 
• AooDunfc of the muicsr of taking ttoe ^bich moved even the stem and resent- 
Dvto of IComnouth; Gazette, Julj IQ. 16i^; ful King, frankly owned himself guilty. 
Van Clttaia, July made no excuaea. and did not once 

t ‘Baifllira ww evtdently much ahoukod. 

** n so vient,'* ho saje, " de jpa***' icy une • Burnet, 1. 644.; BvoTjn’a Diary, July 15.; 
riMse blsn eodmordlmlre lort oppoa^ 4 J. Bramston’s Memolrfi; Bereeby’s Ms- 
] uaagv ordlaaira dee autm nadons.'* July moire; Jjapai to tfte Prinue of Orange, JiUj 
y. 1685. 14.1685 ; Baiilloii, July Buodleuch H5. 
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stoop to ask Mb life. Both tke prisoners 
were sent to the Tower by water. There 
was no tumult; but many thousands of 
people, with anxiety and sorrow in their 
faces, tried to catch a glimpse of the 
captiyea The Duke’s resolution failed 
as soon as he had left the royal pre¬ 
sence. On his way to his prison he 
bemoaned himself, accused his followers, 
and abjectly implored the intercession 
of Dartmouth. “I know, my Lord,' 
that you loved my father. For his sake, 
for Giod’s sake, try if there be any room 
for mercy.” Dartmouth replied that 
the King had spoken the truth, and 
that a subject who assumed the regal 
title excluded himself from all hope of 
pardon.* 

Soon after Monmouth had. been 
lodged in the Tower, he was informed 
tliat his wife had, by the royal com¬ 
mand, been sent to gee him. She was 
accompanied by the Earl of Clarendon, 
Keeper of the Privy Seal. Her husband 
received her very coldly, and addressed 
almost all his discourse to Clarendon, 
whose intercession he earnestly im¬ 
plored. Clarendon held out no hopes; 
ttud that same evening two prelates,. 
Turner, BLehop of Ely, and Ken, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, arrived at 
the Tower with a solemn message from 
the King. It was Monday night On 
Wednesday morning Monmouth was to 
die. 

He was greatly agitated. The blood 
left Mb cheeks; and it was some time 
before he could speak. Most of the 
short time which remained to him he 
wasted in vain attempts to obtain, if 
not a pardon, at least a respite. He 
wrote piteous letters to the King and 
to several courtiers, but in vain. Some 
Homan Catholic divines were sent to 

• Jamee to the Prince of Orange, July 14. 

; Ihitch despatch of the same date; Dart- 
moath’s note on Burnet, i. 646,; Narcissus 
Luttrell’s Dimy. (1840.) A oopy erf this 
Diary, from July 1686 to Bept. 1690, is among 
the Macbdntoah papere. To the rest I was 
allowed BOfTese by the Idudaea of the Warden 
of Ail Souls' Coltege, whare tiie ori^Hol US. 
ia deposited. The DetemteB of the Press oi 
the Unl^ralty of Oxford have since pahiished 
the whole, in six subsCuitlal volumes, which 
Will, I am afraid, find little favour with 
readers who seek only for uncutement, but 
which wB] alwayi be OKful m materials for 
hlfib/ry. (1857.) 
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Min fi*om Whitehall. But they soon 
discovered that, though he would gladly 
have purchased Me life by renouncing 
the religion of which he had professed 
himself in an especial manner the de¬ 
fender, yet* if he was to die, hs would 
as soon die without their absolution ns 
with it,* 

Nor were Ken and Turner much 
better pleased with his frame of mind. 
The doctrine of nonresistance was, in 
their view, as in the view of most of 
their brethren, the distinguishing badge 
of ths Anglican Church. Ths two 
Bishops insisted on Monmouth’s owning 
that, in drawing the sword against the 
government, he had committed a greet 
sin; and, on this point, they found Mm 
obstinately heterodox. Nor was this 
his only heresy. He maintained that 
hifl connection with Lady Wentworth 
was blameless in the sight of Crod. 
He had been married, he said, when a 
child. He had never cared for his 
Duchess. Ths happiness wMch he had 
not found at hoiue ns had sought in a 
round of loose amours, condemned by 
religion and morality. Henrietta had 
reclaimed him from a life of vice. To 
her he had been strictly constant. 
They had, by common consent, offered 
up fervent prayers for the divine guid¬ 
ance. After those prayers they had 
found their affection ^ each other 
strengthened; and they could then no 
longer doubt that, in the s^ht of &od, 
they were a wedded pair. The Bishops 
were so much seandalisod by this view 
of the coi\jugal relation that they re¬ 
fused to administer the sacrament to 
the prisoner. Ail that they could ob¬ 
tain from him was a promise that, 
during the single night which still 
remained to him, he would pray to be 
enlightened if he were in error. 

On >the Wednesday morning, at his 
partiiilar request, Doctor Thorans 
Tenison, who then held the vicarage of 
Saint Hartin’s, and, in that important 
cure, had obtained the high esteem of 
the public, came to the Tower. From 
Temson, whose opinions were known to 
be moderate, the Duke expected more 
* Boooleuch US.; Llfeof James the Second, 
li. 87. CMg. Mem.; Van Oltten, July 
16d5 ; Qaxette de Fraqoe, Ang. 
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indnJgence than Ksn and Turner were 
disposed to show. But Tenisou, what- 
eyer might be his sentiments conoem- 
ing nonresistance in the abstract, 
thought the late rebellion rash and 
wicked, and considered Monmouth’s 
potion respecting marriage as a most 
dangerous delusion. . Monmouth wa^ 
obstinate. He had pray^, be said, for 
the divine direction. His sentiments 
remained unchanged; and he could not 
doubt that they were correct. Tenison’s 
exhortations were in a milder tone than 
those of the Bishops. But Ite, like 
thetn, thought that he should not be 
justified in administering the Eucharist 
to one whose penitence was of so un¬ 
satisfactory a nature.^ 

The hour drew near: all hope was 
OTer; and Monmouth had passed from 
pusillanimous fear to the apathy of 
despair. His children were brought to 
his room that be might take leare of 
them,', and were followed by his wife. 
He spoke to her kindly, but without 
' emotion. Though she was a woman of 
great strength of mind, and had little 
cause to love him, her misery was such 
that none of the bystanders could re¬ 
frain from weeping. He alone was 
unmove d.f 

It was ten o’clock. The coach of the 
Lieutenant of the Tower was 
euUoh. ready. Monmouth requeeted 
his spiritual advisers to accompanyihim 
to the place of execution; 4Dd they 
consented; but they told him that, in 
their judgment, he was about to die in 
a perilous state of mind, and that, if 
they attended him, it would be their 
duty to exhort him to the last As be 
passed along the ranks of the guards 
he saluted them with a smile, and be 
mounted the scaffold with a firm tread. 
Tower Hill was covered up to the 
chimney tops with an innumerable 
multitude of gazers, who, in awful 
silence, broken only by sighs and the 
noise of weeping, Usteued for the last 
aQCeuts of the darling of the people. 
"I shall say little,” he began. "I 
come here, not to speak, but to die. I 

■ Baoclsaoh MS.; Life of Jam as tbe Second, 
IL ST, 38. Oiig, Mam.; Burnet, t R4*.; Teni- 
Boa‘i Aoewmtin Kennat, ilU ed. 1713. 
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die a Protestant of the Church of Eng¬ 
land.” The Bishops interrupted him, 
and told him that, unless he acknow¬ 
ledged resistance to be sinful, he was 
no member of their church. He went 
on to speak of his Henrietta. She was, 
he said, a young lady of virtue and 
honour. He loved her to the last, and 
he could not die without giving utter¬ 
ance to ^ feelings. Tho Bisliops 
again intewered, and begged him not 
to use such language. Some altercation 
followed. The divines hare been ac- 
cusefi of dealing harshly with the dying 
man. But they appear to have only 
discharged what, in their view, was a 
sacred duty.* Monmouth knew their 
principles, and, if he wished to avoid 
their importunity, should have dis¬ 
pensed with their attendance. Their 
general arguments against resi-stauce 
had no effect on him. But when they 
reminded him of the ruin wliich he 
had brought on his brave and loving 
followers, of the blood wliich had been 
shed, of the souls wliich had been sent 
unprepared to the great account, he was 
touched, and said, in a softened voice, 
“ I do own that. I am sorry that^it 
ever happened.” They prayed with 
him long and fervently; and he joined 
in their petitions till they invoked a 
blessing on the King. He remained 
silent. “-Sir,” said one of the Bishops, 
“ do you not pray for the King with 
us?” Monmouth paused some time, 
and, after an internal struggle, cxclainifd 
“Amen.” But-it was in vain that the 
prelates implored him to address to the 
soldiers and to the people a few words 
ou the duty of obedience to the goveru- 
ment. “ I will make no speeches,” he 
exclaimed. “Only ten words, my 
Lord.” He turned away, called his 
servant, and put into the man’s hand a 
toothpick case, the last token of ill 
starred love. “Give it,” he said, “to 
that person.” He then accosted John 
Ketch the executioner, a wretch who 
had butcdiered many brave and noble 
victims, and whose name has, during a 
century and a half, been vulgarly given 
to all who have succeeded him in his 
odious office.* “ Here,” said the Duke, 

* The name of Ketch was often asodatad 
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“ are six g;uiQeaB for you. Do not hack 
ni9 as you did my Lord Bussell. 1 
have heard that you etrutik him three 
or four times. My servant will give 
you some more gold if you do the work 
well.” He then undressed, felt the 
nlge of the axe, expressed some fear 
that it was not sharp enough, and laid 
his head on the block. The divines in 
llie meantime continued to ejaculate 
with great energy; “ Cxod accept your 
repentance! God accept your imperfect 
repentance! ” 

The hangman addressed himself to 
his office. But he had been discon- 
Li-rted by what the Duke had said. The 
first Mow inflictt^d only a ^ight wound. 
'I'lie Duke struggled, rose from the 
Muck, and looked reproachfully at the 
executioner. The head sank down once 
more. The stroke was repeated again 
and again; but still the neck was not 
severed, and the body continued to 
move. Yells of rage and horror rose 
from the crowd. Ketch flung down tlio 
axe with a curse. “I cannot do it.” he 
said ; “my heart fails me.” “Take up 
the axe,man,” cried the.sheriff. “Fling 
Jiim over the rails,” roared the mnb. 
At length the axe was taken up. Two 
more blows extinguished the last re¬ 
in,lins of life; but a knife was used to 
sc[mrate the head from the shoulders. 
The crowd was wrought up to such an 
ecstasy of rage that the executioner was 
ill danger of being torn in pieces, and 
was convoyed away under a, strong 
guard.* 

In the meantime many handkerchiefs 
were dipped in the Duke’s blood; fur 
by a large part of the multitude he was 

with that of JciTreys in the lampoons ef 
those days. 

" WblU JeffrPT* DO Ihe bencta, Ketch on the ribhet 

• 111 ,” 

saya one poet. In the year which followed 
Monmouth's execution Ketch was turned out 
of hla offloe f or Insulting one of the Sheriffs, 
and was succeeded by a butcher named Hose. 
But In four months llose himself was hanged 
at Tyburn, and Ketch was reinstated. Lut- 
treU’s Diary, Jan. 20. and May 28. 1B81>. Bee 
a curionsnote by Dr. Drey, on Hudibras.part 
lU. canto U. line ItiM. 

■ Account of the ejcecntlon of Monmouth, 
signed by the divines who attended him. Bnc* 
cleuch MS.; Barnet, i. SM.; Vhn ClttOTS. 
July 1685 ; LuttreU's Diary; Svaljn's 
Diary, July 11!.; BarUlDii, July ' 


regarded as a martyr who had died for 
the Protestant religion. The head and 
body were placed in a coffin covered 
with black velvet, and were hiid pri¬ 
vately under the communion table of 
Saint Potei’s Chapel in the Tuvrer. 
Within four years the pavement of the 
chancel was again disturbed, and bard 
by the remains of Monmouth were laid 
the remains of Jeffreys. In truth there 
is no sadder spot on the earth than that 
little cemetery. Death is there asso¬ 
ciated, not, as in Westminster Abbey and 
Saint ^’aul’s, with genius and virtue, 
with public veneration and imperish¬ 
able renown; not, as in our humblest 
churches and churchyards, with every 
thing that most endearing in social 
and domestic charities; but with what¬ 
ever is darkest in human nature and in 
human destiny, with the savage triumph 
of implacable enemies, with the incon¬ 
stancy, the ingratitude, the cowardice 
of friends, with all the miseries of fallen 
greatness and of blighted fame. Thither 
have been carried, through successive 
ages, by the rude hands of gaolers, 
without one mourner foUowing, the 
^bleeding relics of men who hod been 
the captains of armies, the leaders of 
parties, the oracles of senates, and the 
ornaments of courts. Thither was borne, 
before the window where Jane Grey was 

-the mangled corpse of Guilford 

Edward Spymour, Duke of 
Somerset and Protector of the realm, 
reposes there by the brother whom he 
murdered. There has mouldered,away 
the headless trunk of John Fisher, 
Bishop of Koebester and Cardinal of 
Saint Vitalis, a man worthy to have 
lived in a better age, and to have died 
in a better cause. There are laid John 
Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, Lord 
High Admiral, and Thomas Cromwell, 
Earl of Essex, Lord High Treasurer. 
There, too, is another Essex, on whom 
nature and fortune had lavished all 
their bounties in vain, and whom valour, 
grace, genius, royal favour, popular 
applause, conducted to an early and 
ignominious doom. Not far off* sleep 
two chie£i of th e great hous e of Howard, 
Thomas, fourth Duke of Norfolk, and 
Philip, eleventh Earl of ArundaL Hwre 
and there, among ^ thiii gwvea of 
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unquiet and aspiring statesmen, lie more 
delicate sufferers; Margaret of Salisbury, 
the last of the proud name of Planta- 
genet, and those two fair Queens who 
perisb«^d by the jealous rage of Henry. 
9uch was the dust with which the dust 
of Monmouth mingled,* 

Yet a few monthfl, and the quiet 
Tillagfe of Toddington, in Bedfordshire, 
witnessed a still sadder funeral. Near 
that village stood an ancient and stately 
hall, the seat of the "Wentworths. The 
transept of the pariah church had long 
been their burial place. To that‘burial 
place, in the spring which followed the 
death of Monmouth, was borne the 
coffin of the young Baroness Wentworth 
of Nettlestede. Her family reared a 
sumptuous mausoleum over her re¬ 
mains: but a less costly memorial of 
her was long contemplated with far 
deeper interest. Her name, carved by 
the hand of him whom she loved too 
well, was, a few years ago, still dis¬ 
cernible on a tree in the adjoining 
park. 

It was not'by Lady Wentworth alone 
that the memory of Monmouth 
ra^mory Was cherished with idolatrous 
by’ti'i?** fondness. His hold on the 
Dommra hearts of the people lasted till 
the generation which had seen 
him hod passed away. Rtbands.bucldes, 
and other trifling articles of apparel 
which he had worn, were treasm^ up 
as precious relics by those had 
fought undw him at Sedgemoor. Old 
men who long survived him desired, 
when they were dying, that these 
trinkets might be buri^ with them. 
One button of gold thread which nar¬ 
rowly escaped this fate may still be seen 
at a house which overlooks the field of 
battle. Nay, such was the devotion of 
the people to their unhappy favourite 
that, in the face of the strongest evi¬ 
dence by whioh the fact of a death wus 
ever verified, many continued to cherish 
a hope that he was still living, and that 
he W4}aid again appear in arms. A 
person, it was said, ^o wus remarkably 
like Monmouth had sacrificed himsebf 

. • I esannot refrain from Bipressing my 31*- 
gtist Hi the harbarons stupidity which has 
tranaf urmed thii xntMt intsre^n? little ohuroh 
Into the lik:enBB8 of a meeting house in a manu- 
factaiing town. c 


to save the Protestant hero. The vulgar 
long continued, at every important 
crisis, to whisper that the time was at 
hand, and that King Monmouth would 
soon show himself. In 16S6, a knave 
who had pretended to be the Duke, and 
had leried contributions in several vil¬ 
lages of Wiltshire, was apprehended, 
and whipped from Newgate to Tyburn. 
In 1698, when England had long en¬ 
joyed constitutional freedom under a 
new dynasty, the son of an innkeeper 
passed himself on the yeomanry of 
Sussex as their beloved Monmoutli, and 
defrauded many who were by no means 
of thelowpstclass. Five hundred pounds 
were collected for him. The farmers 
prorided him with a horse. Their wives 
sent him baskets of chickens and ducks, 
and were lavish, it was said, of favours 
of a more tender kind; for, in gallantry 
at least, the counterfeit was a not un¬ 
worthy representative of the original. 
Wlien this impostor was thrown into 
prison for his fraud, his followers main¬ 
tained him in luxury. Several of tliem 
appeared at the bar to countenance him 
when he was tried at the Horsham 
assizes. So long did this delusion ItTst 
that, when Gk'Orge the Third had hern 
some years on the English throne, Vol¬ 
taire thought it necessary gravely to 
confute the hypothesis that the mnn in 
the iron mask was the Duke of Mon¬ 
mouth.* 

It is, perhaps, a fact scarcely less 
remarkable that, to this day, the inlia- 
bitants of some parts of the West of 
England, when any hill affecting their 
interests is before the House of Lords, 

■ Observator, August 1, 1R85 ; Gazette fle 
Franoe, Nov. 2. 1R96 ; Letter from Humplirey 
■Wanley, dated Aug. 25, 1B98, in the Aubrey 
OolleotioQ ; Voltaire, DicTt. Phil. There are, 
in tile Pepysian Collection, severfU' bfillads 
written after Monmouth’s death, which re¬ 
present him as living, and prediet hla speedy 
return. I will give two specimens; 

Thonnh Ibti ft dlimmi itory 
Ofthft fiftll of 1117 deidgii, 

T»t I Ml coqb ft^n In glory, 

If I live nil elghtr-nTne; 

For 1 Ml hsTo ft ttroogcr etrmy, 

Ajid rf itora.'* 

Agodn : 

“ 7h«n ■hftD BConmosUi fai hif gbiriM 
UIntD bli fHendi ^pplnr, 

And will trlfla sU Kcfa Ktorlfti 
Kt ftn Tmdftd rvftryirhm. 

Tb«y 11 •«« I ww not K) daeTmdftd, 

To be tJikftD (mtbeiing 
Or In ft cock «f bay up bnOded. 

Wbftt rtrancu rtotiaa now ar* ttMntl ” 
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think themsBlres entitled to cluim the 
help of the Duke of Bucdeucb, the 
descendant of the unfortunate leader 
for whom their ancestors bled. ^ 

The history of Monmouth would 
alone suffice to refute the imputation of 
inconstancy which is so frequently 
thrown on the common people. The 
common people axe sometimes incon- 
Btant; for they are human beings. But 
that they are inconstant as compared 
with the educated classes, with aristo¬ 
cracies, or with princes, may be confi¬ 
dently denied. It would be easy to 
name demagogues whose popularity has 
remained undiminished while soTereigns 
and parliaments hare withdrawn their 
confidence from a long succession of 
statesmen. When Swift had survived 
his faculties many years, the Irish popu¬ 
lace still continued to light bonfii^ on 
his birthday, in commemoration of the 
services which they fancied that he had 
rendered to his county when his mind 
was in full vigour. While seven admi¬ 
nistrations were raised to power and 
hurled from it in consequence of court 
intrigues or of changes in the senti¬ 
ments of the higher classes of society, 
the profligate Wilkes retained his hold 
CD the affections of a rabble whom he 
pillaged and rididnled Politicians, 
who, in 1807, had sought to curry fa¬ 
vour with (xeorge tho Third by de¬ 
fending Caroline of Brunswick, were 
not ashamed, in 1820, to curry favour 
with Greorge the Fourth by persecuting 
her. But in 1620, as in 1807, the 
whole body of working men was fana¬ 
tically devoted to her cause. So it was 
with Monmouth. In 1680 he had been 
adored alike by the gentry and by the 
peasantry of the West. In 1685 he 
came again. To the gentiy be bad 
become an object of aversion: but by 
the peasantry he was still loved with a 
love strong os death, with a love not to 
be extinguished by misfortunes or 
faults, by the flight from Sedgemoor, 
by the letter from Ringwood, or by 
the tfiors and abject supplications at 
Whitehall. The chaise which may 
with justice be brought against the 
common people ii, not that they are 
inconstant^ but that they almost in¬ 
variably choose their favourite so ill 


that their constancy is a vice and not 
a virtue* 

While the execution of Monmouth 
occupied the thoughts of the cruemw 
Londoners, the oountias which 
had risen against the govern- 
mentwere enduring all that a ferocious 
soldiery could inflict. Fsvei^ham had 
been euminoned to the* court, where 
honours and rewards which he little 
deserved awaited him. He was made 
a Hnight of the Garter and Captain of 
the first and most lucrative troop of 
Life Guards: but Court and City 
laughed at his military exploits; and 
the wit of Buckingham gave forth its 
last feeble flash at the expense of tlie 
general who had won a battle in bod.* 
Feversham left in command 
at Bridgewater Colonel Percy * 
Hirke, a military adventurerwiiDse vices 
had been developed by the worst of all 
schools,Tadgier. Eirkehadduringsome 
yeais commanded the garrison of that 
town, and had been constantly employed 
in hostilities against tribes of foreign 
barbarians, ignorant of the laws which 
regulate the warfare of civilised and 
^Christian nations. Within the ram¬ 
parts of his fortress he was a despotic 
prince. The only check on his tyranny 
was the fbar of being called to account 
by a distant and a careless goverument. 
He ‘might therefore safely proceed to 
the nj|,ost audacious excesses of rapacity, 
hcentioQsness, and cruelty. He liv^ 
with boundless 'dissoluteness, and pro¬ 
cured by extortion tbs means of indul¬ 
gence. No goods could be sold till 
Kirkehad bad the refusal of them. No 
question of right could be decided till 
Hirke had been bribed. Once, merely 
from a malignant whim, be staved all 
tbs wine in a vintnar’s cellar. On an¬ 
other occasion be drove all tbe Jews 
from Tangier. Two of them be sent 
to tbe Spanish Inquisition, which, forth¬ 
with burned them. Under this iron 
domination scarce a complaint was 
heard; for hatred was effectually kept 
down by terror. Two persons who had 
been refractory were found murdered; 
and it was universally believed that 
they bad been slain by Kirke s order. 

* Lemdon Gazette, Angujit S. 1685; tbe 
Battki of S^gremoor, a^Furoe. 
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"When Ilia aoldiera displeased him he asked if he repented of his treason; 
flogged them with merciless severity: and twice he replied that, if the thing 
hnt he wdemuifled them by permitting were to do again, he would do it. Then 
them to sleep on watch, to reel drunk he was tied up for the last time. So 
about.the streets, to rob, beat, and in- many dead bodies were quartered that 
suit the merchants and the lalMDurers. the executioner stood ankle de^p in 
When Tanker was abandoned, Kirke blood. He was assisted by a poor 
returned to England. He still con- man whose loyalty was suspected, and 
tinned to command his old soldiers, who was compelled to ransom his own 
who were designated sometunes as the life by seething the remains of lii-n 
J'irst Tangier Regiment, and some- friends in pitch. The peasant who had 
times as Queen Catharine’s Regiment, consented to perform this hideous 
As they had been levied for the purpose office afterwards returned to his plougli. 
of waging war on an infidel 'nation. But a mark like that of Cain was upon 
they bore on their flag a Christian era- him. He was known through his vil- 
blem, the Paschal Lamb. In allusion lage by the horrible name of Tom Boil- 
to this device, and with a bitterly ironi- man. The rustics long continued to 
cal meaning, these men, the rudest and relate that, though he had, by his sin- 
most ferocious in the English army, ful and shameful deed, saved himself 
were called Hirke’s Lambs. Theregi- from the vengeance of the Lambs, he 
ment, now the second of the line, still had not escaped the vengeance of a 
retains this ancient badge, which is higher power. In a great storm he 
however thrown into the shade by de- fled for shelter under an oak, and was 
Corations honourably earned in Egypt, there struck dead by lightning.* 
in Spain, and in the heart of Asia,* The number of those who were thus 

Such was the captain and such the butchered cannot now be ascertained, 
soldiers who wore now let loose on the Nine were entered in the parish regis- 
people of Somersetshire. From Bridge- ters of Taunton: but those registers 
water Kirke marched to Taunton. He^ contain the names of such only os Lad 
Was accompanied by two carts filled Christian burial. Those who wero 
with wounded rebels whose gashes hod hanged in chains, and those whose heads 
not been dressed, and by a leng drove and limbs were sent to the neighbouring 
of prisoners on foot, who were chained villages, must have been much more 
two and two. Several of these he numerous. It was believed in London, 
hanged as soon as he reached Taunton, at the time, that Kirke put a huudrcLl 
without the foiin of a trial. They captives to death during the week 
were not suffered even to take leave of which followed the battle.f 
their nearest relations. The signpost Cruelty, however, was nut this man's 
of the White Hart Inn served for a only passion. He loved money; and 
sallows. It is said that the work of was no novice in the arts of extortion, 
death went on in sight of the windows A safe conduct might be bought of him 
where the officers of the Tangier regi- for thirty or forty pounds ; and such a 
ment were carousing, and that at every safe conduct, though of no value in 
health a wretch was turned off. When law, enabled the purchaser to pass the 
the legs of the dying men quivered in posta of the Lambs without molestation, 
the last agony, the colonel ordered the to reach a seaport, and to fly to a foreign 
4rums to strike up. He would give country. The ships which were hound 
the rebels, hg said, music to their danc- for New England were crowded at this 
ing. The tradition runs that one of juncture with so many fugitives ffom 
the captives was not even allowed the Sedgemoor that there was great danger 
indulgence of a speedy death. Twice 

he Buapend^ from ^ B%n-po8C, , ; Bamot, i. S47.; LuttrelTs 

and twice cut down. Twice he was Diary, July 16 . 1680 ; Locke'H Western Eebel- 

llos; Toolmiiii'B Hl^ry of TaunCcm, edited 
• Papys'i DIut, kept at Tansriw ; Histoii- by Savage, 
oal Records of tke Seexmd or Queen's Ecjal t Luttxnll’s Diary, Jnly 16. 18^; Tonlxnln'a 
Regiment of Foot. History of Taunton. 
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lest the water and proylsions should 
fail.* 

Sirlce was also, in hh own coarse 
and furocioue way, a man of pleasure ; 
and nothing is more probable than that 
he employed his power for the purpose 
of gratifying his licentious appetites. 
It was reported that he conquered the 
virtue of a beautiful woman by promis¬ 
ing to spare the life of one to whom 
bhe was strongly attached, and that, 
after she had yielded, he showed her 
suspended on the gallows the lifeless 
remains of him for whose sake she had 
sacrificed her honour. This tale an 
impartial judge must reject. It is un¬ 
supported by proof. The earliest au- 
Tliority for it is a poem Written by 
Pomfret. The respectable historians 
of that age, while tliey speak ■with just 
severity of the crimes of Hirke, either 
omit all mention of this most atrocious 
crime, or mention it as a thing rumoured 
but not proved. Those who tell the 
story tell it with such variations os de¬ 
prive it of all title to credit. Some lay 
the scene at Taunton, some at Exeter. 
Some make the heroine of the tale a 
indiden, some a married woman. The 
relation for whom the shameful ransom 
was paid is described by some as her 
father, by some as her brother, and by 
Home as her husband. Lastly the storyis 
one which, long before Hirke was born, 
had been told of many other oppressors, 
andhadbeeomeafavourite theme of no¬ 
velists and dramatists. Two politicians 
of the fifteenth century, Khrasault. 
the favoiirite of Charles the Bold of 
Burgundy, and Oliver le Dain, the 
favourite of Lewis the Eleventh of 
France, had been accused of the same 
crime. Cintio had taken it for the 
subject of a romance. 'Whetstone had ' 
made out of Cintio’a narrative the rude 
lay of Promos and Cassandra; and 
hakspeare had borrowed from WTiet- 
stone the plot of the noble tragicomedy 
of Measure for Measure. As Hirke 
was not the first, so he was not the 
last, to ■whom ihis excess of wickedness 
was popularly imputed. During the 
reaction which followed the Jacobin 
tyranny m France, a very similar 

■ OldmlxoQ, 705.; LUb and Snxm of John 
DoBton, oh^. vli. 
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chaise was brought against Joseph 
1/ebon, one of the most odious agents of 
the Committee of Public Safety, and, 
after inquiry, was admitted even by 
his prosecutora to be unfounded.* 

The government was dissatisfied with 
Hirke, not on account of the barbarity 
with which he had treated bis needy 
prisoners, but on account of the inter¬ 
ested lenity -which he had shown to 
rich delinquents, t He was soon recalled 
from the West. A less irregular and 
more cruel massacre was about to be 
perpetiated. The vengeance was de¬ 
ferred during some weeks. It was 
thought desirable that the Western 
Circuit should not begin till the other 
circuits had terminated. In the mean¬ 
time the gaols of Somersetshire and 
Dorsetshire were dllsd with thousands 
of captives. The chief friend and pro¬ 
tector of these unhappy men in their 
extremity w^s one who abhorred their 
religious and political opinions, one 
whose order they hated, and to whom, 
they had done unprovoked wrong, 
Bishop Ken. That good prelate used 
all his influence to soften the gaolers, 
and retrenched from hie own episcopal 
state that he might be able to make 
some addition to the coarae and scanty 
fare of feose who had defaced his be¬ 
loved Cathedral. His conduct on this 
occasion was of a piece with his whol<^ 
life. His intellect was indeed darkened 
by many Buperstitioiis and prejudices : 
but his moral character, when impar¬ 
tially reviewed, sustains a comparison 

* TIte silence of Whig writers bo crudulons 
and BO malevolent as Didmixon uid the com- 
pUen of the Western Martyrology would alone 
seem to me to settle the question. It also de- 
Bervee to be remarked that the story of Bhyn- 
saiilt is told by Steele in the Spectator, No. 
491. Sorely It U hardly posBlble to bedieve 
that, If a crime exactly resembling that of 
Bhyna&olt had been committed within living 
memory In England by an officer of Jamofithe 
Second, Steele, who was IndlBcroetly and us- 
seaeonably forward to display hia Wbl^tri^na, 
would have made no allusion to that fact. 
For the case of Lebon, see the Moniteor, 4 
Meaeidor, I’an 8. 

t Simderland to Klrke, July H. and 2a. 
16B6. *' His Majesty,” says Sunderland, 

** cKDzaandi me to signify to you his rlhdlke of 
Uieae proceedings, and dealres roo te take caie 
that DO person oonoerned in the rebellion bs 
ftt large.” It la but just to add that, in tbe 
same letter, Elrks is blamed for allowing hie 
soldiers to Uve at frae^quartBr, 
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with any in ecclesiastical history, and 
seems to approach, as near as human 
infirmity permits, to the ideal perfec¬ 
tion of Christian virtue.* 

His labour of love was of no long 
I duration. A rapid and eifec- 
»rti out tual gaol delivery was at hand. 

Early in September, Jeffreys, 
circuji. accompanied by four other 
judges, set out on that circuit of which 
the memory will last as long as our 
race and language. The officers who 
commanded the troops in the districts 
through which his course lay hacTorders 
to furnish him with whatever military 
aid he might require. His ferocious 
temper needed no spur; yet a spur was 
applied. The health and spirits of the 
Lord Keeper had given way. He had 
been deeply mortified by the coldness 
of the King and by the insolence of 
the Chief Justice, and could find little 
consolation in looking back on a life, 
not indeed blackened by any atrocious 
crime, but sullied by cowardice, selfish¬ 
ness, and servility. So deeply was the 
unhappy man humbled that, when' he 
appeared for the last time inWestmin -1 
ster Hall', ho took with him a nosegay, 
to bide his face, because, as he after-1 
wards owned, he could not bear the 
eyes of the bar and of the audience. 
The prospect of hi.? approaching end 
si'cms to have inspired him with un¬ 
wonted courage. He determined to 
discliarge his con.science, requested-an 
audience of the King, spoke earnestly 
of the dangers inseparable from violent 
and arbitrary counsels, and condemned 
the lawlL*,ss cruelties which the soldiers 
li:iJ committed in Somersetshire. He 
soon after retired from London to die. 

■ T should be very glad if I Dould give credit 
to thii popular story that Ken, Immediately 
after iho buttle of ^gemoor, represented to 
tUs cliiefe of the royiU army the ille^ity of 
military executions, lie would, 1 doubt not, 
have exerted all hL^ induence on the side of 
law and of mercy, if ha had been present. But 
there {9 no trustworthy evidence that he was 
then in the 'West at all. Indeed what we 
know about his proceedings at this time 
amounts very nearly to proof of an alibi. It is 
certain from the J oumals of the Bouse of Lords 
thia.onthe Thursday beforethebattle,hewas 
St Westminster : it Is equally oertain that, on 
the Monday'after the battle, he was with Mon¬ 
mouth in the Tower; and, in that age, a 
journey from London to Bridgewater and back 
again was no Ught.thiivi. 


He breathed his last a few days after 
the Judges set out for the West. Ii 
was immediately notified to Jeffreys 
that he might expect the G-reat Seal as 
the reward of faithful and vigorous ser¬ 
vice.* 

At Winchester the Chief Justice 
fir.st opened his commission. 
Hampshire had not been the aii^J 
theatre of war; but many of 
the vanquished rebels had, like their 
leader, fled thither. Two of them, John 
Hickes, a Nonconformist divine, and 
Richard Nelthorpe, a lawyer who had 
been outlawed for taking part in the 
Bye House plot, bad sought refuge at 
the house of Alice, widow of John Lisle. 
John Lisle had sate in the Long Parlia¬ 
ment and in the High Court of Ju.stice, 
had been a Commissioner of the Great 
Seal in the days of the Commonwealth, 
and had been created a lord by Crom¬ 
well. The titles given by the Protector 
had not been recognised by any govern¬ 
ment which had ruled England since 
the downfall of his house ; but they 
appear to have been often used in 
conversation even by Royalists. John 
Lisle’s widow was therefore commotfly 
known as the Lady Alice. She was 
related to many respectable, and to 
some noble, families; and she was 
generally esteemed even by the Tory 
gentlemen of her county. For it w'as 
well known to them that she had 
deeply regretted some violent acta in 
which her husband had borne a part, 
that she had shed bitter tears for 
Charles the First, and that she had 
protected and relieved many Cavaliers 
in their distress. The same womanly 
kindness, which had led her to befriend 
the Royalists in tlieir time of trouble, 
would not suffer her to refuse a meal 
and a hiding place to the wretched men 
who now entreated her to protect them. 
She took them into her house, set meat 
and drink before them, and showed 
them where they might take reet. The 
next morning her dwelling was sur¬ 
rounded by soldiers. Strict search 
was made. Hickes was found con- 

* North’s Life of Qulldford, 260. 268. 273. ; 
Mackintosh’s View of the Helgn of James the 
Second, page IS. note; Le^r of Jeftreys to 
Bonderland, Sept. 6. 
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cealed in the malthouse, and Nelthorpe 
in the chimney. If Lady Alice knew 
her guests to hare been concerned in 
the insurrection, she was undoubt¬ 
edly g:uilty of what in strictness was a 
capital crime. For the law of principal 
and accessory, as respects high treason, 
then was, and is to this day, in a stnte 
disgraceful to English jurispfudcnce. 
In cases of felony, a distinction, founded 
on justice and reason, is made between 
thf* principal and the accessory after 
the fact. Hi? who conceals from justice 
one whom he knows to be a murderer 
is liable to punishment, but not to the 
pimisliment of murder. He, on tht 
other hand, who shelters one whom he 
knows to be a traitor is, according to 
all our juri.sts, guilty of high treason. 
It i.s unnecessary to point out the 
absurdity and cruelty of a law which 
iiu‘ludc“s under the same definition, and 
visits with the same penalty, offences 
lying at the opposite extri'incs of the 
scale of guilt. The feeling which 
makes the most loyal subject shrink 
from the thought of giving up to a 
sliamcfui death the rebel who, van- 
qiji.shfJ, huntc^ down, and in mortal 
agony, bpgs*f»ta morsel of bread and' 
a cup of water, may bo a weakness : 
but it is surely a weakness ver}' nearly 
allied to virtue, a weakness which, con¬ 
stituted as human beings are, W'e can 
hardly eradicate from the mind without 
eradicating many noble and benevolent 
sentiments. A wise and good ruler 
may not think it right to sanction this 
Weakness; but he will generally con¬ 
nive at it, or punish it very tenderly. 
In no case will he treat it as a crime of 
the blackest dye. Whether Flora Mac¬ 
donald was justified in concealing the 
attainted heir of the Stuarts, whether 
a brave soldier of our owu time was 
justified in assisting the escape of La- 
valette, are questions onw’hich casuists 
may differ: but to class such actions 
with the crimes of Guy Faux and 
Fieschi is an outrage to humanity and 
common sense. Such, however, is the 
classification of our law. It is evident 
that nothing but a lenient administra¬ 
tion could make such a state of the law 
endurable. And it is just to say that, 
during many generations, no English 


government, save one, has treated with 
rigour persons guilty merely of harbour¬ 
ing defeated and flying insurgents. To 
women especially has been granted, by 
a kind of tacit prescription, the right 
of indulging, in the midst of havoc and 
vengeance, that compassion which is 
the most endearing of all their charms. 
Since the beginning of the great civil 
war, numerous rebels, some q£ them 
far more important than. Hickes 
Nelthorpe, have been protected from 
tbs severity of victorious governments 
by fepiale adroitness and generosity. 
But no English ruler who has been 
thus baffled, the savage and implacable 
James alone excepted, has had the 
barbarity even to think of putting a 
lady to a cruel and sljaiiieful death 
for so venial and amiable a transgres¬ 
sion. 

Odious as the law was, it was strained 
for the purpo.se of destroying Alico 
Lisle. She could not, according to the 
doctrine laid down by the highest 
authority, be convicted till after the 
conviction of the rebels whom she had 
harboured.* She was, how'ever, srt to 
the bar before either Hickes or Nel¬ 
thorpe had been tried. It was no easy 
matter in such a case to obtain ii 
verdict for the crown. «The witnesses 
prevaricated. The jury, con.si,sting of 
the principal gentlemen of Hamp¬ 
shire, shrunk from the thought of 
sending a fellow creature to tin* stake 
for conduct which Hcomed deserving 
rather of praise than of blume. Jeffreys 
was besicle himself with fury. This 
was the first case of treason on tho 
circuit; and there seemed to be a 
strong probability that his prey would 
escape him. He stormed, cursed, anil 
swore in language which no wellbred 
man would have used at a race or a 
cockfight. One witness named Dunne, 
partly from concern fur Lady Alicr;, and 
partly from fright at the threats and 
maledictions of the Chief Justice, en¬ 
tirely lost his head, and at last stood 
silent. “Oh how hard the truth is,“ 
said Jeffi’eys, “to come out of a lying 
Presbyterian knave." The witness, after 
a pause of some minutes, stammered a 

• See the preamble of tbs Act of Fariiaincail 
rffrenang her attainder. 
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ffw unmeanuig wori^. “Was there 
ever,” exclaimed the judge, ^nth an 
oath, ■was there ever such a villain on 
the face of the earth? Dost thou 
helieve that there is a God ? Dost thou 
believe in hell lire ? Of all the witnesses 
that I ever met with, I never saw thy 
fellow.” Still the poor man, scared out 
of his senses, remained mute; and 
again Jeffreys burst forth. “I hope, 
gentlemen of the jury, that you take 
notice of the horrible can-iage of this 
fellow. How can one lielp abhorring 
both these men and their relimon ? 
A Turk is a saint to such a fellow as 
this. A Pagan would be ashamed of 
such villany. Oh blessed Jesus! What 
a gen era ti on of vipers do we live among!” 

" I cannot tell what to say, my Lord,” 
faltered Dunne. The judge again broke 
forth into a volley of oaths. “Was 
there ever,” lie cried, “such an impudent 
rascal? Hold the candle to him that 
we may see his brazen face. You, 
gentlemen, that are of counsel for the 
crown, see that an information for 
peijurybe preferred against this fellow.” 
After the witnesses had been thus 
handled, the Lady Alice was called on 
for her defence. She began by saying, 
what may possibly have been true, that, 
though ,ehe knew Hickes to be in 
trouble when she took him in, she did 
lint know or suspect that he had been 
cir)nc(‘rnD(l in the rebellion. He wa.g a 
divine, a man of peace. It had, there¬ 
fore. never occurred to lier that he.| 
could have borne arms against the 
government; and she had supposed 
that he wished to conceal himself 
because warrants were out against him 
for field preaching. The Chief Justice 
began to storm. “ But I will tell you. 
There is not one of those lying, snivel¬ 
ling, canting Presbyterians but, one 
way or another, had a hand in the 
rebellion. Presbytery has all manner 
of villany in it. Nothing but Presbyt cry 
could have made Dunno sucli a rogue. 
Show me a Presbyterian ; and I’ll show 
thee a lying knave.” He summed up 
in the same stylo, declaimed during 
an hour against Whigs and Dissenters, 
and renainded the jury that the prison¬ 
er’s husband had borne a part in the 
death of Charles the First, a fact 


which had not been proved by any 
testimony, and which, if it bad been 
proved, would have been utterly irre¬ 
levant to the issue. The jury retired, 
and remained long in consultation. 
The judge grew impatient. He could 
not conceive, he said, how, in so plain 
!i case, they should even have left the 
box. He sent a messenger to tell them 
that, if they did not instantly return, 
he would adjourn the court and lock 
them up all night. Thus put to the 
torture, they came, but came to say that 
they doubted whether the charge hud 
been made out. Jeffreys expostulated 
with them vehemently, and, after 
another consultation, they gave a re¬ 
luctant verdict of Guilty. 

On the following morning sentence 
was pronounced. Jefifreys gave direc¬ 
tions that Alice Lisle should be burned 
alive that very afternoon. This excess 
of barbarity moved the pity and indig¬ 
nation even of the class which was most 
devotted to the crown. The clergy uf 
Winchester Cathedral remonstrated 
with the Chief Justice, who, brutal as 
he was* was not mad enough to risk a 
quarrel on such a subject with a body 
(SO much respected by the Tory party. 
Ho consenti il to put ofif the execution 
five days. During that time the friends 
of the prisoner besouglit James to be 
merciful. Ladies of high rank inter¬ 
ceded for her. Feversham, whose 
recent victory 'had increased his in¬ 
fluence at court, and who. it is said, 
had been bribed to take the compas- 
aionateside, spoke in her favour. Claren¬ 
don, the King’s brother in law, pleaded 
her cause. But all was vain. The 
utmost that could be obtained was 
that her sentence should be commuted 
from burning to beheading. She was 
put to death on a scaffold in the market¬ 
place of Winchester, and underwent 
her fate with serene courage.* a* 

In Hampshire Alice Lisle was the 
only victim : but, on the day 
following her execution, Jef- Biowiy 
freys reached Dorchester, the 

* Trial of Alias Lide in the Collection of 
State Trials ; Act of the First of William and 
Mary for annulling luiti making void the At¬ 
tainder oF Alice LlsUs widow; Bumet, i. 649.; 
Caveat against tlie Whi 0 i» 
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principal town of the county in which 
Monmouth had landed; and the judi¬ 
cial massacre began. 

The court was hung, by order of the 
Chief Justice, with scarlet; and this 
innovation seemed to the multitude to 
indicate a bloody purpose. It was 
also rumoured that, when the clergy¬ 
man who preached the assize sermon 
enforced the duty of mercy, theferocious 
mouth of the Judge was distorted by 
an ominous grin. These things made 
men augur iU of what was to follow.* 
More than three hundred prisoners 
were to bo tried. The work seemed 
heavy ; but Jeffreys had a contrivance 
for making it light. He let it be 
understood that the only chance of 
obtaining pardon or respite was to 
plead guilty. Twenty-nine persons, 
who put themselves on their country 
and were convicted, were ordered to be 
tied up without delay, The remaining 
prisoners pleaiTed g'ulty by scores. 
Two hundred and ninlty-two received 
sentence of death. The whole number 
hanged in Dorsetshire amounted to 
seventy-four. . 

^rom Dorchester Jeflreys proc??aed 
to Exeter. The civil war had barely' 
grazed the frontier of Devonshire. 
Here, therefore, comparatively few per¬ 
sons were capitally punished. Somer¬ 
setshire, the chief seat of the rebellion, 
had been reserved for the last and 
most fearful vengeance. In this county 
two hundred and thirty three prisoners 
were in a few days hanged, drawn, and 
quartered. At every spot where two 
roads met, on every marketplace, on 
the green of every large rillage which 
had furnished Monmouth with soldiers, 
ironed corpses clattering in the wind, 
or heads and quarters stuck on poles, 
poisoned the air, and made the travel¬ 
ler sick with horror. In many parishes 
the peasantry could not assemble in the 
house of (lod without seeing the 
ghastly face of a neighbour grinning 
at them over the porch. The Chid 
Justice was all himself. His spirits 
rose higher and higher as the work 
went on. He laughed, shouted, joked, 
and swore in such a way that many 

■ Bloody Aiodxea. 


thought him drunk from morning to 
night. But in him it was not easy to 
distinguish the madness produced by 
evil passions from the madness pro¬ 
duced by brandy. A prisoner affirmed 
that the witnesses who appeared against 
him were not entitled to credit. One 
of them, he said, was a Papist, and 
another a prostitute. “ Thou impudent 
rebel," exclaimed the Judge, "toreflect 
on the King’s evidence ! I see the6, 
villain, I see thee already with the 
halter round thy neck." Another pro- 
duced^estimony that he was a good Pro¬ 
testant. " Protestant! " said Jeffreys ; 
"you mean Presbyterian. I'll bold 
you a wager of it. I can smell a Pres¬ 
byterian forty miles." One wretched 
man moved the pity even of bitter 
Tories. "My Lord," they said, “ this 
poor creature is on the parish." "Do 
not trouble yourselves," said the 
Judge, "I will ease the parish of the 
burden." It was not only against the 
prisoners that his fury broke forth. 
Gentlemen and noblemen of high con¬ 
sideration and stainless loyalty, who 
ventured to bring to his notice any 
extenuating circumstances,*were almo.Ht 
'sure to receive what he called, in the 
coarse dialect which he had learned in 
the pothouses of ’Whitechapel, a lick 
with tho rough side of his tongue^ 
Lord Stawell, a Tory peer, who could 
not conceal his horror"^at tho remorse¬ 
less manner in wliich his poor neigh¬ 
bours were butchered, was punished by 
having a corpse suspended in chains at 
his park gate.* in such spectacles 
originated many tales of terror, w hich 
were long told over the the cider by«the 
Christmas tires of the farmers of 
Somersetshire. Within the last forty 
years, peasants, in some districts, well 
knew the accui-sed spots, and passed 
them unwillingly aftej^sunsetf 

Jeffreys boasted that he had hanged 
more traitors than all hts predecessors 
together since the Conquest. It is 
certain th 4 t the number of persons 
whom he put to death in one month, 
and in one shire, very muyli cxci eJed 
the number of all the political offenders 

• Locke’s Weatern Rebellion. 

t This I can attest from ray own childish 
recollections. 
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irbo Imve been put to deatb in oar inilieted on his servants. The dying 
island eince the Revolution. The re- words of these men were noted down: 
hellions of 1716 and 1745 were of their farewell letters wete kept aa 
longer duration, of wider extent, and treasures ; and, in this way, with the 
oi more fohnidable aspect than that help of some invention and exaggera- 
which was put down at Sedgemoor. tion, was formed a copious supplement 
It has not been generally thought that, to the Marian Martyrology.* 
either after the rebellion of 1716, or A few cases deserve special mention, 
after the rebellion of 1745, the Etouse Abraham ' Holmes, a retired Abrfthun 
of jllflDover erred on the side of cle- officer of the parUamentary 
meucy. Yet all the executions of 1716 army, uni one of those zealots who 
and 1746 added together will appear to would own no king but King Jesus, 
have been few indeed when compared had been taken at Sedgemonr. His 
with those wliich disgraced the Bloody ami had been frightfully mangled an.d 
Assizes. The number of tho rebels shattered in the battle; and, as no 
whom Jeffreys hanged on this circuit surgeon was at hand, the stout old sol- 
was three hundred and twenty.* , dier amputated it himself. He was 
Such havoc must have excited dis- carried up to London, and examined by 
gust even if the sufferers had been the King in Council, but would make 
generally odious. But they were, for no submission. “I am an aged man,” 
the most part, men of blameless life, he said, “and what remains to me of 
and of high rQ)igiou8 profession. They life is not worth a falsehood or a base- 
WBPe regarded by themselves, and by a ness. I have always been ^ republican; 
large proportion of their neighbours, and I am so still.” He was sent back 
not as wrongdoers, but as martyrs who to the West and hanged. The people 
sealed with blood the truth of the Pro- remarked .with awe and wonder that the 
testant religion. Veiy few of the con- beasts which were to drag liim to the 
victs professed any repentance for what gallows became restive and went back, 
they hod iftne. Many, animated by Holmes himself doubted not that the 
the old Puritan spirit, met death, not Angel of the Lord, as in the old time, 
merely with fortitude, but with exulta- .stood in the way sword in hand, invisi- 
tion. It was in vain that the minister file to human eyes, but visible to the 
of the Established Church lectured inferior animals. “ Stop, gentlemen,” he 
them on the g^il* of rebellion and on cried, ■'let me go on foot. There is more 
the importance of priestly absolution, in this than you think. Remember how 
The claim of the King to unbounded the ass saw him whom the prophet 
authority in things temporal, and the could not see.” He walked manfully 
claim of the clergy to the spiritual to the.allows, harangued the people 
power of binding and Loosing, moved with a smile, prayed fervently that (Joil 
the bitter scorn of the intrepid sec- would hasten the downfall of Anti- 
taries. Some of them composed hymns christ and the deliverance of England, 
in the dungeon, and chaunted them on and went up the ladder with an apology 
the fatal sledge. Christ, they sang for mounting so awkwardly. “You 
while they were undressing for the see,” he said, “ I have but one arm.”t 
butchery, w'ould soon come to rescue Rot less courageously died Chrieto- 
Zion and to moke wur on Babylon, pher Battiscombe, a young 
would set up hia standard, would blow Templar of good family and i>iier Slt- 
his trumpet, and would requite his foes fortune, who, at Dorchester, an “•**“****■ 
tenfold for all the evil which had been « Some of the prayen, exhortations, onS 

hymns of the sufferers will be found In the 
* Lord LouBdsJe nys seven hundred ; Bar* Bloody Assizes, 
net Blx huTiired. I have rollowed the list t Bloody Assizes; Locke's Western Rebol- 
whioh the-Judtw sent to the Tronsury, and lion; Lord Lonsdale's Msmotra; Account of 
Which ms.? still t>e seen there In the letter the Battle of Sedgemoor In the Uardwicl» 
book of 16^. See the Bloody Ax^izes; Locke's Papers. 

Western Bebellloa: the Panof^’ric on Lord The story In the Life of James the Second, 
Jeffreys; Burnet, i. 64S,; Eaohard, iii. 775.; 11. 43., is not taken from the Kind's mana- 
Ollmlxon, 705, , soripta, and BuSdently refutes itself. 
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agreeable prorincial town proud of its 
taste ajid refinement, was rcgai'd'ed by 
all as the model of a fine genllejnatL 
Great interest was made to save hijii. 
It was believed through the West of 
lEngbtiid that he was engaged to a 
young lady of gentle blood, the sister 
of the Sheriff, that she threw herselt* at 
the feet of Jeffreys to beg for intTCy, 
and that Jeffreys drove ber from him 
with a jest so hideous that to repeat it 
would-be an offenee against dceoncy 
.and humanity. Her lover suffered at 
LjTiip piously and courageously,^ 

A still deeper interest was excited by 
The the fate of two pallant brothers, 
Utwiinei. Benjamin Hew- 

ling. They were young, liandsome, 
accomplished, and well connected. Their 
maternal grandfather was named Kiffin. 
He was one uf the first morchants in 
London, and was generally considered 
as tlm head of the Baptists. The Chief 
Justice behaved to William Hewling on 
the trial with characteristic brutality. 
“You have a grandfather,” he siiid, 
“who deserves to be hanged as richly 
us you." TJic f>oor lad, who was only 
nineteen, suffered death with so niurh , 
moeknosB and fortitude, that an officer 
of the army who attended the execu¬ 
tion. and who iiad made himself re- 
juarkable by rudeness and severit}', was 
stningedy melted, and said, “I do not 
believe that my Lord Chief Justice 
himself could be. proof against thi.s." 
Hopes were entertained thst Benjamin 
would be pardoned. One victim of 
iLiuder years was surely enough for one 
house to fnniish. Even Jeffreys was, or 
pretended to be, inclined to lenity. The 
truth was that one of his kinsmen, from 
whBm he had large expectations, and 
whom, therefor®, ho could not treat ns 
he generally treated intercessors, 
pleaded strongly for the afflicted family. 
Timo was allowed for a reference to 
Li^don. The siator of tho prisoner 
went to Whitehall with a petition. 
Many courtiers wiahed her success; and 
Churchill, among whose numerous 
faults cruelty had no place, obtained 

• Bloody Assizes; Lodke's Vwtem Behd- 
lion ; HumUe Fe&Uion of Widows and father¬ 
less Children in the West of England ; Pane- 
^TtIo on Lord JoEtb}^ 
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admittance for her. “1 wish well to 
your suit with all my heart,” he said, 
as they stood together in the ante¬ 
chamber; “but do not flatter yourself 
with hopes. This marble,” and he laid 
his bund on the chimneypiece, “ is not 
harder than the King.” The prediction 
proved trne. James was inexorable. 
Benjamin Hewling died with dauntless 
courage, amidst lamentations in which 
the soldiers who kept guard round the 
gallows could not refrain from ioining.* 
Yet tho.se rcWla who were doomed 
to de:#th were loss to be pitied Hian 
^ome of tlip Hurvivors. Several pri¬ 
soners to whom Jeffreys was unable to 
bring home the charge of high treason 
were convicted of misdemi'anors, and 
were sontenoed to scourging not less 
terrible than that which Oates had un¬ 
dergone. A woman for some idb* words, 
such as liad been uttered by half tho 
women iu the districts where the war 
had raged, was condi-mned to be whipped 
through all the market towns in the 
county of Dorset. She suffered part of 
her punishment before Jeffreys returned 
to London ; but, when be was no longer 
Jn the West, the gaolers, \Htli tho hu¬ 
mane connivance of the magi.“trutes, 
took on themselves Uie responsibility of 
sparing her any further torture. A still 
more frightful sentence was ^ 
passed on alad named Tutchin, n>“m‘i>r 
who was tried for -seilitious 
words. He was, ns usual, interrupted 
in hiH defence by ribalilry and scur¬ 
rility fjpom the judgment seat. “You 
are a rebel; and all your family have 
been renbls since Adam. They tell m* 
that you are a poet. I 'll cap versef 
with you.” Tho. sentence was that 
the boy should be imprisoned seven 
years, and should, during that p^iod, 
be flogged through every market town 
in Dorsetshire every year. The women 
in the galleries burst into tears. The 
clerk of the arraigns stood up in great 
disorder. “My Lord,” said he, “the 

• As to the HcwHng®, I have followed 
Kiffin's Uemotrs, and Hr. Hewlin^ Lueoii^f 
narrative, whlc^ will be foond in tho Mjcond 
edition of the HufThea Correspondence, rol. U, 
Appendix. The occotmte in Locke's Werteni 
Rebellion aud in the Tam^rlc on Jeffreys 
ore fuU of errors. Great part of tho M;)Kraat 
in the Bloody AfslaeR was written by Kiffln, 
mid agrees word for wUh his Memotn. 
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prisoner is very young. There are many 
market towns in our county. The sen¬ 
tence amounts to whipping once a fort¬ 
night, for seven years.” “If he is a 
young to an,” saia Jeffreys, “he is an 
old rogue. Ladies, you do not know 
the villain as well as 1 do. The punish¬ 
ment is not half bad enough for him. 
All the interest in England shall not 
alter it.” Tutchin in his despair peti¬ 
tioned, and probably with sincBrity, that 
he might bo hang^ Fortunately for 
him be was, just at this conjuncture, 
taken ill of the smallpox and* given 
over. As it seemed highly improbable 
that the sentence would ever be exe¬ 
cuted, the Chief Justice consented to 
remit it, in return for a bribe which 
reduced the prisoner to poverty. The 
temper of Tutchin, not originally very 
mild, was exasperated to madness by 
what he luid undergone. He lived to 
be known as one of the most acrimo¬ 
nious and pertinacious enemies of 
the House of Stuart and of the Tory 
party.* 

The number of prisoners whom Jef- 
freys transported was eight 
.MfiL' luindred and forty one. These ■ 
men, more wretched than their I 
associates who suffered death, we^e 
distributed into gangs, and bestowed 
on persons who eigoyed favour at 
court The conditions of the gift were 
that the convicts should be carried 
beyond sea as slaves, that they should 
not be emancipated for ten years, and 
that the place of their haniahment 
should be some West Indiap island. 
This last article was studiously framed 
for the purpose of aggravating the 
misery of the exiles.* In New England 
or New Jersey they would have found 
a population kindly disposed to them, 
and a climate not unfavourable to their i 
health and vigour. It was therefore 
determined that they should be sent to 
colo^es where a Puritan could hope to 
inspire little sympathy, and where a 
laliourer born in the temperate zone 
could hope to szgoy little health. Such 
wee the state of the slave market that 
these bondmen, long as was the pa.s- 
wage, and sickly as they ^ere likely to 

* See Tutahtn'a nccoont of hii own c&ee in 
tiic DlooO^' AfisiseH. • 
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I prove, were still very valuable. It was 
^ estimated by Je&eys that, on an 
average, esoh of them, after all charges 
were paid, would be worth from ten to 
fifteen pounds. There was therefore 
much angiyr competition for grants.' 
Some Tories in the West conceived that 
they had, by their exertions and suf¬ 
ferings during the insurrection, earned 
a right to share in the profits which 
had been eagerly snatched up by tbe 
sycophants of Whitehall, The courtiers, 
however, were vict Drious.* 

The misery of the exiles fully equalled 
that of the negroes who are now car¬ 
ried from Congo t-o Brazil. It appears 
from the best information which is at 
present accessible that more than one 
fifth of those who were shipped were 
fiung to the sharks before the end of 
the voyage. The human cargoes were 
stowed close in the holds of small ves¬ 
sels. So little space was allowed that 
the wretches, many of whom were still 
tormented by unhealed wounds, could 
not all lie down at once without lying 
on one another. They were never suf¬ 
fered to go on deck. The hatchway waa 
constontly watched by sentinels arnftd 
with hangers and blunderbusses. In the 
dungeon below all was darkness, stench, 
lamentation, disease, and death. Of 
ninety nine convicts who were carried 
out in one vessel, twenty tw6*tiied be¬ 
fore they reached Jamaica, tfthough 
the voyage was performed wiA unusual 
Speed. The survivors when' they arrived 
at their house of bondage were mere 
skeletons. During some weeks coarse 
biscuit and fetid water had been doled 
aifi. to them in such scanty measure 
that any one of them could easily l^ve 
consumed the ration which was as¬ 
signed to five. They were, therefore, in 
such a state that the merchant to whom 
they had been consigned found it ex* 
peddent to fatten them before selling 
them.t > 

* Simderland to Jeffreys, Sept. 14. 1666 ; 
Jeffreys to the Kihg, Sept. 19. 16&5, in the 
State Paper Office. 

t Tbe best account of the Buffering of those 
rebels who were Bentenosl to transportstion 
is to be found In a very corioos narrative 
written by John Coad, an honeet, QodCearing 
carpenter, who joined Monmonth, was badly 
wounded Bt Philip's Norton, waa tried by 
Jeffreys, and waa sent to Jamaica. The oti* 
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Meanwhile the property hoth of the 
c nflie*- rebels who had suffered death, 
liSn •nd and of those more unfortunate 
eitoriinn. Were withering under 

the tropical sun, was fought for and 
tom in pieces by a crowd of greedy 
informers. By law a subject attainted 
of treason forfeits all his substance; 
and this law was enforced after the 
Bloody As.sizes with a rigour at once 
cruel aud ludicrous. The broken¬ 
hearted widows and destitute orphans 
of the labouring men whose corpses 
hung at tbs cross roads were called 
upon by the agents of the Trea.siiry to 
explain what had become of a basket, 
of a goose, of a Hitch of bacon, of a keg 
of cider, of a sack of beans, of a truss 
of hay.* While the humbler retainers 
of the government were pillaging the 
familic.s of the slaughtered peasants, 
tlip Chief Justice was fast uccumuhiting 
a fortune out of the plunder of a higher 
class of Whigs, He traded largely in 
pardons. His most lucrative transac¬ 
tion of this kind was with a gentleman 
named Edmund Prideaux. Itis certain 
that Prideiiux had not been in arms 
;pgainst the gOTcrnment; and it is pro¬ 
bable that his only crime was the wpaltl? 
which he had inherited from his father, 
an eminent lawyer who had been high 
in office under the Protector. No exer¬ 
tions were spared to make out a ease 
for the crown. Mercy w’as offered to 
some prisoners on condition tl^it they 
would bear evidenca against Prideaux. 
The unfortunate man lay long in gaol, 
and at length, overcome by fbar of the 
gallows, consented to pay fifteen thou¬ 
sand pounds for his liberation. This 
great sum was received by Jeffwys. He 
bought with it an estate, to which the 
people gave the name of Aceldama, 
from that accursed field which was 
purchased with the price of innocent 
blood.t 

He was ably assisted in the work of 
extortion by the crew of parasites who 

piool manuscript waa kindly lent to me by 
Mr. Fliippard, to whom it belonga. 

■ In the Treasury Pecorda of the autumn of 
1605 are several letters directing adarch to be 
made for trifles of this sort. 

t Commons’ Journals, Out. 9,, Nov. 10., 
Jlw. 26. 1690 ; Oldmlxon, 706.; Ponegjiric on 
Jeffreys. 


I were in the habit of drinking and 
I laughing with him. The office of these 
men was to drive hard bargains with 
convicts under the strong terrors of 
death, and with parents trembling for 
the lives of children. A portion of the 
spoil was abandoned by Jeffreys to hia 
agents. To one of his boon companiODS, 
it is said, he tossed a pardon for a rich 
traitor across the table during a reveh 
It was not safe to have recourse to any 
intercession except that of his crea- 
tuiss; for he guarded his profitable 
monopoly of mercy w’ith jealous care. 
It was even suspected that ne sent 
some persons to the gibbet solely be¬ 
cause they had applieil fur tho royal 
clemency through channels independent 
of him.* 

Some courtiers nevertheless contrived 
to obtain a small share of this „ ' 

traffic. The ladies of the nrX ^ 
Queen's household "distin- 
guished themselves preemi- ^“*‘**’ 
neutly byrapacity and hardheartedness. 
Part of the disgrace which thcyincurred 
falls onIheir mistress : foritM’as solely 
on account of tho relation in which they 
stood to her that they were able to 
enrich themselves b^'so oilious a trade'; 
and there can bo no question thst she 
‘might with a word or a look have re¬ 
strained them. But in truth she en¬ 
couraged them hylier evil cxampli*, if 
not by her exprusa approhiitiou. .She' 
seems to have been onu of tliatlarge class 
of personawho bearadveriiity betler than 
prosperity. While her husband was 
a subject and un exile, shut out from 
public employment, and in imminent 
danger of'being deprived of his birth¬ 
right, the suavity and humility of her 
manners conciliated the kindness even 
of those who most abhorred her religion. 
But when her good fortune camo her 
good nature disappeared. The meek 
and affable Duchess turned out an un¬ 
gracious and haughty Queen.f 1'ho 
misfortunes which she subsequently en¬ 
dured have made her an object of some 

• lilfB uid Death of Lord JefiFreys; Pone- 
pyiic on Jeffreys; Kiffln'a Memolre. 

t Burnet, i. 969. ; Evelyn's Dinry, Feb. 4 . 
ia9j, July 18. 1606, In ono of the satires of 
that time are these lines: 

" WhM DoehMa, ahe v«i fcntle, mll4, tndl dvll { 

Wb«o Queen, ib* protM s r«flf>g fortooi dwll.” 
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interest; but that int^re^' would be 
not a little heightened if it could be 
shown that, in the season of her great¬ 
ness, she saved, or even tried, to save, 
one single victim from Ifee most fright¬ 
ful proscription that England has ever 
seen. Unhappily the only request that 
she is known to have preferred touching 
the rebels was that a hundred of those 
who were sentenced to transportation 
might bfi given to her.* The profit 
which she cleared on the cargo, after 
making large allowance for those who 
died ^IIhunger and fever during the 
passage, cannot be estimated at less 
than a thousand guineas. We cannot 
wonder that her attendante should have 
imitated her unprinccly greediness and 
hor unwomanly cruelty. They exacted 
a thousand pounds from Roger Hoare, 
a merchant of Bridgewater, who had 
contributed to the military chest of the 
*i*ebel army. But the prey on which 
they j:roan<%d most eagerly was one | 
which it might have been thought that 
even the most ungentle naturss would 
have spared. Already some of the 
girls who had present^ the standard 
to Monmouth at Taunton had cnielly 
expiat/cd their offence. One of them 
had been thrown into a prison wherq, 
an infectious malady was raging. She 
had sickened and died there. Another 
had preseoted herself at the bar before 
Jeffreys to beg for mercy. “ Take her, 
gaoler," vociferated the judge, with one 
of those frowns which had ^ten struck 
terror into stouter hearts than hers. 
She.burst into tears, drew her hood 
over her face, followed the gaoler out 
of court, fell ill of fright, and in a few 
hours was a corpse. Most of the young 
ladies, however, who had walked in the 
procession, were still alive. Some of 
them were imder ten years of ago, ,^AU 
had acted under the orders of their 
sehoolinistress, without knowing that 
they were committing a crime. The 
Queen's maids of honour asked the royal 
permisaion to wring money out of the 
parents of the poor childi^; and the 
permission was granted. An order was 
sent down to Taunton that all these 
litjtle girls should be seized and impri- 

• fiimdorlandi to JoflrEra, Sept. 14.1634. 


Boned. Sir Francis Waire of Hester- 
conibe, the Tory member for Bridge- 
water, was requested to undertake the 
office of exacting the ransom. He was 
charged to declare in strong language 
that the maids of honour would not 
endure delay, that they were determined 
to prosecute to outlawry, unless a rea¬ 
sonable sum were forthcoming, and that 
by a reasonable sum was meant seven 
thousand pounds. Warre excused him¬ 
self from taking any part in a trans¬ 
action so scandalous. The maids of 
honour then requested William Penn to 
act for them; and Penn accepted the 
commission. Yet it should seem that 
a little of the pertinacious scrupulosity 
which he bad often shown about taking 
off his hat would not have been alto¬ 
gether out of place on this occasion. 
He probably silenced the remonstrances 
of his conscience by repeating to him.self 
that none of the money which he ex¬ 
torted would go into his own pocket; 
that if he refused to be the agent of 
the ladies they would find agents less 
humane; that by compIyif% he should 
increase his influence at the court, and 
,that his influence at the court hifd 
already enabled him, and might still 
enable him, to render great sendees to 
his oppressed brethren. The maids of 
honour were at last forced to content 
themselves with less than a thivd part 
of what they had demanded.* > 

• Loire's Western Rebellion; Toulmin’s 
History of Taunton, edited by Savage ; Letter 
of the Duke of Somenet to Sir F. Warre; 
Letter of Sanderlaiid to Penn, Feb. 13.166|, 
from the State Paper Office, in the Hackinto^ 
CoUeotlon. (1348.) 

The letter of Sunderland is as follows : 

* '‘WtiKBluilLFeb. 15. 1SS5.B. 

“Mr. Penne, 

“ Her Majesty's Maids of Honour hav¬ 
ing acquainted me that they desig'nf to employ 
you and Mr. Walden la making a composition 
with the RelatioBsof the Maids of Tafunton 
for the liigh Misdemoonour they hava boen 
mUlty<of, I do at their request hereby let you 
know that Hla Maj^tty has been ptcoeed to 
give their Rnes to the said Maids of Honoux, 
and therefore recommend it to Mr. Walden, 
and yon to make the most adii'antageous com- 
poelUon you can in their behalf 
“ I am. Sir, 

, " Toot humble Rorront, 

'• SlTTOERLANn.’' 

That the person to whom this letter was ad¬ 
dressed was William Penn the Quaker was not 
doubted by Sir Jamea Mocktntosh who first 
brought It to light, or, as far as 1 am aware,. 
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stronger proofs of a cruel nature than perhaps it may he more correct to say 
James the Second. Yet his cruelty was that his mercy and his cruelty were 


by any other person, till after the publication 
of the first part of this History. It has since 
been confidently asserted that the letter was 
addres-sed to a certain George Penne, who 
appears from an old account book lately dis¬ 
covered to have been conccrncHl in n negotia¬ 
tion for the ransom of one of Monmouth's 
followora, named Aiariah Pinney. 

If I thought that I had committed an error, I 
Bhonld. I hope, have the honesty to acluiow- 
ledge it. But, after full consideration, 1 am 
satis/u'd that Sunderland's letter was oddrsased 
to William Penn. 

Muiih has bean said about the way in which 
the name is spelt. ' The Quaker, we are told, 
was not Mr. Penne, but Mr. Penn. I feel 
assured tliut no person conversant with the 
book.s an'l mauuscripte of the seventeenth W'n- 
tury will attach any impurt.anoe to this argu¬ 
ment. it Ls notorious that a proper noDC^ 
was then thought to be well spelt if the sound 
were pre-icrved. To po no further than the 
persons who, ill Penn's time, held the Great 
Seal, (>nc of thorn is sometimes Hyde and 
sometimes Hide : another is Jefrerie.s, .leffries, 
Jeffpreys, and Jeffreys: a third .Somers, 
Bommf'rs, anil Summers : a fourth i.s Wright 
Mid Wrighte : and a fifth Is Cowp<!r and 
Coopsr. The Quaker's muno was spelt in 
throe ways. He, and his father tlie .Vdmiral 
before him,.invariably, as far as I have ob¬ 
served, spelt it Penn ; hut most people spelt 
it Pen ; and tliero were some who odhereti to 
the ancii-nt form, Penne. For example, Wil¬ 
liam father is Penne in a letter from Dia- 
browc to Thiirloo, dated on the 7th of Decem¬ 
ber Ui-'>4 ; and William the son is Penne in a 
newsletter of tbe ‘d'ind of September lOftR, 
printed in the Ellis CorreRpondencR. In 
Kichaitl Ward’s Life and Letters of Henry 
More, printed in 1710, the name of the Quaker 
will be fnimd spelt in all the ihro»‘ ways, Penn 
in the index. Pen in page 197., and Penne in 
pagQ bl I, The name is Penne in the (Commis¬ 
sion wliich the Admiral carried out with him 
on hijs L'xp(KUtion to the West Indies. Bur¬ 
chett, who beconio .Senjetory to the Ailiniralty 
soon after the Biwolukion. a.hd remained in 
olllce long after the acccasion of the Uousc of 
Hanover, always, in his Naval History, wrote 
the name Penne. Surely it cannot be thought 
strange that an old-^hionod Falling, in 
which the Secretary of tbe Admiralty poTKisted 
BO late aa 1720, should have been used at the 
office of the Secretary of Sbite in 1(>86. I am 
quite confident that, if the latter which 
we are ixuslderiiig huA been of a different 
kind, if Mr. Penne had been informed that, in 
conscqueuce of hia earnest intercession, the 
King had beengraoipualy pieosedto grant afree 
pardon to the Taunton girls, and if I bod at¬ 
tempted to deprire the QuoJeer of the credit of 
that interoeasion op tbe ground that hia name 
was not Penne, the very persona who now 
oumploiji so bitterly that I am unjust to his 
memory would have complained quite ns bit> 
terly, and, I must any, with much more reason. 

1 think myself, therefore, perfectly juatifled 
in Donoideri^ the names, Penn and Feime, as 


the same. To which, ttien, of the two persons 
who bore that name, Geotge or Williani. is it 
probable that the letter of the Secretary of 
State was addressed 7 

George was evidently on adventurer of a 
very low class. All that we learn alwut him 
from the papers of tim Pianey family is that 
he was employed in the purohoai a pardon 
for the younger son of a cUsscnhhi^iminlster. 
The wliols sum which appears to have passed 
through George's honda on tills occasion was 
sixty-five pounds. His oommlsslon on the 
transaction must therefore have been bbuJI. 
The Bnly other information whioj^wa hove 
abodt him is that he, aome time lat jgj mll^icd 
to tbsgovemment for afuvouf 
far from being an honour. In £:q|lavi the 
Groom Porter of the Palace hud a jurlsdiutiozi 
ovLT games of chance, and made some very 
dirty gain by Issuing lottery tickets ai^ 
licensing hazard tables. Gcorgo apiviars to 
have petitioned for a Blmilar privilege in the 
American colonies. 

William Penn was,’ during thi‘ reign of 
James the Second, the most active and power¬ 
ful solicitor about the Court. I will quote tflb 
words of his admirer Crocse. “ Quum autam 
1U3 tonta gratia plurimum npud regem 
-vaiuieC, et per id pcrpluros sibi amlcos aoqul- 
reret, ilium omnes, etiacn qui mudo oliqun 
notitia erant oonjunctlt quotica aliquid a regr, 
postulandum agendhunve apud regem CKset, 
odire, amblre^ omro, ut cos apud regnm adju- 
varet.'*' He was overwhelmed by bu.Rinrss of 
thlB kind, “ onrutuancgotiationlbus curatloni- 
buaqde." His house and the approochas to It 
ware every day blocked up by crowds of per¬ 
sons who camo toarequest his good ofilceB; 
“domtis ac vestibula quotldlc referta clien- 
tium ot supplioantium.^ From the Fountain- 
hall papers it appears that hie infiiienue wu 
felt even in tbe highlands of Scotland. Wc 
loom from himself that, at this time, be was 
always tolling for others, that Ire was a ilaUy 
suitor afWbltohall, and that, if Uq had chosen 
to sell his Influence, he could, In little more 
than three years, have put twenty thousand 
pounds into his pouket, and obtalnori a hun- 
Ired thousand mors for the imjirovuinent of 
the colony of which he was proprietor. 

Such was tbe position nf these two men. 
Which of them, then, wu the more likely tobo 
employed In the matter to which Sunderland's 
letter related ? Was It Geui^ oc William, an 
oo^t of the lowMt or of tbs highest class ? 
TIfe persons Intermted were iodiee of rank and 
fashion, residoat at tha poUoo, whero 
would hardly have bean admitted into an 
outer room, but where WUIiom was every day 
iu the presence chombor and wos frixiuently 
colled into ths closet. Hie greatest noblua In 
the kingdom varo zealous mid active in the 
cause of tbeii fair friends, nobles with whom 
WUJiam lived In habits of familiar inlv> 
oooree, but who would hardly have tlu>uj^ 
George fit company for tbeir grooma '1^ 
sum in queetioD was aevnai thonaond pognda, 
a sum not l»iY?e when oompored with 

of weaiVih with which 'WUUoisi had 
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Bnch that each reflects infamy on the 
other. Our horror at the fate of the 
simple clowns, the young lads, the deli¬ 
cate women, to whom he was inexorably 
severe, is increased when we find to 
whom and for what considerations he 
granted his parrlou. 

oonrtAntly to deal, but more than a hundred 
'timea oa lar^e as the only ranaom Which ie 
known to have passed tl^ngh the hands of 
Iploorgs. These oonaiderationa would eufflee 
to ralae n strong presumption that Sunder¬ 
land's letter wus ^dreas^ to William, and 
not to fleorge: but there is a still stronger 
argument behind. * 

it Is moat Important to observe that the 
penon to whom this letter was addreawd was 
not tbo ftret person whom the Maids of Honour 
bod request^ to act lor them. They applied 
to him, because another porwnf to whom 
they had pfnvlouBly applle^l, hod, after some 
oorrctsponiienoe, ducUnetl the office. From 
tholr drst application we learn w’lth certainty 
what sort of person they wished to omploy. 11 
their first appllcatltm had been made to some 
obscure pettifogger or needy gambler, we 
should be worrAnted in believing that the 
Pence to whom their second application won 
mn^lo w'oH George. If, on tbo other hani^ 
their first application was made to a gen- 
tleman of the highest consideration, we 
«ait hardly bo wrong in siiying that tla* 
Penne to whom their secontl applieallDn was 
made must have been William. To whom, 
then, waa their first applioatinn made? It 
was to Sir Francis Warre of Hcftercombe, a 
Baronet and a Member of Parliament. The 
lottars are still extant in which the Duke of 
Homcnot, the proud Duke, not a man very 
likely to have correspond'd with George 
Fcnne, pressed Sir Fronds to undertake the 
ccwninladuu. Tho latest of thusu luttore 1 b 
dated about three weeks before Sunilerlonrl't* 
letter to Mr. Penno. Somerset tells Sir Francis 
that the town derk of Bridgewater, w’hose 
name, I may remark In piuelng. Is spelt 
Homatlmcs Bird and sometimes ISlrde, had 
offered his »c^^'ioeB, but that those scnrlocs 
had boon dedtnwl. It Is clear, therefore, that 
the Maids of Honour were dcairous to have an 
agent of high station and sbaractcr. And 
they wore ^ht. For tho sum uhich they 
demandad was so large that no ordinary 
jobber conld aafely be cntnisted with the caiij 
of tholr interests, 

As Sir Froneft Warre oxcosed himself 
tindsTtaklng the nsgotUtlon, it bocaniBnecw- 
my lor tho Maids of Honour and thdr ad- 
vtaan to ohooso somebody who might supply 
blaplooe; o&dthey cIiobq Prnne. Which of 
^twoPennes, then, must have been their 
-ohoioe, George, a petty broker to whom a per 
oentage OQ sixiy>fivo poujtds was on object, 
and whoso highest ambition was to derive an 
infamous llvfuihood from cards imd dloe, or 
WllUnm, not Inforlor in social position to any 
oommoner In the kingdom 7 Is It possible to 
bcdleve that the ladla who, in January', om- 
ployed the Duke of Bomcreet to prooiire for 
them an agent In tho first nnk of tho English 


The rule hy which a prince ouglit, 
after a rebelliDii. to be guided in select¬ 
ing rebels for piinishraent is perfectly 
obvious. The ringleaders, the men of 
rank, fortune and education, whose 
power and whose artifices have led the 
multitude into error, are the proper 

gentry, and who did not think an attorney, 
though occupying a respectable post in a re- 
ppectablo corporation, good enough for their 
purpose, would, in February, have resolve^l to 
trust everj'thing to a fellow who was as mnrh 
below Bird as Bird w’as below Wane ? 

But, it is said, Sunderland's letteris dry and 
distant; and he never would have written in 
such a style to William Penn with whom lie 
was on friendly terms. Can it be neceosary 
for me to reply that the official communica- 
tiona which a Minister of State makes to In's 
deart't friends and nearest relations are oa 
cold and formal as those which he msikef to 
Btraugerfi? Will it l>e contended that the 
[ieneral Wc-lbsli’y, to whom the Marquess 
Wellesley, wlmn (Juvemor of India, ntldressed 
so many letters l>rginning with “Sir,” and 
ending with “ I have the honour to bo yo\ir 
ol)Cclient servant,” cannot possibly have been 
his I^rdRlnjj’s brother Arthur ? 

But, it Is said, Oldmixon tells a different 
story. According to him, a Popish lawyer, 
named Brent, and a subordinate jobber, named 
Crane, were the agents in the matter of the 
Taunton girls. Now It is notorious that of 
all our historians Oldmixon is the least trust 
vorthy. Hie moet positive asBertion w’ould 
1*0 of no valuB when opposed to such cri- 
denre b« is furnished by Sunderland’s letter. 
But Oldmixon assorts nothing positively. Not 
only does he not assert p^isitively that Brent 
and Crane acted for the Maids of Honour, but 
he doL'K not even osserL positively that the 
Maids of Honour were at all eonoemed. He 
goes no further than “ It was said,” and “It 
wua reported.” It is plain therefore that he 
was very Imperfectly informed. I do .not 
think it impossible, however, that there may 
have Ikocn soma foundation for the rumour 
which ho mentions. W'* have seen that one 
busy lawyer, named Bird, volunteered to Icwk 
after tho interest of the Maids of Honour, 
and that they were foruua to tell him that 
they did not wont hie 6ervl(X!8. Other persons, 
and among them the two whom Oldmixon 
nomas, may have tried to thrust themselves 
into so lucrative a job, and may, by pretend¬ 
ing to Interest at Court, have suoce^ed in ob¬ 
taining a little money from terrified familiefl. 
But noUiing can be more dear than that the 
QU^orlsed agent of the Maids of Honour was 
the Mr. Penne to whom the Secretary of State 
wrote; and 1 firmly bolieve that Mr. Penno 
to have l>eon William the l.hviker. 

If it be said that itis inrroiliblc that so good 
a man woulil have been uoneemed in so bad 
on affair, I can only oni^cr that this affair 
was very far indeed from being the worst In 
which he was ooDComed. 

For these reasons I leave the text, and 
shall leave it, exactly ns It originally stood. 
(1M7.) 
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objects of severity. The deluded popu¬ 
lace, when once the slaughter on the 
field of battle is over, can scarcely be 
treated too leniently. This rule, so 
evidently agreeable to justice and 
humanity, was not only not observed: 
it was inverted. While those who 
ought to have been spared were 
slaughtered by hundreds, the few who 
might with propriety have been left to 
the utmost rigour of the law' were 
spared. This eccentric clemenc}' has 
perplexed some writers, and has drawn 
forth ludicrous eulogies from others. 
It wa.s neither at all mysteriou.s nor at 
all praiseworthy. It may be distinctly 
traced in every case either to a sordid 
or to a malignant motive, either to 
thirst for money or to thirst for blood. 

In the case of Grey there was no 
mitigating circumstance. His 
parts and knowledge, the rank 
which he had inherited in the state, 
and the high command which he had 
borne in the rebel army, would have 
pointed him out to a just government 
as a much fitter object of punishment 
than Alice Lisle, than William Hew- 
4ing, than any of the hundreds of 
ignorant pea.'jants who.se skulls aifil 
quarters were exposed in iSomer.sct.shire. 
Lut Grey’s estate was large and was 
strictly entailed. He had only a life 
interest in liis property; and he could 
forfeit no more interest than he had. 
If he died, his lands at once devolved 
on the next heir. If he were pardoned, 
he would be able to pay a large ransom. 
Hb was therefore suffered to redeem 
himself by giving a bond for forty 
thousand pounds to the Lord Treasurer, 
and smaller sums to other courtiers.* 

Sir John Cochrane had held among 
the Scotch rebels the same 
oc r«ofc which had been held by 
Grey in the West of England. That 
Cochrane should be forgiven by a 
prince vindictive beyond all example, 
seemed incredible. But Cochrane was 
the younger son of a rich family; it 
was therefore only by sparing him that 
money could be made out of him. His I 
father, Lord Dundonald. offered a bribe ! 
of five thousand pounds to the priests 

* Burnet, 1. and Speaker Onslow's 
nota; Clarendon to Rovheeter, Maj S. 1S86. 


of the royal household; and a pardon 
was granted.* 

Samuel Storey, a noted sower of se¬ 
dition, who had been Commis¬ 
sary to the rebel army, and 
who had infiamed the ignorant populace 
of Somersetshire by vehement harangues 
in which James had been described as 
an incendiary and a poisoner, was ad¬ 
mitted to mercy. For Storey was able 
to give important assistance to Jeffreys 
in wringing fifteen thousand pounds 
out of Prideaux.f 

Nqne of the traitors had lev right 
to expect favour than Wade^-^^^^ 
Goodenough, and Ferguson, o«hJ- 
Thpse three chiefs of the re- 
hellion had fled together from *®*®**' 
the field of Sedgemoor, and had reached 
the coast in safety. But they had found 
a frigate cruising near the spot where 
they had hoped to embark. They had 
then separated. Wade and Goodendugh 
were soon discovered and brought up 
to London. Deeply as they had been 
implicated in the Rye House Plot, con¬ 
spicuous as they had been among the 
chiefs of the Western insurrection, 
they were suffered to live, because 
they had it in their power to give in¬ 
formation which enabled the King to 
slaughter and plunder some persons 
whom he hated, but to whom bo hod 
never yet been able to bring home any 
crime, J jt 

How Ferguson escaped wms, andstUl 
is, a mystery. Of all the enemies of 
the government ho was, without doubt, 
the most deeply criminal. He was the 
original author of the plot fot* assassi¬ 
nating the royal brothers. He had 
'WTfttcn that Declaration which, for 
insolence, malignity, and mondacitj, 
stands unrivalled even among the Ubeli 
of those stormy times. He had insti¬ 
gated Monmouth first to invade the 
kingdom, and tifen to usurp the crown. 
It WHS reasonable to expect that a strict 
search would be made for the arch 
traitor,*B8 he was often called; and 
^uch a search a man of so singular an 

• Burnet, 1. 634. 

t Calom^’B Memoirs; CommoiM’ JoanuJa, 
Dec. 20. 1690; Sonderland m Jeflr^s, Sapt, 
14.166<5 ; Privy Council Book, Feb. 26. 16S4|. 

t Lanadowne MB. 1152.; Horl. Mfl, eu.; 
IiondoQ Gazette, July 20. latU. 
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aepeet and dialect could aeafcely have 
eluded. It was-confidentlj reported in 
the coffee houses of l^ndoa that 
Ferguson -wes taken; and this report 
found credit with men who had eicel- 
lent opportunities of knowing the 
truth. The n^xt thing that was heard 
of him was that be was safe on the 
Continent. It was strongly suspected 
th^ h« bad been in constant conimuni< 
cation with tlie govemnient against 
which he was constantly pU)ttijig, that 
ho had, while urging lus associates to 
PTery ej^ss of rashness, sent to ^^liite- 
hall just so much informatum about 
their proceedings as might suffice to 
save his own neck, and that therefore 
orders^ Haii been giTen to let him 
escape.* 

And now Je&eys had done his work, 
and returned to <^m his reward. He 
arrived at Windsor ftom the West, 
leaying oarnage, mourning, and terror 
l>€hind him. The hatred with which 
ho was regarded by the people of 
Somersetshire has no parallel in our 
history. It was not to be quenched by 
time or by political changes, was long 
transmitted from generarion to genera¬ 
tion, and raged fiercely against, his 
innocent progeny. Whan h^ had been 
many years dead, lehmi his name and 

• Jfany wiibeva hare usertad, without the 
hllghtcstfoundft^on, thstapnjnlonwas^mitod 
to Ferguson by Jamas, ^me have been so 
abenrdas to olte this Imaginary pardon, which, 
1C it were real, would prove only that Fergu¬ 
son woia a court spy, in proof of the magnaaii- 
mlty imd benignity of the prince who beheaded 
Alice Li&Ie and burned Elizabeth Gaunt. 
Ferguson was not only not specially pardoned, 
but waa cxr.luded by name from the general 
pardon published in the following sp^ng. 
(London Gaaotto, March 15. 168^'). If, u the 
^bllc Buapected, and ns serma probable, In- 
SBlgenw was shown to him, it was indulgence 
of ^’ 1111 : 1 ; James was, not without reu.'^ou, 
aakamo-l. and which was, hs far as possible, 

, * secret. The reports which were current 
in London at the time are mentioned In tdag 
Observitor, Aug. 1. los."). 

Sir John Renisby, who ought to have been 
well Informed, positively affirms th|t Fergu¬ 
son was tiiksn three days after ths^ttle of 
Bodgnmoor. But Sir John was oeitoinly wrong 
as to the dote, and may therefore have been 
_ se to lbs whole story. Prom the Lon¬ 
don Gasetta, and from Ooodenough'i oonfre- 
slon (LsBedowne HM.). it is olwr that, 
a fortnl^tt after tbs bottls, Fergown had not 
b^ OM|bt^ and wss ktim>ossi1 to hi sUU 

InrWng in SUglSttd. 


title were extiiict, his granddaughter 
the Cuuiitess of Pomfret, tpavelling' 
along the western road, was insulted 
by the populace, asd found that she 
could not safely venture hersolf among 
the descendants of those who had wit¬ 
nessed the Bloody AssiiM.* 

But at the court Jeffreys was cor¬ 
dially welcomei He was a judge after 
his master's own heurt James had 
watched the citvuit with interest and 
delight In his drawingroom and at 
his table he had frequmitly talked of 
the havoc which was making among 
his disaffected subjects with a glee at 
which the foreign ministers stood 
aghast. With his own hand he had 
penned accounts of what he facetiously 
called his Lord Chief Justice’s cham¬ 
paign in the Wost. Some hundreds of 
rebels, His Maje.sty wrote td the 
Hague, had been condemned. Some 
of them had been hanged: more should 
be lianged: and the rest should be 
sent to the plantations. It wh/^ to no 
purpose that Hen wrote to implore 
mercy for the misguided people, and 
described with pathetic eloquence the 
frightful state of his diocese. He com 
{Gained that it was impossible to walk 
along tbe highways without seeing 
some terrible spectacle, and that the 
whole air of Somersetshire was tainted 
with death. The Kuig rend, and re¬ 
mained, according to the saying of 
Churchill, hard as tbe- marble ehimney- 
pieces of Whitehall. At Wind- j»fTrrT* 
Bor the great seal of England 
waa put inlf the hands of 
Jrl&eys, and in the next London 
Gazette it waa Bolemnly noliffed that 
this honour wus tbe reward of tbe 
nuiuy emineoA and faitliful serTTce.s 
which he hod rendered to the crown.f 

At a Inter period, when all men of 
all parties spoke with horror of the 
Blcx^y Assises, the wicked Judge and 
the wicli^ King attempted to Tindi- 
dicate tnemsclTes by throwing the 
blame on each other. Jeffii^ys, in the 
Tower, protested that, in his utmost 
cruelty, he had oiTt gone beyond his 

« Granger’s ^ographlcal History. 

t Burnet, i. (40.; JaniBs to tbo Prince of 
Ora&go. 6cpt. 10. and 34. 1685; Lord Lons¬ 
dale's Memotn; London Gazette, Oct. 1. 
issa. 
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master’s express orders, nay, that he 
had fallen short of them. James,’ at 
Saint Germain’s, would willingly have 
had it believed that his own inclina¬ 
tions had been on the side of clemency, 
and that unmerited obloquy bad bc«D 
brought on him by the violence of his 
minister. But neither of these hard¬ 
hearted men must be absolved at the 
expense of the other. The plea set up 
for James can be proved under his 
own hand to be false in fact. The plea 
of Jeffreys, even if it be true in fact, is 
utterly worthless. 

The slaughter in the West was over. 

. The slaughter in London was 

Trial anti . ^ j. u • rpi. 

piwutinn about to begin, ihe govern- 
ofcorniiiu ppculiafly desirous- 

to find victims among the great Whig 
merchants of the City. They had, in 
the last reign, been a formidable part 
of the stren^li of the opposition. They 
were wealthy; and their wealth was 
not, like that of many noblemen and 
country gentlemen, protected by entail 
agfiin.st forfeiture. In the case of Grey, 
and of men situated like him, it was 
impo,«sible to gratify cruelty and rapa¬ 
city at nnee: but a rich trader mipl^t 
be both hanged and plundered. The 
commercial grandees, however, though 
in general hostile to Popery and to 
arbitrary power, had yet been too 
scrupuliius or too timid to incur the 
guilt, of high treason. One of the 
most con.siderable among them was 
Henry Cornish. Hs had been an 
Alderman under the old charter of the 
City, and had filled the ntece of Sheriff 
when the question of the Exclusion 
Bill occupied the pubhe mind. In 
polities he was a AVhig: hie religious 
opinions leaned towards Presbyterian¬ 
ism : but his temper was cautious and 
moderate. It is not proved by trust¬ 
worthy evidence that he ei’er approach ed 
the verge of treason. He had. indeed, 
when Sheriff. bi?e’n very unwilling to 
employ as his deputy a man so violent 
and unprincipled as' Goodenough. 
When the Rye House Plot was dis¬ 
covered, great hopes were entertained 
at W hitehall that Cornish would appear 
to have been concerned; but these 
hopes were disappointed. One of the 
conspiratorH, indeed, John Kumsey, 


was ready to swear any thing: but a 
nngle witDesa was not sufffeient; and 
DO seeoml witness could be fbund. 
More thmi two years had siniio elapsed. 
Conkish thoUf^ hansslf safe: but the 
eye of the tyrant was upon him, 
Goodenou^ terriffed by the near 
prospect of death, and still harbouring 
malice on account of tlM unfuvourablr 
□pinibii whiclf had always been entea^ 
tained of him by his old mastery eon-- 
.rented to supply the testimony which 
had hitherto bi*(?n wanting. Cornish 
was srre.Hted while transacting bnfdfiBSS 
on the Exchange, was hurried ta^paol, 
Whs kept there somo days in solitwry 
confinement, and was brought alt^ether 
unprepared to the bar of the Old Bailey. 
The case against him rested wholly os 
the evidence of Rumwy and Gnod- 
enougli. Both warl% by their own 
confession, accom^lires in th^ plot 
with which they charged the priswer. 
Both were impelled by the strongest 
pressure of hope and fear to criminate 
him. Evidence produced which 
proved that Goo^nough was alk) 
under the influence of penm&l enmity. 
Rutnspy’s story was inconsistent with 
the story which he had told when ho 
appeared as a witness against Lord 
Russell. But these things wvfb uiiged 
in vain. On the bench sate three 
judges who had been with Jeflfre^ in 
the West; and it was remarked by 
tho.ee who watched their deportment 
that they had come back tbo 

carnage of Taunton in a fleros and 
excited state. It is indeed but too 
true that the taste for blood is & tasto 
which even men not naturally cruel 
may, by habit, speedily acquire. Tho 
Imr and the bench united to browbeht 
the unfortunate Whig. The jury, 
named by a courtly Sheriff, readily 
found a verdict of Guilty; and, in 
spite of the indignant murmurs of the 
public, Cornish suffered death within 
ten days after he hod been arrested. 
That no rircumstance of d*»gradiitioii 
might be wanting, the gibbet wa* set 
up where King Street meets (Theapaide, 
in sight of the hnusn where he had 
long lived in gi'ncral respect, of 
Exchange where his credit hod ilwaja 
stood high, and of tho Guildhall iriim 
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be had distingaislied himself as a 
popular leader. He died with courage 
and with muny pious expressions, hut 
showed, by look and gesture, such 
strong reBNitment at the barbarity and 
injusfice with which he had been 
treated, that his enemies spread a 
caliimiuous report concerning him. He 
was drunk, they said, or out of his 
mind, when he was turned off. William 
Penn, however, who stood near the 
gallows, and whose prejudices were 
all on the side of the gotemment, 
aftsrwaids said that he could see in 
Cornisl^i deportment nothing but the 
naturaUndignation of an innocent xnin 
slain under the forms of law. The 
head of the murdered magistrate was 
placed over the Guildhall.* 

Black as this case was, it was not 
the blackest which dit^graced 
the sessions of that autumn at 
t^iuiS Bailey. Among the 

S^at jPBrsocs concerned in the Bye 
House Plot WEB a man named 
James Burton. By his own confession 
he had been present when tha design 
of assassination was discussed by his 
accomplices. When the conspiracy 
was detected, a reward was offered 
for his apprehension. He was saved 
from dMtn by an ancient matron of 
the Baptist persuasion, named Eliza¬ 
beth (^uttt This woman, with the 
peculiar manners and phraseology' 
which then distinguished her sect, 
had a large charitv. Her life was 
passed in relieving tne unhappy of all 
religious denominations, and she was 
well known as a constant visitor of the 
gaols. Her political and theological 
opinions, as vt^ilus her compassionate 
dispoeition, led her to do every thing 
in ner power for Burton. She procured 
a boat which took him to Gravesend, 
tdiere he got on board of a ship bound 
for Amsterdam. At the moment of 
parting she put into his hand a sum 
of money which, for her means, was 
very Ur^ Burton, after living some 
time in exile, retarned to England with 
Monmouth, fbu^t at Sedgemoor, fled 

j: e Trial of Oomlah in the OoIlestlDn of State 
Wala; fib J. Hawlot’a Hcmarks on Mr. Cor- 
nliih’e Trial; Bumst, L Ul.; Bloody Aaslaes; 
But. 1 Q-ul. 4 Mar. 


to Loudon, and took refuge in the 
hcrtise of John Fernley, a barber in 
WhitechapeL Fernley was very poor. 
He was besieged by credilow. He 
knew that a reward of a hundred 
pounds had been offered by the govern¬ 
ment for the apprehension of Burton. 
But the honest man wus incapable of 
betraying one who, in extreme peril, 
had come under the shadow of his roof, 
Uahappily it was soon noised abroad 
that the anger of James was more 
strongly excited against those who 
harboured rebels than against the 
rebels themsnlves. He bad publicly 
declared that of all forms of treason 
the hiding of traitors from hi:« vengean ce 
was the most unpardonable. Burton 
knew this. He delivered himself up 
to the government; and he gave infor¬ 
mation against Fernley and Elizabeth 
Gaunt., Tliey were brought to trial. 
The villain whose life they had pre¬ 
served had the heart and the foreheadto 
appear as the principal witness against 
them. They were convicted. Fernley 
was sentenced to the gaUows, Elizabeth 
Gaunt to the stake. Even after all the 
horrors of that year, many thought it 
ftnpossible that these judgments should 
be carried into execution. But the King 
was without pity. Fernley was hanged. 
Elizabeth Gaunt was burned alive at 
Tyburn on the same day on which 
Cornish suffered death in Cbeapside. 
She left a paper, written, indeed, in no 
graceful style, yet such os was read by 
many thousands with compassion and 
horror. *‘My fault," she said, “was 
one which a prince might well have 
forgiven. I did but relieve a poor 
family; and lo! I must die for it." 
She complained of the insolence of the 
judges, of the ferocity of the gaoler, 
and of the tyranny of him, the great 
one of all, to*whose pleasure she and 
so many other victims had been sacri¬ 
ficed. In 80 for ns they had injured 
herself, she forgave them; but, in that 
they were implacable enemies of that 
good cause which would yet revive and 
flourish, she left them to the judg¬ 
ment of the King of Kings. To the 
lust she preserved a tranquil courage, 
which reminded the spectAtoeg of the 
most heroic deaths of which they had 
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read in Fox. William Penn, for whom 
exhihitiouB which humane men gene- 
rally aroid seem to hare had a strong 
attraction, hastened from Gbeapside, 
where he had seen Cornish hanged, to 
Tyburn, in order to see Elizabeth Gaunt 
burned. He afterwards related that, 
when she calmly disposed the straw 
about her in such a manner as to 
shorten her sufferings, all the bystanders 
burst into tears. It was much noticed 
that, while the foulest judicial murder 
which had disgraced even those times 
was perpetrating, a tempest burst forth, 
such as had not been known since 
that great hurricane wliich had raged 
round the deathbed of Oliver. The 
oppressed Puritans reckoned up, not 
without a gloomy satisfaction, the 
houses which had been blown down, 
and the ships which had been cast 
away, and derived some consolation 
from thini^Dg that heaven was bearing 
awful testimony against the iniquity 
which afflicted the earth. Since that 
terrible day no woman has suffered 
death in England, for any political 
offence.^ 

. It was^pot thought that Goodenough 
Trui ftnd had yet earned his pardoi. 
of Bale!” government was bent on 
»ofcn. destroying a victim of no high 
rank, a B\ugeon in the City, named 
Bateman. He had attended Shaftes¬ 
bury professionally, and had been a 
zealous Exclusionist. He may possibly 
have been privy to the Whig plot; but 
it is certain that he had not been one 
of the leading conspirators; for, in the 
great mass of depositions published by 
Qie government, his name occxirs only 
once, and then not in connection with 
any crime bordering on high treason. 
From his indictment, and from the 
scanty account which remains of his 
trial, it seems clear that he vras not 
even accused of participating in the 
design of murdering the royal brothers. 
The malignity with which so obscure a 
man, guilty of so slight an offence, was 
hunted down, while traitors far more 
criminal and far more eminent were 

* TiimU o{ Feml^ uid Eliubeth in 
the CDllectlao of BUte Tilalf ; Bomot, I. 649 ; 
Btood, Ajnlns; Six J. Bnunitoo'i Ifomoln^, 
LottreU'l SUIT, 0<it, 33. 16M. 


allswed to ransom themselves b; giving 
evidence against him, seemed to require 
explanation ; and a disgraceful expla- 
natiun was found. When Oates, after 
hia scourging, was carried into Newgate 
inaeneible, and, as all thought, in the 
last agony, he had been bled, and his 
wounds had been dreesed by B^man. 
This was an offence not to be fomvan. 
Bateman was airested and inojcted. 
The witnesses against him were men 
of infamous chancter, men, too, who 
were swearing for their own lives. 
Non« of them had yet got his pardon ; 
and it was a popular saying, that they 
fished for prey, like fame cormorants, 
with ropes round their necks. The 
prisoner, etupi&ed by illness, was un¬ 
able to articulate, or to understand 
what passed. His son and daughter 
stood by him at the bar. They read 
as well as thejrcould some notes which 
be had set down, and examined his 
witnesees. It was to little purpose. 
He was convicted, hanged, and quar¬ 
tered.* 

Never, not even under the tyranny 
of Laud, had the condition of 
the Puritans been so deplor- 
able as at that tima Never oueoim. 
had epies bean so actively emfdoyed in 
detecting, congregafions. Never hod 
magistrates, grand jurors, rectors and 
churchwardens been so much on the 
alert. Many Dissenters were cited be¬ 
fore the ecelesisstical courts. Others 
found it necessary to purchase the con¬ 
nivance of tho agents of the government 
by presents of hogsheads of wine, and 
of gloves stuffed with guineas. It was 
impossible for the separatists to pray 
together without precautions such sis 
are emplnyed by coiners and receivers 
of stolen goods. The places of meeting 
were frequently changed. Worship 
was performed sometimes just before 
break of day and sometimes at dead of 
night. Bound the building where the 
little dock was gathered sentinels were 
posted to give the alarm if a stranger 
drew near. Tho minister in disguise 

* Bateman's Trial In the Collection Di State 
1 Trials; Sir John HawWs Bernal^ 1% la 
[ worth while to compare Thomaa Lee's sW- 
fience on this txxmslDn with his emxteaidan 
prerlouslT published by aathoiity, 
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waa introduced through the gulden and 
the back yard. In some houaee there 
were trfl|) dooie tihroogh which, in case 
of du^gor, he m^ht descend. Where 
Kono^ormists lived najct door to each 
other, the walls were often broken open, 
and secret passages were made tirom 
dwelling to dwelling. No psalm was 
mug; and many contrivances were used 
to prevent the voice of the preacher, in 
his moments of fervour, from being 
heard beyond the walls. Yet, with all 
this care, it was often found impossible 
to elude the vigilance of infonnN«^ In 
the Buboibs of London, especially, the 
law was enforced with the utmost rigour. 
Several opulent gaatlemen were accused 
of holdi^ coDVenticlesl Their houses 
were strictly searched, and distresses 
were levied to the amount of many 
thousandi of pounds. The fiercser and 
bolder sectaries, thus dfciven from the 
shelter of roofs, met in the open air, 
aivTdetermined to repel force by force. 
A Middlesex justicr, who had learned 
that a nightly prayer meeting was held 
in a gravel pit about two miles from 
Lemdon, took with him a strong body 
of constables, broke in upon the as- 
sombly, and seized the preacher. But 
the congregation, which consisted of 
about two hundred men, soop i^escued 
their pastor, and pul the magistrate 
and his officers to flight* This, how* 
ever, waa no ordinary occmroDce. In 
general the Puritan spirit seemed to be 
more effectually cowed at this oonjunc- 
tiire t-1^ at anymoment before or since. 
The Toiy pamplileteers boasted that 
not one fluiatie dared to move tongue 
or pen in defence of his religious opi* 
nions. Dissenting ministers, however 


blamelen in life, however eminent for 
learning and abilities, could not venture 
to walk the streets for fear of outrages, 
which were not only not repressed, but 
encouraged, by those whose duty it was 
to preserve the peace. Some divines 
of great fame were in prison. Among 
these was Richard Baxter. Others, who 
had, during a quarter of a century, 
borne up against oppression, now lost 
heart, and quitted the kingdcQn. Among 
these was John Howe. . Great numbers 
of persons who had been aocustomed 
to frequent conventicles repaired to the 
parish churches. It waa rensarked that 
the schismatics who had been terrified 
this show of conformity might 
easily be distinguislied by the difficulty 
which they had in finding out the 
collect, and by the awkward manner 
in which they bowed at the name of 
Jesufl.^ 

Through many years the AUtumn of 
1685 was remembered by the Noncon¬ 
formists as a time of misery and terror. 
Yet in that autumn might be discerned 
the first faint indications of a great 
turn of fortiuie; and before eighteen 
months had elapsed, the intolerant 
King and the intolerant Church were 
eagerly bidding against each other for 
the support of the party which both 
had BO deeply injured. 

• Ncal'e History of the Puritans, Cnleumy’s 
Account of the ejected MlmsterE, luid the Kon- 
conformiets' Memorial, oontain abundant 
proofs of the aoverily of this persecution. 
Howe’s farewell lettCT to his flock will bo 
founil in the interesting life of that prreat 
man, by Mr. Eo^srs. Howo complains that 
he could not venture to show himself in the 
streets of London, and that his health had 
suffered from wasrt of air and exercise. Bat 
the moat vivid picture of the distress of the 
Nonoonfonnisti is furnished by their deadly 
enemy, Lesrimgo, lo tin Observaters of i3e]> 
temb^ azul OotobCT, 
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CHAPTER VI. 

JwES ■was uow at the height of power affair aince the be^ning of the reign, 
Tbepomr and prosperity. Both in Eng- tO(^k the lead on thia occasion, and 
i** Scotland he had seemed to have the royal ear. It was 
height vanquished his enemies, and a circumstance not less significant 
had punished them with a severity which no previous communication was made 
had indeed excited theirhitteresthatrcd^ to BariUoD. Both he and liis master 
but had, at the same time, effectually were taken by surprise. Lewis was 
quelled their courajee. The Whig party mucfi troubled, and expressed gwat, 
seemed extinct. The name of Whig and nut unreasonable, anxiety as to the 
was never used except as a term of ulterior’ designs of the prince who had 
reproa4^ The Pailiameut was de- lately been his pensioner and vassal, 
voted to the King; and it was in his TherewerestrongrumoursthatWiliiam 
power to keep that Parliament to the of Orange was busied in organising a 
end of his reign. The Church was great confederacy, which was to include 
louder than ever in professions of at- both branches^ the House of Austria, 
tachment to him, and had, dur^ the the United Provinces, the kingdom of 
late insurrection, acted up to thoia pro- Sweden, and the electorate of Brfmdeu- 
fcssions. The Judges were his tools; burg. It now seemed that this coif- 
and, if they ceased to be so, it was in federacy would have at its head the 
his power to remove them. The cor- King and Parliament of Enp^land.* 
poraiions were filled with his creatures. In fact, negotiations tending to such 
}lis revenues far exceeded those of his a result were actually opened, 
prcderessors. His pride rose high Spain proposed to form a close Si?" 

He was not the same man who, a few alliance with James; and he 
months l^cfore, in doubt whether his listened to the proposition with favour, 
throne might not be overturned in an though it was evident tliat such an alli- 
hour, had implored foreign help with anco would be little less than a declara- 
uukingly supplications, and bad ac- tiou of war against France. But he 
CBpted it with tears of gratitude. Visions postponed his final deciKion till after 
of dominion and glory rose before hinL the Parliament should have reasseiu- 
He abeady saw himself^ in imagination, bled. The fate of Cbri-stemlom de- 
the umpire of Europe, the champion of j^pended on the temper in which he might 
many states oppressed by one too power- then find the Comi^ona If they w'cre 
ful monarchy. So early as the month disposed to acquiesce in his plans of 
of June he had assured the United domestic government, there would be 
Provinces that, as soon as the affairs of nothing to prevent him from interfering 
England were settled, he would show with vigour and authority in the great 
the world how little he feared France, dispute which must soon be brought to 
In conformity with these assurances, an issue on the Continent. If they 
he, within a month after the battle of were refractory, he must relinquish all 
Sedgemoor, concluded with the States thought of arbitrating between contend- 
Geneml a defensive treaty, framed in ing nations, muft again implore French 
the very spirit of the Triple League, assistance, must dgain submit to French 
It was regaled, both at the Hague dictatiou, must sink into a potentate of 
and at VenauJea, as a most significant ^ 

circuMBUuee that Halifax, who was the • ^Taox Neg., Aug. A. lesfi; Xhxpmt^ a 
constant and mortal rneiay of French Tan Citten and his ooUtaagnes, eneMng the 
ascendency, and who had scarcaly ever treaty,AugustLewis to Angffc 

^eforv been consulted on any grave |^. 
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the third or fourth, class, and must in- 
dsmnify himself for the contempt with 
wlfich he would be regarded abroad by 
trimnphs over law and publie opinion 
at home. 

It seemed, indeed, that it would not 
Hi* bo (>iisy for him to demand more 
than the Commons were dis¬ 
posed to gire. Already they 
had abundantly prored that they were 
desirous to maintaih his prerogatives 
unimpaired, and that they were by no 
means extreme to mark nis encroach¬ 
ments on the rights of the people. 
Indeed, eleven twelfths of the members 
were either dependents of the court, or 
zealous Cavaliers from the country. 
There were few things which suclvan 
assembly could pertinaciously refuse to 
the Sovereign; but, happily for the 
nation, those few thingg were the very 
things on which Jai^p had set his 
heart. 

« One of his objects was to obtain a 
Th<H*. <3f the Habeas Corpus 

^bich he hated, as it was 
***** * natural that a tyrant should 
hate the most stringent curb that ever 
legislation imposed on tyranny. This 
feeling remained deeply fixed in his 
mind to the last, and appears in the 
instructions which he drew up, in exile, 
for the guidance of his sou.* But the 
Habeas Corpus Act, though passed 
during the ascendency of the Whigs, 
was not more dear to the Whigs than 
to the Tories. It is indeed not won¬ 
derful that this great law should be 
highly prized by all Englishmen with¬ 
out distinction of party: for it is a law 
which, not by circuitous, but by direct 
operation, adds to the security and 
happiness of every inhabitant of tbe 
realm.f 

Jamas hod yet another design, odious 
Th«iui«i. ^ Ibe party which had set him 
tniknar. on the throne and which had 
upheld him there. He wishod to form 
a great standing army. He had taken 
advantage of the late insurrection to 

• Xnitnifltioiia balded. ** For mv son tbe 
Prinoe of Wries, IdM/* among lha Bfcoart 

. * 11m BobeMCSorpua,*’add Johnson, tbe 
marti taiaotsd of Torias, to Boswell, “ is tha 
■iagla aunmUffe wbioh our sovemment hsa 
OTor of otiier ooontrles.'^ 


make large additions to the military 
force which his brother had leit.\ The 
bodies now designated as the first six 
regiments of dragoon guards, the third 
and fourth regiments of dragoons, and 
the nine regiments of infantry of the 
line, from the seventh to the fifteenth 
inclusive, had just been raised.* The 
elfect of these augmentations, and of 
the recall of the garrison of Tangier, 
was that the number of regular troops 
in England had, in a few months, been 
increased from six thousand to near 
twenty thousand. No English King 
had ever, in time of peace, had such a 
force at his command. Yet even with 
this force James was not content He 
often repeated that no confidence could 
be placed in the fidelity of the train- 
bands, that they sympathised with all 
the passions of the class to which they 
belonged; that, at Sedgemoor, there hud 
been more militiamen in the rebel army 
than in the royal encampment, and that, 
if the throne had been defended only 
by the array of the counties, Monmouth 
would have marched iij tnumph from 
Lyme to London. 

The revenue, laige as it was whet 
f:bmpared with that of former Kings, 
barely sufficed to meet this new charge. 
A great part of the produce of the new 
taxes was absorbed by the naval ex¬ 
penditure. At the close of the late 
reign the whole cost of the army, tho 
Tangier regiments included, had been 
under three hundred thousand pounds 
a year. Six hundred thousand pounds 
a year would not now suffice.f If any 
further augmentation were made, it 
would be necessary to demand a supply 
from Parliament; and it was not likely 
that Parliament would be in a comply¬ 
ing mood. The very u&me of standing 
army was hateful to the whole nation, 
and to no part of the nation more hate¬ 
ful than to the Cavalier gentltnnen who 
filled the Lower House. In their minds 

■ See the Historical Beoorda of Be^iments, 
published tmder the BuperviilDn of the Adju¬ 
tant Oeneral. , 

t Ba^on, Dw. ^ 1S8£. He hod studied 
tbe subject much. '* (Teat on detail,''he says, 
" dont j’ai oanDDiManoB." It i^ipean from 
tbe Treanuy Wanmnt Book that the charge 
of tbe army for tha year 1987 was fixed im tbe 
flnt of Jonuaiy at 023,1041. 9u llel. 
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a standing army was inseparably asso-1 dence, aini justice, sucb a tDleratinn 
dated 'witU th? Rump, ■with the Pro- might have been obtained, 
tector, with the spoliation of the The extreme antipathy and dread 
Church, with the purgation of the Uni- with w'hich the English ppoplo regard- 
versities, with the abolition of the peer- eJ his religion was not to be ascribed 
age, with the murder of the King, ■with solely or chiefly to theological ani- 
the sullen reign of the Saints, with cant mosity. That salvntion might ho 
and asceticism, with fines and sr-qups- found in the Church of Rome, nay, 
trations, with the insults which Major that some members of-that Chhreh 
G-enerals, sprung from the dregs of the had been among the brightest examples 
people, had offered to the oldest and of Christian virtue, was admitted by 
most honourable families of the king- all divines of the Anglican communion 
dom. There was, moreover, scarcely a and by the most illustrious Noncon- 
baronet or a squire in the Parliament formats. It is notorious that the penal 
who did not owe part of his importiince law’s agjiinst Popery w'pro strenuously 
in his own county to his rank in the defended by many who thought Arian- 
militia. If that national force were set ism, Quakerism, and .Tudaiam more 
aside, the gentry of England must lose dangerous, in a spiritual point of vie'W, 
much of their dignity and influence, than Popery, and who yet showed no 
It was therefore probable that the King disposition to enact similar laws against 
would find it more difficult to obtain Arlans, Quakei||^or Je'ws. 
funds for the support of his army than It is easy to^lplain why the Roman 
even to obtain the repeal of the Habeas Catholic was treated with less indul- 
Corpus Act. ^ gence than was showm to men who 

But both tho designs w’hich have renounced the doctrine of the Nicene 
Deiiirniin been mentioned were subor- fathers, and even to men who had not 
th’iRo'mLi great design on been admitted by baptism within the 

Cithoiic which the King’s whole soul Christian pale. There was among the 
reiiifion. bent, but which was English a strong conriction that the 

abhorred by those Tory gentlemen^ Roman Catholic, where the interests 
■who were ready to shed their blood for of his religion ware concerned, thought 
his rights, abhorred by that Chnrch himself free from nil the ordinary rules 
which had never, during three gener- of morality, nay, that ho thought it 
ations of civil discord, wavered in meritorious to violate those rules if, by 
fidelity to his house, abhorred even so doing, he could avert injury or 
by that army on which, in the last reproach from the Church of which hs 
extremity, he must rely. was a member. 

His religion was still under pro- Nor was this opinion destitute of a 
Bcription. Many rigorous laws against show of reason. It whs impossible to 
Roman Catholics appeared on the deny that Roman Catholic casuists of 
Statute Book, and hod, within no long great eminence bad ■written in defence 
time, been rigorously executed. The of equivocation, of mental reservation, 
Test Act excluded from civil and of peijury, and even of assassination, 
militaiy office all who dissented from Nor, it was said, had the speculations 
the Church of England; and, by a of this odious school of sophists been 
subsequent Act, passed when the fic- barren of resnhs. The massacre of 
tions of Oatos had driven the nation Saint Bartholomew, the murder of the 
wild, it had been provided that no first William of Orange, the murder of 
person should sit in either House of Henry the Third of Prance, the 
Parliament without solemnly abjuring numerous conspiracies which had bean 
the doctrine of transubstantiatiou. formed against lila of Elizabeth, 
That the King should wish to obtain and, above all, the gunpowder treason, 
for the Church to which he belonged a were constantly cited as icstancee of the 
complete toleration was natural and close connection between viaoui theoiy 
right; nor is there any reason to and vicious practice. It was alleged 
doubt that, by a little patience, pru- that eveiyoDe of these crimes hadb«en 

TOL. I. f 
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prompted or applauded by Roman 
Catholic diriiie*. The letters whirh 
Ersrtrd Bigby wrote in lemon juice 
from the Tower to bis wife had recently 
been published, and were often quoted. 
He was a scholar and a gentleman, 
upright in all ordinary dealings, and 
strongly. impressed with a sense of 
duly to God. Yet he had been deeply 
concerned in the plot for blowing up 
Kinp, Lords, and Commons, and had. 
on the brink of eternity, declared that 
it was incomprehensible to him how 
any Konun Catholic should thinif such 
a design sinful. The mferenee popa< 
Urly drawn these things was 

that, howeTer iair the general character 
of a Piroist might be, there was no 
eicoss of fraud or cruelty of which he 
was nbt capable whcs^.tiie safety and 
honour of his Church|i^ at stEdce. 

The extraordinary^Riceeas of the 
fhbles of Oates is to be chiefly ascribed 
to the preyal^DCB of this opmion. It 
was to no puipose that the accused 
Roman Catholic appealed to the inte- 
erity, humanity, and loyalty whicih he 
Wl shown thro^h the ^!^lc cpurae of 
Hs life. It was to no pxUpose that he 
flailed crowds of respectable witnesses, 
of his own pereuMiOQ, to contradict 
monstrous roinauces invented by the 
most iniWmous of mankind. It was to 
no purpose that, with the halter round 
his ns^, hs inrokei on himself the 
whole vengeance of the God before 
whom, in a few moments, be must 
appear, if he had been guilty of 
meditating any ill to his prince or to 
his Protestant fellow countiymen. The 
evidence which he produced in his 
favour proved only how little Popish 
oaths were worth. His very virtues 
raisf-d H presumption of his guilt. 
That he had before him death and 
judgment in immediate 
maae it more likely that 
deny what, withoafr^ to the 

holiest of causes, he eoidd not confess. 
Among the unha|im men who were 
convicted of of Godfr^ 

was one Protesti&f ^no Irigh charuc- 
ter, Henry Beaiy." ia a ttemarkabls 
and well riroumskaace, that 

Barry's laet w^i^ more to shake 
the credit of Uie plot &an the dying 


declarations of pious and honourable 
Roman Catholics who underwent the 
same fate.* 

It was not only by the ignorant 
populace, it was not only by zealots 
in whom fanaticism had extinguished 
aH reason and charity, that the Roman 
Catholic was regarded as a man the 
very tenderness of whose conscipneo 
might make hhn a false witness, an 
incendiaiy, or a murderer, as a man 
who, where his Chvipch was concerned, 
shrank from no atrocity and could bo 
bound by no oath. If there were in 
that age two persons inclined by their 
judgment and by their temper to 
toleration, those perserns were Tillot- 
son and Locke. Tet Tillotson, whose 
indulgence for various kinds of schis¬ 
matics and heretics brought on him 
the reproach of heterodoxy, told the 
House of Commons from the pulpit 
that it was their duty to make effectual 
provisions against the propagation of n 
religion more mischievous than iireli- 
gion itself, of a religion which de¬ 
manded from its followers services 
directly opposed to the first principles 
pf morality. His temper, he truly 
aaid, was prone to lenity; but his duty 
to the community forced him to be, in 
this one instance, severe. He declarod 
that, in his judgment, Pagans who had 
never heard the name of Christ,*and 
who were guided only by the light of 
nature, were more trustworthy mem¬ 
bers of civil society than men who had 
been formed in the schools of tho 
Popish casuists, t Locke, in the cele¬ 
brated treatise in which be laboured to 
show that even the grossest forms of 
idolatry ought not to he prohibited 
under penal sanctions, contended that 
the Church which taught men not to 
keep faith with hectics had no claim 
to toleration. | 

It is evident that, in such circum¬ 
stances, the greatest service which an 
English Roman Catholic could render 
to his brethren in the faith was to 
convince the public that, whatever 
some too subtle theorists might have 

• Burnet, 1. 447. 

t TiUotaun’s Sermon, preached boftov ttas 
Hoiuieof CoBiffloiu, Nov. £. 1678. 

X LocJce, Flnt Letter on Toleration. 
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written, wbateTersome rash men might, 
in times of violent OTcitement, have 
done, his Church did not hold that any 
end could sanctify means inconsistent 
with morality. And this great service 
it was in the power of James torender. 
He was King. He was more powerful 
than any English King had been within 
the memory of the oldest man. It 
depended on him whether the reproach 
which lay on his religion should be 
taken away or should be made per¬ 
manent. 

Had he conformed to the laws, had 
he kept his promises, had be abstained 
from employing any unrighteous me¬ 
thods for the propagation of his own 
theological tenets, had he suspended 
the operation of the penal statutes by 
a large exercise of his unquestionable 
prerogative of mercy, but, at the same 
time, carefully abstained from violating 
the civil or ecclesiastical constitution nf 
the realm, the feeling of his people 
must have undergone a rapid change. 
So conspicuous an example of good 
faith punctiliously observed by aPopish 
prince towards a Protestant nation 
■would have quieted the public appre¬ 
hensions. Men who saw that a Romaif 
Catholic might safely be suffered to 
direct the whole executive administra¬ 
tion, to command the army and navy, 
to convoke and dissolve the legislature, 
to appoint the Bishops and Deans of 
the Church of England, would soon 
have ceased tri fear that any great evil 
would arise from allowing a Koman 
Catholic to be captain of a company or 
alderman of a borough. It is probable 
that, in a few years, the sect so long 
detested by the nation would, with 
general applause, have been admitted to 
office and to Parliament. 

If, on the other hand, James should 
attempt to promote the interest of his 
Church by violating the fundaraental 
Ia'ws of liis kingdom and the solemn 
promises which he had repeatedly made 
in the face of the whole world, it could 
hardly be doubted that the charges 
which it had been the fashion U> bring 
against the Homan Cotbolie religion 
would be considered by all Protestants 
as fully established. For, if ever a 
Eomon Catholic could be expected to 


keep iuith with heretics, James might 
have been expected to keep faith with 
the Anglican clergy. To them he 
owed his crown. But for their strenu¬ 
ous opposition to the £xdu.<;inn Bill he 
would nsve been a banished man. He 
had repeatedly and emphatically ac¬ 
knowledged the debt which he owed to 
them, and had vowed to maintain them 
in all their legal rights. If he could 
not be bound ties like thiNse, it must 
be evident that, where his superstition 
was concerned, no tie of gratitude or of 
honoiir could bind! him. To trust Liin 
would thenceforth bo impossible; and, 
if hi.s people could not trust him, what 
member of his Church could tb ey trust ? 
H^was not supposed to be ronstitu- 
tioually or habitually troacberous. To 
his blunt manner, and to his want of 
consideration fa^the feelings of uthi^rs, 
he owed a mud^higber reputation for 
sincerity than he at all deserved. Hu 
eulogiirts affc'cted to call him James the 
Just. If then it should appear that, in 
turning Papist, he had also turned 
diss^bler and promisebreakrr, what 
concrosion was likely to be drawn bv a 
nation already disposed to believe tnat 
Popery had a pernicious influence on 
the moral character ? 

For these reasons many of tbo most 
eminent KomanCatholics of that age, and 
among them the Supreme Pontiff, were 
of opinion that the interests of their 
Church in our island would be most 
effoctually promoted by a moderate and 
cooatitutinnal policy. But sneli con¬ 
siderations bad no effect on the slow 
tmderstanding and imperioos temper of 
James. In his eagerness to remove the 
disabilities under which the professore 
of his religion lay, be t4X)k a course 
which convinced the most enlightened 
and tolerant Protestants of his time 
that those disabilities were esMiitial 
Lo the safety of the state. To his 
policy the En^iah Koman Catholics 
owed three yean of lawles.^ and in¬ 
solent triumph, and a hundred and 
forty ycEkis of ssl^ection and degrada¬ 
tion. 

Many memben of his Church held 
commiseiernB in the newly 
raised regiments. This breach ofiiMXwi 
of the law for a time passed ^ 
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censured; for men were notdieposed lory, Halifax was informed that his 
to note every irregularity which was services were no longer needed, and his 
committed by a King suddenly called name was struck out of the Council 
upon to defend his crown and his life Book.* 

against rebels. But the danger was His dismission produced a great 
now over. The insurgentfi had bsen sensation not only in England, General 
vanquished and punishsd. Their un- but also at Paris, at Vienna, 
eucces&^ful attempt had strengthened and at the Hague:, for it was well 
the gnvci’nnicnt which they had hoped known, that he had always laboured to 
to oviTtiiio.v. Yet still James con- counteract the influence exercised by 
tinned to grant commissions to unquali- th« court of Versailles on English 
fied persons; and speedily it was affairs. Lewis expressed much pleasure 
announced that he was determined at the news. The ministers of the 
to bo no longer bound by the^ Test United Provinces and of the House ot 
Act, that he hoped to induce the Par- Austria, on the other hand, extolled 
liament to repeal that Act, but that, the wisdom and virtue of the discarded 
if the Parliament proved refractory, statesman in a manner which gave 
he would not the less have his own serious offence at Whitehall. James 
way. was particularly angry with the secre- 

As soon as this w^as known, a tary of the imperial legation, who did 

Dtanmos murmui’, the forerunner of a not scruple to say that the emiiunt 
offuiihx. tempest, gav® him warning service which Halifax had performed 
that tho spirit before wich his grand- in the debate on the Exclusion Bill 
father, his father, and his brother had had been requited with gross ingrati- 
been compelled to recede, though dor- tude.t 

mant, was not extinct. Opposition It soon became clear that Halifax 
appeared first in the cabinet. Halifax would have many followers. Aportion 
did not attempt to conceal his disgust of the Tories, with their old leader, 
and alarm. At the Council board he Danby, at their head, began to ho^ 
courageously gave utterance to those cWhiggish language. Even the prelates 
feelings which, as it soon appeared, hinted that there W'as a point at which 
porvadui the whole nation. None of the loyalty due to the prince must 
nia colleagues seconded him; and the yield to higher considerations. The 
subject dropped. He was summoned discontent of the chiefs of the army 
to the royal closet, and had two long was still more extraordiiiar}' and still 
conferences with his master. James more formidable. Alreaily began to 
tried tho effect of compliraenta and appear the first symptoms of that 
blandishments, but to no purpose, feeling which, three years later, ira- 
Halifax positively refused to promise pelled so many otficcra of high rank 
that ho would give his vote in the to desert the royal standard. Men who 
House of Lords for the repeal either of had never before had a scaiple had on 
th(^ Test Act or of the Habeas Corpus a sudden become strangely scrupulous. 
Act. ' Churchill gently whispered that the 

Some of those who were about the King was going too far. Kirke, just 
King adyised him not, on the eve of returned from his Western butchery, 
the meeting of Parliament, to drive tlie swore to stand by the Protestant reli- 
most eloquent and accomplished states- gion. Even if he abjured the faith in 
man of the age into opposition. They which he had been bred, he would 
represented that Hinifax loved the never, he said, become a Papist. He 
di^i^ of office, that, while he con- was already bespoken. If ever be did 
tinued to be Lord Prraident, it would apostatise, he was bound by a solemn 
^ hardly poisiU? for him to p«t forth . conndl Book. The ™un. U drtod Oct. 
hu whole Btrengtn ii^inet the goveru- ji. BarUlon. Oct. ^ 
ment, and thsX to dismUa him from his * _i,i •>«■ ^ 

high post was to amauciptitc him from ^ ^ ^ ^ Barillon, 

all restraink The King was peremp- b,* > A* 
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promise to the Emperor of Morocco to. 
turn Mussulman.* 

While the nation, agitated by many 
Pinpcu- strong emotions, looked anxi- 
oualy forward to the reaasem- 
Hnirue. bling of the Houses, tidings, 
which Increased the prerailing 
eicitcment, arrived from France. 

The long and heroic struggle which 
the Huguenots had maintained against 
the French government had been 
brought to a final close by the ability 
and vigour of Richelieu. That great 
statesman vanquished them; but he 
confirmed to them the liberty of con¬ 
science which had been bestowed on 
them by the edict of Nantes, They 
were suffered, under some restraints of 
no galling kind, to worship G-od accord¬ 
ing to their own ritual, and to write in 
defence of their own doctrine. They 
w'CTQ admissible to political and mili¬ 
tary employment; nor did their heresy, 
during a considerable time, practically 
impede their rise in the world. Some 
of them commanded the armies of the 
state; and others presided* over im¬ 
portant departments of the civil ad¬ 
ministration. Atlength a change took 
place. Lewis the Fourteenth haft, 
ft'iim an early age, regarded the Cal- 
A'inists with an aversion at once religi- 
ou>^ and political. As a zealous Roman 
Catholic, ho detested their theological 
dogmas. As a prince fond of arbitrary 
powder, he detested those republican 
theories wliich were intermingled with 
llic Genevese divinity. Ho gradually 
retrenched all the privileges which the 
pehismatics enjoyed. He interfered 
with the education of Protestant chil¬ 
dren, confiscated property bequeathed 
to Protestant consistories, and on frivo¬ 
lous pretexts shut up Protestant 
churches. The Protestant ministers 
were harassed by the taigatherers. 
The Protestant magistrates ivere de- 
ytrived of the honour of nobility. The 
Protestant officers of the royal house¬ 
hold were informed that His Majesty 
dispensed with their services. Orders 
were given that no Protestant should 

* There is s remarkable account of the flrct 
appearance of the symptoms of disoontent 
amonfr the Tories in a letter of Halifax to 
Chesterflelil, writteo in October, 1685. Bar- 
net, L 684. 


be admitted into the legal profession. 
The oppressed sect showed some faint 
signs of that spirit which in the pre- 
ce^g century had bidden defiance to 
the whole power of the House of Va¬ 
lois. Massacres and executions fol¬ 
lowed. Dragoons were quartered in 
the towns where the heretic.^ wero nu¬ 
merous, and in the country seut.H of the 
heretic gentr}’; and the cruelty and 
licentiousness of these rude mission¬ 
aries was sanctioned or leniently cen¬ 
sured by the government. Still, how¬ 
ever^ the edict of Nantes, though 
practically violated in its most essen¬ 
tial provisions, had not been formally 
rescinded; and the King repeatedly 
declared in solemn public acts that bo 
was resolved to maintain it. But the 
bigots and flatterers who had bis ear 
gave him advi^ which ho was but too 
willing to Uldf. They represeuted to 
him that his rigorous policy had been 
eminently successful, that little or no 
resistance had been made to his will, 
that thousands of Huguenots had 
already been converted, that, if he 
would take the one decisive step which 
yet remained, those who were still ob¬ 
stinate would speedily submit, Franco 
would be purged from the tJiint of 
heresy, and her prince would have 
earned a heavenly crown not less glori¬ 
ous than that of Saint I.cwi.M. These 
arguments prevailed. The final blow 
was struck. TJic edict uf Nantes was 
revoked; and a crowd of decrees against 
the sectaries appeared in rajtid succes¬ 
sion. Boys and girls were tom from 
their parents and sent to bn educated 
in convents. All Colvinistic nuDisters 
were commanded either to abjure their 
religion or to quit their country within 
a fortnight. The other profeHsors of 
the reformed faith were forbidden lo 
leaj^ the kingdom; and, in order to 
prevent them from making their esciipe, 
the outports and frontiers wen* wirictly 
guarded. It was thought tlmt the 
flocks, thus sepanted the evil 

shepherds, would soon return to the 
true fold. But in spite of all the vi¬ 
gilance of the militaiT police there was 
a vast emigration. It was calculated 
that, in a few months, fifty thousand 
families quitted France for ever. Nor 
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were the refugees such as a couutiy James in generosity and humanity, 
can well spore. They were generally ond was certainlyfar superior to James 
parsons of intelligent minds, of iudus- in all the abilities and acquirements of 
triouB habits, and of austere morals, a stateuman. Lewis bad, like James, 


lu the list are to be found names emi- 
nant in war, in science, in literature, 
and in art. Some of the eoules offered 
their swords to William of Orange, 
and distiiigaisbcd themselves by the 
fury with v'hicli they fought against 
their persecutor. Othera avenged them¬ 
selves with weapons still more formid¬ 
able, and, by means of the presses of 
llollaiid, England, and Germany^ in¬ 
flamed, during thirty years, the public 
mind of Europe against the Freucli 
government. A more peaceful class 
erected, silk manufactories in the 
eastern suburb of London. One de¬ 
tachment of emigrants taught the 
Saxons to moke the stuffs and hats of 
which Franco had hitherto enjoyed a 
monopoly. Another planted the first 
vines in the neighbourhood of the 
Cape of Good Hope.* 

In ordinajy circumstances the courts 
of Spain and of Borne would have 
eagerly applauded a prince who had 
made vigorous war on heresy. But 
such was the hatred inspired by the 
injustice and haughtiness of Lewis 
that, when he became a persecutor, the 
courts of Spain and Borne took the side 
of religious liberty, and loudly repro¬ 
bated the cruelty of turning a savage 
and licentious soldieiy loose on an uq> 
off’ending people.t 6ne cry of grief 
and rage rose &om the whole of Pro¬ 
testant Europe. The tidings of the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes 


repeatedly promised to respect the 
privileges of his Protestant subjects. 
Yet Lewis was now avowedly a perse¬ 
cutor of the reformed religion. What 
reason was there, then, to doubt that 
James waited only for an opportunity 
to follow the example ? He was 
already forming, in defiance of the law, 
a inilitaiy force officered to a great 
extent by Boman Catholics. Was 
there anything unreasonable in the 
apprelicnsion that thi.'; for<^ Wight he 
employed to do what the Fren^ 
dragoons had done? 

James was almost as much disturbed 
as his subjects by the conduct 

Ul LJIC* U'UUl'l. V ClSUiXtea. XU ibalptTM. 

truth, that oourt had acted as ^£nglIiod! 
if it had meant to embarrass 
and annoy him. He was about to ask 
from a Protestant legislature a full 
toleration for Roman Cath4ilics. No¬ 
thing, tht*K:fure, could be more un¬ 
welcome to him than the intelligence 
that, in a neighbouring couutry^ tolera-*. 
blon bad just been withdrawn by a 
Boman Catholic government from Pro¬ 
testants. His vexation was increased 
by a speech which the'" Bishop of 
Valence, in the name of the Galilean 
clergy, addressed at this time to Lewis 
the Fourteentlu The pious Sovereign 
of England, the (nrator said, looked to 
the moet Christian King for support 
against a heretical nation. It was 
remarked that the members of the 


reached England about a week before 
the day to which the Fiu’liameiit stood 
adjourned. It was dear then that tlie 
spirit of Gardiner and of Alvg Wiis 
still Ills spirit of the Roman Catltolic 
Church. Lewis was not inferior to 

* The oontemporwy tracts lu wioua lan- 
piagee ou Iho Hubjeot uf this pcrsecutiou nre 
Innumerable, A.n eminently dear, terec, and 
ipirlted Muumsry will be found iu Voltolre'i 
aUcle de LouU XIV. « 

t “ Miftloaaricte embobadoA," EaysRcnqulUb. 
"AiKwtoliarmati,'* says Innocent. There bt, in 
tlifiMnokistoahCMlniMun, arcsmarkmble letter 


House of Commons showed particular 
anxiety to procure copies of this 
harangue, and that it was read by all 
Englishinen with indignation . and 
alarm.* J^nes was desirous to coun¬ 
teract the impression which these 
things had made, and was also at that 
moment by no means unwilling to let 
uU Europe see that he was nut the 
slave of France He therefore declar'd, 
publicly that he disapproved of the 
Ruiaaer in which the Huguenots had 


anthUBubjeotfromEonqulllo,dated 
1686. See Yenier, Bdatlone di Franciant^O, 
quoted by Profemr Bnnke In his Hilmlschen 
FMfste, book vliL 


* ** Ml dlcono che tntti qneeti porlamentarii 
ne hanno roluto oopta, il che aseolacamente 
nvri cauaate pemme tmpreAdunl."—Adda, 
Not. 1885. See Evelyn's I>iary, Nov. 3» 
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been treated, granted to the exiles 
boulb relief from his priv}" purse, and, 
by letters under his great seal, invited 
his subjects to imitate his liberality. 
In a very few months it became clear 
that all this compassion was feigned 
for the purpose of cajoling his Parlia¬ 
ment, that he regarded the refugees 
with mortal hatred, and that ho re¬ 
gretted nothing so much as his own 
inability to do what Lewis had done. 

On the ninth of November the 
Houses met. The Commons 
orPtHfo- wert'summoned to the bar of 
the Lords; and the King spoke 
KinjJ" from the throne. speech 

had been composed by himself. 
He congratulated his loving subjects 
on the suppre.ssion of the rebcUion in 
the West: but he added that the speed 
with which that rebellion had risen to 
a formidable height, and the length of 
time during which it had continued to 
rage, must convince all men bow little 
•dependenci' could be placed on the 
militia. He had, therefore, made addi¬ 
tions to the regular army. The charge 
of that army would henceforth be more 
4han double of what it had been; and he 
trusted that the Comnious would graift 
him the means of defraying theincrcased 
expense. He then informed his hearers 
that he had employed some officers 
M'ho had not taken the test; but he 
knew tliose officers to be fit for public 
trust. Ho feared that artful men 
might avail themselves of this irregu¬ 
larity to disturb the harmony which 
•existed between himsolf and hi.s Par¬ 
liament. Hut be would speak out. 
He was determined not to part with 
servants on whose fidelity he could 
rely, and w'hose help he might perhaps 
soon nBei*^ 

This explicit declarstioD that he had 
broken the laws which were 
regarded by the nation as the 
chief Baf(^uards of the csta- 
blished religion, and that he 
was resolved to persist in break¬ 
ing those laws, was not likely to soothe 
the excited feelings of his' subjects. 

• Lords' Jotimala, Kov. 9.16W. “Venp) 
aaeicarato,’* esys Adds, *' obe S. 'U. stci^a 
AbbiacoDOposti) U dljicono.’'—Deepstcli of K or. 

16 W. 


The Lords, seldom disposed to take 
the lead in opposition to a government, 
consented to vote him formal thanks 
for what he had said. Hut the Com¬ 
mons were in a less complying mood. 
When they hwi returned to their own 
House there w as a long silence; and 
the faces of many of the most respect¬ 
able members expressed deep concern. 
At length Middleton rose and moved 
the House to go instantly into committee 
on the King’s speech: but Sir Edmond 
Jennings, a zealous Tory from Yort:- 
shirE^ who was supposod speak the 
sentiments of Danby, protested sgaintt 
this course, and demandod time for 
cousideration. Sir Thomas Clarges, 
maternal uncle of the Duke of Albe¬ 
marle, ^nd long distinguished in Par¬ 
liament as a man of busine^^ and a 
vigilant steward of the public money, 
took the same side. The feeling of the 
House could not be mistaken. Sir 
John Emley, Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, insisted that tlie delay should 
not exceed forty-eight hours: but he 
was overruled; and it was resolved 
that the discussion should be postponed 
for three days.* 

The interval weus well employed by 
those who took the lead against the 
Court. They had indeed no light work 
to perfoi*m. In three days a country 
party was to be organised. The diffi¬ 
culty of the ttfsk is in our age not 
easily to be appreciated; for in our 
age all the nation assists at every 
deliberation of the Lords and Com¬ 
mons. What is said by the leaders of 
the ministry and of the opposition after 
mitlnight is read by the whole metro¬ 
polis at dawn, by the inhabitants of 
Northumberland and Cornwall in the 
afternoon, and in Ireland and the 
Highlands of Scotland on the morrow. 
In our age, therefore, the stages of 
le^lation, the rulse of debate, the 
tactics of faction, the opinions, temper, 
and style of every active member of 
ejtber House, are famUiar to hundreds 

* CommooB' Joonuris : Branuitoa's Ke- 
moin; Jmmes Van Leeuwen to the Btates 
Genenl, Nov. 1882. Viin Leeowen ¥raa 
eecr^pry of ibe Potcb Embfuwy, and con¬ 
ducted the oorrespondcnce lo the BbwDOa 
of Van Cittern. As to Cloigea, see Bnmst, 
i. 98. 
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of thousands. Eveiy man who now 
enters parliament possesses what, in 
the seventeenth century, would have 
been called a frreat stock of parlia¬ 
mentary knowledge. Such knowledge 
wafi then to be obtained only by actual 
parliamentary sernce. The difference 
between an old and a new member was 
as great as the difference between a 
veteran soldier and a recruit just taken 
from the plough; and James’s Parlia¬ 
ment rontainiid a most unusual propor¬ 
tion of now members, who had brought 
from their country seats to Westminster 
no political knowledge and many vio¬ 
lent prejudices. These gentlemen 
hated the Papists, but hated the Whigs 
not less intensely, and regarded the 
King with superstitious veneration. 
To form an opposition out of such 
materials was a feat which required 
the most skilful and delicate manage¬ 
ment. Some men of great weight, 
however, undertook the work, and 
performed it with success. Several 
experienced Whig politicians, who had 
not seats in that Parliament, gave 
useful advice and information. On the 
day preceding that which had been 
fixed for the debate, many meetings 
were held at which the leaders in¬ 
structed the norices; and it soon ap- 
cared that these exertions bad not 
een throw'll away.* 

The foreign embassies were nil in a 
ferment. It was well under- 
“ToVeiffo ^ few'days would 

Ko«rn. now decide the groat question, 
whether the King of Engliind 
was or was not to be the vassal of the 
King of France. The ministers of the 
House of Austria were most anxious 
that James should give satisfaction to 
his Parliament. Innocent had sent to 
London two persons charged to incul¬ 
cate modpration, both by admonition 
and 1^ example. One of them was 
John Leyburn, an English Dominican, 
who had been secretary to Cardinal 
Howard, and W'ho, with some learning 
and ft rich vein of natural humour, was 
the moat cautious, dexterous, and 
tadtum of men. He had recently 
been consecrotedBishop of Adrunfttum, 

■ BsriUon, Not. JS* 168JS. 


and named Vicar Apostolic in Great 
Britain. Ferdinand, Count of Adda, 
an Italian of no eminent abilities, but 
of mild temper and courtly manners, 
had been appointed Nuncio. These 
functionaries were eagerly welcomed 
by James. No Roman Catholic Bishop 
had exercised spiritual functions in 
the island during more than half a 
century. No Nuncio had been received 
here during the hundred and twenty 
seven years which had elapsed since 
the death of Mary. Leyburn was 
lodged in Whitehall, and jeceived a 
pension of a thousand pounds a year. 
Adda m not yet assume a public 
character. He passed for a foreigner 
of rank whom curiosity had brought to 
London, appeared daily at court, and 
was treated with high consideration. 
Both the Papal emissaries did their 
best to diminish, as much as possible, 
the odium inseparable from the offices 
which they filled, and to restrain the 
rash zeal of James. The Nuncio, in 
particular, declared that nothing could 
be more injurious to the interests of 
the Church of Rome than a rupture 
between the King and the Parliament* 
Barillon was active on the other side. 
The instructions which he received 
from Versailles ou this occasion well 
deserve to be studied; for theyfurnish 
a key to the policy systematically pur¬ 
sued by his master towards England 
during the twenty years which pre¬ 
ceded our revolution. The advices 
from Madrid, Lewis wrote, were alarm¬ 
ing. Strong hopes were entertained 
there that James would ally himself 
closely with the House of Austria, as 
soon as he should be assured that his 
Parliament would give him no trouble. 
In these circumstances, itwas evidently 
the interest of France that the Parlia- 

• Dodd’s Church History; Van L^enwea, 
Nov. ICSti; Barillon, Dec. 24. 1S65. Ba¬ 
rillon saj-s of .\d(la, “ On Tavoit fait pr^venir 
ijuc la Burcti et ravaiitage dee Catholiques 
ooDSietcicut dans uue reunion enti^re do ea 
Majesty Britannique et ds eon parlcinent.” 
Letters of Innocent to James, dated 
and ; Despatches of Adda, Nov. 

Aud Not. 18S5. The very Interestiug 
com"^x)ndpnde of Adda, copied from the Papal 
nreUives, Is in the Britl^ SInMjuin. 
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ment sh ould prove refractory. Barillon 
was therefore directed to act, with all 
possible precautions against detection, 
the part of a makebate. At court he 
to omit no opportunity of stimu¬ 
lating the religious zeal and tho Ijingly 
pride of James; but at the same time 
it might bo desirable to hare some 
secret communication with the male- 
contents. Such communication would 
indeed be hazardous, and would require 
the utmost adroitness: yet it might 
perhaps be in the power of the Ambas¬ 
sador, without committing himself or 
his goremment, to animate the zeal of 
the opposition fur the laws and liber¬ 
ties nf England, and to let it he under¬ 
stood that those laws and liberties were 
not regarded by his master with an 
unfriendly eye.* 

Lewis, when he dictated these in- 
comrautao structions, clid Dot forcseft Ilow 
commoDi speedily and how completely 
Kills* uneasiness would be re- 

•pwh. mored by the obstinacy and 
stupidity of James. On the twelfth 
of November the House of Commons 
re^olred itself into a committee on the 
*royal speech. The Solicitor General, 
Tleneagc Finch, was in the chair, lue 
debate was conducted by the chiefs of 
tho new country party with rare tact 
and address. No expres-ion indicating 
disrespect to the Sovereign or sympathy 
for rebels was suffered to escape. The 
Western insurrection was always men¬ 
tioned with abhorrence. Nothing was 
said of the barbarities of Kirke and 
Jeffreys, It was admitted that the 
heavy expenditure which had been 
occasioned by the late troubles justified 
theKing in asking some further supply; 
but strong objections were made to the 
augmentation of the army and to the 
infraction of the Test Act 

The subject of tho Test Act the 
courtiers appear to hare carefully 
avoidoA They harangued, however, 
with some force on the great superi¬ 
ority of a regular army to a militia. 
One of them tauntingly asked whether 
the defence of the kingdom was to be 
entrusted to the beefeaters. Another 

• Tins most remarkable despatch beora date 
tbn ^th of Kovember 168J5, and will be found 
In Uic Appendix to Jlr. Fox’d Hirtory. 


said that he should be gUd to know 
how the PeTon-sbire trainbands, who 
had fled in confusion before Mon¬ 
mouth’s scythemen, would have faced 
the household troops of Lewis. But 
these arguments had little effect on 
Cavaliers who still remembered with 
bitterness the stern rule of the Protec¬ 
tor. The general feeling was forcibly 
expressed by the first of tho Tory 
enuntry gentlemen nf England, Edwird 
Seymour. He admitted that the militia 
was not in a sati.sfactory state, but 
maintained that ir might be remodelled. 
The remodolling might require monsy: 
hut, for his own part, he w'oulil rather 
give a million to keep up a force from 
which he had nothing to fnar, than half 
a million to keep up a force of which 
he must ever he afraid. Let the train- 
bands he disciplined: let the navy bo 
strengthened; and the country would 
be secure. A standing army wq.s at 
best B mere drain on the public re¬ 
sources. The soldier was withdrawn 
from all useful labour. He produced 
nothing: be consumed the fruits of 
the industry of other men; and he 
domineered over those by whom he was 
supported. But the nation was now 
threatened, not only with a standing 
army, butwith aPopish standing array, 
with H standing army officereil by men 
who might be very amiable and ho¬ 
nourable, buti^ho were on principle 
enemies to the constitution of the 
realm. Sir William Twisden, member 
for the county of Kent, spoke on the 
same side with great keHuness and loud 
applause. Sir Bichard Templo, one of 
the fi'W Whigs who had a scat in that 
Parliament, dextorously accommodating 
Iris speech to tbn temper of his audience, 
reminded the House that a standing 
army had been found, by experience, 
to be as dangerous to the just authority 
of princes as to the liberty of uations. 
Rir John Maynard, themostleamed law¬ 
yer of his time, took part in the debate. 
Hewa.^ now more than eighty years old, 
and could well remember the political 
contests of the reign of James the First. 
He had sate in the Long Parlionient, 
and had taken part with tho Bound- 
heads, but had always been for lenient 
counsels, and bad laboured to bring 



about a general reconciliation. Hi^ 
abilities, which age had not impaired, 
4iid his professional knowledge, which 
had long overawed ail Westminster 
Hall, commanded the ear of the House 
of Commons. He, too, declared him¬ 
self against the augmentation of the 
regular forces. 

After much debate, it was resolved 
that a supply should he granted to the 
Crown; but it was also resolved that 
a bill should be brought in for making 
the militia more efficient This last 
resolution was tantamount to a decla¬ 
ration against the standing army. The 
King was grnady displeased; and it 
was whispered that, if things went on 
thus, the session would not be of long 
duration.* 

On the morrow the contention was 
renewed. The language of the coun- 
'cry party was perceptibly bolder and 
slmrper than on the preceding day. 
That paragraph of the King’s speech 
which related to supply preceded the 
paragraph which related to the test. 
On this ground Middleton proposed 
that the paragraph relating to supply 
should be first considered in committee. 
The opposition moved the previous 
question. They contended tliat the 
reasonable and constitutional practice 
was to grant no money till grievances 
had been redressed, and that there 
would be lui end of thi^practice if the 
House thought itself bcmnd servilely 
to follow the order in which matters 
were mentioned by the King &ozn the 
throne. 

■ Oommona' Joaraabi, Nov. 12. 16&A ; Van 
Leeuwon, Nov. ^ ; BariUon, Nov. ; Sir 
John Brunston’s Memoirs. The best report 
of the debatefi of the CommonB in November 
ies5, is one of which the history Is somewhat 
fttirWinn, There are two numuampt copies of 
It te the British Museum, UarL 7187. ; Laiu. 
3ISS. luthitsc copies the names of the speakers 
are glvrn at len^h. The author of the Life 
of JamoB published In 1702 tranecnibed this 
report, but gave only the InItUU of the 
epeakexs. The edlbora of Chandler’s Debates 
and ot the Parllamehtuy History ^metned 
from tjhaae tnirials at the nninaB, and eome- 
♦Jrwma wrong. They ascribe to WCller 

a very remarkable specoh, which will hero- 
aftfir inentiontd, and which was really 
made by Windham, member for Saliabnry. 
It was with rome oonoem that 1 found my¬ 
self forced to give up the beliaf that the last 
words utterod in pnbUo by Waller were ao 
faooooratde to him. 


Ch. VI. 

The division was taken on the 
question whether Middleton’s motion 
should be put. The Noes were ordered 
by the Speaker to go forth into the 
lobby. They resented this much, and 
complained loudly of his sernUty and 
partiality: for t,hey conceived that, 
according to the intricate and subtle 
rule which was then in force, and 
which, in our time, was superseded 
a more rational and convenient prac¬ 
tice, they were entitled to keep their 
SPAts; and it was held by all the 
parliamentary tacticians of that age 
that the party which stayed iu the 
House had an advantage over the party 
which went out; for the accommoda¬ 
tion on the benches was then so 
deficient that no person who had been 
fortunate enough to get a good seat 
was willing to lose it. Nevertheless, 
to the dismay of the ministors, many 
persons on whose votes the Court had 
absolutely depended were seen moving 
towards the door. Among tliem was 
Charles Fox, Paymaster of the Forces, 
and son of Sir Stephen Foi, Clerk of 
the Green Cloth. The Paj’master had 
been induced by his friends to absent 
himself during part of the discussion. 
Ilut his anxiety had become insupport- 
able. He came down to the Speaker’s 
chamber, heard part of the debate, 
withdrew, and, after hesitating for an 
hour or two between conscience and 
five thousand pounds a ye^ir, took a 
manly resolution and rushed into tbo 
House just in time to vote. Two 
officers of the army, Colonel John 
Darcy son of the Lord Conyers, and 
Captain James Kendall, withdrew to 
the lobby. Middleton went down to 
the bar expostulated warmly with 
them. He particularly addressed him¬ 
self to Kendall, a needy retainer of the 
Court, who had, in obedience to the 
royal mandate, been sent to Parliament 
by a packed corporation in Cornwall, 
and who had recently obtained a grant 
of a hundred head of rebels sentenced 
to tmnsportatioa. “ Sir,” said Middle- 
ton, “ have not you a troop of horse in 
His Majesty’s service?” “Yes, my 
Lord,” answered Kendall: “but my 
gilder brother is just dead, and has left 
me seven hundr^ a year.’* 
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When the tellers had done their 
offire it appeared that the 

Threat of 1. j j j 

lit* so- Ayes were one nuncired miii 

Tcrnmcnt. (]jq NoCS 006 

liundred and eighty tliree. In that 
House of Commons which, had been 
brought together by the unscrupulous 
use of chicanery, of corruption, and 
of riolence, in that House of Commons 
of which James had said that more 
than eleven twelfths of the members 
were such as he would himself have 
noininatPiX, the Court had sustained a 
defeat on a vital question.''^ 

Ill conhcquence of this vote the 
expressions which the King had used 
respecting the test wcje token into 
considfiratioii. It was resolved, after 
much di.scussion, that an address should 
be presented to him, reminding him 
that he could not legally continue to 
employ officers who refu.sed to qualify, 
and pressing him to give such diroo- 
tions as might quiet the apprehansions 
and jealousies of his people.f 

A motion was then mads that the 
Lords should be requested to join in 
tiie aJdro.ss. Whether this motion 
iras honestly made by tlio opposition, 
in tht! Jiope that the concurrence of tlft 
peers would add weiglit to the reoion- 
btranen, or artfully made by the cour¬ 
tiers, in the hope that a breach between 
the Houses might be the consequence, 
it is now impossible to discover. The 
proposition was rejected.! 

• Coouuoits' Joumala, Nov. 19.; Brain. 
Btou's McDnirs; Beraebj^’s Mianolrs; BarU- 
lon, Nov. i®.; Van Leenwen, Nov. ; Me- 
molri? of Sir Stephen Fox, 1717 ; The Cue of 
the Church of Engiaxid fairlj stated ; Bumot, 
i. Glili. and Speaker Onakm’s note. 

t Communs' Joumals, Nov. 13. 1085 ; Harl. 
US. 7187.; Lariadowiie MS. 253. 

t The conflict of testimony on this subject 
is most extraonlijiary ; and, after long oon- 
suieratiuD, I most own that the balance aflems 
to me to be exactly poised. In the Life of 
James <1702), the motion is represented as a 
court motion. This acoount is confirmed by 
A remarkable paasage in the Rtoait Papers, 
which wA corrected by the Pretender him¬ 
self. (Life of James the Second, U. 55.) On 
the other hand, Bermhy, who was present, 
and BarUlcuL, who oojgist to haw been well 
informed, Feprcscot the motion an an opposi¬ 
tion motion. The Rarleian I^nsdowne 
manuacrlpte diflerin the single word on which 
the whole dopenda Unfortanately Bramston 
wits not at the {louse that dajr. James Van 
Xittawen luentioos the motliHi and the dlri- 
rinn, but di>es not add a word which can 


The House then resolved itself intc 
a committee, for the purpose of cjoU' 
sideriDg the amount of supply to be 
granted. The King wanted fourteen 
hundred thousand pounds; but the 
ministers saw that it would be vain tc 
&fik for BO large a sum. The Chancelloi 
of the Exchequer mentioned twelve 
hundred thousacd pounda. The cUiefE 
of the oppontion replied that to vote 
for such a grant would be to vote for the 
permanence of the present militaiy es¬ 
tablishment: they were disposed to give 
only |o much as might suffice to keep the 
regubir troops on foot till the militia 
could be remodelled; and they there¬ 
fore proposed four hundred thousand 
pounds. The courtiers exrhiimed 
against this motion as unworthy of 
the House and disrespectful to the 
King: but they were manfully encoun¬ 
tered. One of the western membF^rs, 
John Windham, ■#ho sate for Salisbury 
especially distinguished himself He 
had olwa;)^, he said, looked with dread 
and averBion on standing armies ; and 
recent expenence had st^ngthsned 
those feelinm. He then ventured to 
touch on a theme which had hitherto 
been .‘Studiously avoided. He deecribed 
the desolation of the western counties. 
The people, he said, were weary ol 
the oppression of the 4roop.4, weary 
of free quarters, of depredations, ol 
still fouler criqiaB which the law called 
felonies, but for which, when perpe¬ 
trated by this class of felons, no redrew 
could be obtained. The King's i»er- 
vanta hiui indeed told the House that 
excellent rules had been laid down for 
the goveimment of the army; but none 
could rriiture to say that these rules 
had been observed. What, then, was 
the inevitable inference ? Did not the 
contrast between the paternal injunc¬ 
tions issued £rom the throne and the 
insupportable tyranny of the soldiers 
pnjve that the army was even now too 
strong ft^ the prince, as well as for the 

threw the Bmallest U^ht on the Rtate of parties. 
I mnt own myself onoMe to dmw ..with OOD- 
fidenoe any inferenoe from the nomw of tJM 
teilen, Sir Joeqph WlUiaDison ood Sir PronoU 
RTiTtlfor the majority, and l^ord Ancrmn and 
Bir Henry Goodriclce for tbe miniMity. I 
rtMmld have tbooght J-dirti Ancrom ttki^ to 
go with the oottri, and Sir H4Siur7 GhMidadtS 
likely to fo with the opposition. 
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'people ? The Commons might surely, 
with perfect, consistency, while they 
reposed entire confidence in the inten¬ 
tions of His Majesty, refuse to make 
any addition to a force which it was 
clear that HisMajesty could not manage. 
The motion that the sum to be 
granted should not exceed four 
hundred thousand pounds, was 
thBiri>. lost by twelve votes. This 
Victory of the ministers was 
little better than a defeat. The leaders 
of the country party, nothing disheart¬ 
ened, retreated a little, made another 
stand, and proposed the sum of seven 
hundred t’.iousand pounds. The com¬ 
mittee diviUi'd again, and the courtiers 
were beaten by two hundred and 
twelve votes to one hundred ivnd 
seventy.'*^ 

On the following day the Commons 
went in procession to White- 
their address on the 
subject of the test. The King 
received them on his throne. 
The address was drawn up in respectful 
and affectionate language; for the great 
majority of those who had voted for it 
were eealously and even superstitiouwly 
loyal, and had readily agreed to insert 
some complimentary phrases, and to 
omit every word which the courtiers 
th.ought offansive. The answer of 
James was a cold and sullen repri¬ 
mand. Ho declarodvbimself greatly 
displeased and amazed that the Com¬ 
mons should hai e profited so little by 
the admonition which be hud given 
them. “But,” said he, "however you 
may proceed on your part, 1 will be 
very steady in all the promises which 
I have made to you.” f 

The Commons reassembled in their 
chamber, discontented, yet somewhat 
overawed. To most of them the King 
was still an object of filial reverence. 
Three mom years filled with bitter 
ityoriaa, and with not less bitter 
insnlts, were scarcely sufficient to dis¬ 
solve the ties which bound the Cavalier 
gentry to the throne. t 

The Speaker repeated the substance 
of the King's reply. There was. for 

• OommozLi' JoanuU, Nov. 16.186& ; Harl. 
KS. 7167.; LanKlowne US. 23A. 
t OoBunoas’ JooniaU, Nov. 17,18. 1680. 


some time, R solemn stillness; then 
the order of the day was read in 
regular course; and the House went 
into committee on the biU for remodel¬ 
ling the militia. 

In a few hours, however, the spirit 
of tho opposition revived. 

When, at the close of the day, 
the Speaker resumed the chair, won* for 
Wharton, the boldest and most wYhS**®* 
active of the Whigs, proposed 
that a time should be appointed for 
taking His Majesty’s answer into con¬ 
sideration. John Coke, member for 
Derby, though a noted Tory, seconded 
Wharton. ” I hope,” he said, “ that 
we are all Englishmen, and that wl* 
shall not be frightened from our duty 
by a few high words.” 

It was manfully, but not wisely, 
spoken. The whole House was in u 
tempest. "Take down his words,” 
"To the bar,” "To the Tower,” re¬ 
sounded from every side. Those who 
were most lenient proposed that the 
offender should be reprimanded: but 
the ministers vehemently insisted that 
he should be sent to prison. The House 
might pardon, they said, offencp.. 
tommitted against itself, but liad no 
right to pardon an insult offered to tlie 
Crown. Coke was sent to the Tower. 
The indiscretion of one man had de¬ 
ranged the whole system of tactics 
which had been so ably concerted by 
the chiefs of the opposition. It was in 
vain that, at that moment, Edward 
Seymour attempted to rally his fol¬ 
lowers, exhorted them to fix a day 
for discussing the King's answer, and 
expressed hU confidence that the dis¬ 
cussion would be conducted with the 
respect due from subjects to the sove¬ 
reign. The members were so much 
cowed by the royal displeasure, and 
80 much incensed by the rudeness of 
Coke, that it would not have been safe 
to di^dde.* 

The House aiijourned; and the mi¬ 
nisters flattered themselves that the 
spirit of opposition was quelled. But 
on the morrow, the nineteentli of No¬ 
vember, new and alarming symptoms 

* Commoos' JoutdaIs, Ndv. 18.1685 ; Htfl. 
MS. 7187.; lauiAiuwiu MS. 353.: BomeC, 
1. 667. 
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appeared. The time had arrived for 
taking into consideration the petitions 
which had been presented from all 
parts of England against the late elec¬ 
tions. When, on the first meeting of the 
Parliament, Seymour had complained 
of the force and fraud by which the 
government had prevented the sense of 
constituent bodies from being fairly 
taken, he had found no seconder. But 
Tnany who had then flinched from his 
side had subsequently taken heart, and. 
with Sir John Lowther, member for 
Cumberland, at their head, had, before 
the recess, suggested that there ought 
to be an inquiry into the abuses which 
had so much excited the public mind. 
The House was now in a much more 
angry temper; and many voices were 
boldly raised in menace and accusation. 
The ministers were told that the nation 
expected, and should have, signal re¬ 
dress. Meanwhile it was dexterously 
intimated that the best atonement 
which a gentleman who had been 
brought into the House by irregular 
means could make to the public was to 
use his ill acquired power in defence of 
tlic religion and liberties of his country. 
No member, who, in that crisis, did 
his duty, had anything to fear. It 
might be necessary to unseat him ; but 
the whole influence of thn opposition 
should be employed to procure his re- 
election.* 

On the same day it became clear 
that the spirit of opposition 
had spread from the Commons 
ri»?hT“‘ to the Lords, and even to the 
T^e‘*n*r! bcnch. William Ca- 

or d«tdo-< vendish, Earl of Devonshire, 
****"■ took the lead in the Upper 
House ; and he was wall qualified to do 
BO. In wealth and influence be was 
second to none of the English nobles; 
and the general voice designated him 
as the finest gentleman ot his time. 
His magnificence, his taste, his talents, 

* fiOiudalB'i Uamoin. Bomet us (i. 
S67.) that a sharp debate aboot electiona took 
place in the Hooae Oif Commems after Colu’s 
committaL It moat thforefore have be^ on 
the lath of Norrember ; for Coke was oom- 
mitted late on tbs IBUi, and the Parliament. 
was pron^ned on the ^h. Burnet’s narrs' I 
tlve Is oooflrmed b; the Joomala, from which j 
It appean that VTsral electiona wve under 
dlscnesion on the 19th. 


his classical learning, his high spirit, 
the grace and urbanity of his manners, 
were admitted by his enemies. Hia 
eulogists, unhappily, could not pretend 
that his morals had escaped untainted 
from the widespread contagion of that 
age. Though an enemy of Popery and 
of arbitrary power, he had been averse 
I to extrema courses, had been willing, 
j when the Exclusion Bill was lost, to 
I agree to r\> compromise, and had never 
been concerned in the illegal and im¬ 
prudent schemes which had brought 
discr^it on the Whig party. But, 
while blaming part of the conduct of 
his friends, be had not failed to per¬ 
form zealously the most arduous and 
perilous duties of friendship. He had 
stood near Kussell at the bar, ha4 
parted from him on the sad morning of 
the execution with close embraces and 
with many bitter tears, nay, had offered 
to manage an escape at the hazard of 
his own life.* This great nobleman 
now proposed that a day should be 
fixed for considering the royal speech. 
It was contended, on the other side, 
that the Lords, by voting thanks for 
the speech, had precluded themselves 
from complaining of it. But this ob¬ 
jection was treated with contempt by 
Halifax. “ Such thanks," he said with 
the sarcastic pleasantry ^n which he 
excelled, " imply no approbation. We 
I are thankful ^^ifenever our gracioos 
I Sovereign deigns to speak to us. Espe¬ 
cially thankful are we when, as on the 
present occasion, he speaks out, and 
gives us fair wanting of what we are to 
suffer.” t Dr. Heniy Compton, Bishop 
of London, ^ke strongly for 
the motion. Though not gifted Bulep at 
with eminent abilities, nor 
deeply versed in the learning of his 
profession, he was always heara by the 
House with respect; for he was one of 

• Bomet, 1. 560.; Fmieral SeriDcm of the 
Dakd of Bwonshlre, pieachad by Kenoet, 
1706; Travels of Coemo 111. is UngUnd; 
The Hazanl of a Death-bod Bepcntascc argued 
from the Remorse of CosjiciLTioe ot W——, 
late ^ ■ of D-—, when dylnf» • nujst 
abeurd pamphki by John Ponton which 
reached a tenth edition. 

t Rrameton's Hemoira. Bomet IsincvnTBOt 
, both as to the time when the remark WM 
made end os to the peTBun who made it, la 
Holi&x'fl Letter to a Dlmentcr will be foQBd 
i a remoricablB aUasion to this dlaousaknL. 
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Ikw dlfirgymeu who could, iu that 
age, boMt of noble blood. Hia own 
Xojalty, and the loyalty of his family, 
h^ bMn signaUj proved. Hie fathai', 
the sec<md Bari of Northampton, had 
fought bravely for King Cbaxiee the 
First, and, surrounded by the parlia- 
Bwntary soldiers, had fallen, sword ih 
hand, refusing to give or take quarter. 
The Bishop himself, before he was or¬ 
dained, hod borne anoB in the Guards; 
and, though he generally did his beet 
to preserve the gravity and sobriety 
befitting a prelate, some flashes hifi 
military spirit would, to the laid, occa¬ 
sionally ^eak forth. He had beeu 
entrusted with the religtous education 
of thetwoPrinceases, and had acquitted 
himself of that important duty in u 
manner which had satisfied aU good 
Protestants, and bad secured to him 
considerable influence ovar the minds 
of his pupils, especially of the Lady 
Anns.* Hb now declared that he was 
empowered to speak the sense of his 
brethren, and that, in their opinion and ! 
in his ovs, the whole dril and ecde- | 
siutical oouatitution of the realm was 
in danger. / 

One of the most remarkable speechee 

Vl«mmt of * 

Nferteiurt. young maz^ whose eccentric 
career was defined to amaze Europe. 
This was Charles Mordaunt, Viscount 
Mordaunt, widely V« 40 wned, many 
yean later, as £^1 of Peterborough. 
Already he bed given abundant proofs 
of his courage, of his capacity, and of 
that strange unsoundnew of mind which 
made his courago and capacity almost 
useless to his country. Already he had 
distinguished, himself as a wit and a 
scholar, os a soldier and a sailor. He 
had even set his heart on rivalling 
Bourdaloue and Bossuet. Though an 
avowed freeihiitker, he had sate up all 
night ill sea to compose eermoDs, aad 
had with great difficulty been prevented 
firom edifying the crew of a man uf war 
with his pious uratory.f He now ad¬ 
dressed the House of Peers, for the first 
time, with characteristic eloquence, 
spn^tliuesa, and audacity. He blamed 

* Wocd, Ath. Ox.; QeoA’i Funml Bciraon 
un BishiH) Oomptm. 

t Teonge'i Diary. 
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the Commons for not having taken a 
bolder fine. “ They have been afraid,” 
be said, "to ^leak out They have 
talked of apprehensions and jealousies. 
What have ^prehension and jealousy 
to do here? Apprehension and jealousy 
are the feelings with which wc regard 
future and uncertain evils. The evil 
which we are considering is neither 
future nor uncertain. A standing army 
exists. It is officered by Papists. We 
have no foreign enemy. There is no 
rebellion in the land. For what, then, 
is this force maintained, except for the 
purpose of subverting our laws, and 
establishing that arbitrary power which 
is so justly abhorred by Englishmen ?”* 

Jeffreys spoke against the motion 
in the coarse and savage style of which 
he was a master; but he soon found 
that it was not quite so easy to brow¬ 
beat the proud and powerful barons of 
England in their own hall as to inti- 
midatead'^ocates whose bread depended 
on his favour or prisoners who-^e necks 
were at his mercy. A man whose life 
has beeu passed in attacking and domi- 
I neering, whatever may be Jiis talents 
and Courage, generally inake^ a po(^ 
figure when be is vigorously assailed; 
for, being unaccustomed to stand on the 
defensive, he becomes confused; and 
the knowledge that all those whom he 
has insulted ara enjoying bis confusion 
confuses him citill more. Jeifrt^ys was 
DOW, for the first time since he had be¬ 
come a great man, encountered on equal 
terms by adversaries who did not fear 
him. To the general delight, he passed 
at onoe f>om the extreme of insolence 
to the extreme of meanness, and could 
not refirain from weeping with rage and 

■ BariUoo hu girco thr best HCoonnt of 
tMa chihate. 1 will erawert Ilia report of MoT- 
daiiot'i apopioh. NUord MordaoBt, quoiqne 
jeuiie, pvU avec Eloquence el force. II dil 
que la g n a rt ioa n'Hoit pea Widulte, ooimne la 
(jaambM (to UummuiMB le prfttendoit, S ^iBrir 
doB jalDuaieB st dftflanrgs, qoi avoiont lieu dans 
les ^(J« tnoartaines •, moia que oe qui ae paa- 
aait nal'Stoit pu, qa'U j avodt one armfe ear 
paed qua auMieoits et qui eto^ remplie d’nfB- 
ders Catholiqaea, qtri na poarolt eCiv amser- 
▼to que pour le reovenmieDt ito k>ix, el qua 
lasub:idance de Tarmte, qoa^ U n'y a anoune 
gu erre nl wa dedoBe ni aa dehon, Hoit I'^ta- 
bllssememt dn gouvomanent arbitnire, pour 
laquel to Aaffkda ont une amlon si bien 
fondle.” 
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vexation.* Nothing indeed was want¬ 
ing to his hnmiliation; for the Honse 
was crowded bj about a hundred peers, 
a larger number than had voted even 
on the great day of the Exclusion Bill. 
The King, too, was present. His brother 
had been in the habit of attending the 
sittings of the Lords for amusement, 
and used often to say that a debate was 
as entertaining as a comedy. James 
came, not to be diverted, but in the 
hope that his presence might impose 
some restraint on the discussion. Ha 
was disappointed. The sense of the 
House was so strongly manifested that, 
after a closing speech, of great keennesa, 
from Halifax, the courtiers did not 
venture to divide. An early day was 
fixed for Uiking the royal speech into 
consideration; and it was ordered that 
every peer who was in or hear the 
capital should be in his place.f 

On the following morning the King 
ProTot*. came down, in his robes, to the 
tion. House of Lords. The Usher 
of the Black Rod summoned the Com¬ 
mons to the bar; and the Chancellor 
announced that the Parliament was 
Morogued to the tenth of Februa^.} 
The members who had voted agains# 
the Court were dismissed from the pub¬ 
lic service. Charles Fox quitted the 
Pay Office: the Bishop of London 
ceased to be Bean of the Chapel Royal; 
and his name was struck out of the list 
of Privy Councillors. 

The effect of the prorogation was to 
pub an end to a legal proceeding of the 

« He was very eaaUj moved to tsra. “ He 
could not,'’ eaye tbe BUthor of the PuMgyrlc, 
“refrain from weeping on bolil aftronte." 
And again : “ They talk of hie hectoring and 
proud carriage; what could be mom humble 
than for a man in his great post to cry and 
BOb V ’’ In the Answer to the Panegyric it li 
said that “ bis having no oommand of hia 
tears spoiled him for a hypocrite." 

t Lords’ Journals, Nov. 19. 1G85; BariUon, 
; Dutch Despatch, Nor. I 5 .; Lattrell’e 
Diary, Nov. 19.; Burnet, 1. 66 S. The closing 
apeaeeh of Halifax is mentioned by the Nuncio 
in his desiiatch of Nor. Ajida, about a 
month later, bean strong tosUmony to Hall* 
fax's powen. “ Da qosto nomo one ha gran 
credlto nel parlamenio, a grunde eloquunza, 
non b 1 puflHoDO ottsodere flare controdl- 
idonl, e nel partlto Bagio non vi d on nomo 
da cootarapponL'* De& 

X LoidB' and Coaomasi' Jireniali, Mot. 20. 
1685. 
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highest importance. Thomas 
£^1 of Stamford, sprung from ons oi 
the most illustrious houses of England, 
had been recently arrested and com¬ 
mitted close prisoner to thn Tower on 
a charge of high treason. He was ac¬ 
cused of having been concerned in the 
Eye House plc^ A true bill hrvd been 
found agsinst him by the grand jury of 
the City of IrondoD, and hud been re¬ 
moved into the House of Lords, thf 
only court before which a temporal peer 
can, during a session of parliament, be 
arraigned for any offence higher than a 
misdemeanour. The first of December 
had been fixed for the trial; and orders 
had been given that Westminster Hall 
should be fitted up with seats and 
hangings. In consequeneo of the pro¬ 
rogation, the hearing of the cause was 
postponed for an indefinite period ; and 
Stamford soon reigned his liberty.* 

Three other Wbigs of great emi- 
nence were in cemfinement when the 
session closed, Charles Gerard, Lord 
Gerard of Brandon, eldest son of the 
Earl of Macclesfield, John Hampden, 
grandson of the renowned leader of the 
Long Parliament, and Henry Booth, 
Lord Delamere. Ger&rd and Hampden 
were accused of having taken part ic 
the Rye House plpt, Delamere of hav¬ 
ing abetted the Western iasurrection. 

It was not the intention of the go¬ 
vernment to pi{>j#{thBr Gerard 
or Hampden to death. Grey 
had stipulated for their lives urnamp. 
before he consented to become 
a witness against them.f But them 
was a still stronger reason for sparing 
them. They were hmrs to laigu pro¬ 
perty : but their fathers were still liv¬ 
ing. The Court oonld therefoiv get 
little in the ws^ of farfeiture, and 
might get much in the way of ransom. 
Ghourd was tried, and, &om the verr 
scanty accounts which have come down 
to UB, Bsems to hove defended himself 
with great ^irit aid force. He boasted 
of the exertions and sacrifices mode by 
his ffimily in the cause of Chorlss the 
First, and proved the witness 

who had murdered Bussell by t o l liB g 
one story and Cornish by telling anothev, 

* Lords' JoanuUs, H 0 T« 11.17,18. Iftt. 

t Bomot, t. 848. 
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'MD be utterly undeserring of credit. 
The jriry, with some hesitation, found 
a verdict of Guilty. After long impri- 
Bonmctit Gerard was suffered to redeem 
himself.* Hampden had inherited the 
political opinions and a large share of 
the abilities of his grandfather, but had 
degenerated from the uprightness and 
the courage by which his grandfather 
had been distinguished. It appears 
that the prisoner was, with cruel cun¬ 
ning, long kept in an agony of suspense, 
in order that his family might be in¬ 
duced to pay largely for mercy. His 
spirit sank under the terrors of death. 
When brought to the bar of the Old 
Bailey, he not only pleaded guilty, but 
disgraced the illustrious name which 
he bore by abject submissions and 
entreaties. He protested that he 
had not been privy to the design of 
assassination ; but he owned that he 
had meditated rebellion, professed deep 
repentance for his offence, implored the 
intercession of the Judges, and vowed 
that, if the royal clemency were ex¬ 
tended to him, his whole life should be 
passed in evincing his gratitude for 
such goodness. The AVhigs were fu¬ 
rious at bis pusillanimity, and loudly 
declared him to be far more deserving 
of blame than Grey, who, even in turn¬ 
ing King’s gyidence, had preserved a 
certain decorum. Hampden’s life wa.s 
spared; but his fah^W paid several 
thousand pounds to ibe Chancellor. 
Some courtiers of less note succeeded 
in extortingsmallersums. The unhappy 
man had spirit enough to feel keenly 
the degradation to which hehad Btooped 
He survived the day of his ignominy 
several years. He lived to see his party 
triumphimt, to he once more an im¬ 
portant member of it, and to make his; 
persecutors tremble in their tom. But 
his prosperity wss embittered by one 
insupportable recollection. He never 
regained bU cheerfulness, and at length 
died by his own hand.t 

That Belamrre, if he had needed the' 
^ royal mercy, would have found 
pi iwnw i. is not veiy probable. It is 

* Brainston’i Menoln ; Lattrell'i IMarv. 

t Bw the trial In the CoUeotion of State 
Mils; BrainstDn'B Hemoira; Bnniet, 1. M7.; 
Lords' JonmaU, December SO. 168S. 


certain that every advantage which the 
letter of the law gave to the govern¬ 
ment was used against him without 
scruple or shame. He was in a differ¬ 
ent situation from that in wliich Stam¬ 
ford stood. The indictment against 
Stamford had been removed into the 
House of Lords during the session of 
Parliament, and therefore could not be 
prosecuted till the Parliament should 
reassemble. All the peers would then 
have voices, and would be judges as 
well of law as of fact. But the bill 
against Delamere was not founrltill after 
the prorogation.* He was therefore 
within the jurisdiction of the Court to 
which belongs, during a recess of Par¬ 
liament, the cognisance of trea.'^ons and 
felonies committed by temporal peers; 
and this Court was then so constituted 
that no prisoner charged with a politi¬ 
cal offence could expect an impartial 
trial. The King named a Lord High 
Steward. Thn Lord High Steward 
named, at his discretion, cert.iin peers 
to sit on their accused brother. Tho 
number to be summoned w’as indefinite. 
No challenge was allowed. A simple 
majority, provided that it consisted of 
twelve, was sufficient to convict. The 
High Steward was sole judge of the 
law ; and the Lords Triers formed 
merely a jury to pronounce on the 
question of fact. Jeffreys w;is Appointed 
High Steward. He selected llnrty 
Triers ; and the selection was charac¬ 
teristic of the man and of the times. 
All the thirty were in politics vehe¬ 
mently opposed to the pri.soner. Fif¬ 
teen of them were colonel'^ of regiments, 
and might be removed from their lu¬ 
crative commands at the pleasure of the 
King. Among the remaining fifteen 
were the Lord Treasurer, the principal 
Secretary of State, the Steward of the 
Household, the Comptroller of the 
Household, the Captain of the Band 
of Gentlemen Pensioners, the Queen’s 
Chamberlain, and other persons who 
were bound by strong ties of interest to 
the government. Nevertheless, Dela- 
mere had some great advantages over 
the humbler cnlpritfl who had been 
arraigned at the Old Bailey. There 


* Lordi^ Jonraals, Kov. 9,10.18.1685. 
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the juiymes, Tiolent partisans, taken 
for a single day by courtly Sheriffs 
from the mass of society and speedily 
sent back to mingle with that mass, 
were under no restraint of shame, and 
being little accustomed to weigh eri- 
dence, followed without scruple the 
directions of the bench. But in the 
High Steward’s Court erery Trier was ! 
a man of some experience in grave 
affairs. Every Trier filled a consider¬ 
able space in the public eye. Every 
Trier, beginning from the lowest, had 
to rise separately and to give in his 
verdict, on his honour, before a great 
concouree. That verdict, accompanied 
with his name, would go to every part 
of the world, and would live in history. 
Moreover, though the selected nobles 
were all Tories, and almost all place¬ 
men, many of them had begun to look 
with uneasiness on the Sing’s proceed¬ 
ings, and to doubt whether the case of 
Helamere might not soon be their own. 

Jefifreys conducted himself, as was 
his wont, insolently and unjustly. He 
had indeed an old grudge to stimulate 
his zeal. He had been Chief Justice 
n# Chester when Delamere, then Mr. 
Kuoth, represented that county in Par¬ 
liament. Booth had bitterly (X)m- 
plained to the Commons that the dear- 
1 ‘st interests of hia constituents were 
entrusted to a drunken jsekpudding.* 
The revengeful judge was now not 
i\shamed to resort to artifices which 
(‘ven in on advocate would have been 
onlpable. He reminded the Lords 
Triers, in very significant language, 
that Delamere bad, in Parliament, ob¬ 
jected to the bill for attainting Mon¬ 
mouth, a fact which was not, and could 
not be, in evidence. But it was not in 
the power of Jeffreys to overawe a 
synod of peers as he hod bean in the 
habit of overawing (»mmoD juries, 
The evidence for the cruwn would pro¬ 
bably have been thought amply suffi¬ 
cient on the Western Circuit, or at the 
City Sessions, but could not for a mo¬ 
ment impose on such men as lloch»ter, 
Godolphin, and Churchill; nor were 
they, with all their faults, depraved 
enough to condemn a fellow creature 

• Bpnch tm tbeCoiTDptikiaQl tts JcMSfesln 
Lord Ddamov’fl works, 1B94. 
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to death against the plainest raloa oi 
justice. Hrey, Wade, and Gloodenougli 
were product but could only repeat 
what they had heard said by Mon¬ 
mouth and by Wildman’s emissones. 

I The principal wituosa for the prosocu- 
I tioD, a miscreant named Saxton, who 
had been eoncerned in the reb^ion, 
and who was now labouring to earn his 
pardon by swearing against all who 
I were obnoxious to the government, 

I was proved by overwhelming evidence 
' to have told a series of falsehoods. AJi 
the Triers, from Churchill, w|i9, as 
junior baron, spoke first, up to the 
Treasurer, pronounced, on their honour, 
that Delamere was not guilty. The 
gravity ajid pomp of the whole pro¬ 
ceeding made a deep impression even 
on the Nuncio, accustomed as he was 
to the ceremonies of Rome, ceremonies 
which, in solemnity and splendour, ex¬ 
ceed all that the rest of the world can 
show.* The King, who was ppeseat, 
and was unable to complain of a deci¬ 
sion evidently just, went into a rage 
with Saxton, and vowed that the 
wretch should first be pilloried before 
Westminster Hall for peijury, and then 
sent down to the West to he hanged, 
drawn, and quartered for treason.f 
The public joy at the acquittal of 
Delamere was great The i^ign ^ ^ 
of terror was overj^The inno- busequh. 
cent began to ^jfeathe freely, ***■ 
and false accusers to tremble. One 
letter written on this occasion is 
scarcely to be read without tears, The 
widoA^ of Russell, in her retirement, 
learned the good news with mingled 
feelings. “ 1 do bless Qod," she wrote, 
that he has caused some stop to be 
pot'to the shading of blood in thU 
poor land. Yet, when 1 should Kjjoioe 
trith them that do r^iee, I seek a 
comer to weep in. I ffiid lam c^ble 
of DO more glodneM; but every new 
circumstance, the vary comparing my 
night of soiTfTW, offer such s day, with 
theirs of jc^, dues, from a refiection of 
one kind or another, rock my aBsasy 

• Pa jxatk Jhmzloiie plena dl grsrltA, gi 
orffins, s di grsn Bpedostt^”—Adds, Ja. 
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ifiiod. Xiioiigfa I aan £ikr from wishing 
th« dose of theirs liks mine, yet 1 can> 
not refma giving some time to lament 
mioe was not like theirs.” * ^ 

iAd novr the tide was on the turn, 
death of Stafford, witoeesed vith 
signs of tenderneafl and remorae by the 
populace to whose rage he was sacri- 
£ccd, ronHce the close of one proscrip- 
tioD. The ecquittaJ of Dehtmere marks 
the dose of another. The crimes which 
had disgraced the stormy tribuneship 
of Shaftesbury had been fearfully ex¬ 
piated. The blood of ioBocent fiiipists 
had MPn arenged more than tenfold 
by the blood of zealous Protestants. 
Aj>other great reaction had commenced. 
Factions were fkst taking new forme. 
Old allies were separating. Old ene- 
mies were uniting. Discontent was 
spreading fast through all the ranks of 
tM party lately dominant A hope, 
still indeed faint and iodednite, of ric- 
toiy and revenge, aiumated the party 
which had lately seemed to be extinct 
With such omens the eventful and 
tronblad year 16B6 terminated, and the 
year 16B6 bpgan. 

The prorogation had relieved the 
rirUHin King from the gentle remon- 
tha oinirt. gtrancgg Qf fiiQ Houses : but he 
had still to listaa to remonstrances, 
simDar in Abstanca, though uttared in 
a tone even more ciwtioas and subdued. 
Some men, who halKhltherto served 
him but too strenuoualy for their own 
fame and for the public welfare, had 
began to fesi painful misgivings, and 
oofissinnsily twntured to ^nt a-small 
part of wh^ they felt 

During manT years the seal of the 
fwitiss Kn^tsh Toiy for' hereditary 
montrehy sad his saal for the 
fMim. Mtasblisb^ religion bad ^wx 
tip together and had stnagthened each 
giber. It had nsver occuired to him^ 
the two sentiinsBts, whioh seemvd 
lagnparable and even identical, might 
OM dw be found to be not only 
tinct sot ineompatibla. From th« 
mt of the strife between 
hhu Stuarts awd the OommonR, the 
MM of the imown and the cause of 
the hiuiwrehy hsd, to all appearance, 
hOM oae. Charles the First was re- 

* IsdyBoMll to 1^. fUnrflUsiD, Juil li. 

isse. 


garded by the Chnjrcb as her own 
maityr. If Charles the Second had 
plotfed against her, he bad plortcd in 
secret. In public h« had ever professed 
himself her grateful and devoted son, 
had knelt at her altars, and, in spite of 
his loose morals, had succeeded in 
persuading the great body of her 
adherents that he felt a sincere prcfer- 
enoc-lprher. Whatever conflicts, there¬ 
fore, the honest Cavalier might have 
had to maintain against Whigs and 
Roundhsads, he had at least been 
hitherto undisturbed by conflict in bis 
own mind. He had seen the path of 
duty plain before him. Through good 
and evil he was to be true to Cliurch 
and King. But, if those two august 
and Tenerahle powers, W'hich had 
hitherto seemed to be so closely con¬ 
nected that those who were truh to one 
could not be false to the other, should 
be divided by a deadly enniily, what 
course was the ortliodox Boyalist to 
take? What situation could be mure 
trying than tliat of a man distracted 
between two duties equally sacred, 
between two affections equally ai^nt? 
How would ii.be possible to give ^o 
'C{£aar all that was Caesar's, and yet to 
withhold from G-od no part of what was 
God’s? None who felt thus could 
have watched, without docp concern 
and gloomy forebodings, the dispute 
between the King and the Parliiiment 
on the subject of the test. If James 
could even now be induced to reron- 
sider his course, to let the Houses 
reassemble, and to comply with their 
wishes, all might yet be well. 

Such were the sentiments of the 
King's two kinsmen, the Earls of 
Clarendon and Rochester. The power 
and favour of these noblemen seemed 
to ba great indeed. The younger 
brother was Lord Treasurer and prime 
minister; and the elder, after holding 
the Privy Seal during some months, 
had been appmnted Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. The venerable Ormond 
took the same side. Middlrton and Pres¬ 
ton, who, as managers of the House of 
CommcHBuB, bad recently laamed by 
proof bow dear the esUbliahed religion 
WHS to the loyal gentry of England, were 
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At the very beginoing of the new 
year these sbafasmeo and the great 
party which they represented had 
to suffer a cruel mortification. That 
the late King had been at heart a 
Roman Catholic ha^ been, during some 
months, suspected and whispered, but 
not formally announced, Thediscloarurr, 
indeed, could not be made without 
great scandal. Charles had, ^timee 
without numl)er, declared himself a 
Protestant, and had been the habit 
of receiving the Eucharist from the 
Bishops. Those Churchmen who had 
stood by him in his difficulties, and who 
still cherislied an aifectioDAtc remem¬ 
brance of him, must be filled with 
shame and indignation by learning that 
his whole life had been a lie, that, 
while he professed to belong to their 
communion, he had really regarded 
them as heretics, and that the dema¬ 
gogues who had represented him as u 
concealed Papist had been the only 
people who had formed a correct judg¬ 
ment of his character. Even Lewis 
understood enough of the state of public 
feeling in England to be aware that 
%hc divulging of the truth might do 
harm, and had. of his own aecM'df 
promised to keep the convarsion of 
Charles striclly secret.* James, whilo 
his power was still new, had thought 
that on this point it was advisable to 
be cautious, and had not ventured 
to inter his brother with ths rites of 
the Church of Borne. For a time, 
therefore, every mao was at liberty to 
believe what be wished. The Papists 
claimed the deceased ^ince as their 
proselyte. The Whigs execrated him 
as a hypocrite and a renegade. The 
Tories regardi^ the re^rt of his apo¬ 
stasy as a calumny which Pajdsts and 
Whigs had, for very di^reot reasons, 
a common interest in circulating. 

James now took a step which greatly 
disconcerted the whole Anglican party. 

PttbHa. Two papers, in wluch were set 
forth very ooneiaely the arn- 
f!i7ii*“ ments oi^narily need by Bo* 
maoCatbobes againat Proteat- 
II’ ants, bad been ffiund in 
Cbuienb strong box, and appeared to be 




in his handwriting. These papev 
James showed triamphantlj; to several 
Protestants, and declared that, to hm 
knowledge, bis brother had lived-and 
died a Roman Catholic.* One of tbo 
persons to whom the manuscripts were 
exhibited was Archbishop Bancroft. 
He read them with much emotion, and 
remained silent. 9uch silence was onfy 
the natural effect of a struggle between 
respect and vexation. ButJames sup¬ 
posed that the Primate was struck dumb 
by the irresistible force of reason, and 
eagerly challenged His Grace to pro¬ 
duce, with the help of the whole epi¬ 
scopal bench, a satisfactory reply, L«b 
me have a solid answer, and in a 
gentlemanlike style; and it may have 
the effect which you so much dwire of 
bringing me over to your Church." 
The Archbishop mildly said that, ill 
his opinion, such an answer might, 
without much difficulty, be* written, 
but declined the controversy mi the 
plea of reverence for the memory of 
liis deceased master. This plea the 
King considered as the subterfbge of 
a vanquished diHputo>Qt.t Had Hifi 
Majesty been well acquAintsd with the 
polemical Ut^rature of the preceding 
century and a hali^ he would have 
known tliat the documents to which 
hn attached so much valiic*might have 
been oomposed br^j lad of Afleen in 
the college oU^o^y, and cofitained 
nothing which had not, in the opiaion 
of all Protestant divines, been, tea 
thousand times refated. In his igno¬ 
rant ezuilatioQ, he ordered these tncis 
to be printed^ with the utmost pomp of 
typography, and appended to them a 
declaration attested by his sign mminal, 
and certifying that tke originys were 
in bis brother's own hand. Junes 
himoelf distributed the whole edition 
among his eoiurtiets emd nanong tbo 
people of kombinr snak who crowded 
hroand his coach. He gave one ooipy 
to a young women of mean ccmdil^on 
whom he snppoeed to be of his own 
religious persuasioB, and assured her 
that she would be greatly odified afid 
comforted by the perosaL In requrtoiof 


• Sedjn's WsTfi Octohwi. 1188. 
t LUi of JasNi As a mo n ^ SL % Odip 
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hi* kinduees, she deUvered to him, a 
few days later, an epistle adjuring him 
to come out of the mystical Babylon 
add to dash', from his lips the cup of 
fornicBtions,* 

These things gare great uneasiness 

^ ^ to Tory diurchmen. Nor were 
the most respectable Roman 
Catholic noblemen much better 
cusiKcs pledged. They might indeed 
have been excused if passion had, at 
this coiyuucture, made them deaf to 
tlie voice of prudence and justice; for 
they had suffered much. Protestant 
jealousy had degraded them from the 
rank to which they were bom, had 
closed the doors of the Parliament 
House on the heirs of baroim who had 
signed the Charter, had pronounced the 
command of a company of foot too high 
k trust for the dencsnaants of the ge¬ 
nerals who had conquered at Flodden 
and Saidt Quentin. There was scarcely 
one eminent peer attached to the old 
faith whose honour, whose estate, whose 
life had not been in jeopan^l who had 
not passed months m the Tower, who 
had not often anticipated for himself 
the fate of Stafford. Men who had 
been sd long and cruelly oppressed 
might have Imn pardonsd if ^e^ had 
eagerly esised the drst opportunity of 
obtaining aDsncegroatness and ravsnge. 
But neamst fantfiom nor ambition, 
neither resentment wb^ast wrongs nor 
the intoxication produced by sudden 
good fortune, oomd prevent the most 
distinguished Roman Catholics from 
psrasiving that the prosperity which 
they at imgth enjoyra was only tem- 
poriiy, and, nnlesa wisely used, might 
os uitX to them. They had bmn 
taw^t, by a muel experience, that the 
antipathy of the nation to their reli^n 
wu not a fiancy which would yield to 
ths mandate of a prinoe, bnta profound 
aantinient, the growth of five mnero- 
tiona, dillhsed through all rai^ sad 
paitiaa, and intertwined not less closely 
wiQi the {oineiplet of the Tory than 
with the pitociplee of the Whim It was 
intUad in ths power of ths liiiig, by 
» 

« Tn la i M w i , Sul ud 1880. 
ttemb W7 long utd -nry ftteud, 
wm tlwaghfe woitb MndlBg to the Btetai 
Gm»Im riIcq of thetinMi, 


the exercise of his prerogatire of mercy, 
to suspend the operation of the penal 
laws. It might hereafter be in his 
power, by discreet management, to ob¬ 
tain from the Parliament a repeal of 
the acts which impgsed civil disabilities 
on those who professed his religion. 
But, if be attempted to subdue the 
Protestant feeling of England by rude 
meaov, it was easy to sea that the vio¬ 
lent compression of so powerful and 
elastic a s^ng would be followed by 
as violent a recoil. The Boman Catholic 
by prematurely attempting tn 
force their way into the Privy Council 
and the House of Lords, might loso 
their mansions and their ample estates, 
and might end their lives as traitors on 
Tower Hill, or as beggars at the porche.s 
of Italian convents. 

Such was the feeling of Williftm 
Herbert, Earl of Powis, who was gene¬ 
rally regarded as the chief of theKoman 
Catholic aristocracy, and who, according 
to Oates, was to have been prime mi¬ 
nister if the Popish plot bad succeeded. 
John Lord Bellasyse took the same 
view of the state of affairs. In his youth 
he had fought gallantly for Charles the 
^First, had been rewarded after the 
Restoration with high honours and 
commands, end had quitted them when 
the Test Act was passed. With these 
distinguished leaders all the noblest 
and most opulent members of their 
church concurred, except Lord Arundell 
ofWardour, an old man fast sinking 
into second childhood. 

But there was at the court a small 
knot of Roman Catholics whose naSBi or 
haarts had been ulcerated by 
old injuries, whose heads had cMhoiicv 
been tumod by recent elevation, who 
were impatient to climb to the highest 
honours of the state, and wh6, having 
little to lose, were not troubled by 
thou^ts of the day of reckoning. One 
eff these wu Roger Palmer,Earl 
of Castelmaine in Ireland, and nuioe. 
husband of the Duchess of Cleveland. 
His title had notoriously been pur¬ 
chased ^ his wife’s dudionour and his 
own. 1^ fortune small His 
temper, naturallj ungentle, had been 
exasperated by his domostie vexations, 
by the public reproaches, and by what 
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he had undergone in the days of the Protector. Soon after tlic Reatoratipn, 
Popish plot. He had been long a pri- Talbot attempted to obtain the favour 
eoner, and had at length been tried for of the royal family by a service jnore 
his life. Happily for him, he was not infamous still. A plea.’was wanted 
put to the bar till the first buret of which might justify the Duke of York 
])opular rage had spent itself, and till in breaking that promise of marriage 
the credit of the false witnesses had by which he had obt^ned from Anne 
bL'cn bbwTi upon. He had therefore Hyde the last proof of female affection, 
escaped, though VB 17 narrowly.* With 3uch a plea Talbot, in concert with somn 
jerm n. ^^^f^lniaine was allied^one of of his dissolute companions, undertook 
ermyn. the fflost favouTcd of his Wife's to furnish. They agreed to describe 


hundred lovers, Henry Jcfmyn, whom 
James had lately created a peer by the 
title of Lord Dover. Jermyn had been 
distinguished more than twenty years 
before by his vagrant amours and his 


the poor young lady as a creature with¬ 
out virtue, shame, or delicacy, and made 
up long romances about tender inter¬ 
views and stolen favoure. Talbot in 
particular related how, in one of his 


desperate duels. He was now mined secret visits to her, he had unluckily 


by play, and was eager to retrieve his 
fallen fortunes by means of lucrative 
posts from which the laws excluded 
hira.t To the same party belonged an 
MLitt • pushing Irishman 

named Wlite, who had been 
much abroad, who had served the 
House of Austria as something between 
an envoy and a spy, and who bad been 
rewarded by that House for his services 
with the title of Marc|uess of Albeville.} 
■ Soon after the prorogation this 
reckless faction was strongth- 
ened by an important rein- 


overturned the Chancellor’s inkstand 
upon a pile of papers, and how cleverly 
she bad averted a discovery by laying 
the blame of the accident on her mon¬ 
key. These stories, which, if they kad 
been true, would never have passed the 
lips of any but the basest of mankind, 
were pure inventions. Talbot was soon 
forced to own that they were so; and 
ho owned it without a blush. The 
injured lady became Duchess of York. 
Had her husband been a man really 
upright and honourable, he would b&vo 
driven from his presence with indigna- 


furcement. Richard Talbot, Earl of tion and contempt the wrotches who 

Tvrconnel, the fiercest and most uncom-. ‘ ‘ ‘ 

promising of all those who hated the 
liberties and leligion ofi England, ar¬ 
rived at court from Dublio. 

Talbot was descended from an old 
Norman family which had been long 
settled in Leinster, ^ich had there 
sunk into degeneracy, which h^ adopt¬ 
ed the manners of the Celts, which had, 
like the Celts, adhered to the old reli- 


had slandered hsr. But* one of the 
peculiarities of character was 

that DO act, h«S 7 ever wicked and shame¬ 
ful, which had been prompted by a 
desire to gain his favour, ever seemed 
to him deserving of diiapprohation. 
Talbot confcinaed to frequent the court, 
appeared daily with brazen front before 
the princess whose rain he had plotted, 
and was installed into the lucrative 


the Celts in the rebellion of 1641. In 
his youth he had been one of the most 
not^ sharpers and bullies of London. 
He had been introduced to Charles and 


gion, and 'which had taken part with poet of chief paedar to her husband. 
*1.-n_u_iL L-ii f i<iii T_ Ijj Jujjg time Whitehall was thrown 

Dto confusion by the nrmi that Dick 
Talbot, os be was commonly colled, bad 
laid a plan to murder the Duke of Or- 
James when they were exiles in Flan-^mond. The bravo wossenttotheTower: 
ders, as a man fit and ready for the but in a few days be was again swog- 
infamons service of assassinabng the gering about the gallsriBS, and canying 
• See his trial in the CoUsetion of BUte billets backward and forward between 
Trials, and hia coiioos ma n l f arto, printed in, his patron and the Ugliest maids of 

'Tilfmoin. de Bnumnont; Popr.’.Di^r, It ™ 

Aug. 19. im'2 i Booiepaox to Bei^day, Feb. discreet oouniMUors imploreU the 
^ 168 C. brothen not to countenance this bid 

t Bonrepanx to Selgnday, Feb. 1006. man, who had nothing to recommend 
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nim 0 xe^ his fine person and his taste 
in dri«e. Talbot was not only welcome 
at tbe palace when the bottle or the 
dicebox WM« going round, but w'aa heard 
with attention on matters of business. 

He al^BCtod the ehararter of an Irish 
patriot, and pleaded, with great auda> 
city, and sometimes with success, the 
cause of bis countrym^ whose estates 
had been confiscated. He took care, 
however, to be well paid for his services, 
and succeeded in acquiring, partly by 
the sole of hie infiuenoe, partly hy 
gambling, and partly by pimping, an 
estate of three thousand pounds a year. 

Fof under an outward show of levity, 
profusion, improvidenra, and eccentric 
impudence, be was in truth one of the 
most mercenary and crafty of mankind. 

He was now no longer young, and was 
expiating by severe sufferings the dis¬ 
soluteness his youth; but age and 
(hsease had made no essential change 
in his character and manners. HestiU, 
whenever he opened bis mouth, ranted, 
cursed, and swore with such frantic 
violence that sui>6rficial observers set 
him down for the wildest of libertines. 

The multitude was unable to conceive 
that a man who, even when sober, wa^ 
more furious and boisUul than others 
when they were drunk, and who seemed 
utterly inea^ie of disguising any 
emotion or keepin^i^py secret, could 
really be a coldheart^, farsighted. 

Schemins sycophant Yet such a 
was Talbot In truth his hypocrisy 
was of a fv higher and rarer sort than 
the bypoeriOT which had flourished in 
Bard^ne's Parliament For the oon- 
summate hypocrite is not he who cem- 
ceali vice behind the eemblanoe of vuv 
tUB, but be who makes the vice which he 
has no objection to show a stalking horse 
to cover darker and more profitable 
vice which it is for his interest to hide. 

TaJbot raised by James to the earl¬ 
dom of l^^Tconned, had eommanded 
the troops in Ireland during the nins 
months which elapaed 
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Dick Talbot had long been well known 
on the road which he had now to travel. 
Between Chester and the capital there 
was not an inn where he had not been 
in a brawL He was now more insolent 
and turbulent than ever. He pressed 
horses in defiance of law, .wore at th"! 
cooks end postilions, and almost raised 
mobs by bis insolent rodomontades. 
The K^ormation, he told the people, 
had ruined everything. But fine times 
were coming. The Catholics would 
soon be upipermost The hereticss should 
pay for all, Raving and blaspheming 
incessantly, like a demoniac, he c&me 
to the Court.* As soon as he was 
there, be allied himself closely with 
Oastdmaine, Dover, and Albeville, 
These men called with one voice for 
war on the constitution of the Church 
and the State. They told their master 
that hs OM'ed it to hts religion and to 
the dignity of his crown to stand firm 
^Lgainst the outcry of hcreticul dema¬ 
gogues, and exhorted him to let the 
Parliament sec from the first that he 
would be master in spite of opposi¬ 
tion, and that the only effect of op- 
MsitioD would be to make him a han) 
master. 

Each of the two parties into which 
the Court was divided had „ 
seaions toMigD allies. The U)« minii. 
ministera of Spam, of thr Em- 
pire, and of the Slataa General 
were now as anxious to support Roches¬ 
ter as they had formerly Vk^h to support 
Halifax. All the inhuenee of Ba^on 
WHS employed on the other side ; and 
BuiUon was awisted by another French 
agent, inferior U> him in station, bnt 
Buperioc in abilitieB, Bonrepaux. Ba- 
rillon was not without parts, and 
pwsessad in lai^ measure the graces 
and acoompliahmeinta which then die- 
tingaiahed the French gentry. But 
his capacity was BoareelT rqnal to what 
hia great place required He ha4, be- 
oiHne aluggieh and selfladulgent, liked 
the plrasuree of sneiety mod rf the table 
great 


_ ,_ between the . , 

■ of the Ticeroyelty of Or- 1 bett« than bosiDcaa, and 
mond add ths lumnenoemmit of the] 

Ti ii ar iya l^ of CUraodon. When the 
saw Lom lieutanant was about to 
Isawe London for Dubtia. the General 
wot samnunied foom Dvblin to London. 


* Ueeriolra Se OremDamt; Ll/e of Ed-vanL 
Bari ol darendqn ; OofTeiunndenae of Boor,. 
Bari of dareadoil, ]MMun, jMrtionlsriy the 
leuer dared Dee. St. ItSt ; EUieridsn MS. 
the Stuart Pepan: ElUiCom^m.0- 
IS. ISM. 
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cmery^noes generally waited for ad¬ 
monitions and erec for reprimands 
from Versailles before Le showed much 
actirity.* Bonrepaox bad raised him¬ 
self from obscurity by the intelligence 
and industry which be bad exhibited 
as a clerk in the department of tbe 
mariDe, and was esteemed an adept in 
the mystery of mercautile politics. At 
tile cl one of the year 1635, he was sent 
to London charged with seriffiJ special 
commiKsioDs of high importance. He 
was to lay (be ground for a treaty of 
commerce ; he was to ascertain and 
report the state of the English fleets 
and dockyards; and be was to saake 
some ovcrluraa to the Hu^coot refu 
gees, who, it was suppcaied, had been 
so effectually tamed by penury and 
exile, that they would tlionkfudy accept 
almost lin y terms of reconciliation. The 
new Envoy's origin was plebeian: his 
stature was dwarfish: his countenance 
was ludicrously ugly, and his acc^ut 
was tliat of his oatiTO Gascony : but 
his strong sense, bis keen penetration, 
and his lively wit eminently qualified 
him fur his post. In spite of every 
disadvantage of birth and figure, he 
was soon known as a pleasing coma 
panion and as a akilful diplomatist. 

Hu contrived, while fititiog with the 
Duchess of Monariu, diacuostog literury 
questions with WsiLer and Bt Evre- 
mond, and corresponding with 1m ■ 

Fontaine, to acquire a oonsiderable | 
knowledge of E^lisb politics. His 
skill in maritime affairs reeommended 
him to James, who hn^ dving mon^ 
yesm, paid close attention to the busi¬ 
ness of the Adminlty, nod understood 
that business ss well as he was capable 
of understanding anything. They con¬ 
versed every day loag and freely about 
the state of the shipping and the dock¬ 
yards. The result of this intimacy was, 
as might have been expected, that the 
keen and vigilant Freownuo) conceived 
u great cooU^mpt Dor the King's abili- 
tias and character. The world, be aaid, 
had much oremted HU Britannic 

* See hie lotm i iii nfgitliaiuu. ywm ; 

Bolai BvmmHsd. p tt m m ; aorf Mfiaww’ de 
BCriait^'e Lecten fa iJse bwgi firing of lOSS. 

Bee mbio the instruetJkms to TaUard after 
the peoee of Eyvwkk, la da 


Ml 

Mi^flfity, who h«i leas capacity thoil 
Charles, oiad not more virtue.* 

The two enroya of LewU, though 
parsuiog one obiect, very judicioualy 
took diff^nt patho. They made a par* 
tition of the court Bonrepunx lived, 
chiefly with Rochester and Roehester'i 
odhereote. BariUon's connecGoos were 
chiefly with the opposite faction. The 
consequence was umt th^ sometimes 
saw the same event in dilfWnt points 
of view. The bcNrt. account now extant 
of the contest which st this time 
tatei^ WhitahoU is to be found in thoir 
despatches. 

As each of the two partiui at the 
court of James hod the support Ta*ror« 
of foreign princes, so each had 
also the support of an ecclesi- i*Mo^ 
aatical authority to which the ^3^“ 
King paid ^at deference. 

The Supreme Pontiff was for leg^ and 
moderate courses; ond his seutimenta 
were expressed by the Huncio and by 
the Vicar ApostoUc.t On the other 
side was a l^y of which the weight 
balanced even the weight of the Ps^cy, 
the mighty Order of Joaue. 

That at this cot^juncture thnse two 
great spiritual powers, once, os it 
seemed, inseparably allied, should have 
been appooea to aoch other, is & moot 
itopoHant and reoiarkablc oircumsUnea. 
During ^ period ^ lit^ leu than a 
thoiuu^ y^»a the regular cleiipr had 
bees the chisf suf^rt of the Holy See. 
By that Bee they had been protected 
from epsacopal interfisreBce; end the 
prelection which they bad received 
nod been amply repoiii But for thotr 
axertions it is urobidde that the Biohop 
of Rome wouia have been moroly the 
honorary proeident of a vast aristoency 
of prelodm. It was by the aid of the 

• Boiat Bimaa, Vteiiiirea, IWT, IT19; Bolnt 
SvTemoiMl ; Ls Foololnc; Bonreponx to 
fioignaUy, Feh- ^ IBM. 
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calls the quaml wKU toe fVeffameat a ** gnm 
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King might, by a oonetiuiUMial pollse, lisee 
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to hriag ijt—t wlsmWm on ti«u 
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iknedictmes that Oregoiy the Seventh 
waa enabled to contend at once against 
the Franconian C^esarB and against the 
aemilar prieethood. It was by the aid 
of the Dominicans and Franciscans that 
Innocent the Third crushed the Albi- 
gentian sectaries. Three centuriBS later 
the Pontificate, exposed to new dangers 
more formidable than had ever before 
Tbpordw threatened it, was saved by a 
of Jwui. new religious order, which was 
animated by intense enthusiasm and 
organised with exquisite skill. When 
the Jesuits came io the rescue, ^ihey 
found the Papacy in extreme peril: 
hut fh)m that moment the tide of 
battle tumnd. Protestantism, which 
had, during a whole generation, carried 
all before it, was stopped in its pro¬ 
gress, and rapidly beaten back from 
the foot of the Alps to the shores of the 
Baltic. Before the Order had existed 
a hundred yeara, it had Ailed the whole 
world with memoriaU of great things 
done and sufifered for the faith, 
religious community could produce a 
list of men so variously distinguished : 
none had extended its operations over 
so vast a space: yet in none had there 
ever been such perfect unity of feeling 
and action. There was no region of 
the globe, no walk of speculative or of 
active life, w^iiich Jesuits were not 
to be found. Iney^ided thi counsels 
of Kings. They de^b^red Latin in- 
sex^ptioDS. They observe the motions 
of Jupiter's satellites. They published 
whole Ubmriea, oontroversy, casuistry, 
history, treatises on optics, Alcaic odes, 
editions of the fathers, madrigals, cate¬ 
chisms, and lampoons. The liberal 
education of youth passed almost 
entirely into their hands, and was 
eouductod by them with conspicuous 
ability. They appear to have discovered 
the precise point to which intellectual 
culture can be carried without risk 
of intellecUud emaneipation. Enmity 
itself wu compelled to own that, in 
the art of managing and forming the 
bender miod, they bad no equals. 
Meanwhile t^y assiduously and sac* 

I iiiifnlU cultivmtMl the eloquence of 
the pmpit With still greater assi¬ 
duity and still greater success they 
a|^od themaelves to the ministiy of 


the confessional. Throughout Roman 
Catholic Europe the secrets of every 
government and of almost every family 
of note were in their keeping. They 
glided from one Protestant country to 
another under innumerable disguiseB, 
as gay Cavaliers, as simple rustics, as 
Puritan preachers. They wandered 
U> countries which neither mercantile 
avidity nor liberal curiosity had ever 
impelled any stranger to explore. They 
were to be found in the garb of Man¬ 
darins superintending the observatory 
at Pekin. They were to be found, 
spade in hand, teaching the rudiments 
of agriculture to the savages of Para* 
guay. Yet, whatever might be their 
residence, whatever might be their em¬ 
ployment, their spirit was the same, 
entire devotion to the common cause, 
unreasoning obedienne to the central 
authority. None.of them had chosen 
his dwellingplace or his vocation for 
himself. Whether the Jesuit should 
live under the arctic circle or under 
the equator, whether he should pass 
his life in arranging gt^ms and collating 
maouscripto at the Vatican, or in per¬ 
suading naked barbanans under thi) 
Southern Cross not to eat each other, 
were matters which be left with pro¬ 
found submission to the derision of 
others. If he was wauted at Lima, he 
was on the Atlantic in the next Aeet. 
If he was wasted at Bagdad, he was 
toiling through the desert with the 
next caravan. If bis ministry was 
needed in some country where his life 
was more insecure than that of a wolf, 
where it was a crime to harbour him. 
where the heads and quarters of his 
brethren, fixed in the public places, 
showed him what he had to cxpt^ct, ho 
went without remoostrance or hesita¬ 
tion to his doom. Nor is this heroic 
spirit yet extinct When, in our own 
time, a new and terrible pestilence 
pasued round the globe, when, in some 
great cities, fear bad dissolved all the 
ties which hold society together, when 
the secular clergy had foraaken their 
flocks, when mpdical succour was not 
to be porebasad by gold, when tiie 
strongest natural affeetiona had yielded 
to the love of life^ even thra the Jesuit 
was fiooxid by the pallet which biafaop 
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and curata, pbjaiciaD and nurse, father 
and mothpr, had deserted, bending over 
infected lips to catch the faint accents 
of confession, and holding up to the 
last, before the expiring penitent, the 
image of the expiring Redeemer. 

But with the EtdmLrablB enei^, die* 
interestedneea, and selfdevotion which 
wore characteristic of the Society, great 
vices were mingled. It was alleged, 
and not v/ithoat foundation, that the 
ardent public spirit which made the 
Jesuit regardleas of his edse, of his 
liberty, and of his life, made him also 
regardless of truth and of mercy; that 
no means which could promote the 
interest rif his religion seemed to him 
unlawful, and that by the interest of 
bis religion he too often meant the 
interest of his Society. It was alleged 
that, in tho most atrocious plots re- 
(‘orded in history, his agency could be 
distinctly traced; that, constant only 
in QtUchment to the fraternity to which 
he belonged, he was in some counlrit^ 
the roost dangerous enemy of freedom, 
undin others the most dangerous enemy 
of order. The mighty Ticlories which 
he boasted that he had achieved in the 
cause nf the Church were, in the jud^^ 
ment of many illustrious members of 
tiiHt Church, rather apparent than real 
He had indeed laboured with a wonder¬ 
ful show of success to reduce the world 
under lier laws; but he had done bo 
by relaxing her laws to suit the temper 
of the world. Instead of toiling to 
elevate human nature to the noble 
standard fixed by divine precept and 
example, he had lowered toe standard 
till it wa^ beneath the average level of 
human nature. He gloried in multi¬ 
tudes of converts who had been baptised 
in the remote regions of the East: but 
it was reported that from some of those 
converts the facte on which the whole 
theology of the Ooepel depends had 
been cunningly concealed, and that 
others were permitted to avoid perse¬ 
cution by bowing down before the images 
of false gods, while intemallj repeating 
Patere and Nor was it only in 

heathen countries that such arts were 
said to be pmetised. 11 was not strange 
that people of all ranks, and aspedaliy 
of the highest ranks, crowded to the 


confoAsionals in the Jesuit temples; & 
from those confessionals none went dis¬ 
contented away. There the priest was 
all things to all men. He showrd just 
so much rigour as might not drive those 
who knelt at hie spiritual tribunul to 
the Dominican or thcFranciscan church. 
If he had to deal with a mind truly 
devout, he spoke in the saintly tones of 
the primitivr fathers: but with that 
large part of mankind who have religion 
to make them nneajiy when they 
do wrong, and not religion enough to 
keeps them from doing wrong, he fol¬ 
lowed a different system. Since he 
could not reclaim them from vice, it was 
his business to save them from remorse. 
He had at his command an immense 
dispensary of anodynes for wounded 
consciences. In the books of casuistry 
which bad been written by his brethren, 
and printed witii the approbation of his 
superiors, were to be iband doctrines 
consolatory to transgressors of every 
class. There the bankrupt was taught 
how he might, without sin, secrete his 
goods fri)m his creditors. The senunt 
was taught how he might, without sin, 
run off with his master's plato. Ths 
pandar was assured that a Christian 
man might innocently earn his living by 
carrying letters and messages l>ctwcen 
married women and thetegtulants. The 
highspirited and pgOctilious gentlemen 
of France gratified by a decision 
in favour of duelling. The Italiana, 
accustomed to darker and baser modes 
of vengeance, were glad to learn that 
they might, without any crime, shoot 
at their enemies trom behind hedges. 
To deceit whs given a license sufficient 
to destroy the whole value of humsm 
contracts and of hamao teftimony. In 
truth, if society continued to hold to¬ 
gether, if life and property ei\joyed any 
security, it was because common sf'iiwe 
and common bnouinity restmined meu 
from doing whst the Order of Jetus 
assured them that they night with a 
safe conscience do. 

So strangely were good and evil in- 
termixed in the character of these ceU- 
brated brethren; and the ioterraiatore 
was the secret of their gigantic power. 
That puwsr could never luve belonged 
to mere bypocritea. It conld iiewr 
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UTo belonged to rigid moralietn It 
wna to be hUiua^ onlj by men ein- 
cerely esthuouietlc in the pursuit of a 
great ead, and at tbe same time ud- 
scrupuloUB m to the choice of means. 

From the first tbs Jesuits had been 
bouxkd by a peculiar allegiaDCe to the 
Pope. Thsir luiaeioD had be^ not lees 
to quell all mutiny within the Church 
than to repel the IbMtility of her arowed 
enemies. Their doctrine was in the 
highest degree what has been called on 
our aide of the Alps Ultramontane, and 
differed almost as much from tb^ doc¬ 
trine of Bossuet as from that of Luther. 
They condemned the GaUftcua liberties, 
the claim of fBOUAenical oouncUs to 
oontroi the Holy See, and the claim of 
Bishops to an indepeodent oomiaii>eion 
from heaven. Laioee, in the name of 
the whole fntenuty, proclaimed at 
Trent, amidst the applause of the 
creatures of Pius the Fourth, and the 
murmurs of French and Spanish pre¬ 
lates, that the govcmmentof the faithful 
had been committed by Christ to the 
Pope alone, that in the Pope alone ail 
sacerdotal authority woe eoncmstmted, 
and that through tho Pope alone prieeia 
Ukd. biabopa deriTed i^atever power 
they poasMsed * During many years 
the union between the Supreme rontiiFs 
and the Ord^^ad contiiioed unbroken. 
Had that union hgpn stiB unbroken 
when James the Beoonii .aoceodad the 
English tluone, had the influenoe of 
the JesuiU as well as tbo influence of 
the Pope been enerted in favour of a 
moderate and constitutional policy, it 
ifl probable that the great revolution 
in a abort time ehejoged the whole 
state of European afivire would never 
have taken place. But, even before the 
middle of tne mraitMDth omtury, the 
Society, proud of its acrriees ana con¬ 
fidant in ita atrencth, had become im- 
Mtiant of the yoka A genention of 
j wnits apmsg np^ who looked for pro- 
tactim^ a^ guidMce rather to the oouH 
of France than lo the court of Borne ; 
and this dmpomticm was not a tittle 
■tivBgthei&ed when InnoOMii the £Ue- 
ueath wan raiaed to the papal throne. 

The Jemiti wetu, at tii^ time, eo- 

• fira Paoto, Uh. tQ. ; PiUavidno, Ub. 
lrpm.aap.U. 


gaged in a war to the death against an 
eaemy whom they had at flrst disdained, 
but whom they had at length bera 
forced to rt^ard with respect and fear. 
Just when ueir prosperity was at the 
height, they were braved by a hkndful 
of opponents, who had indei^ no influ¬ 
ence with the rulers of this world, but 
who were strong in religious faith and 
intellectuttl energy. Then followed a 
long, a strange, a glorious conflict of 
genius against power. The Jesuit called 
cabinets, ^ibunala, univenitiee to his 
aid; and they r^ponded to the wdl. 
Port Royal appealed, not in vain, to 
the hearts and to the understandings 
of millions. The dtobaforB of Christen¬ 
dom found themselvee, on a sudden, in 
the position of culprits. They were 
arraigned on the charge of haring sys- 
t«maticiiJly debased the standard of 
eTHDgelical morality, for the purpose 
of increasiQg their own influence ; and 
the charge was enforced in a manner 
which at onoe arreuted the attention of 
the whole worid: for the chief accuser 
was Blaise Pascal. i|is powers of mind 
were such te have rarely been beatowad 
on any of the children of men ; and the 
fbhemeace of the aeal which animated 
him was but too well proved by the 
cruel penanees and vigils under which 
his raaeerf^od fmme sank into an early 
grave. His spirit was the sfurit of 
Suiot Bernard : but the delicucy of his 
wit, the purity, the energy, aim- 

a of his rhetoric, had never been 
mI, except by the great mastere 
of Attie doquesne. All Europe read 
and admired, lauffhad and wept. The 
Jesuits attempted to reply: their 

feeble answvTs were received by the 
public with ohouts of mockery. Tbey 
wanted, it it true, no talent or accom- 
pUahnieot into which men can be drilled 
eUbomte ducipUne; but such dit- 
mpline, though it may bring out 
the powers of ordinary ainda, has a 
tendracy to suffocate, rather than to 
davelope, original geniuL It was uni- 
vereally aebaowUdged that, in the 
lilenuy ooutaat, the Janaeniats were 
completriy victorioua. To the Jeauita 
nothing was left but to oppress the aect 
which they oeuld not confute. Lewis 
the FourtoUBth vua now their ahitf 
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BTippori. Hie cocscicnee had, & 01 & boy¬ 
hood, befn in ttMiir keepinir; and he 
bad learned from them to abhor Jan- 
seatem quite as much as he abhorred 
Protest^iDtisin, and Tciy much more 
than he abhorred Atheism. Innocent 
the EleTcnth, on the other hand, loaned 
to the Jangenist opinions. The conse> 
quencB was that the Society found itself 
in a situation dctot rantempJated by 
its founder. The Jesuits were eetrujigod 
from thr Supreme Pontiff; and they 
were closely allied with a prince who 
proclaimed himself the champion of 
tlh> Odiliean liberties and the enemy of 
Ultramontane pretensions. The Onler 
therefore became in England an iD> 
Hfrument of the designs of Lewis, and 
laboured, with a success which the 
Itoman Catholics afterwards long and 
bitterly deplored, to widen the breach 
between the King and the Parliament, 
to thwart the Nuncio, to undermine the 
power of the Lord Treasurer, and to 
sup|>ort the most desperate schemes of 
Tyrconnel. 

Tlius on one side were the Hydes 
and the whole body of Tory churchmen, 
Powis and all the most respectable 
noblemen and gentlemen of the King^ 
own faith, the States Greneral, the 
House of Austria, and the Pope. Oa 
the other side were a few Roman Ca- 
tholic adventurera, of broken fortune 
and tainted reputation, backed byPranca 
and by the Jesuits. 

The chief representatire of the Jesuits 
Pftthn Whitehiil was an Eogliah 
brother of the OKlff, who had, 
during some tima, actod as ViceprO' 
TincuU, who had been long regarded 
by James with peculiar farour, and 
who had lately been made Clerk of the 
Closet. Thie mac, named Edirard 
Petre, was desoended &om an honocuv 
able family: his manners were oovtly: 
his speech was flowing and plausible: 
but ne was weak sad Tain, coTetoos 
and ambitiowa. Of all the eril eoso- 
sellorswho bad aseesa to the royal ear, 
he bore, perhaps, the largest part in the 
nua of Uie House of dfcuwct. 

The obstinate and imperioas nature 
of the King gave great adruitages to 
those who advised kiaa lo be ftna, to 
yield nothing and to make kimsrff 


feared. On^ shite maxim had takfn 
poesession of his smail undsr* j,,, 
standing, and was not to be die- 
lodged by reason. To rea^n, 
indeed, he was not in the habit 
of attending. His mode of arguing, if 
it is to be so called, was one not un> 
(H^mmon amoflg dull and stubborn p»‘r- 
sons, who are aocustcuced to be sur- 
r<mndsd by their inferiors. Be aaserted 
a f^^positioc ; and, as often as wiser 
people ventured respectfully to show 
that it was rrron&oae. he asserted it 
Aguiii, in exactly the same words, and 
conceived that, by doing so, he at onoe 
disposed of all obysetions.* " 1 will 
make no concession,” he often repeated; 
" my father made concessions, and he 
wa? beheaded.” f Even if it had been 
true that coiioeseion had been fatal to 
Charles the First, a man of sense would 
have remembered that a single eapari* 
ment is not sni&cient to eBtabliah a 
general rule eren in scienoes much less 
complicated than the ecience of govern¬ 
ment; that, since the beginning of the 
world, no two political experiment# 
were ever made of which ail the condi- 
tioDs were exactly alike; and that the 
only way to leant dvil praileaoe Sfitm 
history is to examine and compare an 
immense number of eases. Hut, if the 
s^le instance on whi^ <h» King ne-, 
lied proved anytbifg, it proved that he 
'was iQ the i^ong. Them can be little 
doubt that, if Charles had franklr 
made to the Shurt Parliament, which 
met in the spring of 1640, but ono half 
of the Doncessiona which he mads, n 
few months later, to the Isjng ParliX' 
rneot, he would have lived and died n 
powe^ol On the other hand, 

thrre can be no doubt whatavOT that, if 
he had refnead to make any coDoemion 
to the Long Parliamnnt, and had re¬ 
sorted to arms iu d^enoe of the Shi^ 
mone^ and of the £^ar Chamber, ha 
woukl have sboq, in the hostile ranki^ 

* This wss the pnestis of his deugtiSir 
Aene; tmA Meitlrwiiimgfa mM tket she bad 
Iwnsd is tome her fetbr. Bm (he Viadka- 
Uoa of the Dooh— of Marlborongh. 

t Down to Che tiiae of the tsrleJ at ttm Bl- 
ihepe, isnm nwoi vm t^ttag Add a SheS sK 
IhecaleBfttmdraSarlmtbeflnasan ^psr 
la tpqgy ladal^nm.'* nimwtidl sC 
MBS. 
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^de uid FnUdand side 1)7 side with 
Hollis and Hampden. It would indeed 
be more correct to say that, if he had 
i^efused to finake p-ny concettaion, he 
would sot hare been able to resort to 
arms; for not twenty Cavaliers would 
have joined hie standard. It was to 
his large concessions aKine that he 
owed the support of that great body of 
Boblemen ana gentlemen who fought so 
long and so gallantly in his cause. But 
it would have been useless to represent 
these things to James. 

Another fatal delusion had t^ken 
possession of his mind, and was never 
dispellad till it had ruined him. He 
firmly believed that, do what he might, 
the members of the Church of England 
would act up to their principles. It 
had, he knew, been proclaimed from 
inn thousand pulpite, it had been 
solemnly declar^ by tho University of 
Oxford, that even tyranny as frightful 
as that of the most depraved of the 
Ctnsars did not justify subjects in re¬ 
sisting the royal authority ; and hence 
he was weak enough to conclude that 
the whole body of Tory gentlemen and 
clergymen would let him plunder, op¬ 
press and insult them, without lifting 
an arm against him. It seems strange 
that any man should have passed his 
.fiftieth year'w^out discovering that 
people sometimes ^ what they think 
wrong: and James had ,$t°ly look 
into his own heart for abundant proof 
that even a strong sense of religious 
duty will not always prevent frail 
human beings from indulging their 
passions in defiance of divine laws, 
and at the risk of awful penalties. He 
must have been conscious thnt, though 
be thought adultery sinful, he was an 
adulterer: but nothing could convince 
him that any man who professed to 
think rebellion sinM would ever, in 
any extremity, be a rebel. The Church 
of .&Tglaud woH, in his view, a passive 
netim, which he might, without dan¬ 
ger, outran and torture at his plaa- 
Buir; DOT did he ever see his error till 
the Univeniititt were preparing to coin 
their pUte for the purpose of supplying 
the military cheat of nis enemies, and 
till a Bishop, long renowned for loyalty, 
bad thrown uiifo the cassock, put on 


jackboots, and taken the command of a 
remment of insurgents. 

In these fatal follies the King was 
artfully encouraged by a minis- The 
ter who had been an Exclusion- 
ist, and who still called him- 
self a Protestant, the Earl of dirianrt. 
Sunderland. The motives and conduct of 
this unprincipled politician hare often 
been misrepresented. He was, in his 
own lifetime, accused by the Jacobites 
of hating, even before the beginning of 
the reign of James, detormined to 
bring about a revolution in favour of 
the Prince of Orange, and of haring, 
with that view, recommended a succes¬ 
sion of outrages on the civil and eccle- 
eiastical constitution of the realm. This 
idle story has been repeated down to 
our own days by ignorant writers. But 
no well informed historian, whatever 
might be his prejudices, has conde¬ 
scended to adopt it: for it rebts on no 
evidence whatever; and scarcely any 
evidence would convince reasonablo 
men that Sunderland deliberately in¬ 
curred guilt and infamy in order to 
bring about a change by which it was 
clear that he could not possibly be a: 
gainer, and by which, in fact, he lost 
immense wealtli and influence. Nor is 
there the smallest reason for resorting 
to BO strange a hypothesis. For the 
truth lies on the surface. Crooked as 
this mao’s course was, the law which 
determined it was simple. His con¬ 
duct is to be ascribed to the alternate 
influence of cupidity and fear on a 
mind highly Buscc>ptible of both those 
passions, and quicksightod rather than 
farsight^. He wanted more power 
and more money. More power he 
could obtain only at Rochester's ex¬ 
pense ; and the obrioui way to obtain 
power at Rochester's expense was to 
encourage the dislike which the King 
felt for Rochester’s moderate connsels. 
Money could be most easily and most 
largely obuined from the court of Ver- 
saiilos; and Sunderland was eager to 
sell himself to that court. He had no 
jovial generous vicea. He cared little 
for wine or for beauty: but he desired 
riches with an ungovernable and insati¬ 
able desire. The paaBion for play raged in 
him without measure, and not been 
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turned by mmoua losses. His heredi- 
tAry fortujoe wus ample. He bad loDg 
filled lucrutiye poste, and had neglected 
no art which could make them more 
lucrative: but his ill-luck at the hazard 
table was such that his estates were 
daily becoming more and more encum¬ 
ber^. In the hope of extricating 
himself from his embarrassments, he 
betrayed to Bariilon all the schemes 
adverse to France which had been 
meditated in the English cabinet, and 
hinted that a Secretary of State could 
in such times render services for which 
it might be wise in Lewis to pay 
largely. The Ambassador told his 
ma^iter that six thousand guineas was 
the .smallest gratification that could be 
oifered to bo important a minister. 
].u‘wi8 consented to go as high as 
twenty five thousand crowns, equiva> 
lent to about five thousund six hundred 
pounds sterling. It was agreed that 
Sunderland should receive this sum 
yearly, and that he should, in return, 
exert all his influence to prevent the 
reassembling of the Parliament.* 

He joined himself theroforo to the 
, Jesuitical cabal, and made so dexterous 
an use of the influence of that calsal 
that he was appointed to succeed Hali¬ 
fax in the high dignity of Lord Prea- 
iliMit without being required to rraign 
the fiu* more active and lucrative post 
of Secretary.t He felt, however, that 
he could never hope to obtain para¬ 
mount influence in the Court while he 
was supposed to belong to the Estab¬ 
lished Church. All religions were the 
name to him. In private circles, in¬ 
deed, he was in the habit of talking 
N^ilh profane contempt of the most 
sacred things. He therefore determined 
to let the King have the delight and 
glory of effecting a convennon. Some 
management, however, was necessary. 

• B«rU2on,KoT.|§. lOSA; Lewis to BariUoo, 
In ahi^joorloaspHiBrwhk^WM 
wriooi In 1687, almost cortalaly by Bonia- 
pans, and wlik^ is now in the Pr«udi archives, 
BanderUnd is iiprrfTiril Urns;—"lApaadoD 
qu’il a poor le at las pertaa DoadtHrabia 
qa'il j tali, InoonunodBt fovt sss aflaina. U 
n'aima pas la via; at il bait lae ftfomas." 

t It appean tram the Cooaall Book that be 
took hk pisoe m P paUdnat on the 6th of De¬ 
cember, 1686. 


No man is utterly without regard foe 
the opinion of his fellow creatura: and 
even Sondpriand, though not veir sen¬ 
sible to shame, flinched from the in¬ 
famy of pabHo aposta^. He played 
his part with rare adroitness. To the 
world he showed himself' as a Protes¬ 
tant In the Boyal Closet be assumed 
the character of an earnest inquirer 
after truth, who was almost persuaded 
to declare himself a Jteman Catholic, 
and who, while waiting for fuller 
illumination, was disposed to render 
evejy service in bis power to the pro¬ 
fessors of the old faith. James, who 
was never very discerning, and who in 
religious matters was absolutely blind, 
Bufl^red himself, notwithstauaing all 
that he had sebn of human knavery, of 
the knavery of courtiers as a class, and 
of the knavery of Sunderland in parti¬ 
cular, to be duped into the belief that 
divine grace had touched the most false 
and c&Uous of human hearts. During 
many months the wily minister con¬ 
tinued to be regarded at court as a 
promising catechumen, without exhibit¬ 
ing himself to the public in the charac¬ 
ter of a renegade.* 

He early suggested to the King the 
expediency of appointing a secret com¬ 
mittee of Roman Catholics to advise on 
aU matters aflTectin^^h# interests of 
their religion. This committee met 
sometimes ^ ChifBnch’s lodging and 
sometimes at the official apartments of 
Sunderland, wbo, though still nomi¬ 
nally a Protestant, was admitted to all 
its aebberuttons, and soon obtained a 
decided ascendency over the other 
members. Every Friday the Jesuitical 
cabal dined with the Becretaiy. The 
Oocveraation at table was free ; and 
the weaknesses of the prince whom the 
confederates hoped to manage were not 
■pared. To Petre SanderUnd promised 
a Cardinal's hat; to Casteimsine a 
splendid embassy to Rome; to Dover 
a lucrative command in the Guards; 

* Bonrapaitx was sot id eactly deudred as 
Jaaets. ** K& ion particiilka' U (Su n O eri aad) 
s’sa prnfw Mouoe (religion), •( es parte 
fort libroDent. Os KiTtei de dkcomi saolsnfe 
oi ezferstloo |n Franos. Id Us smt nUI- 
Batrei pscnl na owtain aomtan ds fess dn 
pais.” — Bonzepaux to fletfndi^, 

1687. 
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aid to Tjrootioel high employment in 
Ireland. Thna bound together by the 
strongest ties of interest, these men 
addressed themeelTes to the task of 
subverting the Treasurer's power.* 

There were two Protestant members 
pvrMr or of the cabinet who took no 
j^ojr*. decided part in the struggle. 
Jeffreys was at this time tortured by a 
fsruel internal malady which had been 
nggrarated by intemperance. At a 
dinner which a wej^lhy Alderman 
to some of the leading members 
of the government, the Lord Trea^lirer 
and the Lord Chancellor wereso 
drunk that they stripped tbenmeives 
almost stark nuked, and were with 
difficulty prevented from climbing up, 
a signpost to drink His Majesty's 
health. The pious Treasurer escaped 
with BOthisg but the scandal of the 
debauch: but the Chancellor brought 
on a violent fit of his complaint. His 
life was for some time thought to be in 
serious danger. James expressed great 
uneasiness at the thought of losing a 
minister who suited him so well, and 
said, with some truth, that the loss of 
such a man could not be easily 
repaired. Jeffreys, when he became 
convalescent, promised his support to 
both the contending parties, and waited 
to see which them would prove ^Hc- 
torious. Some cflcious prooft of his 
duplicity are still extant^ It has been 
already said that the two P'rench 
agents who were then resident in 
London had divided the English court 
between thsm. Bonrepaux was con* 
■tantly with Rochester; and BariUon 
lived with Sunderland. Lewis was 
informed in the same week by Bonre* 
paux that the Chancellor was entirely 
with the Treasurer, and by Barillon 
that the Chancellor was in league with 
the Secretary.t 

Oodolphin, chutioua and taciturn, 
did his best to preserve aeo- 
trality. His opinions and 

* Lteof JaSMSthe taxind, U. 74. 77. Ori«. 
Hem.; flltwridu MB.; Bacillca, 
i9se. 

t Bae 8 b 7 *i Memote; LoUrell's DUury, 
Peb. S. Ifl8|.: BuiUoii, ; Bon- 


wishes were undoubtedly with Roches¬ 
ter : but his office made it necessary 
for him to be in constant attendance 
on the Queen; and ho was naturally 
unwikjfeg to be on bad terms with 
her. There is indeed some , 
reason to believe that he < 1 “®®^. 
regarded her with an attachment more 
romantic than often finds place in the 
hearts of veteran statesmen ; and cir¬ 
cumstances, which it is now necessary 
to relate, bad thrown her entirely into 
the hands of the Jesuitical cabal.* 

The King, stern as was his temper 
and grave as was hie deport- 
ment, wus scarcely less under ‘hiitinp. 
the influence of female attractions than 
his more lively and amiable brother 
had been. The beauty, indeed, which 
distinguished the favourite ladies of 
Charles was not necessary to James. 
Barbara Palmer, Eleanor Gwynn, and 
Louisa de Querouaille were among the 
finest women of their time. James, 
when young, had surrendered his 
liberty, descended below his rank, and 
incurred the displeasure of his family, 
for the coarse features of Anne Hyde. 
He had soon, to the great diversion of 
tJfe whole court, been drawn away 
from his plain consort by a plainer 
mistress, Arabella Churchill. His 
second wife, though twenty years 
younger than himself, and of no 
unpleasing face or figure, had frtMjui'nt 
reason to complain of his inconstancy. 
But of all his illicit attach- CHii.arino 
ments, the strongest was tliat -''ed' y- 
which bound him to Catharine Sedlcv. 

This woman was the daughter of Sir 
Charles Sedley, one of the most bril¬ 
liant and profligate wits of the Re¬ 
storation. The licentiousness of his 
writings is not redeemed by much 
grace or vivacity; but the charms of 
his converMtiDn were acknowledged 
even by sober men who had no esteem 
for his character. To sit near him at 
the theatre, and to hear hit criticisms on 
a new play, was regarded as an Intel- 

■ Dartmouto’s nets oa AtmO, i. m. la 
• conoempomy satira It ia iwiim hri that 
Oodolphiu 

'* IVui linip with poUtlti taiaa mMI bH ■nnWM, 

nwMwd witii tin duiv w th« (feawa*a n» 
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lectual treat** Dryden had dgne him 
the honour to make him a principal 
interlocutor in the Dialogue on Dra¬ 
matic Piwsy. The morals of iSedley 
were such as, even in that gave 
great scandal. He on one occasion, 
after a wild revel, exhibited him.self 
without a shred of clothing in the 
balcony of a tavern near Cov(‘nt 
Garden, and harangued the people 
who were passing in language so 
indecent and profane that he was 
driven in by a shower of brickbats, 
was prospcurrMi for a mwdemeanour, 
was sentenced to a heavy fine, and was 
reprimanded by the Court of King's 
Bench in the most cutting terms.t 
His daughter had inherited his abili¬ 
ties and his impudence. Personal 
charms she had none, with the excep¬ 
tion of two brilliant eyes, the lu.stre 
of which, to men of delicate taste, 
seemed fierce and unfeminine. Her 
form was lean, her countenance hag¬ 
gard. Charles, though he liked her 
conversation, laughed at her uglin«SK, 
and said that the priests must have 
recommended her to his brother by 
way of penance. She well knew that 
she wa.s not handsome, and jested 
freely on her own homeliness. Yet, 
^vith strange inconsistency, she loved 
to adorn herself magnificently, and 
drew on herself much keen ridieme by 
appearing in thp theatre and the ring 
plastered, painted, clad in Brussels 
lace, glittering with diamonds, and 
affecting all the graces of eighteen.| 
The nature of her influence over 
James is not easily to be explained. 
He was no longer young. He was a 
religious man : at least be was willing 
to make for his religion exertions and 
sacrifices from wbich the great majority 
of those who are called religious men 
would shrink. It seems strange that 
any attraction should have drawn him 
into a course of life which he mimt 
have regarded as highly criminal; and 
in this case no&o could understand 
where the ath^ction lay. Catharine 
herself was astonishod by the violence 
of his pastfion. “ It cuanot be my 

* F^yi. O 06 . 4.1464. 

t Ibid. July r. 166S. 

i See Dorset's saUrlcal Uses on ber. 


beauty,'’ she said; ‘‘for he must 
that 1 have none: and it cannot be my 
wit: for he has not enough to know 
that I have any.’' 

At ths moment of the King's acces¬ 
sion, a sense bf the new responsibility 
which lay on him made his mind for a 
time peculiarly open to religious im¬ 
pressions. He formed *and announced 
many good resolutions, spoke in public 
with great severity of the impious and 
licentious manners of the age, and in 
private assured hia Queen and his 
eonlcssor tht^ he would see Catharine 
.S^py no more. He wrote to hia 
mistress entreating her to quit the 
apartments which she occupied at 
Whitehall, and to go to a house in 
Saint James’s Square which had been 
splendidly furnished for her at his 
expense. He at the same time 
promised to allow her a large pension 
from his privy purse. Catharine, 
clever, stTongminded, intrepid, and 
conscious of her power, refrised to stir. 
In a few mouths it began to be whis¬ 
pered that the sendees of Chifinch 
were again employed, and that the 
mistress frc^quently passed and repassed 
through that private door thaough 
which Father Huddleston had home 
the host to the bedside of Charles. 
The King’s Pro^taqi( lAinisters had, 
it seems, conceiveF« hope that their 
master's in^tuation this worn an 
might rare hiin of the mewe pernicioofi 
infatiidtioB which impelled him to 
iiltftck their religion. She had all the 
talents which could qualify her to plaj 
on his feelings, to make game of hu 
scruples, to set before him in a strong 
light ths didiculties and dangen into 
which he was running headlong. Ro¬ 
chester, the champion of the Church, 
exerted himself to strengthen 
her influence. Ormond, who 
is popularly regurded as the 
personification 0 # ill that is 
pure and highminded in the 
English CavuTier, escouraged the design. 
Even Lady Rochester was not ashamefl 
to cooperate, and to cooperate in the 
very worst way. Her office was to 
direct the jealousy of the injured wife 
towards a young ladv who whs 
innocent The whole court to^ pwtiBu 
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ol the coldneea and mdeness with suffered the tears to stream down her 
which the Queen treated the poor girl cheeks uncoucealed in the presence of 
on whom suspicion had been tlirown: the whole circle of ministers and envoys, 
but the cause of Her Majesty’s ill To the King she spoke with wild ve- 
hiimour was a mystery. For a time heme^||e. “Let me go,” she cried, 
the intrigue went on prosperously and “ Younare ,made your woman a Coun- 
seo'etly. Catharine oRen told the King tess: make her a Queen. Fut my crown 
plainly what the Protestant Lords of the on her head. Only let me hide myself 
Council only dared to hint in the most in some convent, where I may never 
delicate phrases. His crown, she said, see her more.” Then, more soberly, 
was at stake: the old dotard Arundell she asked him how he reconciled his 
and the blustering Tyrconnel would conduct to his religious professions, 
lead him to his ruin. It is possible “You we ready,” she said, “to put 
that her caresses might have done your kingdom to hazard for the sake 
what the united exhortations 01^0 of your soul; and yet you are tluowing 
Lords and the Commons, of the Hotise away your soul for the sake of that 
of Austria and the Holy See, had creature.” Father Petre, on bended 
failed to do, but for a strange mishap knees, seconded these remonstrances, 
which changed the whole face of affairs. It was his duty to do so ; and his duty 
James, in a dt of fondness, determined was not the less strenuously performed 
to make his mistress Countess of Dor- because it coincided with his interest. 
Chester in her own right. Catharine The King went on fur a time sinning 
saw aU the peril of such a step, and and repenting. In his hours of remorse 
declined the invidious honour. Her his penances were severe. Mary trea- 
lover was obstinate, and himself forced sur^ up to the end of her life, and at 
the patent into her hands. She at last her death bequeathed to the convent of 
accepted it on one condition, which Chaillot, the seourge with wliich he 
shows her confidence in her own power had vigorously avenged her wrongs 
and in his weakness. She made him upon his own shoulders. Nothing but^ 
givejier a solemn promise, not that he Catharine’s absence could put an end 
would never quit her, but that, if he to this struggle between an ignoble 
did so, he would himself announce his love and an ignoble superstition. James 
resolution to b^r, and grant her one wrote, imploring and commanding lu^r 
parting interview.to Jbpart. He owned that he had 
As soon as the news of her elevation promised to hid her farewell in person, 
got abroad, the whole palace was in an “But I know too well,” he added, ‘ the 
uproar. Tho warm blood of Italy power which you have over me. I have 
boiled in the veins of the Queen. Proud not strength of mind enough to keep 
of her youth and of her charms, of her my resolution if I see you.” He offt red 
high rank and of her stainless chastity, her a yacht to convey her with all 
she could not without agonies of grief dignity and comfort to Flanders, and 
^d rage see herself deserted and threat<*ned that if she did not go quietly 
insulted for such a rival Rochester, she should be sent away by force. She 
perhaps remembering how patiently, at one time worked on his feelings by 
after a short strug^e, Catharine of pretending to be ill. Then she assumed 
Br^anza had consented to treat the the airs of a martyr, and impudently 
miatresBBS of Charles with politeness, proclaimed herself a sufferer for the 
had expected that^ after a little com- Protestant religion. Then again she 
plaining and pouting, Mary of Modena adopted the style of John Hampden, 
would be equally submisaive. It was She defied the King to remove her, 
hot so. She did not even attempt to She would try the right with him. 
conceal from the eyes of the worll the While the Gfreat Charter and the 
violence of her emotions. Day after Habeas Corpus Act were the law of the 
day the courtien who came to see her land, she would live where she pleased, 
dine observed that the dishes were “And Flanders!” she cried; “never! 
removed unburted from the table. She I have learned one thing from my 
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friend the Duchesa of Mazariu; and I out liis soul to his God in penitent tears 
that is never to trust myself in a and devout ejacolations.* 


country where there are convents.” At 
length she selected Irelandthe 
place of her exile, probably bccHe the 
brother of her patron Rochester was 
viceroy there. After many delays she 
departed, leaving the victory to the 
Queen.* 

The history bf this extraordinary 
intrigue would be'imperfect, if it were 
not added that there is still extant a 
religious meditation, written by the 
Treasurer, with his own hand, on the 
very same day on which the intelligence 
of his attempt to govern his master by 
means of a concubine was despatched 
by Bonrepanx to Versailles. No com¬ 
position of Ken or Leighton breathes a 
spirit of more fervent and exalted piety 
than this effusion. Hypocrisy cannot 
bo .su.spected: for the paper was evi¬ 
dently meant only for the writer's own 
eye, and was not published till he had 
been more than a century in his grave. 
tSo much is history stranger than liction; 
and so true is it that nature has 
caprices wliich art dares not imitate. 
A dramatist would scarcely venture to 
Iniiig on the stage a grave prince, it 
the decline of life, ready to sacrifice his 
crown in uiderto serve the interests of 
Ills religion, indefatigable in making 
proselytes, and yet deserting and 
insulting a virtuous wife who had youth 
and beauty for the sake of a profligate 
paramour who had neither. Still less, 
if possible, would a dramatist venture 
to introduce a .statesman stooping to 
the wicked and shameful part of a 
procurer, and calling in his wife to aid 
him in that dishonourable office, yet, 
in his moments of leisure, retiring lo 
his closet, and there secretly pouring 

■ The chief materials for the histo^ of this 
intrigue axo the dtsspatchea of Barillon and 
Bourepaux at the be^nning of the year 1686. 

See Feb. Feb. A. 

Feb, and Bonrepaux under the first four 
iatos; Evelyn'eDiary, JonoarylS.; Reresby'i 
Uemuira; Burnet, 1. 682.; Sheridan MS.; 
Dhalllot US. ; Adda's Deepatchee, and 

P*"' 1686. AdiU writes like a pious, but 
jfeak and ignorant man. He appears to have 
mown nothing of damea's past life. 

VOL. L 


The Treasurer sonn found that, in 
using scandalous means fur the »r 

purpose of abtainiDg a laud- 
able end, he had committed, 
not only a crime, but a folly. The 
Queen was now his enemy. She affreted, 
indeed, to listen with civility while the 
Hydes excused their recent conduct as 
well as they could; and she occasionally 
pretended to use her influence in thoir 
favour: but sho must have been more 
or less than woman if she had rea Uy 
forgiven the conspiracy which had been 
formed again.st her dignity and-her 
ilomestic happiness by the family of 
her husband’s first wife. The Jesuits 
strongly represented to 'the King the 
danger which he had so narrowly es¬ 
caped. His reputation, they said, hi.4 
peace, his soul, had been put in peril 
by the mnehioations of his prime mi¬ 
nister. The Nuncio, who would gladly 
have counteracted the influence of tho 
violent party, and cooperated with the 
moderate members of the cabinet, could 
not honestly or decently separate him¬ 
self on this occasion from Father Petre. 
James himself, when parted by tlffi sea 
from the charms which had so strongly 
fascinated him, could not, but regard 
with resentment ai^^Ji^ontempt those 
who had sought to govern him by means 
of his vices.# What hod passed must 
have had tho effect of raising his own 
Church in his esteem, and of lowering 
the Church of England. The Jesuits, 
whom it was the fashion to represent 
us the most unsafe of spiritual guides, 

• The meditation bean date ^ 
Bonrepaax, In bis despatch of the lame day, 
liays, *' L'intrl(^e avoit oondoite par 
Milord Eochester et u femme . . . Lear pro- 
jet 6tolt de fairs gouveomar lo Roy d'Angle- 
torro par la nouvelle oomtosBe. lU a’£tolcnt 
aasur^ d'elle.” While Bonrepaox was WTitiniP 
thus, Rochester was writing aa followsOh. 
God, teach DQCBotooambCT my days that 1 may 
apply my heart onto wisdom. Teach me to 
number the dajrs thAtlhava spent In rnnity nod 
idleness, and teach me to Dumber those that I 
bave spent in Sht and wiekednem. Oh Oed, 
beach me to numbor the days of my oflUctUm 
too, and to give thanks for nil that Is oome to 
me from thy hand. Teach me iikevrlse to num¬ 
ber the days of this world's greotneas of whhdi 
1 have K) givot a share; and teach me to look 
upon them oi vanity and ymtlon of spirit.'' 

^ A 
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as Bophiata who refined away the whole 
system of evangelical morality, as sy¬ 
cophants who owed their influeDne 
chiefly to the indulgence with which 
th^ treated the sins of the great, had 
lecuumed him from a life of guilt by 
rebukes as sharp and bold as those 
which Band had heard from Nathan 
and Herod tern the Baptist. On the 
other hand, zealous Protestants, whose 
favourite theme waa the laxity of Popish 
casuists and the wickedness of doing 
evil that good might come, had at¬ 
tempted to obtain advantages for their 
own Church in a way which all Chrie- 
tians regarded as highly criminal. The 
victory of the cabal of evil counsellors 
was therefore complete. The King 
hioked coldly on Ilochester. The cour¬ 
tiers and foreign ministers soon per¬ 
ceived that the Lori Treasurer was 
prime minister only in name. He con¬ 
tinued to offer his advice daily, and had 
the mortification to And it daily re¬ 
jected. Yat he could not prevail on 
himself to relinquish the outward show 
of power, and the emoluments which 
he directly and indirectly derived from 
his great place. He did his best, thare- 
fore,*to conc(!al his vexatious from the 
public eye. But his violent passions 
and his intemperate habits disqualified 
him for the pait a dissembler. His 
gloomy looks, when he came out of the 
council cliamber, showed ^ow little he 
was pleased with what had passed at 
the l^ard; and, when the bottle bad 
gone round freely, words escaped him 
which betrayed bis uneasiness.* 

He might, indeed, well be uneasy. 
Indiscreet and unpopular measiures 
followed one anotlier in rapid succes¬ 
sion. All thought of returning to the 
policy of the Triple Alliance was 
abandoned. TheKing explicitly avowed 
to the ministers of those Continental 
powers with which he had lately in¬ 
tended to ally himself, that all his views 
had undergone a change, ajid thatEng- 
knd was ■till to be, as shs had been 
under his grandfather, his &ther, and 

• ” Je vli Milord Rochester comne 11 eor- 
tottdo ooanil fort chagrin ; rt. sur ia fln da 
KHiper, 11 lul «a dchappa (luelque chose. "—Bon - 
Feb. !>{. 1866. BoeaboBariUon, March 

A*» A* 


his brother, of no account in Europe. 
‘‘ I am in no condition,’' he said to the 
Spanish Ambassador, ‘‘to trouble myself 
abou|||Fhat passes abroad. It is my 
reso^BvU to let foreign affairs ta!ke 
their course, to e8t.abliBh my authority 
at home, and to do something for my 
religion.” A few days later he an- 
nouncedthesame intentions to theStates 
General.* From that time to the cloao 
of his ignominious reign, he made no 
serious effort to escape from vassalage, 
though, to the last, he could nev^’hear, 
without transports of mge, that men 
called him a vassal. 

The two events which proved to the 
public that Sun dnrl and and Sun derlan d's 
party were victorious were the proro¬ 
gation of the Parliament from Februar}’ 
bo May, and the departure of Castel- 
maine for Romewith the appointments 
of an Ambassador of the highest rank.t 

Hitherto all the business of the 
English government at the papal court 
had been transacted by John Caryl. 
This gentleman was known to hie con¬ 
temporaries as a man df fortune and 
fashion, and as the author of two suc¬ 
cessful plays, a tragedy in rhyme which 
iTad been made popular by the action 
and recitation of Betterton, and a 
i3omedy which owes all its value to 
scenes borrowed from MuliBre. Theso 
pieces have long been forgotten; but 
wlmt Caryl could not do for himself has 
been done for him by a more powerful 
genius. Half a line in the Rape of the 
Lock has made his name immortal. 

Caryh who was, like all the other 
respectable Roman Catholics, cihcI. 
on enemy to violent courjies, 
had acquitted himself of ^is **^6- 
delicate errand at Rome with good 
sense and good feeling. The business 
confided to him was wf-II done; but he 
assumetl no public character, and care% 
fully avoided all display. His mission, 
therefor®, put the government to scarcely 
any charge, and excited scarcely any 
murmurs. His pliice was now most 
unwisely supplied by a costly and os- 

• Btrflllin, April 1C86. 

t London QoieCto, FtA. 11. LuttroU'a 

Diary, Feb. 6.; Tea Leeawen, Feb. ; Life 
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tentatioTis embaBsy, offensive in the fore the RoyalEaehwige. Even Jeffreys 
highest degree to the people, of England, was startled, and ventured to represent 
and by no menns welcome to the court that such a proceeding was without 
of Rome. Castelmaine had it i: example, that the book was written in a 

to demand a Cardinal's hat for foreign tongue, that it had been printed 

federate Petre. at a foreign press, that it related en- 

About the'same time the King be> iirely to transactions which had taken 
The Hu- to show, in an unequivocal place in a foreign country, and that no 
manner, the feelirig which he English government had Aver animad- 
Juuea. really entertained towards the verted on such works. James would 
banished Huguenots. Wliile he had not suffer the question to be discosiad. 
still h^ped to cajole hia Parliament into "My resolution," he said, "is taken, 
subml^ion, aud to become the head of It has become the fashion to treat 


un European noalition against France, Kingfe disrespectfully; and they must 
he liad affected to blame the revocation stand by each other. One King should 
of the Edict of Nantes, and to pity the always take another’s part; and I have 
unhappy men whom persecution had particular reasons for showing this re- 
driven from their country. He had’lspect to the King of France." There 
caused it to be announced that, at every was silence at the board: the order waa 


church in the kingdom, a collection forthwith issued; and Claude's pam- 
would be made under his sanction for phlet was committed to the flames, not 


their benefit. A proclamation on this 
subject had been drawn up in terms 
which might have wounded the pride 
of a sovereign less sensitive and vain¬ 
glorious than Lewis. But all was now 
changed. The principles of the treaty 
of Dover were again the principles of 
she foreign policy of England. Ampl^ 
apologies were therefore made fur the 
discourtesy with which the English 
government had acted towards Franoe 
in showing favour to exiled Frenchmen. 
The proclamation which had displeased 
Lewis was recalled,* The Huguenot 
ministers were admonished to speak 
with reverence of their oppressor in 
their public di.scuurses, as they w'ould 
answer it at their peril. James not 


without the deep murmurs of mimy 
who had olwaj'S been reputed steady 
loyalists.* 

The promised collection was longput 
off under various pretexts.' The King 
would gladly have broken his word; 
but it was pledged so solemnly that ha 
could not for vfery shame retract.t 
Nothing, however, which could *cool 
the zeal of congregations was omitted. 
It had been expected that, ^cording to 
the practice usttol c^iAucIi occasions, 
the people WDuJd be exhorted to libe¬ 
rality from l4ie pulpits. But James 
was determined not to tolerate decla¬ 
mations against his religion and his 
ally. The Archbishop of Oanterbu^ 
was therefore commanded lo inform 


only ceased to' express commiseration 
for the sufferers, but declared that he 
believed them to harbour the worst 
designs, and owned that be had been 
guilty of an error in countenancing 
them. One of thfvmoet eminent of the 
refugees, John Claude, had published 
on the Continent a small volume in 
which be described with gre^ force the 
sufferings of his brethren. Barillon 
demanded that some opprobrious mark 
.should be put on this book. James 
complied, and in full council declared 
it to be his pleasure that Claude’s libel 
should be burned by the hangman be- 


the clergy that they must merely re«d 
the brief, and must not presume to 
preach on the aufferinn of the Freadb 
Protestants.t Nevertheless the contoi- 
butions were so large that, after ail 

• Barlllcm, May -, 3 . 1086 ; Vui CIO- 

ters, May Evalyn'i Diary, May f». ; Lnt- 
irell's Diary of the uiae dais; Privy Counefl 
Book, Hay 2. 

t Lady EtuaeU to Dr. Fittwilllain, Jao. 22. 
l« 8 fl; BKllloil, »Bb. if., lOM. "Oe 

prince Uimolfme,’* says Barilion, " one gruidD 
aversion poor eux, et onralt blun vouId se cUa- 
penjier de la oollecte, qnJ bA ortioanfie en letiE 
faveor : wmii U n’a paa cru que ccla fht p o t' 


♦ Tau Leeuwai, t'Barillon, ^ 1688, 
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deductiona, the aum of forty thousand 
pounds was paid into the Chamber of 
London. Perhaps none of the mimi- 
flcent subscriptions of our own age has 
borne so^reat a proportion to the means 
of the nation.* 

The King was bitterly mortified by 
the large amount of the collection 
which had been made in obedience to 
his own call He knew, he said, what 
all this liberality meant. It was mere 
Whi^gish smte to himself and his 
religion.t He hod already resolred 
that the money should be of no uSe to 
those whom the donors wished to 
benefit. He had been, during some 
weeks, in close communication with the 
Prench embassy on this subject, and 
had, with the approbation of the court 
of Versailles, determined on a course 
which it is not very easy to reconcile 
with those principles of toleration to 
which he afterwards pretended to be 
attached. The refugees were zealous 
for the Calrinistic discipline and wor¬ 
ship. James therefore gave orders that 
none should receive a crust of bread or 
a basket of coals who did not first take 
the sacrament accordiAg to the Anglican 
ritu^.} It is strange that this inhos¬ 
pitable rule should navo been devised 
by a prince ^ho affectad to consider the 
Test Act as anS» 'Jrage on the rights of 
conscience: for, however unjustifiable 
it may be to establish sacramental 
test for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether men arefilfor civil and military 
office, it is surely much more unjusti¬ 
fiable to establish a sacramental test 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether, 
in their extreme distress, they are fit 
objects of charity. Nor had Tames the 
plea which may be urged in extenua¬ 
tion of the guut of almost all other 

* Aooount of tile OommissionQrB, dated March 
IS. 16SS. 

t ** Le Bol d’Anglstaore oonnolt blen qne las 
B^ni mil tnumtlonnte pour lul oont l&s ploB 
prompts et Iss plos tUepoe^a i donner oonsldir- 
abiemoit ..... Ba Majesty Erttannlque 
ooimolt blen qu’il aaroU 6t6 a propos de ne 
point ordonneff de ooUeote, et que i» gem oxal 
IntBDdoanfti oontra la r6Ug1on Oothouque et 
centre Inl ae srareDt de oette oaDoaion poor 
tdmolgner Ivor lAlfi."—'BortUoa, Ai>rii j|. 

lose. 

t BarUlon, Fob. if.. April 5|- It*® : 

Iiewts to BarlUon, Mar. 


persecutors : for the religion which he 
commanded the refugees to profess, on 
pain of being left to starve, was not his 
own ^ligion. His conduct towards 
them^as therefore less excusable than 
that of Lewis: for Lewis oppressed 
them in the hope of bringing them over 
from a damnable heresy to the true 
Church; James oppressed them only 
for the purpose of forcing them to apos¬ 
tatise fix)m ono damnable heresy to 
another. 

Several Commissioners, of whom the 
Chancellor was on e, h ad been appointed 
to dispense the public alms. When they 
met for the first time, Jeffreys an¬ 
nounced the royal pleasure. Therefu- 
*gees, he said, were too generally Fnemies 
of monarchy and episcopacy. If they 
wished for relief, they must become 
members of the Church of England, 
and must take the sacrament from the 
hands/of his chaplain. Many exiles, 
who had come full ofgratitude and hope 
to apply for succour, heard their sen¬ 
tence, -and went brokenhearted away.* 

May was now approaching; and that 
month had been fixed for the 
pieeting ^f -the Houses r but p«iiiinB' > 
fhsy were again prorogued to 
November.t It was not strange that 
the King did not wish to meet them: 
for he had determined to adopt a policy 
which he knew to bo, in the highest 
degree, odious to them. From his pre¬ 
decessors he had inherited two prero¬ 
gatives, of which the limits had never 
been defined with strict accuracy, and 
which, if exerted without any limit, 
would of themselves have sufficed to 
overturn the whole polity of the Sfcito 
and of the Church. These were the 
dispensing power and the ecclesiastical 
supremacy. By means of the dispensing 
nower, the King purposed to admit 
^man Catholics, not merely to civil 
and military, but to spiritual, office. 
By means of the ecclesiastical supre¬ 
macy, he hoped to make the Anglicau 
clergy his instrumPDts for the destruc- 
I tino of their own religion. 

This scheme developed itself by de- 

* BarUlon, April 188e ; Lady Eunell to 
Br. FttswUliiun, April 14. " He lent awAy 
many.” sh« nyo, “ witta nd hearts.” 

t Loniloxi Qazette of May 13. 1B8C. 
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grees. It was not thought safo to begin 
by granting to the whole Boman Ca¬ 
tholic body a diepcnsatiou from all 
statutes imposing penalties tests. 
Eor nothing was more folly esAlished 
than that such a dispensation was il¬ 
legal. The Cabiil had, in 1672, put 
loi'th a general Declaration of Indul¬ 
gence. The Commons, as soon as they 
met, had protested against it. Charlp.s 
the Second had ordered it to be can¬ 
celled in his presence, and had, both 
by his own mouth and by a written 
message, assured the Houses that the 
step w'hich had caused so much com¬ 
plaint should never be drawn into pre¬ 
cedent. It would havo been diMcult 
to find in all the Inns of Court a bar¬ 
rister of reputation to argue in ■defence 
of a prerogative which the Sovereign, 
seated on his throne in full Parliann Jit, 
had solemnly renounced a few years 
before. But it was not quite so clear 
that the King might not, on special 
groundis, grant exemptions to indivi- 
<iiial3 by name. The first object of 
James, therefore, was to obtain from 
the courts of common law an acknow- 
slcdgment that, to this extent at least, 
he po.sspssed the dispensuig power. • 
But, though his protensions were 
hiHmii. moderate when compared with 
r fhose which he put forth a few 

months later, he soon found 
that he had against him almost the 
whole een.se of Westminster Hall. Four 
of the Judges gave him to understand 
that they could not, on this occasion, 
servo his purpose; and it is remarkable 
tiiat all the four were violent Tories, 
and that among them were men who 
had accompanied Jeffreys on the Bloody 
Circuit, and who had been consenting 
to the death of Cornish and of Eliza¬ 
beth Craunt. Jones, the Chief Justice 
of the Common Fleas, a man who had 
never before slirunk from any flrudgery, 
however cruel or, servile, now held in 
the royal closet language which might 
have become the lips of the purest 
magi.strates in our history. Ho was 
plainly told that he must either give 
up his opinion or bis place. “ For my 
place,” ho answered, **I care little. I 
um old and worn out in thp service 
of the Crown: but 1 am mortified to 
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find that Your Majesty thinks 
capable of giving a judgment which 
n#ne but an ignorant or a dishonest 
mkn could give.” “ I am determined,” 
said the King, "to have twelve Judges 
who will be all of my mind as to this 
matter.” "Your Miyesty,” answered 
Jones, "may find twelve Judges of your 
mind, but hardly twelve lawyers.” * 
He M'as dismissed, together with Mon¬ 
tague, Chief Baron of the Exchequer, 
and two puisne judges, Neville and 
Charlton. One of the new Judges was 
Christopher Milton, younger brother of 
the great poet. Of Christopher little 
is known, except that, in the tipae of 
the civil war, he had been a Royalist, 
and that he now, in his old age, leaned 
towards Popery. It does not appear 
that he was ever formally reconciled to 
the Church of Rome; but he certainly 
had scruples about communicating with 
the Church of England, and had there¬ 
fore a strong interest in supporting the 
dispensing power.f 

The King found his counsel a.s refrao- 
toiy as his Judges. The first barrister 
who learned tl^b ha was expected to 
defend the dispensing power was the 
Solicitor General, Heneago Finclvt He 
peremptorily refused, and was turned 
out of office on the following day.J 
The Attorney General, Bawyer, was 
ordered to draw w’^unts authorising 
members o^ the Church of Rome to 
hold benefices belonging to the Church 
of England. Sawyer bad been deeply 
concerned in some of the harshest and 
must unjustifiable prosecutions of that 
age; ani the Whigs abhorred him as a 
man stained with the blood of Russell 
and Sidney: but on this occasiDii he 
showed no want of honesty or of reso¬ 
lution. "Sir,” said he, "this is not 
merely to dispense with a statute : it is 
to annul the whole statute law from the 
accession of Elizaitoth to the present 
day. I dare nob do it; and I implore 
Your Majesty to consider whether such 
an attack upon the rights of the Church 

* Beroiby'i Memoln; EacliaJrd, ill. 797.; 
Blennat, 111. 4A1. 

t InudoQ Qaxette, April 22. and S8. 1089 ; 
BariUon, April ; Eyelyu’s Diary, Juzte 3.; 
Lattrcll’a Dlazy, JuJie S.; Dodd's Ohnroh 
History, 

X North’s Life of Gulldlozd, 288. 
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in uccordaaca with your late gracious 
promiieB.”* Sawyer would have been 
instantly dismiBsed, ae Finch had b^n, 
if the goyerument could have found a 
euccesflOT ; but tliis was no easy matter. 
It was necessary, for the protection of 
the righfs of the Crown, that one at 
leiutt of tlio Crown lawyers should be a 
naan of learning, ability, and experience; 
and no such man was willing to defend 
the dispensing power. The Attorney 
General was therefore permitted to 
retain his place during some months. 
Thomas Powis, an obscure barrister, 
who had no qualification for high e.m- 
ploypicnt except servility, wasappointed 
Solicitor. 

The preliminary arrangements were 
now (jomplete. Thtre was a 
Solicitor G-eneral to argue for 
the dispensing power, and a 
bench of Judges to deride in favour of 
U. The question was thci’efore speedily 
brouglit to a hearing. Sir Edward 
Hales, H genlleman'of Kent, had been 
converted to Popery in days when it 
was not Bufe for any man of note openly 
to declare liimoeLf a Papist. He had 
kept his secret, and, when questioned, 
had effirmod that he was a Protestant 
with a solemnity which did little credit 
to his principles. When James had 
ascended the t^ji^ne, disguise was no 
longer neoessary. "^Sir Edward publicly 
apostatised, andwas rewa^edwith the 
command of a regiment of foot. He 
had held his commission more than 
three months without taking the sacra¬ 
ment K e was therefore liable to a 
penalty of five hundred pouoAs, which 
an informer might recover by action of 
delit. A meniid servant was employed 
to bring a suit for this sum in the Court 
of King's Bench. Sir Edward did not 
dispute the facts alleged against him, 
but pleaded that he had letters patent 
aiMihoritting him to4bdd his commission 
iMitwithstanding the Test Act The 
plaiotiir demurred, that is to say, ad- 
Blitted Sir Edward's plea to be true in 
&ot but denied that it was a sufficient 
E&fwer. Thus was raised a simple 
issue of law to be decided by the court. 
AbsnisteT, who was notoriously a tool of 

• Baoriby's MemcAra. 


the goTemment, appeared for the mock 
plaintiff, and made some feeble objec¬ 
tions to the defendant’s plea. The 
new Solicitor General replied. The 
Attorney General took no part in the 
proceedings. Judgmpnt was given by 
the Lord Chief Justice, Sir Edward 
Herbert. He announced that he had 
submitted the question to all the twelve 
judges, and that, in the opinion of eleven 
of them, the King might lawfully dis¬ 
pense with penal statutes in particular 
cases, and for speciaJ reasons of grave 
importance. The single dissenlient, 
Baron Street, was not removed from 
his place. He was a man of morals so 
bad that his own relations shrank from 
him, and that the Prince of Orange, at 
the lime of the Kevolution, was arlvised 
nut to see him. The character of l^'trect 
makes it iinpos.sible to believe that he 
would have been more sc*rupulou.s than 
his brethren. The character of James 
makes it imposeiblo to believe that a 
refractoiyBaron of theExcheque.rWould 
have been permitted to retain his po.st. 
There can, therefore, be no reasonable 
doubt that the dissenting Judge was, 
like the plaintiff and the plaintiff's 
cbunsel, acting collusively. It was im¬ 
portant that there should be a great 
preponderance of authority in favour 
ef the dispKnising power; yet it was 
important that the bench, which had 
been carefully packed for the occasion, 
should appear to be independent. One 
Judge, therefore, the least respectable 
of.the twelve, was permitted, or more 
probably commanded, to give his voice 
against the prerogative.* 

The power which the courts of law 
had thus recognised was not suffered 
to lie idle. Within a month alter the 
decision of the King’s Bench had been 
pronounced, four Roman Catholic Lords 
were swoin of the Privy Council. Two 
of them, Powis and Bellasyse, were of 
the moderati' party, and probably took 
their seate with reluctance and with 
many sdd forebodings. The other two, 

* See tlie aoootmt of tlte case In the Collec¬ 
tion of Statu Tnsis; Yon Cittan, Maj 

1 ) - ," - ^ 16S6 ; Evelyn’s Diary. June 27.; Lnt- 
treli's DUit, June 21. Ae to Btroet, see Cla- 
rcndon'i Diary, Dec. 27. 1$BS. 
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Arundpll aiid Dover, had no such mis¬ 
givings.* 

The dispensing poorer was, at the 
nomin same time, employed for the 
authSeri p^rposB of enabling Roman, 
lui.oi.iee- Catholics to hold ecclesiastical 

rloiaaticnl , . . 

benoflcp*. preterment. ihe new Solicitor 
readily drew the warrants in which 
Sawyer had refused to be concerned, 
One of these warrants was in favour of a 
scut«r ■w^retch named Edward Sclater. 

who had two livings which he 
was determined to keep through all 
changca. Uv administered the sacra¬ 
ment to his parishionei's aiTordi.ig lo 
the rites of the Church ol England on 
Palm SuiuhiY 16B6. On Easter Sun¬ 
day, only seven days later, he was at 
mass. The royal dispensation autho¬ 
rised him to retain the emoluments of 
his bsnelices. To the remonstrances 
of the patrons from whom be hud 
received his preferment he nplied in 
terms of insolent defiance, and, while 
the Roman CuLliolic chusc prosperi'd, 
put forth an absurd treatise in defence 
of his apostasy- Rut, a very few weeks 
afterthe Ib-volution.agreut c ngregation 
assembled at SainlMary’s in the Savoy, 
to sec hi 111 receiveil again into the bobbin 
of the Church which he had deserU-d. 
He read his recantation with tears 
flowing from his eyes, and pronounced 
a bitter invective against the Popish 
priests whose aru« had seduced him.f 

Scarcely less infamous was the cou- 
duct of Oba^iah Walker. He 
was an aged priost of the 
Church of England, and was well known 
in the Univer»itj of Oxford as a man 
of learning. He had in the late reign 
been suspected of leaning towards Po¬ 
pery, but had outwardly conformed to 
the established religion, and had at 
length been chosen Master of University 
College. Soon after the accession of 
James, Walker determined to throw 
off the disguise which he had hitherto 
worn. He absented himself from the 

■ I^don Oazette, July T9. ISM. 

t The letters pstenC are Ln Goteta’s CoUeo- 
tanee Ciuioea. The date Is the Brtl of May. 
IBM. See Bclater'^ ComeiisiiH Vetemm ; Gee's 
reply, entitled Vrteres Tindltmti ; !^. An¬ 
thony Homeck's soconnt of Mr. Sclstar’s re- 
oanUtiem of the erron of Pojwry. on the &th 
of May, 1B8S ; Dodd's Chorch HMtory, pert 
rtUL bMk ii. art. 3. 


public worship of the Church of Eig- 
land.'and, with some fellow's and under- 
Bjnaduatps whom he had perverted^ 
heard mass daily in hie own apartments. 
One of the first acts performed by the 
new Solicitor Greneral was to draw up 
an instrument which authorised Walker 
and his proselytes to bold their bene¬ 
fices, noLwithstiinding thoir apostasy. 
Build 'S w-fi immediately emplDyed 
to ‘•urn two seta of rooms into an 
oratory'. In a tVw weeks the Roman 
Catholic rites were publicly performed 
ill pUuivprsity College. A Jesuit was 
(juiirlered thert as chaplain. A prase 
was established there under Royal 
license for the printing of Homan Ca¬ 
tholic traeta. During two years and a 
half, Wulker continued to make war on 
Protestantism with all the rancour of a 
renegsule: but when fortune turned he 
showeil that he wanted the courage of 
a martyr. He was brought to the bar 
of the House of Commons to answer 
for his conduct, and was base enough 
to prtdpst that ho had uever changed 
hifl religion, that ho had never cordi^y 
approved of the doctrines of the Church 
of Rome, and that he had never tried 
t[) bring ariy other person within the 
pule of that Church. It was hardly 
worth while to violate the most sacred 
obligation,9 of law of^lightcd faith, 

for the purpose of nixing such converts 
as these.* 

In a sbfrt time the King went a step 
further. Sclater and Wjdker 
had only been permitted to 
keep, aftertheybecamePapisU, 
the preferment which hud been “ 

bestowed on them while they i^*****^- 
passed for Protestants. To confer a 
high office in the Established Church 
OB an avowed enemy of that Church 
was a fur bolder violation of the laws 
and of the royal word. But no course 
was too bold for ^^uoes. The Deunery 
of Christchurch bei'^une vacaoL That 
office was. both in dignity and in 
emolument, one of the highest in the 
University of Oxford. The Dean was 
charged with tho government a 

* Onteb's CoTlectftnm CarkMu ; Dodd. vfU. 
it. 3 ; Wood, Ath. Ox.; Ellii 
FrO. 27. IBM ; Oommoini' Jounals, Oot. 3W« 
IBM. 
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greater number of youths of high con¬ 
nections and of great hopes than could 
ho found in any other college. He "was 
also the head of a Cathedral. In both 
characters it was neces.sary that he 
should.be a member of the Church of 
England. Nerertheless John Massey, 
who was notoriously a member of the 
Church of Rome, and who had not one 
single recommendation, except that he 
was a member of the Church of Rome, 
was appointed by virtue of the dispens¬ 
ing power ; and soon, within the walls 
of Christchurch, an altar was decked) at 
which mass was daily celebrated.* To 
the Nuncio the King said that what bad 
been done at Oxford should very Boon 
be done at Cambridge.f 

Yet even this was a small evil com¬ 
pared with that wliich Protest- 
ants had good ground to ap- 
prehend. It seemed but too 
probable that the w’hole government of 
the Anglican Church would shortly pass 
into the hands of her deadliest enemies. 
Three important .sees had lately become 
vacant, that of York, that of Cheater, 
and that of Oxford. The Bishopric of 
Oxford was given to Samuel Parker, a 
porasi^s, whose religion, if he had any 
religion, was that of Rome, and who 
called himself a Protestant only because 
he was encumbered with a wife. “I 
wished,” the Hingsaid to Adda, “to 
appoint an avowed Catholjp: but the 
time is not come. Parker is well in¬ 
clined to us : he is one of us in feel¬ 
ing ; and by degrees he will bring 
round his clergy.”} The Bishopric of 
Chester, vacant by the death of John 
Pearson, a great name both in philo¬ 
logy and in divinity, was bestowfed on 
Thomas Cartwright, a still viler syco¬ 
phant than Porker. The Archbishopric 
of York remained several years vacant, 
As no good reason could be found for 
leaving so important a place unfilled, 
men suspected that the nomination was 
delayed only till the King could venture 
to place the mitre on the head of an 
avowed Papist. It is indeed highly 


* OoUeotanea Onrlosa: Wood's 

AUkSna OxoniouBB ; UialogUB between' a 
Oharahman and m Diseiiter, ISdd. 
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probable that the Church of England 
was saved friom this outrage solely by 
the good sense and good feeling of the 
Pope. Without a special dispensation 
,from Rome no Jesuit could he aBishop ■ 
and Innocent could not be induced to 
grant such a dispensation to Petre. 

James did not even make any secret 
of his intention to exert vigor- 
ously and systematically for tioTor’ 
the destruction of the Estab- 
lished Church all the powders 
which he possessed as her head, vremai-j 
He plainly said that, by a wise 
dispensation of Providence, the 
Act of Supremacy would be the mean.s 
of healing the fatal breach which it 
had caused. Henry and Elizabeth liad 
usurped a dominion w'hich rightfully 
belonged to the Holy See. That do¬ 
minion had, in the course of succession, 
descended to an orthodox prince, and 
would be held by him in tru.^t for the 
Holy See. He was authorised by law 
to repress spiritual abases; hnd thi- 
first spiritual abuse which he would 
repress should be the liberty which the 
Anglican' clergy assumed of defending 
their own religion and of attacking tho 
dojrtrines of Rome.* 

But be was met by a great difficulty. 
The ecclesiastical supremacy 
which had devolved on him 
was by no means the same great and 
terrible prerogative which Elizabeth, 
James the First, and Charles the First 
had possessed, fhe enactment which 
annexed to the crown an almost bound¬ 
less visitatorial authority over the 
Church, though it had never been for¬ 
mally repealed, had really lost a great 
part of its force. The substantive law 
remained; but it remained unaccom¬ 
panied by any formidable sanction or 

• " Ce prince m’a flit que Dien avoitpfinnti 
que toutefi len loix qui oot faites poar Otn- 
blir la r611giDn Protestante, ct d6truire la rt- 
U^on Catbolique, senent pr6aeiiteincnt 
foedement it ce qn’il xeut fair® ponr I'ltnb- 
Ussement de ia vraie religion, et le msttent cn 
droit d'exercer un pouvoir encore pins grand 
que oelul qu'ont lee rois C&UioUqucs aur !(.>« 
^olrcR eoolMastiques dans lea autree paja.” 
—BariUon, July p. I&SS. To Adda His Ma- 
jeety Raid, a few daja later, “ Cbe I’autvrltfh 
conceasale dal porlamenU} Bopra rEoclefdoR- 
tioo wnza alctin linute con fine contrarlofn.siao 
odeffio per serciTo al vontagglo de’ msdi^mt 
Cattolid. » 
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by any efficient system of procedure, 
and was therefore little more than a 
dead letter. 

The statute, whijh restored to Eliza¬ 
beth the spiritual dominion assumed 
by her father and resigned by her sister, 
contained a clause authorising the sore- 
reign to constitute a tribunal which 
might inrestigatp, reform, and punish 
all ecclesiastical delinquencies. Under 
tile authority giren by this clause the 
Court of High Commission was created. 
That court was, during many years, the 
terror of Nonconformists, and, under 
the harsh administration of Laud, be- 
caine an object of fear and hatred eren 
to those who most lorcd the Established 
Chureli. When the Long Parliament 

met, the High Commission was gene¬ 
rally reg.irded as the most grievous of 
tlie many grierancee under which the 
nation laboured. An Act was therefore 
somewliat hastily passed, which not 
cmly took away from the Crown the 
powiT of appointing visitors to super¬ 
intend the Church, hut abolished all 
crrlcsiastical courts without distinc¬ 
tion. 

j\fLer tbn Restoration, tho Cavaliers 
who fillfd tho House of Commons, zla- 

lou. s as they were for the prerogative, 
still remembered with bitterness the 
tyranny otthe High Commission, and 
WTre by no means disposed to revive 
an in.«titutioD so odious. They at the 
same time thought, and with reason, that 
the statute which bad swept away all 
the courts Christian of the realm, with¬ 
out providing any substitute, was open 
to grave objection. They accordingly 
reppolei that statute, with the exception 
of the part which related to the High 
Commis.sion. Thus, tJie Archidiaconal 
Courts, the Consistory Courts, the Court 
of Arches, the Court of Peculiars, and 
the Court of Delegates were revived: 
but the enactment by which Elizabeth 
and her successors had been empowered 
to appoint Commissioners with visita¬ 
torial authority over the Church was 
not only not rerived, but was declared, 
with the utmost strength of language, 
to be completely abrogated. It is there¬ 
fore as clear as any point of constitu¬ 
tional law can be that James the Second 
was not competent to appoint a com¬ 


mission with power to visit and ^rern 
the Church of England.* But, if this 
were so, it was to little purpose that 
the Act of Supremacy, in high sounding 
words, empowered him to amend what 
was amiss in that Church. Nothing 
but a machinery as stringent ns that 
which the Long Parliament had de¬ 
stroyed could force the Anglican clergy 
to become his agents for the destruction 
of the Anglican doctrine and discipline. 
He thernfore, as early as the mhnth of 
April 1636, determined to revive tho 
CoArt of High Commission. This de¬ 
sign was not immediately executed. It 
encountered the opposition of every’ 
minister who was not devoted to France 
and to the Jesuits, It was regarded 
by lawyers tis an out«geDUs violation 
of the law, and by Churchmen as a. 
direct attack upon the Church. Perhaps 
the contest might have lasted longer, 
but for an event which wounded tho 
pride and inflamed the rage of the 
King. Ho had, as supreme ordinary, 
put forth directions, charging the clergy 
of the establishment to abstain from 
touching in their discourses on contro¬ 
verted points of doctrine. Thus, while 
sermons in defence of the Bonftn Ca¬ 
tholic religion were preached on every 
Sundayand holiday withip the precincts 
of the royal palace.a^.ithe Church of the 
state, the Church of the great majority 
of the nation, was forbidden to explain 
and vindicAte her own principles. The 
spirit of tho whole clerical order rose 
against this injustice. William Sher¬ 
lock, a divine of distinguished abilities, 
who had written with soarpness against 
Whigs and Dissenters, and had been 
rewarded by the government with the 
Mastership of the Temple and with a 
pension, was one of the first who in¬ 
curred the royal displeasure. His 
pension was stepped; and he was se¬ 
verely reprimanded, f John Sharp, Dean 
of Norwich and Rector of Saint Giles's 
in the Fields, soon gave still graater 

* The whole goestion 1^ lucidly and on- 
auswerabij arjrual In a little contemponuT' 
tract, mdtlsd " The Kieg^'s Power In Matters 
Ecclesiastical fairly stated." See also i ooa- 
ciM but Hordbla argnment by Archtdsbop 
Bancroft. Doyly'fi life of Ba n croft, t ^ 

t Letter from Jama to Clsnndon, Pah. Itk 
1SS§. 
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He was a man of learning 
and fervent piety, a preacher of great 
fame, and an exemplary parish priest. 
In politics he was, like mu.st of bis 
hre^ren, a Tory, and had just been 
^poinbed one of the royal chaplains. 
He WBeived an anonymous letter which 
purported to come from one of his 
.nshioners, who had been staggered 
r the arguments of Roman Catholic 
eologians, and who was anxious to 
be satisfied that the Church of England 
was a branch of the true Church of 
Christ. No divine, not utterly lost to 
all sense of religious duty and of pro¬ 
fessional honour, could refuse to answer 
such a call. On the following Sunday 
Sharp delivered an animated discourse 
against the high pretensions of the see 
of Rome. Some of his expressions were 
exaggerated; distorted, and carried by 
talebearers to Whitehall. It was falsely 
said that he had spoken with contumely 
of the theological disquisitions which 
bad been found in the strong box of 
the late King, and which the present 
King bad published. Compton, the 
Bishop of London, received orders 
brom Sunderland to suspend Sharp till 
the royal pleasure should be further 
known. The Bishop was in great per¬ 
plexity. His recent conduct in the 
House of Lords hg^ given deep offence 
to the Court Already his name had 
been struck out of the lii^t of Privy 
Councillors. Already be had been 
dismissed from his office in the royal 
chapel. He was unwilling to give 
fresh provocation: but the act which 
he was directed to perform was a judi¬ 
cial act. He felt that it was unjust 
and hfi was assured by the best advisers 
that it was also illegal, to inflict 
punishment without giving any oppor¬ 
tunity for defence. He accordingly, in 
the humblest terms, represented his 
diffmlties to the King, and privately 
requested Sharp net to appear in the 
pulpit for the present Reasonable as 
were Compton's scruples, obsequious 
as were nis f^iologiee, Jamee was 
greatly incensed. What insolence to 
plead either nataial juatioe car posi¬ 
tive law in opposition to an express 
cesnmand of the Sovereign! Sharp 
was forgotten. The Bishop became a 


mark for the whole vengeance of the 
government.* The King felt 
more painfully than ever the 
want 01 tJiat tremendous en- com. 
gine which had once coej'ced 
refractory ecclesiastics. He ■ probably 
knew that, for a few angry words 
uttered against his father’s govern¬ 
ment, Bishop Williams had been sus¬ 
pended by the High Commission- from 
all ecclesiastical dignities and functions. 
The design of reviving that formidable 
tribunal was pushed on more eagerly 
than ever. In July, London was 
alarmed by the news that the King had, 
in direct defiance of two Acta of Par¬ 
liament drawn in the strongest terms, 
entrusted the whole government of the 
Church to seven Commissioners.t Tho 
words in which the jurisdiction of these 
officers was described were loose, and 
might be stretched to almost any ex¬ 
tent. All colleges andgrammar schools, 
Hven those which had been founded by 
the liberality of private benefactors, 
were placed under the authority of the 
new board. AU who depended for 
bread on situations in the Church or 
in academical institutions, from tho > 
PAmate down to the youngest curate, 
from the Vicechancellors of Oxford and 
Cambridge down to the humblest peda¬ 
gogue who taught Corderius, were sub¬ 
jected to this despotic tribunal. If any 
one of those many thousands was sus¬ 
pected of doing or saying anytliing 
distasteful to the government, the 
Commissioners might cite him before 
them. In their mode of dealing with 
him they were fettered by no rule. 
They were themselves at once prosecu¬ 
tors and judges. The accused party 
was to be furnished with no copy of 
the charge. He was to be examined 
and eroBBexamined. If his answers 
did not give satisfaction, he was liable 
to be suspended from his office, to be 
ejected fi^m it, (i) be pronounced in- 

• Tlie best acooant of these tnmaactions is 
is the life of Sharp, by his son. Van Citten, 

Jul/ 9 

t BoriUon, 1086. Tan Clttars, July 

If.; Privy Council Book, Jnly 17. ; Ellis Ccw- 
nspondenoa, July 17 ; Bvtiyn'i Diary, July 
li.; Luttnii'i Dury, August S, 6. 
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capable of bolding any preferment in 
future. If he were contumacious, he 
might be excommunicaced, or, in other 
■vroidp, be deprived of all civil rights 
and imprisoned for life. He might 
also, at the discretion of the court, be 
loaded with all tlie costs of tho pro¬ 
ceeding by which he had been reduced 
to beggary. No appeal was given. 
The Commissi oners were directed to 
execute their office notwithstanding any 
law whicli miglit be, or might seem to 
be, inconsistent with these regulations. 
Lastly, lest any person should doubt 
that it WHS intended to revive that 
terrible court from which the Long 
Parliament had freed the nation, tho 
new Visitors were directed to use a 
seal bearing exactly the same device 
and the same superscription with the 
.‘^oai of the old High Commission.* 

The chief ComiiiissionerwastheChan- 
eellor. His presence and assent were 
declared necessary to every proceeding. 
All men knew how unjustly, insolently, 
and bHrbarously be had acted in courts 
where he had been, to a certain extent, 
restrained by tho known lawn of Eng¬ 
land, It was, therefore, not difficult 
to foresee how he wOuld conduct iftm- 
self in a situation in which he w'as at 
entire liberty to make forms of proce¬ 
dure and rules of evidence for himself. 

Of the other six Commiesionera, 
three were prelates and three laymen. 
The name of Archbishop Sancroft stood 
first. But he was fully convinced that 
the court was illegal, that ail its judg¬ 
ments would be null, and that by sit¬ 
ting in it he should incur a serious 
responsibility. He therefore deter- 
miued not to comply with the royal 
mandate. He did not, however, act on 
this cM:cjABion with that courage and 
sinoerity which he showed when driven 
to extremity two yeaxu later. He 
begged to W excus^ on the plea of 
business and ad-health. The other 
members of the board, he added, were 
men of tod much ability to need hia 
assistance. These disingenuous apolo- 

• The device wa^ a rose and crown. Before 
tlio derkM> wbk fche initial -Iett€T of the Sovn- 
reign's name ; after it the letter B. Bound 
the eeal waa this inacription, " BigUlum com- 
missarlonun regis majostatia ad anan sgcIb- 
siasticag." 


gies ill became the Primate of fldl ftng- 
land at such a crisis; nor did they 
avert the royal displeasure. SAnemtVR 
name was not indeed struck out of t]^ 
list of Privy Councillors: but, to the 
bitter mortification of the friends of tho 
Church, he was no longer summoned 
ou Council days. “ If,” auid the King, 
“he is too sicker too busy to go to the 
Commission, it is a kindness to relievo 
him ffiom attendance nt Council.” * 

The government found no similar 
difficulty with Nathaniel Crewe, Bishop 
oftthe great and opulent see of Durham, 
a man nobly born, and raised so high 
in his profension that he could scarcely 
wish to rise higher, bnt mean, vain, 
and cowardly. Ho had bsen made 
Dean of the Chapel Knyal when the 
Bishop of London wa.s biinlshod from 
the palHCp. The honour of being an 
Ecclesiastical CoinmissioniT turned 
Crewe’s head. It whs to no purpose 
that some of his friends represented to 
him the risk which be ran by sitting in 
an illegal tribunal. Ho was not 
ashamed to answer that he could not 
live out of the royal smile, and exult- 
ingly expressed his hope that his name 
would appear in history, a hc^ which 
has not been altogether disappointed.f 
Thomas Sprat, Bishoj^ of Rochester, 
was the thii^ clerical Commissioner. 
He was a man to whose talents posterity 
has scarc^y done justice. Unhappily 
for his fame, it has been usual to pviirt 
bis veriteu in colleotioDs of the British, 
poets; and those who judge of him by 
•his verses must oonsidrr him as a BeT> 
vile imitator, who, without one 
of Cowley’s admirable genius, mimicked 
whatever was least commendable in 
Cowley's manner: bnt those who are 
acquainted with Sprat's prose writings 
will form a very different estimate of i 
his powers. He was indeed a great 
master of onr langoage, and possessed 
at once tJbe cdoqneaee of the preacher, 
of the controversialist, and of the huh 
torion. His moml character might 
have passed with little ceosurs heui he 
belonged to a less sacred profenioo; 

• Append, to Clarendon’s PioiT' Van Cth- 
ters, Oct. fg. \6S6; Ba ii lJ o a , Oct, Jj.; Doyly’s 

Life of Saiimyft. 

t Bumc-t, 1. U76. 
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for^hB woret that can he said of him 
u that he waa indoleoty luxurious, aud 
worldly: but subh lailinge, though nob 
lifommoiily regarded as very heinous in 
nxeu Aeoolar callings, are scandalous 
in a pnlftte. The Archbishopric of 
York was vacant: Sprat hoped to ob¬ 
tain it, and therefore accepted a seat at 
the ecclesiastical boar#: but he was too 
goodnatured a man to behave harshly; 
and he was too sensible a man not to 
know that he might at some future time 
be calledtoaserious account by a Parlia¬ 
ment. He therefore, thoughhe consented 
fo act, tried to do as little mischief, and 
lo make as few enemies as possible.*^ 

The three remaining Commissioners 
w«re the Lord Treasurer, the Lord 
President, and the Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench. Rochester, disapprov¬ 
ing and murmuring, consented to serve. 
Much as he had to endure at the Court, 
he could not bear to quit it. .Much as 
he loved the Church, he could not bring 
himself to sacrihce for her sake 'his 
white staiT, his patronage, his salary uf 
eight thousand pounds a year, ^d the 
far larger indirect emoluments of his 
office. He excused his conduct to 
others, c>and perhaps to hitaself, by 
pleading that, as a Commissioner, he 
might be able to prevent much enl, 
and that, if he'refused to act, some per¬ 
son less attached to the Protestant 
religion would be found to fill the 
vacant place. Sunderland was the re¬ 
presentative of the Jesuitical cabal. 
Herbert’s receut decision on the ques¬ 
tion of tho dispensing power seemed to 
prove that he would not flinch from any 
service which the King might require. 

As soon as the Commission had been 
pnweijd. opened, the Bishop of London 
cited before the new tri- 
SSiTmehnp bunal. He appeared. “I de- 
ofLoodon. (jf you," Said Jeffreys, 

•*a direct and positive answer. Why 
did not you suspen^Dr. Sharp ? " 

Tha Bishop requested a copy of the 
Commission, in order that he might 
know by what authority he was thus 
intorrogat;^ "If you mean," said 
Jeffreys, " to dispute our authority, 1 
ibdUI take another coarse with you. 

* Bomet, L era. U. 629.; Spnt’s Letters to 
Dorset. 


As to the Commission, I do not doubt 
that you have seen it. At all events 
you may see it in any coffeehouse, for a 
penny." Tho insolence of the Chan¬ 
cellor’s reply appears to have shocked 
the other ComniissionBr.s; and he was 
forced to make some awkward apologies. 
Ho then returned to tho point from 
which he had started. “This," he 
said, " is not a court in which written 
charges are exhibited. Our proceedings 
are summary, and by word of mouth. 
The question is a plain one. Why did 
you not obey the King ? " With somo 
difficulty Compton obtained a brief de¬ 
lay, and the assistance of counsel. 
When the case had been heard, it was 
evident to all men that the Bishop had 
done only what he was bound to do. 
The Treasurer, tho Chief Justice, and 
Sprat were for acquittal. The King’s 
wrath was moved. It seemed that 
his Ecclesiastical Commission would 
fail him as -his Tory Parliament had 
failed him. He offered Rochester a 
simple choice, to pronounce the Bishop 
guilty, or to quit the Treasury. Ro¬ 
chester was base enough to yield. 
Compton was suspended from all 
Rpit'itual functions ; and the charge of 
his great diocese was committed to liis 
judges, Sprat and Crewe. He con¬ 
tinued, however, to reside in his palaco 
and to receive his revenues; for it was 
known that, had any attempt been 
made to deprive him of his tempora¬ 
lities, he would have put himself under 
the protection of the common law; aud 
Herbert himself declared that, at com¬ 
mon law, judgment must he given 
against the crown. This consideration 
induced the King to pause. Only a 
few week9 had elapsed since he had 
packed the courtfl of Westminster Hall 
in order to obtain a decision in favour 
of his dispensing power. He now 
found that, unless he packed them 
ligain, he should not be able to obtain a 
decision in favour of the proceedings of 
his Ecclesiastical Commission. He de- 
tomuned, therefore, to postpone for a 
short time the confiscation of the free¬ 
hold property of refractory clergymen.* 

• Bumet, i. 677.; BarUlon, Sept. 1B86. 
The public proceedings oreintbe CoUeotionof 
State Triala. 
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The temper of the nation was indeed 
Diicnnipnt might well make him 

rxcitM b 7 hesitate. During some months 
SlpCjof disrontent had been steadily 
rnihi>*iic rapidly inereiiaing. The 

piiconnd celebration of the Roman 
Catholic worship had long 
been prohibited by Act of Parliament. 
During scvcml generations no Roman 
Catholic clergyman had dared to ex¬ 
hibit himself in any public place with 
the badges of his office. Against the 
regular clergy, and against the restless 
and subtle Jesuits by name, bad been 
enacted a succession of rigorous statutes. 
Every Jesuit who set foot in this 
country was liable to be hanged, drawn, 
and quartered. A reward was offered 
for his detection. Ho was not allowed 
to take advantage of the general rule, 
that men are not bound to aeeuse 
themselves. Whoever was suspected of 
being a Jesuit might be interrogated, 
and, if he rcfu.sed to answer, might be 
sent to pri.son for life.* These laws, 
tliniigh they had not, except when 
tliere was supposed to be some peculiar 
danger, been strictly exccuteil, and 
tlmugh they had never prevented .Jesuits 
from re.'^orting to England, had nftide 
disguise necessaiy. But all disguise 
was now thrown off. Injudicious mem¬ 
bers of the King’s Church, encouraged 
by him, took a pride in defying statutes 
which were still of luidouhted validity, 
and feelings which had a stronger hold 
of the national mind than at any 
former period. Roman Catholic chapels 
ro.se all over the country. Cowls, 
girdles of ropes, and strings of beads 
constantly appeared in the streets, and 
astonished a population, the oldest of 
whom had never seen a ^nventual 
garb except on the stage. A convent 
rose at Clerkcnwell on the site of the 
ancient cloister of Saint John. The 
Franciscans occupied a mansion in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The Carmelites 
Were quartered in the City. A society 
of Benedictine monks was lodged in 
Saint James’s Palace. In the Savoy a 
spacious house, including a church and 
a school, wiis built for the Jesuits.f 

• 2T Elis. c. 2. ; 2 Joe. 1. c. 34.; Jac. 1. c. 5. 

t Life of Jamea the Second, 11. 79, BO. Orig. 
IICIXL 


The skill and care with which tto 0 o 
fathers had, during several genentions, 
conducted the education of youth, had 
drawn forth reluctant praises from the 
wisest Protestants. Bacon had pro¬ 
nounced the mode of instruction 
followed in the Jesuit colleges to be 
the best yet known in the world, and 
had warmly expressed bis »«gret that 
so admirable a system of intellectual 
and moral discipline should be em¬ 
ployed on the side of error.* It was 
not improbable that the new academy 
in* the Savoy might, uuder royal 
patrunagp, prove a formidable rival to 
the great foundations of Eton, West¬ 
minster, and W^inchester. Indeed, soon 
after the school was ojtnned, the classes 
consisted of four hundred boys, about 
one half of whom were Protestants. 
The Protestant pupils were not required 
to attend mass: but there could be no 
doubt that the influence of able precep¬ 
tors, devoted to the Roman Catholic 
Church, and versed in all tho arts 
which win the confidence and affection 
of you^h, would make many converts. 

These things produced great excite¬ 
ment among the populace, 
which is always more moved* 
by what impresses the senses than by 
what in addressed to the reason. Thou¬ 
sands of rude apd ignorant men, to 
whom the dispensing power and tho 
Ecclesias^cal Commission word words 
without a meaning, naw with dismay 
and indignation a Jesuit colloge rising 
on the banks of the Thames, friars in 
hoods and gnwns walking in the Strand, 
and crowds of devotees pressing in at 
the doors of temples where homage was 
paid to graven images. Riots broke 
out in several parts of the country. 
At Coventry aud Worpester tho Roman 
Catholic worship was violently inter- 
ruptedf At Bristol the rabble, coun¬ 
tenanced, it was said, by the magistrates, 
exhibited ft profane and indecent 
pageant, in which the Virgin Mary was 
represented by a buffoon, and in which 
a mock host was carried in procession. 
Soldiers were called out to disperse the 
moU The mob, then and over since 
one of the fiercest in the kingdom, 
• De Aastnendii, L vf. 4. 
t Van Citters, U&j 1SS9. 
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resbtBd. Blows 'wei^ exchanged, and 
serious karts iofiiated.* The agitation 
was gBeai in the cnpitaL, and greater in 
theCity, properly so called, than atWest- 
minst^ Fse bkft people of Westminster 
kesfl accustomed to see among them 
thft private chapels of Roman Catholic 
Ambuasadors; but the City had. not, 
within living* memory, been polluted 
by any idolatrous exhibition. Now, 
however, the resident of the Elector 
Palatine, encouraged by the King, 
fitted up a chapel in Lime Street. The 
heads of the corporation, though men 
selected for office on account of their 
known Toryism, protested against this 
proceeding, which, as they said, the 
ablest gaatlenian of the long robe re¬ 
garded as illegal. The Lord Mayor 
was ordered to appear before the Privy 
GounciL “ Take heed what you do," 
said the Ring, "Obey me; and do 
not trouble ynurstdf either about gentle¬ 
men of the Jong robe nr gentlemen of 
the short robi*.’’ The Chancellor took 
up the word, and reprimanded the un¬ 
fortunate magistrate with the genuine 
eloquence of the Old Bailey bar. The 
chapel was opened. Ail the neighbour¬ 
hood wr>,8 eoun in commotion. Great 
Crowds assemblid in Cheupeide to attack 
the new mass liouwe. Tlie priests were 
insulteA A crucifix yras taken out of 
the building and set up on the parish 
pump. The Lord Mayor caqie to quell 
the tumult, but was received with crias 
of wooden gods." The trainbands 
were ortiei>*d to disperse the crowd; 
hut the trainbands shared in the popu¬ 
lar feeling; and murmurs were heard 
from the ranks;. "Wo cannot in con¬ 
science fight for Popery." t 

The Elector Palatine was, like James, 
a sincere and seaLous Catholic, and 
was, like James, the ruler of a Protest¬ 
ant people; but the two princes re¬ 
sembled each other little in temper 
and undersUnding. The Elector had 
promuMd to res^iect the rights of the 
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Church which he found established in 
hie dominiuns. He had strictly kept 
hie word, and had not sufi'ered himoelf 
to be provoked to any violence by the 
indiscretion of preachers who, in their 
antipathy to his faith, occasionally for¬ 
got the respect which they owed to his 
person.* He learned, with concern, 
that great offence had been given to 
the people of London by the injudicious 
act of his representative, and, much to 
his honour, declared that he would 
forego the privilege to which, as a, 
sovereign prince, he was entitled, rather 
than endanger the peace of a great 
city. "I, too,” he wrote to James, 
“ have Protestant subjects; and I know 
with how much caution and delicacy it 
is necessary that a Cathulic prince so 
situated should act." JameSj instead 
of expressing gratitude for this humane 
and considerate conduct, turned the 
letter into ridicule before the foreign 
ministers. It was determined that the 
Elector should have a chapel in the 
city whether he would or not, and that, 
if the trainbands refused to do their 
duty, their place should be supplied by 
the Guards.t 

Tlhe effect of these disturbances 
on trade was serious. The Dutch 
minister informed the States General 
that the business of the E.xchange was 
at a stand The Commissioners of the 
Customs reported to the King that, 
during the month which followed the 
opening of the Lime Street Chapel, 
th« receipt in the port of the Thames 
had fallen off by some thousands of 
pounda.t Several Aldermen, who, 
though zealous royalists appointed 
under the new charter, were deeply 
interested* in the commercial prosperity 
of their city, and loved neither Popery 
nor martial law, tendered thF.ir resig¬ 
nations. But the King was resolved 
not to yield. He formed a 
camp omHounslo^Healh, and 
collected there, within a cir- 
rumference of about two miles and a 
half, fourteen battalions of foot and 
thirty two squadrons of horse, amount- 

• Burnet’s Travels, 

t BarlUon, 1 G 8 C. 
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ing to thirteen thousand fighting men. 
Twenty six pieces of artfllery, and many 
wains laden with arms ami ammunition 
were dragged from the Tower through 
the City to Hounslow,* The Londoners 
saw this great fores assembled in their 
neighbourhood with a terror which 
familiarity soon diminished. A visit 
to Hounslow became their favourite 
amusement on holidays. The camp 
presented the appearance of a vast 
fair.. Mingled with the musketeers 
and dragoons, a multitude of fine 
gentlemen and ladies from Soho Square, 
sharpers and painted women from 
Whitefriare, invalids in sedans, monks 
in hoods and gow'ns, lacqueys in rich 
liveries, pedlars, orange girls, mischie¬ 
vous apprentices, and gaping clowns, 
w'as constantly passing and repassing 
through the long lanes of tents, from 
gome pavilions were heard the noises 
of drunken revelry, from others the 
curses of gamblers. In truth the 
place was merely a gay suburb of the 
capital. The King, as was amply 
proved two years later, bad greatly 
miscalculated. He had forgotten that 
ivicinity operates in more ways tlian 
one. He had hoped that his anly 
would overawe London : but the result 
of his policy was that the feelings and 
opinions of London took complete pos¬ 
session of his army.f 

Scarcely indeed had tho encamp¬ 
ment been formed when there were 
rumours of quarrels between the Pro¬ 
testant and Popish soldiers.l A little 
tract, entitled A humble and hearty 
Address to all English Protestants in 
the Army, had been actively circulated 
through the ranka. The writer vehe¬ 
mently exhorted the troops to use 
their arms in defenre, not of the mass 
book, but of the Bible, of the Great 
Charter, and of the Petition of KighL 

* Ellis Coiregpocdenoe, Jane 26. ICBC; 
Ybh Citters, July ; LiUrell’s Diary, July 
19. 
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He wu a man already under the i b d I i r B 
of power. His charact4^ whm remark 
able, and faia history not uninstroctive. 

His name was Samuel Johnson. He 
was a priest of the Church of 
England, and hod been chap- ^boMo. 
loin to Lord Russell. Johnson was one 
of those persons who are mortally 
hated by their opponents, and less 
loved than respected by their allies. 
His morals were pare, his religious 
fillings ardent, his learning and abili¬ 
ties not contemptible, bis judgment 
weajc, his temper acrimonious, turbii* 
lent, and unconquerably stubborn. His 
profession made him peculiarly odious 
.to the aealous supporters of roonArchy; 
for a republican in holy orders was a 
strange and almost an unnatural being. 
During the late reign Johnson h^ 
published a book entitled Julian the 
Apostate. The object of tliis work 
was to show that the Christians of the 
fourth century did not hold the doc¬ 
trine of nonreaistance. It was easy to 
produce passages from Clirysostoni and 
Jerome written in a spirit very different 
from that of the Anglican, divines who 
preached against the Exclusion Bill. 
Johnson, however, went furthci* He 
attempted to revive the odious imputa¬ 
tion which had, for very obvious 
reasons, been thrown by *Libanius on 
Che Christian soldiers of Julian, and 
insinuated that thn dart which slew the 
Imperial rmegode came, not from the 
enemy, but from some Eumbold or 
Ferguson in the Roman ranks. A hot 
controversy followed. Whig and Tory 
disputants wrangled fiercely about on 
obscure passage, in which Gregory of 
Nazianzus praises a pious Bishop who 
WHS going to bastinado somebody. Tho 
Whigs maintained that the holy man 
was going to bastinado the Emperor; 
the Tories that, at Che worst, he was 
only going to bastinado a captain oi the 
guar<I Johnson wreUe a reply to bin 
assailants, in which he drew an elaborate 
parallel between Julian and James, then 
Duke of York. Julian had, during 
many years, pretended to abhev 
idoii^^, while in heart an idolater. 
Juliy^had, to serve a turn, occasioll- 
ally affected reapect for tho rights of 
conscidnoe. Juhon had punished citiM 
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wLich were zealous for the true religion, 
by takine away their municipal privi¬ 
leges. Julian had, by his ilatterers, 
been called the Just. James was pro¬ 
voked beyond endurance. Johnson 
was prosecuted for a libel, convicted, 
and condemned to a fine which he had 
no means of paying. He was therefore 
kept in gaol; and it seemed likely 
that his condnement would end only 
with his life.* 

Over the loom which he occupied in 
iioffh the Ring’s Bench prison lodged 
spflke. another offender whose charac¬ 
ter well deserves to be studied. This 
was Hugh Speke, a young man of good 
family, but of a singularly base aniL 
depraved nature. His love of mischief 
and of daidc and crooked ways amounted 
almost to madness. To'Cause confu¬ 
sion without being found out was his 
buriDesB and his pastime; and he had 
a rare skill in using honest enthusiasts 
as the instruments of his coldblooded 
malice. He had attempted, by means 
of one of his puppets, to fasten on 
Charles and James the crime of mur¬ 
dering Essex in the Tower. On this 
occasion the agency of Speke had been 
traced^ and, though he succeeded in 
throwing the greater part of the blame 
on his dupe, he had not escaped with 
impunity. He was now a prisoner; 
but his fortune enabled him to live 
with comfort; and he was under so 
little restraint that he was ^le to keep 
up regular communication with one of 
hi8 confederates who managed a secret 
press. 

Johnson was the very man for Speke's 
purposes, zealous and intrepid, a scho¬ 
lar and a practised controversialist, yet 
as simple os a child. A close intimacy 
sprang up between the two fellow 
prisoners. Johnson wrote a succesnion 
of bitter and vehement treatises which 
Spake conveyed to the printer. When 
the camp was formed at Hounslow, 
Speke uived Johnson to compose au 
address which might excite the troops 
to mutiny. The paper was instantly 
drawn up. Many thousands of copies 

* Seethe memoln of Johnson, prcJIld to 
the folio edition of his life, bis Julian, and hie 
anewera to hU opponeaU. Soo also llUKes’s 
JoTiAo. 


were struck off and brought to Speke’s 
roum, whence they were distributed 
over the whole country, and especially 
among the soldiers. A milder govern¬ 
ment than that which then ruled En- 
gland'Would have been moved to high 
resentment by such a provocation. 
Strict search was made. A subordinate 
agent who had been employed to circu¬ 
late the address saved himself by 
giving up Johnson; and Johnson was 
not the man to save himself by giving 
up Speke. An information procMii. 
was filed, and a conviction ob- 
tained without difficulty. Ju- 
lian Johnson, os he was popularly 
colled, was sentenced to stand thrice in 
the pillory, and to be whipped from 
Newgate to Tyburn. The Judge, Sir 
Francis Withins, told the criminal to 
be thankful for the great lenity of the 
Attorney General, who might hare 
treated the case as one of high treason. 
“ I owe him no thanks,” answered 
Johnson, dauntlessly. “Am 1, whose 
only crime is that I have defended the 
Church and the laws, to be grateful 
for being scourged like a dog, while 
Popish scribblers are suffered daily to 
iok^ult the Church and to violate the 
laws with impunity?” The energy 
with which he spoke was such that both 
the Judges and crown lawyers thought 
it Docpsaary to vindimte themselves, 
and to protest that they knew of no 
Popish publicatiuna such as those to 
which the prisoner alluded. He in¬ 
stantly drew from his pocket some 
Roman Catholic books and trinkets 
which were then freely exposed for sals 
under the royal patronage, read aloud 
the titles of lb a books, and threw a 
rosary across the table to the King’s 
counsel. “And now,” he cried with a 
loud .voice, “ 1 lay this information 
before God, before this court, and 
before the English people. Wo shall 
soon see whether|Mr. Attorney will do 
hia duty.” 

It was resolved that, before the 
punishment was indicted, Johnson 
should be degraded from the priesthood. 
The prelates who had been chaiged by 
the Ecclesiastical Commission with the 
cure of the diocese of London cited 
him before them in the chapter house 
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of Saint Paul’s Cathedral. The man¬ 
ner in which he went through tlio 
ceremony made a deep impression on 
many minds, 'When he was stripped 
of his sacred robe ho exclaimed, “ You 
are hiking away my gown because 1 
have tried to keep your go^ns on your 
backs.” TIio only part of the formali¬ 
ties wliieli seemed to distress him was 
the plucking of the Bible out of his 
luind. He made a faint stiiiggle to re¬ 
tain tile sacred l>ook. kissed it, and 
burst into tears. “You cannot,” he 
said, “deprive me of the hopes which 
I owe to it.” Some attempts were 
made tu obtain a reinis.sion of the 
flogging. A Komaii Catholic priest 
oftered to intercede in consideration of 
a bribe of two hundred pound.s. The 
luoney WHS raised; and the priest did 
liis best, but in viiin. “Mr. Johnson,” 
.'^Liid tliu King, “has the spirit of a 
martyr ; and it i.s fit that he .should be 
one.” William the Third said, a few 
years laWr. of one of the most aeri- 
inonioiis and intrepid Jacobites, “ He 
has set hi.s heart on being a martyr; 
and 1 have set mine on disappointing 
bim.” Thi'se two speeches would 
alone suflici' to explain the widely 
different fate.s of the two princes. 

The day appointed for tho flogging 
came. A whip of nine lushes was 
used. Tiiree hundred and seventeen 
strij'Vs were inflicted; but the suflTerer 
never M inced. Ha afterw'ards said that 
tl\e pain was cruel, but that, as he w'as 
dragged Ht the tail of the cart, he 
icmi'inbertHl how patiently the cross 
had been borne up Mount Calvary, and 
was so mueh support^ by the thought, 
that, but for tlie fear of incurring the 
suspicion of vainglorj*, ho would have 
sung a psalm -with hs Arm and cheerful 
a voice as if he hod been worehipping 
Grod in the congregation. It is impos- 
sible not to -wish that so much heroism 
had been less alloyed^j^ intemperance 
and intolerance.* 

Among the clergy of the Church of 

• LifL* ot Johneos, pivflj»l to Lia works; 
Recret Tllstury of the Happy Beralutioo. by 
llDgU Speke; State TrloU; Tan Citten 
1G8C. Tun Citten gives the best ac¬ 
count of the trlab I heve seen a broadfide 
which cnnfirmBhij nomtiTc. 
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England Johnson found no sympat^. 
He M attempt^ to justify 
rebellion: he had even hinted Amiiua 
approbation of regicide; and iSnti 
they still, in spite of much 
provocation, clung to the doctrine 
of nonresistance. But they saw with 
Hlarm and concern the progress of 
what they considered as a noxious 
supontition, and, while they abjured 
nil thought of defending their religion 
by the‘sword, betook themselvos man- 
ftilly to Weapons of a diffbrent kind. 
To preach against the errors of Popery 
was now regarded by them as a ])oint 
of duty ami a point of honour. Tho 
London clergy. M'ho Mere then in 
abilities and influence decidedly at the 
head of their profession, set an example 
which was bravely followed by tlieir 
ruder brethren all over the countrj'. 
Had only a few bold men taken this 
freedom, they would probably havo 
been at once cited before tho tcclesi- 
astical Commission ; but it was hardly 
po.ssiblo to puuish an offence which 
M’BS committed every Sunday by thou¬ 
sands of divines, ^om Berwick to 
Penzance. The presses of the capital, 
of Oxfoi'd, and of Calnbridge, mever 
rest^. The Act which subjected 
literature to a crnsorship did not 
seriously impede the exertions of Pro¬ 
testant controversialists; for that Act 
contained a proviso in favour of the 
two Univemtics, and authoriBed tho 
publication of theological works li¬ 
censed by tho Archbishop Canter¬ 
bury. It was therefore out of tho 
power of the government to silence the 
defenders of the ^dablUhed religion. 
They were a numerous, an intrepid, and 
a well appointed band of combatants. 
Among them were eloquent decUimers, 
expert dialocticians, schoUra deeply 
read in the writings of the fathers and 
in all parts of o^esiastical history. 
Some of them, at a later period, tiim^ 
against one another the formidable 
arms which they bad wielded against 
the common onemy, and by their 
fltuue contentions and insolent In- 
umph^rought reproach on ths Churdi 
which^ey had saved. But at present 
they formed an united phalanx. In 
the ran appeared a rank of steady and 
B B 
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Bfclful Tftteranfl, Tillotson, StiUinf^eet, 
Sherlock, Prideftux, Whitby, Patrick, 
Tenieon, Wake. The rear was brought 
up by the Jnost distiaguished bachelors 
of arts who were studying for dea¬ 
con's orders. Conspicuous amongst 
the recruits whom Cambridge sent to 
the field was a distinguished pupil of 
the grcjit Newton, Henry Wharton, 
who had, a few months before, been 
si^nior wntogler of his year, and whose 
early death was soon after deplored by 
men of all parties as an irreparable 
loss to letters.* Oxford was noteless 
proud of a youth, whose great powers, 
first essayed in this confikt, afterwards 
troubled the Church and the State 
during forty eventful years, Francis 
Atterbrary. By such men as these 
every (question in issue between the 
Papists and the Protc-stants was de¬ 
bated, sometimes in a popular style 
which boys and women could compre¬ 
hend, sometimes with the utmost 
subtlety of logic, and sometimes with 
an immense display of learning. The 
pretensions of the Holy See, the 
authority of tradition, purgatory, 
transubstanfciation, the sacrifice of the 
tnassf the adoration of the ho.st, the 
denial of tlie cup to the laity, confes¬ 
sion, penance, indulgruc.es, extreme 
unction, the invocation of saints, the 
adoration of images, the celibacy of 
the clergy, the monastic vows, the 
practice of celebrating puNjlic worship 
in a tongue unknown to tbo multitude, 
the corruptions of the court of Rome, 
t1i9 hi.story of the Reformation, the 
characters of the chief Reformers, were 
copiously discussed. Great numbers 
of ubeurd legends about miracles 
wrought by saints and relics were 
translated from the Italian, and pub¬ 
lished as specimens of the priestcraft 
by which the greater part of Christen¬ 
dom had been fooled. Of tlie tracts 
put forth on these sul:jects by Angli¬ 
can divines during the short reign of 
James the Second many have probably 
perished. Tboso which may still he 
found iu our great libraries make up a 
maos of near twu&ty thousand pages, f 

* Bee the prefaoe to Heiuy Wharton's Pent- 
binnouf Bermona. 

t This 1 oaa attest from zny own menTchea 


The Roman Catholics did not yield 
the victory without a struggle, ji,, ro. 
One of them, named Henry 

TT'ii 11* -1 thf'lle rtl- 

Hilis, had been appointed ▼iruoT^r- 
prints to the royal household 
and chapel, and had been placed by 
the King at the head of a great office 
in London from which theological 
tracts came forth by hundreds. Obadiah 
Walker’s press was not less active at 
Oxford. But, with the exception of 
some bad translations of Bossuet’s 
admirable works, these establishments 
put forth nothing of the smallest 
value. It was indeed impossible for 
any intelligent and candid Roman 
Catholic to deny that the champions 
of his Church were, in every talent 
and acquirement, completely over¬ 
matched. Tho ablest of them would 
not, on the other side, have been 
cjonsidered as of the third rate. Many 
of them, even when they had some¬ 
thing to say, knew not how to sav it. 
They had been excluded by their 
religion from English schnul.s and 
universities; nor had they ever, till 
the accession of James, found England 
an agreeable, or even a safe, re-siilencc; 
They had therefore passed the greater 
part of their lives on the Continent, 
and had almost unlearned their mother 
tongue. When they preached, their 
outlandish accent moved the deri.sion 
of the audienre. They spelt like 
washerwomen. Their diction wa.s dis¬ 
figured by foreign idioms; and, when 
th ey meant tn be eloquent, they 
imitated, ns well as they could, what 
was considered as fine writing in those 
Italian academies where rhetoric had 
then reached the last stage of corrup¬ 
tion: Disputants labouring under theso 
disadvantages would scarcely, even 
with truth on their side, have been 
able to make head against men whose 
style is eminently distinguished by 
simple purity oi^ grace.* 

There is an excelkmt ooUeotlon In tho British 
Museum. Btreh tells us, in hts Life nf 
TUlotaoD,tbata.TchbiBbop Wske had not boon 
able to form even a perfect cstelogue of all 
the tracts pubU^ed in this oontroveny. 

* Cardinal Howard qwkq etron^lj to Bar¬ 
net at Eome on ttus subject. Burnet, i. 663. 
nere is a cniiona pana^ to the same effect 
lii a despatch of Ballon or Bonrepaux : but 
I have mislaid the raference. 
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The situatioii of England in the 
year 1686 cannot be better described 
than in the words of the Erench 
Ambaaeador. “The discontent,” he 
wrote, “is great and general: but the 
fear of incurring still worse evils 
restrains all who have anything to 
Insc. The King openly expresses his 
joy at finding himself in a situation to 
strikn bold strokes. fie likes to be 
complimented on this subject. He 
has talked to me about it, and has 
assured me that he will not flinch.” * 
Meanwhile in other parts of the 
empire events of grave import^ 
taken place. The 
situation of the episcopalian 
Protestants of Scotland dififered widely 
from that in which their English 
brL'thren stood. In the south of the 
island the religion of the state was the 
religiDii of the people, and had a 
strength altogether independent of the 

One of the Roman Catholic divines who 
(ngac'sd in this controversy, a Jesuit named 
Andrew I’ulton, whom Mr. Oliver, in bis bio- 
praplo' of the Order, pronounced to have been 
■A man nf distinpuiahed ability, very frankly 
owns hid deficiencies. '‘A. R,, haidng been 
eifflitecn years out of his own country, pre* 
tends not yet Lo any perfection of tihe En^luh 
rxiiru-saion or orthography.*' His Bpellln^f i.s 
iuiice4l deplorable. In one of his letters wright 
is put for writo, woed for would. He uh^- 
lenged Tenifton to dispute with him in Latin, 
iLat thi’v might be on equal terms. In a cou- 
temporary satire, ccntltl^ the Advice, is the 
lollowiiig Douplct:— 

“ S»nil I‘ulUiii u> be IssheilRt Huebj'a lebo*!, 

That hr In print no longer play the fool.” 

Another Roman Catholic, named William 
Clcncli. wrote a treatise on tlie Pope’s 6upre> 
inocy, and dedicated it to tbeQuoeii ialtollfui. 
The following bpt*cimeTi of his style may 
suffice. “ D del Bogro marito fortanata con< 
ForU) I 0 dolce ollevUmcnto d’ offsii alti! 
0 grate ristoro dl pensieri noiooi, nel cut petto 
lattco, lucente s[K‘cchlo d'Ullbaia matronal 
pudicizia, nel cni sono odorato, come in porto 
d'amor. si ritira il Giacoino I 0 bonta regia 
coppial 0 felloe inaerto tra 1'invlncibil leoni 
C le candide nquUe" * 

Clench’s English is of a piece with his Tus¬ 
can. For example, '* Peter signifies an inex¬ 
pugnable rock, able to eijwOAte' ail the pli>tn 
of hell's divan, and naiqragatc all the lurid 
designs of empoisoned hBtWtdce.** 

Another Roman Catholic treatise, entitled 
“ The Church of England truly repreaented,” 
begins by informing us that “ the ignis totuus 
of reformation, which had grown to a oomet 
by many acts of spofl and rapine, had been 
ushered into England, purified of the filth 
which it had contracted among the lakes of 
the Alps.” 

* Borilion. Jolv I*. 1886. 


strength derived from the supporl^of 
the government. The sincere con- 
formistj were far more numerous than 
the Papists and the Protestant Dis¬ 
senters taken together. The Establish¬ 
ed Church of Scotland was the Church 
of a mincirity. The lowland population 
was generally attached to the Presby¬ 
terian discipline. Prelacy was abhorred 
by the great body of Scottish Protest¬ 
ants, both as an unscriptural and as a 
foreign institution. It was regarded, 
by the disciples of Knox’as a relic of 
the abominations of Babylon the fireat. 
It painfully reminded a people proud 
of the memory of Wallace and Bruce 
that Scotland, since her si^ereigns had 
succeeded to a fairer inheritance, had 
been independent in name only. The 
episcopal polity was also clo.sely asso¬ 
ciated in the public mind with all the 
evils produced by twenty five years of 
corrupt and cruel maJadministration. 
Nevertheless this polity stood, though 
on a narrow basis and amidst fearfnl 
storms, tottering indeed, yet upheld by 
the civil magistrate, and leaning for 
support, whenever danger became 
serious, on the power of England. 
The records of tho Scottish ParKhment 
were thick set with laws denouncing 
vengeance on those who iij any direc¬ 
tion strayed from the prescribed pale. 
By an Act passed in the time of ICnox, 
breath^g his spirit) it was a high 
crime to near mass, and the thM 
offence was capital. • An Act recently 
passed, at the instance of James, mado 
it death to preach in iwny Presbyterian 
conventicle whatever, and even to 
attend sneh a conventicle in the open 
air.f The Eucharist was-not, as in 
England, degraded into a civil test ; 
but no person could hedd any office, 
could sit in Parliament, or could even 
vote for a member of. Parliament, 
without subscribing, under the sanc¬ 
tion of an oath, a declaration which 
condemned in the strongest terms the 
principleB both of the Papists and of 
the Covenanters. | 

In the Privy Council of Scotland 
there were two parties corresponding 

■ Act Pari. Aag. 24. 1560 ; Dec. 15. 1687. 

t Act Pari. Hay 6. 1665. 

t Act Pari. Ang. 31.18B1. 

B D 2 
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to^’the two parties which were con- 
Qawni. tending against each other at 
berry. Whitehall. William Douglas, 
Duke of QpUeonsberry, was Lord Trea- 
fiurer, and had, during some years, 
been considered as hrst minister. 
He was nearly connected by aflinity, 
by similarity of opinions, and by simi¬ 
larity of temper, wth the Treater of 
England. Both were Tories: both 
were men of hot temper and strong 
prejudices: both were ready to support 
their master in any attack on the civil 
liberties of bis people; but both tvere 
sincerely attached to the Established 
Church, dueensberiy had early noti- 
iied to the court that, if any innovation 
affecting that Church were contem¬ 
plated, to such innovation he could be 
no party. But among his colleagues 
were sevend men not less unprincipled 
than Sunderland. In truth the Coun- 
-cil chamber at Edinburgh had been, 
during a quarter of a century, a semi¬ 
nary of all public and all private vices; 
and some of the politicians whose 
character had been formed there had a 
peculiar hardness of heart and forehead 
to which Westminster, even in that 
bad i.ge, could liardly show anything 
quite equal. The Chancellor, James 
Diiunmond, Earl of Perth, 
and his brother, the Secretary 
of State, John Lord Melfort, 
were bent on supplanting Queens- 
bPTrj'. The Chancellor ilad already 
an unquestionable title to the roy^ 
favour. He had brought into use a 
little steel thumbscrew which gave 
such exquisite termeut that it had 
wrung confessions even out of men on 
^om his JHojesty’s favourite boot had 
been tried in vain. * But it was well 
known tliat even barbarity was not so 
sure a way to the heart of James 
as s.postftsy. To apostasy, therefore, 
Perth and Melfort resort^ with a 
certain audacious basent^ss which no 
EoglUh statesman could hope to emu¬ 
late. They declared that the papers 
found in the strong box of Charles the 
Second bad converted them both to the 
true futh; and they began to .confess 
and to hoar masaf How little con- 

■ Bnmet, 1. trSi. 

t Ibid, t 062, &6S. 


science had to do with Perth’s change 
of religion he amply proved by taking 
to wife, a few weeks later, in direct 
defiance of the laws of the Church 
which he had just joined, a lady who 
was his cousin geman, without waiting 
for a dispensation. AVlien the good 
Pope learned this, he said, -with scorn 
and indignation w'hieli well became 
him, that this was a strange .sort bf 
conversion.* But James was more 
easily satisfied. Tho apostatc-s pre¬ 
sented themselves at '\Vhitehall, and 
there received such assurances of his 
favour, that they ventured to bring 
direct charges against the Treasurer. 
Those charges, however, were so evi¬ 
dently frivolous that James was forced 
to acquit the accused minister; and 
many thought that the Chancellor had 
ruined himself by his malignant nager- 
ne.ss to ruin his rival. There were a 
few, however, who judged more cor¬ 
rectly. Halifax, to whom Perth ex¬ 
pressed some apprehensions, ansyvered 
with a sneer that there w^aa no danger. 

Bo of good cheer, my Lord; thy 
faith hath made thee whole.” The 
prediction was correct. Perth anJ 
Helfort went back to Ediuburgh, tho 
real heads of the government of their 
country.* Another member of the 
Scottish Privy Council, Alexander 
Stuart, Earl of Murray, the desAendaut 
and heir of the Eegpnt, abjured tho 
religion of which his illustrious ances¬ 
tor had been the foremost champion, 
and deedared himself a member of the 
Church of Rome. Devoted as Queens- 
berry had always been to the cause of 
prerogative, he could not stand his 
ground against competitors who were 
willing to pi^ such a price for tiie 
favour of the Court He had to endure 
a succession of mortifications and 
humilUtioQB similar to those which, 
about the same time, began to embitter 
the life of his frj^end Rochester. Royal 
Utters came down authorising 
Papists to hold offices without 
taking the test The clergy K-niAn 

, . V CHtbwik 

were strictly charged nob to rrktrionio 
reflect on the Roman Catholic 
religion in their discourses. The 

Bnrnet, L 678. 
t Ibid. i. IJ6U. 
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Chancellor took on himself to send the 
niiicors of the Pnvy Council round to 
the few printers and booksellers who 
rould then be found in Edinburgh, 
charging them not to publish any 
work without his liceuvse. It was well 
uiulerrdoodthat thje order wns intended 
to prevent the circulation of Protestant 
treatises. One honest stationer told 
tliB messengers that he had in his shop 
a book which reflected in very coarse 
terms on Popery, and begged to know 
whether he might .«ell it. They asked 
to see it: and he showed them a copy 
of the Bible.* A cargo of copes, 
images, beads, crosses and censers 
arrived at Leith directed to Lord 
Perth. The importation of such arti¬ 
cles had long been cousiderod as illegal; 
but now the officers of the customs 
allowed the superstitious garments and 
trinkets to pnss.f In a short time it 
was known that a Popish chapel bud 
been fitted up in the Chancellors 
house, and that mass was regularly 
said there. The mob rose. The 
mansion where the idolatrous rites 
were celebrated was fiercely attacked. 

. T):e iron burs which protected 
tlie windows wero wrenchld 
i>ur(-ii. Lady Perth and some of 

her female friends were pelted with 
mud. One rioter was seized, and 
ordered by the Privy Council to be 
whipped. His fellows rescued him 
and beat the hangman. The city was 
all night in confusion. The students 
of the University mingled with the 
crowd and animated the tumult. 
Zealous burghers drank the health of 
the college lads and confusion to 
Papists, and encouraged each other to 
face the troops. The troops were 
already under arms. They were re¬ 
ceived with a shower of stones, which 
wounded an officer. Orders w'ere given 
to fire; and several citizens were killpd. 
The disturbance was serious; but tho | 
Drummonds, inflamed by resentment 
and ambition, exaggerated it strangely. 
Queen.sbcrry observed that their reports 
would lead any person, who haa not 
witnessed what had passed, to believe 

• Fonnt.'iiiihall, Jan. *JS. 16&^. 

t Itiid. J-an, 11. 


that a sedition as formidable as thaAf 
Masaniello had been raging at Edin¬ 
burgh. The brothers in return accused 
the Treasurer, not only of extenuating 
the crime of tho insurgents, but of 
having himself prompted it, and did 
all in their power to obtain evidence 
of his guilt. Onf> of the ringleaders, 
who had been taken, w’as offered a 
pardon if he would own that Queens- 
bony had set him on; but the same 
religious enthusiasm, which had im¬ 
pelled the unhappy prisoner to criminal 
violence, prevented him from purchas¬ 
ing bis life by a calumny. He and se¬ 
veral of his accomplices werehunged. A 
soldier, who was accused of exclaiming, 
during the affray, that he should like 
to run his sword through a Papist, was 
shot; and Edinburgh was again quiet: 
but the sufferers were regarded as 
martyrs; and the Popish Chancellor 
became an object of mortal hatred, 
which iu no long timo was largely 
gratified.* 

The King was much incensed. The 
news of tho tumult reached Amprof 
him when the Queen, assisted 
by the Jesuits, liad just triumphed over 
Lady Dorchester and her Prdteataiit 
allies. The malcontents should find, 
he declared, that the only, effect of tho 
rcsistancB offered to his will was to 
mako him moro and more re.^olutc.f 
He sent orders to the Scottish Council 
to punish ilie guilty with the utmost 
severity, and to make unsparing use of 
lhe*boot.| Ho pretondeu to bo fully 
convinced of the Treasurer's innocence, 
and wrote to that minister in gracious 
words; but the gracious words were 
accompanied by ungracious acts. The 
Scottish Treasiiiy was put into commis¬ 
sion in spito of the earnest remon¬ 
strances of Rochester, who probably 
saw his own fate prefigured in that of 
his kinsman.§ Queensbujy was, indeed, 

* Feuntalnhall, Jan. 81. nnd Feb. 1. 16 
Barnet, 1. 67K.; Trials of David Mowbray and 
Alexander Keith, In tlio CoDootlon oWtAta 
lYlab ; Bonrepanx, Feb. 

t Lfnris to Barillon, Feb. 1680. 

X FoiintaiuhaU, Feb. 16.; Wodrow, book 
ill. ch.'\p. X. sec. y. " We require," HU Ma- 
jwty j;raci(iiisly M'rote, '“that yon spore uo 
lefTul trial by tortui-j orotherwiK." 

} Bourepaux, Fob. 166*1. 
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named First CommisBioner, and was 
made President of the Priry Council: 
but hla fcJl, though thus broken, was 
still a fall, He was also removed from 
the government of the castle of Edin* 
burghf and was succeeded in that con¬ 
fidential post by the Duke of Gordon, a 
Roman Catholic.* 

And now a letter arrived from 
London, fully explaining to the 
Scottish Privy Council the in- 
tentions of the King. .What 
he wanted was that the Roman 
Catholics should be exempted from all 
laws imposing penalties and disabilities 
on account of nonoonfonnity, but that 
the persecution of the Covenanters 
should go on without mitigation.f This 
scheme encountered strenuous oppo¬ 
sition in the Council. Some members 
were unwilling to see the existing laws 
relaxed. Others, who were by no 
means averse to relaxation, fdt that it 
would be monstrous to admit Roman 
Catholics to the highest honours of the 
State, and yet to leave unrepealed the 
Act which made it death to attend a 
Presbyterian conventicle. The answer 
of the board was, therefore, less obse- 
i>ep«i*- q^ious than usual. The King 
stou^i sharply reprimanded 

Vrivy his undnbiful Councillors, and 
ordered three of them, the 
Duke of Hiimilbon, Sir Geo]^e 
Lockhart, and General Drujumond, to 
attend him at Westminster. Hamilton’s 
abilities and knowledge, though by no 
means such as would have sufficed to 
raise an obscure man to eminence, ap¬ 
peared hi^ly respectable in one who 
was premier peer of Scotland. Lock¬ 
hart had long been regarded as one of 
the first jurista, Iordans, and orators 
that his country had produced, and 
enjoyed also that sort of consideration 
which is derived finm large possessions; 
for hia estate was such as at that time 
very few Scottish nobles possessed. J 
He had been lately appointed Presi- 
dentftof the Court of Session. Drum¬ 
mond, a cousin of Perth and Melfort, 
was commander of the forces in Soit- 

« Founteinhall, Uaroh 11. Adds, 

Kareh A. 

t ThlWotter ts dated Bluch 4. 1G56. 

i BariUon, April ^ 1886 ; Burnet, i, 870. 


land. He was a loose and profane 
man; but a sense of honour which his 
two kinsm^ wanted restrained him 
from public apostasy. Ho lived and 
died, in the significant phrase of one of 
his countrymen, a bad Christian, hut a 
good Protestant,* 

James was pleased by the dutiful 
language which the three Councillors 
used when first they appeared before 
him. He spoke highly of them to 
Barillon, and particularly extolled 
Lockhart as the ablest and most elo- 
(juent Scotchman' living. They soon 
proved, however, leas tractable than 
had been expected; and it was rumoured 
at Court that they had been perverted 
by the company which they had kept 
in London. Hamilton lived much with 
zealous churchmen; and it might be 
feared that Lockhart, who was related 
to the Wharton family, had fallen into 
still worse society. In truth it was 
natural that statesmen, fresh from a 
country where opposition in any other 
form than that of in-surroetion and 
assassination had long been almost un¬ 
known, and where ^1 that was not 
lawless fury was abject submission,* 
shbuld have been struck by the earnest 
and stubborn, yet sober, discontent 
which pervaded England, and should 
have. been emboldened to try the ex¬ 
periment of constitution^ resistance to 
the royal will. They indeed declared 
themselves wilUng to grant large re¬ 
lief to the Roman Catholics; but on 
two conditions; first, that similar in- 
dulgenfee should be extended to the 
Calvinistic sectaries; and, secondly, 
that the King should bind himself by 
a solemn promiee not to attempt any¬ 
thing to the prejudice of the Protestant 
religion. 

conditions ware highly distaste¬ 
ful to James. He reluctantly 
agreed, however, after a dis- 
pute which lasted several days, 
that some indulgence should be 
granted to ^he Presbyterians: but he 
would by DO means consent to allow 
them the Ml liberty which he demanded 
for members of his own oommunion.t 

* The words are in a letter of Johnstone of 
Wainstonn. 

t Some words of Barillon deeerte to be 
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To tbe Bocoud condition proposed bj 
the three Scottish Councillora he posi¬ 
tively TefiiB«d to listen. The Protest¬ 
ant religion, he said, was false ; and he 
would not give any guarautee that he 
would not use his power to the preju¬ 
dice of a false religion. The altercation 
was long, and was not brought to a 
conclusion satisfactory to either party.* 

The time fixed for the meeting of 
„ . the Scottish Estates drew near i 

neeUnr nf . , ’ 

the soouh and it was necessary that the 
three Councillors should leave 
London to attend their Parliamentary 
duty at Edinburgh. On this occasion 
another affront was offered to Q,ueens- 
b(!rry. In the late session he bad held 
the office of Lord High Commisaioner, 
and had in that capacity represented 
tliB majesty of the absent King. This 
dignity, the greatest to which a Scottish 
noble could aspire, was now transferred 
to the renegade Murray. 

On the twenty-ninth of April the 
Pwliament met at Edin- 
l>roT« ff- burgh. A letter from the 
iraciurj. read. Hb axhottod 

tbe Estates to give relief to his Roman 
* Catholic subjects, and offered in return 
a free trade with England and an fm- 
111 ‘sty for political offences. A commit¬ 
tee was appointed to draw up an 
answer. That committee, 
named by Hurray, and composed of 
Privy Councillore and courtisrs, framed 
a reply, full indeed of dutiful and 
respectful expressions, yet clearly indi¬ 
cating a determination to refuse what 
the King demanded. The Estates, it 
was said, would go as far as their con¬ 
sciences would allow to meet Hie 
Majesty's wishes respecting his subjects 
of tbe Homan Catholic religioSL These 
expressions were for fipom satisfying 
tile Chancellor: yet, such as they were, 
he was forced to content himself with 
them, and even haA some difficult in 

tranacril^ They would slone luifice to de¬ 
cide a question Ignorance and party spirit 

have done mneh to perplex. Oette Libort^ ao- 
oardSe anx nonooniormiMee a Caite one gruidfi 
difflooltS, Bt a ^ ^battue pendant pluneara 
jours. Le Boy d’AngleteiTB avolt fort anvic 
qUB lee CBtbi>liq.aes Btusent seals la UbertS de 
I'cxercioe de leur religion." April 16BS. 

■ Barillon, April Clttera, April 

53- §§•• M»y &■ 


persuading the Parliament to atfbpt 
them. Objection was taken by some 
zealous Protestants to the mention made 
of the Roman Catholic religion. There 
was no such religion. There was an 
idolatrous aposUf^, which the laws 
punished with the nalter, and to which 
it did not become Cbristian men to 
give battering titles. To call such a 
superstition CathoUc was to give up 
the whole question which wjas at issue 
between Rome and the reformed 
Churchra. The offer of a free trade 
wilii England was treated as an insult. 
“Our fathers,*' said one orator, “sold 
their King for southern gold; and we 
still lie under the reproach of that foul 
bargain. Let it not be said of us tliat 
we have sold our God!" Sir John 
Lauder of Fountainhall, one of, the 
Senators of tho College of Justice, 
suggested the words, “tho persons 
commonly called Roman Catholics.” 
“Would you nickname His Majesty?” 
exclaimed the Chancellor. The answer 
drawn by the committee was carried; 
but a large and respectable minority 
voted against tbe proposed words os 
too courtly.* It was remarked that 
the representatives of the towns were, 
almost to a man, against the govern¬ 
ment, Hitherto those ^members had 
been of very small account in the Par¬ 
liament, and had generally been con¬ 
sidered as the retainers of powerful 
noblemen. They now showed, for the 
first time, an indepeodcncG, u resolu¬ 
tion, and a spirit of combination which 
alarmed tbe court.t 
The answer was so unpleasing to 
James that he did not suffer it to bo 
printed in the Gazette. Soon he learned 
that a law, such as he inshed to see 
passed, would not even be brought in. 
The Lords of Artidse, wb<»e busme.ss, 
was to draw up the Acts on which the 
E^tea were afterwards to deliberate, 
were virtually nominated by himseli 
Yet even the Lords of Articles proved 
refractory. When they met, the three 
Privy Conncillon who bad lately re¬ 
turned from London took the le^ in 
opposition to the royal will. Hanulton 
declared plainly that he could not do 

• Foantflinhall, May S, 1186. 

t Ibid. Jane li. 1686. 
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wHttt was asked. He was a faithful I warning. Several persons i^ ere dis¬ 


and loyal subject; but there w'as a 
limit imposed by conscience. “Con¬ 
science!” said the Chancellor: 
science is a vague word, which, signifies 
anything or nothing.” Lockhart, who 
sate in Parliament as representative of 
the great county of Lanark, struck in. 
“If conscience,” he said, “be a word 
without meaning, wc will change it for 
another phrase which, I hope, means 
something. For conscience let us put 
the fundamental laws of Scotland.” 
These words raised a fierce detwte. 
General Drummoml, who represented 
Perthshire, declared that ho agreed 
with Hamilton and Lockhart. Most of 
the Bishops present took the same 
bide.* 

It was plain that, even in the Com¬ 
mittee of Articles, James could not 
command a majority. He was mortified 
and irritated % the tidings. He held 
warm and menacing language, and 
punished some of his mutinous servants, 
in tlio hope that tho rest would take 

* Van Cittors, May 1686. Von Citters 
Jnformcid the States that be hod his intelli¬ 
gence frftm a sure hanil, I will transcribe 
port of his narratiye. It la an amusing 
specimen of the pyebald dialect in which the 
Dutch diplomatists of that age corresponded. 

“ Dos konigs ibisalTC, boven on behaJven den 
llcMg Commlssniis oensprake, oen het porle- 
ment aigesondsn, gelyck dat oltoos gebruyo- 
kelyck is, wfterby Syne Majosteytnuin genere 
versooht bieft de mitigatic der lifiiiurcufie oftc 
sanglante wetten von het Ryck jegens het 
Pai^om, in hot Oenerale Comitee dea Articles 
(boo men hetdaor naemt) na ordre gestelt en 
gDlesen synda, in 't 'yoteren, den Hertog yon 
Hamilton onder anderen kl^r uyt seyde dat 
hy daertoe nlet sonde verstaen, dat hy anders 
gcuegen was den konig In oUsn voorval gc- 
U'ouw to dlenon volgens hat dictomen syiicr 
ronscientlc: 't' gene reden gaf aen da Lord 
L'ancelier de Grayo Ferts te seggen dat hot 
WDort Donscientis nlots cn beduyde, en ollaen 
cen individuum vugum was, woerop der Che- 
valJer Loequard don verdcr gingh ; wil man 
niot ycaistaen de botyckenls von het woordt 
oomdontic, BOO sal Ik in fortioribns aL^ggtm 
dat wy niopicn volgens do fondamentale 
w'etten yan het ryck." 

Then Is, In the Hind Let Loose, a curions 
age to whk^ 1 ibould have irlyen no ore- 
but for this despatch of Van Citten. 

They cannot endnn so mudi b.s to hear of 
the name of oonsdencc. One that wns well 
Mqoaint with the Council's hnmonr in this 
point told a gratleman that was going before 
them. * 1 bes^h you, whatever you do, speak 
nothbig of oonooiaDtx before the Lords, for 
they cannot abide to hoar that word.’ ” 


missed from the Council board. Seve¬ 
ral Were deprived of pensions, whicli 
formed an important part of their 
income. Sir George Mackenzie of 
Bosehaugh was the most distinguished 
victim. He had long held the office of 
Lord Advocate, and had taken such a 
part in the persecution of the Cove- 
nautcr.s tliat to this day he holds, in 
the estimation of the austere and godly 
peasantry of Scotland, a place not far 
removed from the imenviable eminence 
occupied by Claverhouse. The legal 
learning of Mackenzie was not pro¬ 
found; but, as a scholar, a wit, and an 
Orator, he stood high in tho opinion of 
his countrymen; and his renown had 
spread even to the coffeehouses of Lon¬ 
don and to the cloisters of Oxford. 
The remains of his forensic spsechc.y 
prove him to have been a man of parts, 
but are somewhat disfigured by wliat 
he doubtless considered as Ciceronian 
graces, inteijections which show more 
art than passion, and elaborate ampli¬ 
fications, ,in whicli epithet rises above 
epithet in v'earisome climax. He had 
now, for the first time, been found 
scfupulous. He wa.s, therefore, in spite 
of all his claims on tho gratitude uf 
the government, deprived of his office. 
He retired into the country, and soon 
after went uptol^ndon for thepurposo 
of clearing himself, but was refiLsed 
admission to tho royal presence.* 
While the King was thus trying to 
terrify tbo Lords of Articles into 
submission, tho popular voice encou¬ 
raged them to pevyst. The utmost 
exertions of the Cliancallor could not 
prevent tho national sentiment from 
expressing itself through the pulpit and 
the press. One tract, written with sUdi 
bolanesa and acrimony that no printer 
dared to put it in type, was widely cir¬ 
culated in manuscript. The papers 
which appeared on the other side of 
the question had much less effect, 
though they were disseminated at tho 
public charge, and though the Scottish 
defenders of the government were 
assisted by an English auxiliary of 
great note, Lcstrange, who hnd been 

• Fountaiuholl, May 17. ICSTi. 
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Bfnt down to Edinburgh, and loclgod in 
Holyrood House.* 

At length, after three weeks of de¬ 
bate, the Lords of Articles came to u 
decision. They proposed merely that 
Homan Catholics should be permitted 
to worship Grod in private houses witli- 
out incurring any penalty; and it soon 
appeared that, far ns this measure \va.s 
from coming up to the King’s demands 
and expectations, tho Estates either 
would not pass it at all, or would pass 
it with great restrictions and modifica¬ 
tions. 

While the contest lasted the anxiety 
ill London was intense. Every report, 
f*very line, from Edinburgh was eagerly 
devoured. One day the story ran that 
dlamilton had given way, and that the 
government would carry every point. 
'J’hen came intelligonco that the oppo¬ 
sition had rallied and was more obsti¬ 
nate than ever. At the most critical 
moment, orders were sent to tho post- 
office that the bags from Scotland 
.should be transmitted to Whitehall. 
During a whole week, not a single 
private letter from beyond the Tweed 
wag delivered in London. In our ^e, 
such an interruption of communicanon 
would throw the whole island into con¬ 
fusion ; but there was then so little 
trade and correspondence between Eng¬ 
land and Scotland that the inconvenience 
was probably much smaller than has 
been often occasioned in our own time 
by a short delay in the arrivid of the 
Indian mail. While the ordinary ohan- 
luds of information were thu.s closed, 
tlic crowd in the galleries of Whitehall 
observed with attention the counte¬ 
nances of the King and his ministers. 
It wa.s noticed, 'with great satisfaction, 
that, after every express from the North, 
the enemies of the Protestant religion 
looked more and more gloomy. 
(Mi,iuiirDea. length, to the genend joy, 
it was announced ^at the struggle w’as 
over, that the government had been 
unable to carry its measures, and that 
the Lord High CommissioncT had ad¬ 
journed the Parliament.t 

• Wodrow, ni, T. 3. 

t Van Cittera, June A* ) 

Konntalnhall, June Iv.; Luttrel]'^ Diary, 
June ‘2. 16. 
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If James had not bean proof to all 
warning, those evpiit.s would Arwirarr 
have sufficed to warn him. A 
few months before thi.s time, mMirin 
the most obsequious nf English 
Parlhiments had refused to submit to 
his plca.surc. But the most ob.sequious 
of English Parliaments might be re¬ 
garded as an independent and even as 
!i mutinous assembly when compared 
with any Parliament that had ever sate 
in Scotland; and the servile spirit of 
Scottish Parliaments was always to be 
foflnd in the highest perfection, ex¬ 
tracted and condensed, among the 
Lords of Articles. Yet even tho Lords 
of Articles had been refractory. It 
was plain that all those rlasses, all 
tho.se institutions, which, up to this 
year, had been considered as the 
stroiigcstsupports of monarchical power, 
must, if the King persisted in his in¬ 
sane policy, be reckoned as parts of the 
strength of the oppo.sition. All these 
signs, however, were lost upon him. 
To every expostulation he had one 
answer: he would never give way; for 
concession had ruined his father; aud 
his unconquerable firmness was loudly 
applauded by the French embassy and 
by the Jesuitical cabal. 

He now proclaimed that ho had been 
only too gracious when he had conde¬ 
scended to ask the assent of the Scottish 
Estates ti^ his wishes. His prerogative 
would enable him, uot only to protect 
those whom he favoured, but to punish 
those who had crossed him. Ha was 
confident that, in Scotland, his dis¬ 
pensing powet* would not bs questioned 
by any court of law. There was a 
Scottish Act of Supremacy which gave 
to tho sovereign such a. control over tho 
Church os might have satisfied Heniy 
the Eighth. Accordingly Papists were 
admitted in crowds to offices and 
honours. The Bishop of Dunkeld, who, 
as a Lord of Parliament, had opposed 
the government, was arbitrarily ejected 
from his see, and a successor was ap¬ 
pointed. Queensberry wus stripped of 
all his employments, and was ordered 
to remain at i^inbu^h till the accounts 
of the Treasury during his administra¬ 
tion had beenexamim^ and approved.* 
■ Foontair^idb Jnne 21.1680. 
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Am the representatiTes of the towua had 
been found the most unmanageable 
part of the Parli^ent, it was deter¬ 
mined to make a rerolution in eveiy 
bur^h throughout the kingdom. A 
similar change had recently been 
effected in England by judidal sen¬ 
tences : but in Scotland a simple man¬ 
date of the prinbe was thought sufficient. 
All elections of magistrates and of town 
eouncils were prohibited; and the King 
assumed to himself the right of filling 
up the chief municipal offices * In a 
formal letter to the Priry Council^he 
announced his intention to fit np a 
Bomac Catholic chapel in his palace of 
Holyrood; and he gave orders that the 
Judges ^loald be directed to treat all 
the laws against Papists as null, on 
pain of hU high displeasure. He how¬ 
ever comforted the Protestant Episco¬ 
palians by assuring them that, though 
he wins determined to protect the 
Eoman Catholic Church against them, 
he was equally determined to protect 
them against any encroachment on the 
part of the fanatics. To this communi¬ 
cation Perth proposed an answer 
couched in the most servile terms. 
The Council now contained many 
Papists: the Protestant members who 
stiU had ssatc had been cowed by the 
King's obstinacy and severity; and 
only a few faint murmurs were heard. 
Hamilton threw out against the dis¬ 
pensing power some biuts which he 
made haste to explain away. Xiockhart 
said thnt he would lose his head rather 
thau sign such a letter as the Chanoel- 
lor had drawn, but took care to say 
this in a whisper which was heard only 
by friends. Perth's words were adopt^ 
with iaconsiderable modifications; and 
the royal commands were obeyed; but 
a sullen discontent spread through that 
minority of the Scottish nation by the 
aid of which the government had 
hitherto held the majority down.f 
When the historian of this troubled 
inhuA turns to Ireland, his task 

^ becomes peculiarly difficult and 
delicate. His stepa, to borrow tbe fine 
image used on a similar occasion by a 
Eomau poet, are cm the thin crust of 

* Fotmtainhall, Snpt. Ifi. 16SC. 
t Ibll 16.; Wodrow, 111 .: 


ashes, beneath which the lava is still 
glowing. The seventeenth century 
has, in that unhappy country, left to 
the nineteenth a fatal heritage of malig¬ 
nant paBsions. No amnesty for the 
mutual wrongs infiicted by the Saxon 
defenders of Londonderry, and by the 
Celtic defenders of Limerick, has ever 
been granted from the heart by either 
race. To this day a more than Spartan 
haughtiness alloys the many noble 
qualities which characterise the children 
of the victors, while a Helot feeling, 
compounded of awe and hatred, is but 
too often discemible in the children of 
the vanquished. Neither of the liostile 
castes can justly be absorbed from 
blame; but the chief blame is due to 
that short-sighted and headstrong 
prince who, placed in a situation in 
which he might have reconciled them, 
employed all his power to inflame their 
animosity, and at length forced them to 
close in a grapple for life and death. 

The grievances under which the 
members of his Church labour- 
ed in Ireland differed viddely tnei*w(»u 
from those which he was at- .irtVor 
tempting to remove in England 
ana Scotland. The Irish Statute Book, 
afterwards polluted by intolerance as 
barbarous as that of the dark ages, 
then contained scarcely a single enact¬ 
ment, and not a siugle stringent enact¬ 
ment, imposing any penalty on Papists 
as such. On our side of Saint George’s 
Channel every priest ’wdio received a 
neophyte into the bosom of the Church 
of Rome was liable to be hanged, drawn, 
and quartered. On the other side ho 
incurred no such danger. A Jesuit 
who landed at Dover took liis life in 
his hand ; but be walked the streets of 
Dublin in security. Here no man 
could hold office, or even earn his live¬ 
lihood as a barrister or a schoolmaster, 
without previously taking the oath of 
Bupremacy: but in Irelsjid a public 
functionary was not held to be under 
tbe necessity of taking that oath unless 
it were formally tendered to him.* It 

* The provisions of the Irish ActI of Supre¬ 
macy, 2 Eli 2 . chap. 1., are subst^tially the 
some with those of the lihffUsh Act of Supre¬ 
macy, 1 Elis. ohsp. 1.: but the Enylinh act 
was soon found to be defective ; and the dc- 
fLH.'t wus supplied by a more etrin^^ut act, 
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therefore did not exclude from employ¬ 
ment any person whom the goTEsrnment 
■wished to promote. The sacramental 
test and the declaration against tran- 
substantiation were unknown ; nor was 
either House of Parliament closed by 
law against any religious sect. 

It might seem, therefore, that the 
Hontiiiiy Irish Roman Catholic was in a 
situation which his English and 
Scottish brethren in the faith might 
well en'ry. In fact, howeTer, his con¬ 
dition was more pitiable and irritating 
than theirs. For, though not persecuted 
as a Roman Catholic, he was oppressed 
as an Irishman. In his country the 
same line of demarcation which sepa¬ 
rated religions separated races ; and he 
was of the conq[uered, the subjugated, 
the de^aded race. Qn the samo soil 
dwelt two populations, locally inter¬ 
mixed, morally and politically sundered. 
The difference of religion was by no 
means the only differenco, or even the 
chief difference, which existed between 
them. They sprang from different 
stocks. They spoke different languages. 
They had different national characters 
as strongly opposed as any two natignal 
characters in Europe. They were in 
M'idely differsnt stages of civilisatioD. 
Retween two such populations there 
could be little sympathy ; and centuries 
of calamities and wrongs had generated 
a strong antipathy. The relation in 
which the minority stood to the majo¬ 
rity resembled the relation in which 
the followers of William the Conqueror 
stood to the Saxon churls, or the rela¬ 
tion in which the followers of Cortes 
stood to the Indians of Mexico. 

The appellation of Irish was then 
given exclusively to the Celts and to 
those families which, though not of 
Celtic origin, had in the course of 
ages degenerated into Celtic manners. 
These people, probably about a mil¬ 
lion in numlxT. Imd^ with few cxeep- 
tions, adhered to the Chnrch of Home. 
Among them resided about two hun- 

£ Eli 2 . chap. I. No Boch supplomentary law 
wafi made in Ireland. That ^ oonstnxetioD 
mentioned in the text ww pot on the Irish 
Act of Sapremacr, we are told by Arcbtdibop 
King: State of Ireland, chi^). 11. mc. 9. He 
calls this oonstracdon Jcsoitical : bat I can¬ 
not see it in that light. 


died thousand c^^onists, proud of tlieir 
Saxon blood and of their Protestant 
faith.* 

The great preponderance of numbers 
on one eide was mure than com- 
pensated by a great superiority n^h****- 
□f intelligence, vigour, and or- 
ganisation on the other. The English 
settlera seem to have been, in know¬ 
ledge, energy, and perseverance, rather 
above than below the average level of 
the population of the mother countory. 
The aboriginal peasantry, on the-eos-' 
trary, were in an almost savage 
They never worked till they felt tl» 
sting of hunger. They were content 
with accommodation inferior to- that 
which, in happier countries, was pro¬ 
vided for domestic cattle. Already tlie 
potato, a root which can be cultivated 
with scarcely any art, industry, or 
capital, and which cannot be long 
stored, had become the food of the 
common people.f From a people so 
fed diligence and forethought were not 
to be expected. Even within a few 
miles of Dublin, the traveller, on u 
soil the richest and most verdant in 
the wttrld, saw with disgust tj^e miser¬ 
able burrows out of which squalid and 
half naked barbarians stared wildly at 
him as ha passed. | 

The aboriginal aristocracy retained 
in no common measure tho ^ 
pride of ibirth, but hod lost baI wfito. 
the influence which is derived 
from wealth and power. Their lands 
bad been divided by Cromwell among 
his followers. A portion, indeed, of 
the vast territoiy which he had confis¬ 
cated had, after the restoration of the 
House of Stuart, been given back to 
th^ ancient proprietors. But much the 
greater part was still held by English 
emigrants undeor the guarantee of an 
Act of Parliament. This act bod been 
in force a quarter of a eentury; and 
under it mortgages, settlement^ sales, 
and leases without number had been 
made. The old Irish gentry were scat¬ 
tered over die whole world. Descen¬ 
dants uf Milesian chiefWns swarmed 

• Political Ajutomy of lidaod. 

t Ibid., Wi'rl ; Irish Hodibraa, ISSS ; John 
Diinton's Aixoent of livlaod, 1B99. 

% Claicnd;*!! to^iiKhester, May 4. 16S6. 
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in all the courU ayd camps of the 
Continent. Those despoiled proprie¬ 
tors who still remained in their natire 
land, brooded gloomily over their losses, 
pined for the opulence and dignity of 
which they had been deprived, and 
cherished wild hopes of another revo¬ 
lution. A person of this class was de¬ 
scribed by nia countrymen as a gentle¬ 
man ■who would be rich if justice were 
done, as a gentleman who had a dne 
estate if he could only get it.* He 
seldom betook himself to any peaceful 
calling. Trade, indeed, he thought a 
fax more disgraceful resource than ma¬ 
rauding. Sometimes ho turned free¬ 
booter. Sometimes he contrived, in 
dedance of the law, to live by cosher¬ 
ing, that is to say, by quartering him¬ 
self on the old tenants of his family, 
who, wretched as was thoir own condi¬ 
tion, could not refuse a portion of their 
pittun ce to on e whom th ey still regarded 
as thoir rightful lord.t The native 
gentleman who had been so fi^rtunato 
as to keep or to regain some of his 
land too often lived like the petty prince 
of a savage tribe, and indemnified him¬ 
self for the humiliations ■which the 
dominant race niadc him suffer by 
governing his vassals despotically, by 
keeping arudffharem, and by maddening 
or stupefying himself daily with strong 
drink.| Politically he was insignifi- 
cant, No statute, indeed, exrludi^d him 
from the House of Commons ; but he 
had aJinost as little chance of obtaining 
a scut there as a man of colour has of 
being chosen a Senator of the United 
States. In fact only one Papist had 
been returned to tbo Irish Parliament 
since the Kestoratiou. The whole legis¬ 
lative and executive power was in the 
hands of the colonists ; and the ascen¬ 
dency of the ruling caste was upheld 
by a btanding army of seven thousand 
men, on whose zeal for what was called i 

* !B(s}u>p Ualony's Letter to Bishop Tyircl, 
Mnrch 8. 1680. 

t Statute 10 & 11 Churloe I. ohap. IG. ; 
K.1ii?'b State of the ProteatonU of Ireland, 
chop. U. Bc»c. 8. 

t cbi^}. It. BOO. 8. Mias Ed^worth's 

Kln^ Lk>my bdongs to o later and much more 
oiviliaed f^onenUdon ; but whoever has studied 
tbat admirable portlet can form tMcne notion 
of what King Corny*! ^atgriuidfatbpr must 
hare been. 


the English interest full reliance could 
be placed.* 

On a close scrutiny it would have 
been found that neither the Irishry nor 
the Englishry formed a perfectly homo¬ 
geneous body. The distinction be¬ 
tween those Irish who were of Celtic 
blood, and those Irish who sprang from 
the followers of Strongbow and De 
Burgh, was not altogether effaced. 
The Pitzes sometimes permitted them¬ 
selves to speak with scorn of the Os 
and Macs; and the Os and Macs 
sometimes repaid that scorn with aver¬ 
sion. In the preceding generation one 
of the most powerful of the O'Neills 
refused to pay any mark of respect to 
a Roman Catholic gentleman of old 
Norman descent. “ They say that the 
family lias been here four hundred 
years. No matter. I hate the cdowji 
as if he had come yeBterday."t It 
seems, howeverj that such feelings 
were rare, and that the feud which had 
long raged between the aboriginal 
Celts and the degenerate Engli-sh had 
nearly given place to the liercer feud 
which separated both races from tho 
mc^em and Protestant colony. 

That colony had its own internal 
disputes, both national and state ur 
religious. The majority ivas Knirii.h 
English ; but a large minority 
came from the south of Scotland. Our 
half of the settlers belonged to tho 
Established Church : the otlii r hall’ 
were Dissenters. But in Ircluiul Scot 
and Soutlirou were strongly bound to¬ 
gether by their common Saxon origin. 
Churdiraan and Presbyterian were 
strongly bound together by their com¬ 
mon Protestantism. All tho colonists 
had a common language and a common 
pecuniary interest. They ■were sur¬ 
rounded by common enemies, and 
could be Bsfe only by means of common 
precautions and exertions. The few 
penal laws, therefore, which liod l^en 
made in Ireland against Protestant 
Nonconformists, were a dead letter.* 

• King, r.hiip. lil. sec. .2. 

t Shsridan MS.; PreJi*ce to the first volnmo 
of the Hibernia Anglicaun, lUJS ; .Secret Cou- 
BultB of the Homisb party in Ireland, 16617. 

J “ There was a free liberty of couscienco 
by connivanoe, though not by the law."— 
Kln^, chap. lil. sec. 1. 
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The higotrr of the most sturdy Church- 
man woulcT not bear exportation acros.s 
Saint Ouorge’s .Channel. As soon as 
the Caviilii.T arrived in Ireland, and 
found that, without the hearty and 
courageous assistance of his Furitan 
neighbours, he and all his family would 
run imminent risk of being murdered 
1)3' Popish marauders, liis hatred of 
Puritanism, in spito of himself, began 
to languish and die away. It was re¬ 
marked by eminent men of both parties 
that a Protestant who, in Ivohuid, was 
ealliil a high Tory would in England 
liave been considered as a moderate 

The Protestant Nonconformists, on 
their side, endured, with more patience 
than could have been expected, the 
siglit of the most absurd eecli-siastical 
ost.iblishiiieiit that the world has ever 
M en. Pour Archbishops and eighteen 
Pishops were employed in looking after 
about a tifth part of the number of 
churchmen who inhabited the single 
diocese of London. Of the parochial 
clergy u large ]»roportioii were pluralists, 
and resided at a distance from their 
cures. There- were some who drew 
from their benefices incomes of Httle 
less than a thousand pounds a year, 
without ever performing tiny spiritual 
function. Yet this monstrous institu¬ 
tion wa.y much less disliked by the 
Puritans settled in Ireland than the 
Church of England by the English 
.sDCtiiries. For in iredand religious 
divi.sions were subordinate to national 
divisions ; and the Presbyterian, while, 
as a theulogtiin, he could not but con¬ 
demn the established hierarchy, yet 
looked on that hierarchy with a sort of 
complacency when he considered it as 
a sumptuous and ostentatious trophy of 

* In n letter to James found among Bishop 
Tyrrcl's papere, and dated Aug. 14. ore 
some remarkable expressions. "There ore 
lew or DODc I'rotOBtantB in that country but 
as are joined with the Whiga against the 
common enemy." And again: "Those that 
jMtased fur Torieii hare" (that is in England) 
"publicly espouse the A^Tiig qunrrel on the 
other Bide the water." Swtft Raid the; same 
thing to King William a few yean later : " 1 
lemombcr when 1 was last in England 1 told 
the King chat the highcat Tories wc with 
u« would maketolerablcWliigs there."—Letter 
couixming the Socrunental Test. 


the victory achieved by the great^ce 
from which he sprang.* 

Thus the grievances of the Irish 
Roman Catholic had hardly anything 
in common with the grievances of the 
English Roman Catholic. The Roman 
Catholic of Lancashire or Staffordshire 
had only to turn Protestant; and ho 
was at once, in all respects, on a level 
with his neighbours: but, if the Roman 
Catholics of Alunster and Connaught 
had turned Protestants, they would still 
have continued to be a subject people. 
Whatever evils the Roman Catholic 
sulfered in England were the effects of 
harsh legislation, and might have been 
remedied by a more liberal legislation. 
But between the two populations which 
inhabited Ireland there was an in¬ 
equality which legislation . Imd not 
caused and could not remove. The 
dominion which one of those popula¬ 
tions exercised over the other was the 
dominion of wealth over poverty^ of 
knowledge over ignorance, of civilised 
over uncivilised man. 

James himself seemed, at tlii) com¬ 
mencement of his reign, to bo 
perfectly aware of these truths. ChtcT 
The distractions of Ireland, he 
said, arose, not from tlie diner- *»»»« f"i* 
ences between the Ontholice . 
and the Protestants, but from the 
differences between the Irish and the 
English.f The consequences which ho 
should hj^ve drawn from tliis just pro¬ 
position were suffirieutly obvious; 
but, unbnppiJ}' for himself and for Ire¬ 
land, he failed to perceive them. 

If only national animosity could be 
allayed, there could be little doubt that 
religious animosity, not being kept 
alive, as in England, by cmel penal 
acts and stringent teat act*, would of 
itself fade away. To allay a national 
animosity such as that which the two* 
races inhabiting Ireland felt for each 
other could not be the work of a few 
3 'ears. Y'’ct it was a work to which a 
wise and good prince might have oon- 

• The weaJth and negUffenOB of the eetab- 
llflhed cleric of Ireland are mentioned tn the 
strongest tcnn.s by the Lord Lieutenant Cla¬ 
rendon, S’Diost unexceptionable 

t Clarendon rmnindB the King of this In a 
letter dated March 14. "It oertalnly 

la," ClarciidcD adlH, “ a moia true notion." 
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tribifted much; and James would have 
undertaken that work with advantages 
such as none of his predecessors or 
sviccessors possessed. At onee an 
Englishman and a Roman Catholic, 
he belonged half to the ruling and half 
to the subject caste, and was therefore 
pecuUarlj qualified to be a mediator 
between them. Nor is it di£|eult to 
trace the course which he ought to 
have pursued. He ought to have deter¬ 
mined that the existing settlement of 
landed property should be inviolable; 
and he ought to have announced tJmt 
determination in such a manner as 
efi'ectually to quiet the anxiety of the 
new proprietors, and to extinguish any 
wild hopes which the old proprietors 
might entertain. Whether, in the great 
transfer o£ estates, injustice had or had 
not been committed, was immaterial. 
That transfer, just or unjust, had taken 
place so long ago, that to reverse it 
wdfcd be to unfix the foundations of 
society. There must be a time of 
limitation to all rights. After thirty 
fire years of actual possession, after 
twenty five years of possession, solemnly 
guaranteed by statute, after innumera- 
bte leases and releases, mortgages and 
devises, it was too lats to search for 
flaws in titles. Nevertheless something 
might have been done to heal the 
lacerated feelings and to naiso the 
fallen fortunes of the Irish gentry. The 
colonists were in a thriving condition, 
They had greatly improved their pro¬ 
perty by building, planting, and en¬ 
closing. The rents had almost doubled 
within a few years; trade was brisk; 
and the revenue, amounting to about 
three hundred thousand pounds a year, 
more than defrayed ail the charges of 
the local government, and afforded a 
surplus which was remitted to England. 
There was no doubt that the next Par¬ 
liament which should meet at Dublin, 
though representing almost exclusively 
the English interest, would, in return 
for the King’s promise to maintain that 
interest in all its Legal rights, willingly 
grant to him a very considerftble eum 
for the purpose of indemnifying, at 
least in part, such natire families as 
had been wrongfully despoiled. It was 
thus that in our own time the French 


government put an end to the disputes 
engendered by the most exfensive con¬ 
fiscation that ever took place in Europe. 
And thus, if James had been guided 
by the advice of his most loyal Protest¬ 
ant counsellors, he would have at least 
greatly mitigated one of the chief evils 
which afflicted Ireland.* 

Haying done this, he should have 
laboured to reconcile the hostile races 
to each other by impartially defending 
the rights and restraining the excesses 
of both. He should have punished 
with equal severity the native who in¬ 
dulged in the license of barbarism, and 
the colonist who abused the strength 
of civilisation. As far as the legitimate 
authority of the crown extended,— 
and in Ireland it extended far,—no 
man who was qualified for office by 
integrity and ability should have been 
considered as disqualified by extraction 
or by creed for any public trust. It is 
probable that a Roman Catholic King, 
with an ample revenue absolutely at 
his disposal, would, without much dif¬ 
ficulty, have secured the cooperation of 
the Roman Catholic prelates and priests 
in the great work of reconciliation. 
Mu^^h, however, must still have been 
left to the healing influence of time. 
Tho native race would still have had 
to learn from the colonists industry and 
forethought, the arts of civilised life, 
and the language of England. There 
could not be equality between men who 
lived in houses and men who lived in 
sties, between men who were fed on 
bread and men who were fed on pota¬ 
toes, between men who spoke the noble 
tongue of great philosophers and poets, 
and men who, with a perverted pride, 
boasted that they could not writhe 
their mouths into chattering such a 
jargon as that in which the Advance¬ 
ment of Learning and the Paradise 
Lost were written.t Yet it is not un¬ 
reasonable to believe that, if the gentle 
policy which ha£ been described had 

* Clarendon strongly recommended this 
coarse, and was of opinion that the Irish Por- 
Uament would do Its part. See his letter to 
Ormond, Aug. 26. ICSii. 

t It was an O'Ntdl of great eminence who 
saU that It did not become him to writhe his 
mouth to chatter English. Preihee to tha 
first volume of the HibemiA AnglicaiM. 
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been steadily foUerwed by the goTern 
ment, all distinctions would gradually 
bare been effaced, and that there would 
now harp been no more trace of the 
hostility which has been the curse of 
Ireland than there is of the equally 
deadly hostility which once raged be- 
twern the Saxons and the Korinans in 
J'>i£rland. * 

Unhappily James, instead of becom¬ 
ing a mediator, became the 
nin-rnn. niost recklpss of 

partisans. Instead of allaying the ani¬ 
mosity of the two populations, he in¬ 
flamed it to a height before unknown. 
He determined to rererse their rplatiye 
position, und to put the Protestant 
I'oluni.sts under the feet of the Popish 
Celts. To be of the established re¬ 
ligion, to be of the English blood, was, 
in his view, a disqualification for ciril 
and military employment. He medi¬ 
tated the de.9ign of again confiscating 
and again portioning out tho soil of 
lialf the island, and showed his incli¬ 
nation so ^arly that one class was 
soon agitatM by terrors which he aft-er- 
wards vainly wished to sooth, and the 
other by enpidity which he afterwards 
vainly wi.shed to restrain. But Jhis 
wiiH the smallest part of his guilt and 
madness. He deliberately resolved, 
not mcrr-ly to give to the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Ireland the entire do¬ 
minion of their own country, but also 
to use them as his instruments for 
setting up arbitrary government in 
England. The event was such as 
inigiib have been foreseen. The colo¬ 
nists turned to bay with the Btublx)rn 
hardihood of their race. The mother 
country justly regarded their cause as 
her own. Then came a desperate 
struggle for a tremendous stake, 
Everj'thing deiar to nations wait wagered 
on both sides; nor can we justly blame 
either the Irishman or the Englishman 
for obeying, in that extremity, the law 
of selfpreservation. The contest was 
terrible, but short. The weaker went 
down. His fate was cruel; and yet 
for the cruelty With which he was 
treated there was, not indeed a defence, 
but an excuse: for, though he suffered 
all that tyranny could inflict, he suffered 
nothing that he would not himself hare 


inflicted. The effect of the in^ne 
attempt to subjugate England by 
of Ireland was that the Irish became 
hewers of wood and^irawers of water 
to the English. The old proprietors, 
by their effort to recover what they 
bad lost, lost the greater part of what 
they had retained. The momentary 
ascendiiicy of Popery produced such a 
series of barbarous laws against Popery 
as made the statute book of Ireland a 
proverb of infamy throughout Christen¬ 
dom. Such were the bitter £raita of 
the policy of James. 

have seen that one of his first 
acts, after he became King, was to re¬ 
call Ormond from Ireland. Ormond 
WHS the head of the English interest in 
that kingdom: he was firmly attached 
to the Protestant religion; and his 
power far exceeded that of an ordinary 
Loud Lieutenant, first, because he wtis 
in rank and wealth the greatest of the 
colonist-s, and, secondly, because he Vas 
not only the chief of the civil adminis¬ 
tration, but also commander of the 
forces. The King was not at that timo 
disposed to commit tho government 
wholly to Iri.sh hands. He had indeed 
been heard to say that a native viceroy 
would soon become an independent 
sovereign.* For the present, therefore, 
he determined to divide the power 
which Ormond had possessed, to en¬ 
trust the civil administration to an 
English And Protestant Lord Lieute¬ 
nant, ana to giro the command of tho 
army to an Irish and Roman Catholic 
General. The Ixtrd Lientmant was 
Clarendon : the General was Tyrcunuel. 

Tyrconnel sprang, os has already 
been said, from one of those degene¬ 
rate families of the Pale which were 
popularly classed with the aboriginal 
population of Ireland. He sometimes, 
indeed, in his rants, telked with Nor-w 
man haughtiness of the Celtic bar¬ 
barians: t but all his sympathies were 

■ Sheridan MS. amon^ the Stiwrt Papers. 

I enerht to acknowledge the ocnirtesy with 
which Mr. Glover asaUted me la my eearch 
fur this valuable manu.‘OTlf)t. James appears, 
from the Inatrnctluns which he droAv up fur 
his eon in 1G9:!, to have retained to tho last 
the notion that Ireland could not without 
danger be entrusted to an liiab Lord lieu¬ 
tenant. 

t Sheridan MS. , 
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really with the natires. The Pretest- 
ant colbnista he hated; and they 
returned his hatred. Clarendon’s 
inctinatious were' very different: but 
he was, from temper, interest, and 
principle, an obsequious courtier. His 
spirit was mean; his circumstances 
were embarrassed; and hia mind had 
been deeply imbued with the npflitical 
doctrines which the Church of England 
had in that age too assiduously taught. 
His abilities, however, were not con¬ 
temptible ; and, under a good King, 
ho would probably have been a re¬ 
spectable viceroy. ' 

About three quarters of a year 
riarendon between the recall of 

•rriTM^in Ormoud and the arrival of 
LnrdLicu* Clareiicloii at Dublin. During 
that interval the King was 
represented by a board of Lords 
Justices V but the military administra¬ 
tion was in Tyrconnel’s hands. Already 
th§ designs of the court began gradu¬ 
ally to unfold themselves. A royal 
order came from Whitehall for disarm¬ 
ing the population. This order Tyr- 
conncl strictly executed as respected 
the English. Though the country was 
infested by predatory bands, a Protes¬ 
tant gentleman could scarcely obtain 
permission to keep a brace of pistols. 
The native peasantry, on the other 
hand, w'cre F’.ffered to retain their 
weapons.* The joy of the colonists 
was therefore great, when at^ength, in 
December 1685, Tyrconnel went to 
London, and Clarendon came to Dub¬ 
lin. But it soon appeared that the 
government was really directed, not at 
Dublin, but in London. Every mail 
that crossed Saint Geoi^e’s Channel 
brought tidings of the boundless influ¬ 
ence which lyrconnel exercised on 
Irish uflfairs. It was said that he was 
«to be a Marquess, that he was to be a 
Duke, that he was to have the sole 
command of the forces, that he was to 
be entrusted with the task of remodel¬ 
ling the army and the courts of jus- 
tiee.t Clurendon was bitterly morti- 

• Clarendon to Eocheatcr, Jan, 10. 16®* * 
Beoret Consults of the Romish Party lu li^ 
Innd,1690. 

t ClarencUin to Rochester, Febriiary 37. 


I fled at flndiiig himself a subordinate 
member of that adminiatra- Him 
tion of which he had expected 
to be the head. He complained 
that whatever he did was misrepre¬ 
sented by his detractors, and that the 
gravest resolutions touching the coun¬ 
try which he governed were adopted 
at Westminster, made known to the 
public, discussed at coffeehouses, com¬ 
municated in hundreds of private 
letters, some weeks before one hint 
had been given to the Lord Lieute¬ 
nant. His own personal dignity, lu> 
said, mattered little; but it was nu 
light thing that the representative of 
the majesty of the throne should be 
made an object of contempt to the 
people.* Panic,spread 
among the English, wlion they an».,nf n... 
found that the viceroy, their 
fellow countryman and fellow Protest¬ 
ant, was unable to extend tu them the 
protection which they had expected 
from him. They began to know by 
bitter experience what it is to be a 
subject caste. They were harassed 
by the natives with accusations of 
treason and sedition. This Protest¬ 
ant had corresponded ^rith Monmouth; 
that Protestant had said something 
disrespectful of the King four or five 
years ago, when the Exclusion Bill was 
under discussion; and the evideuco of 
the most infamous of mankind was 
ready to substantiate every chai’gc. 
The Lord Lieutenant expressed his 
apprehension that, if these practices 
were not stopped, there would soon be 
at Dublin a reign of teivor similar to 
thkt which ho had seen in London, 
when every man held his life and 
honour at the mercy of Oates and 
Bcdloe.f 

Clarendon was soon informed, by a 
concise despatch from Sunderland, 
timt it had been resolved to make 
without delay a complete change in 
both the civil and the militaiy govern¬ 
ment of Ireland, and to bring a large 
number of Roman Catholics instantly 
I into office. His Me^esty, it was most 

* Clarendon to Rochester and Siindcirliind, 
UATch 2.16^^; and to Rochester, March 14. 

t Clarendon to Buxtderland, Febmor}' 2C, 

l(Wj. 
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nngTAciously added, had taken counsel 
on these matters with persons more 
competent to advise him than his 
inexperienced Lord Lieutenant could 
possibly be.* 

Before this letter reached the viceroy 
the intelligence which it contained had, 
through many channels, arrived in 
Ireland. The terror of tho colonists 
was extreme. Outnumbered as they 
were by the native population, their 
condiliini would ho pitiable indeed if 
tli6 native population were to be armed 
against them with the whole power of 
the state; and nothing less than this 
■was threatened. The English inhabit¬ 
ants of Lublin passed each other in 
the streets with dejected looks. On 
the Exchange business was suspended. 
Landowners hastened to sell their 
estates for whatever could be got, and 
to remit the purchase money to Eng¬ 
land. Traders began to call in their 
debts, and to make preparations for 
retiring from business, Tho alarm 
soon afll'Cteil the rcvenue.f Clarendon 
attempted to inspire the dismayed 
settlers with a confidence whicdi he 
was himself far from feeling. He 
assured them that their property would 
be held sacred, and that, lo his certain 
knowledge, the King was fully deter¬ 
mined to maintain the Act of Settle¬ 
ment which guaranteed their right to 
the soil. But his letters to England 
were in a very different strain. He 
ventured even to expostulate with the 
King, and, without blaming His 
Majesty’s intention of employing Ito- 
man Catholics, expressed a strong 
opinion that the Roman Catholics who 
might he employed ought to he 
Englishmen.! 

The reply of James was dry and 
cold. Ho declared that he had no 
intention of depriving the English 
colonists of their land, but that be 
regarded a large portion of them as 
bis enemies, and that, since he con- 
icntcd to leave so much property in 
the hands of his enemies, it was the 
more necessary that the civil and 

* Sunderland to Clarendon, March 11. 

t Clarendon to HcKihester, March 14. 16B^. 

} Clarendon to JameM, March 4. 19d^. 
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military administration should be^in 
the hands of his friends.* 

Accordingly several Roman Catho¬ 
lics wore sworn of the Privy Council; 
and orders were sent to corporations 
to admit Roman Catholics to municipal 
advantages.f Many officers of the 
army arbitrarily deprived of their 
commissions and of their bread. It 
was to no purpose that the Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant pleaded the cause of some whom 
he knew to be good soldiers and loyal 
subjects. Among them were old Cava- 
liere, who had fought bravely for 
monarchy, and who bore the marks of 
honourable wounds. Thoii;^ places 
were supplied by men who had no 
recommendation but their religion. Of 
the new Captains and LieutcmintH, it 
w'as said, eomo had been cowherds, 
some footmen, some noted marauders ; 
some had been so used to wear brogues 
that they stumbled and shuffled about 
strangely in their military jack boots. 
Not a few of the officers wlio were 
discarded took refuge in the Dutch 
service, and enjoyed, four years later, 
the pleasure of driving their successors 
before them in ignominious rout from 
the margin of the ]loyne. J • 

The distress and alarm of Clarendon 
were increased by news w\|ich reached 
him through private chan'jiels. With¬ 
out his approbation, without his know¬ 
ledge, preparations were making for 
arming an(? drilling the whole Celtic 
population of the country of which he 
was the nominal governor. Tyreonnol 
from London directed tlic design ; and 
the prelates of the Roman CaMiolic 
Church were lus agents. Every priest 
hod been instructed to prepare an exact 
list of all his male parishioners capable 
of bearing arms, and to forward it to 
his Bishop. 

It had already been rumoured that 
Tyrconnel would soon return to Dublin 
armed with extraordinary and indepen- 

* James to ClorcmiDn, April fi. IBWJ. 

t Sunderland to Clarendon. May 2‘J. ICM; 
Clarendon to Ormond, May '< 0 ).; Clarendon to 
Bonderland, July 6. 11 . 

t Clarendon to liochceter and Bonderland, 
June 1. 18B6: to IlochcHter, June 12.; King's 
State of the FrotetitanU of Ireland, ebap. il. 
Bcc. C, 7.; Apology for the Protestants of 
Ireland, 1689. 

9 Clarendon to Kochester, May 15. IBM. 
iC c 
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deM poiPerB; and the rumour gathered 
strength daily. The Lord Lieutenant, 
whohi no insult could driTe to resign 
the pomp and emoluments of hie place, 
declared that he should submit cheer> 
fully to the royal pleasure, and approve 
himself in all things a fkithfiU and 
obedient subject. He had he 

said, in his Life, had any d^erance 
with Tyroonneh and he trusted that no 
difference would now arise.* Claren¬ 
don appears not to have recollected 
that there had onc^been a plot to min 
the fame of his innocent sister, and 
that in that plot Tyrconnel had borne 
a chief part. This is not exactly one 
of the injuries which highspirited men 
most readily pardon. in the 

wicked court where the Hydes had 
had long been pushing their fortunes, 
such injariee were easily forgiven and 
forgotten, not from magnanimity or 
Chmtian charity, but froip mere base* 
nsss and want of mural sensibility. In 
Arrfniof June 168G, Tyrconnel came. 

commission authorised 
aiCfiDmi. li]nj Quiy to command the 
troops: but he brought with him royal 
instraebions touching all parts of the 
adminiotration, and at once took the 
real government of the island into his 
own hands. On the day after his ar¬ 
rival he explicitly said tliat commis¬ 
sions must be largely given to Roman 
Catholic officers, and that room must 
bo made for them by dismissing more 
Protestants. He pushed on the re¬ 
modelling of the army eagerly and 
indefatigahly. It was indeed the only 
part of the functions of a Commander 
in Chief which he was competent to 
perform; for, though courageous in 
brawls and duels, he knew nothing of 
military duty. At the very first review 
which he held, it was evident to all 
who were near him that he did not 
know how to draw up a rt^mentf 
nil pwti- Englishmen out and 

Kiurtnci to put Irishmen in was, iu his 
Tioktfwe. bpgmning and the 

end of the administration of war. He 
had the insolence to cashier the Cap- 
tom of the I»rd Lieutenant's own 
Body Guard; nor was Clarendon 

* Claren:1on to Hochester, May 11. IGSfi. 

t nriii. June 9. 1686. 


aware of what had happened till he 
saw a Roman Catholic, whose face wa,‘ 
quite unknown to him, escorting tliE 
state coach.* The change was not 
confined to the officers alone. The 
ranks were completely broken up and 
recomposed. Four or five hundred 
soldiers were turned out of a single 
regiment chiefly on the ground that 
they were below the proper stature. 
Yet the most unpractised eye at once per¬ 
ceived that they were taller and better 
made men than their successors, whose 
wild and squalid appearance disgusted 
the beholdera.t Orders were given to 
the new officers that no man of the 
Protestant religion was to be suffered 
to enlist The recruiting parties, in¬ 
stead of beating their drums for volun¬ 
teers at fairs and markets, as had been 
the old practice, repaired to places to 
which the Roman Catholics were in the 
habit of making pilgrimages for pur¬ 
poses of devotion. In a few weeks tbo 
General had introduced more than two 
thousand natives into the ranks; and 
the people about him confidently 
affirmed that by Christmas day not a 
man of English race would be left iu 
tin whole army.J 

On all questions which arose in the 
Privy Council, Tyrconnel showed 
similar violence and partiality. John 
Keating, Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, a man distinguished by ability, 
integrity, and loyalty, represented with 
great mildness that perfect equality 
was all that the General could reason¬ 
ably ask for his own Church. The 
King, he said, evidently meant that no 
man fit for public trust should be ex¬ 
cluded because he was a Roman 
Catholic, and that no man unfit for 
public trust should be admitted bocausc 
he was a Protestant. Tyrconnel imme¬ 
diately began to curse and swear. “ I 
do not know what to say to that; I 
would have all Catholics in.” § The 

* Secret Consults of the Romish Forty in 
Ireland. 

t Clarendon to Rochester, June 26, and July 
4. 169G ; Apology for toe I^bestHntfi of Ire¬ 
land, 1 6B9. 

t Clarendon to Rochestcir, JuIt 4. 22. 1666; 
to Sunderland, July 6.; to the kins, August 

14. 
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most judiciouB Irishmen of hia own reli 
gioua persuasion were dismayed at his 
ra.shne.sR, and ventured to remonstrate 
with him; but he drove them from him 
witli imprecations,* Hia brutality was 
such that many thought him mad. 
Yet it was less strange than the shame¬ 
less volubility with which be uttered 
falsehoods. He had Wng before earned 
the nickiiamo of Lying Dick Talbot; 
and, at Whitehall, any wild fiction was 
commonly designated ns one of Dick 
Talbot’s truths. He now daily proved 
that he was well entitled to this un¬ 
enviable reputation. Indeed in him 
mendacity was almost a disease. He 
would, after givingordei^forthe dismis¬ 
sion i>f English oifioerB, take them into 
his closet, assure them of his confidence 
and friendship, and implore Heavon to 
confound him, sink him, blast him, if 
he did not take good care of their in¬ 
terests. Sometimes those to whom he 
had thns perjured himself learned, 
before the day closed, that ho had 
cnshit'i'cd tliem.t 

On his arrival, though he swore 
savagely at the Act of Settlement, and 
called the English interest afoul thing, 
a roguisli thing, and a damned titing, 
he yet jiretendod to be convinced Lliat 
the distribution of property could not, 
after the lapse of so many years, be 
altcrEKl.l Hut when he had been a few 
weeks at Dublin, his language changed, 
lie began to harangue vcbcniently at 
iipubrnt Council board on the no- 
uii the ri- cessity of giving back the land 
Actors«u to the old owners. He had 
iiomciiit, however, as yet obtainml 

his master's sanction to this fatal pro¬ 
ject. National feeling Etiil struggled 
feebly against superstition in the mind 
of James. He was an EnglishnuLD: 
he was an English King; and be could 
not, without some misgivings, consent 
to the destruction of the greatest co¬ 
lony that England bad ever planted. 
The English Koman Catholics with 
whom be was in the habit of taking 

* Clarendon to KocUester, Jana 22. 169G. 

t Sheridan MS. ; Kinffa State of the Pro¬ 
tectants of Ireland, chnp. iii. sec. 3. eec. 8, 
There is A most Btaiking initaj^ irf Tyreon- 
nel's impudent mendacity in Clarendon’s 
Lettiir to RcK^ester, July 22.1C8S. 

} Clarendon to BoL^huster, Jiute K. 16SS. 


counsel were almost unanimous in 
favour of the Act of Settlemaat. Not 
only the honest and moderate Powis, 
but the dissolute and headstrong 
Dover, gave judicious and patriotic 
advice, Tyrcounel could hardly hope 
to counteract at a distance the effect 
which,snch advice must produce on the 
royal mind. He determined to 
plead the cause of his caste in lurn** 
person; and accordingly he set 
out, at the end of August, for England 
His presence and his absence were 
e(jnally dreaded by the Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant. It was, indeed, painful to be 
daily browbeaten by an enemy: but it 
was not leas painful to know that an 
enemy was daily brcatliing calumny 
and evil counsel in the royal ear. 
Clarendon was overwhelmed by mani¬ 
fold vejcations. He ma<le a progress 
through the country, and found that ho 
was everywhere treatod by the Irish 
population with contempt. The Ho¬ 
man Catholic priests exhorttnl their 
congregationa to withhold ft'orn him all 
marks of honour. The native gentry, 
instcatl of coming to pay thoir respects 
to him, remained at their housos. The 
native peasantry everywhere ^ang Cel¬ 
tic boUadfl in praiae of Tyrconnol, who 
would, they doubted not, soon reappear 
to complete the humiliatiDn of their 
oppressors.* The viceroy had rttmung 
scarcely returned to Dublin 
from hij unsatisfactory tour, •'naon. 
when he received letters which in¬ 
formed him that ho had incurred the 
King s serious displeasure. His Ma¬ 
jesty,—so these letters ran,—expected 
his servants not only to do w^t ho 
commanded, but to do it from the 
heart, and with a cheerful countenance. 
The Lord Lieutenant had not, indeed, 
refused to cooperate in the reform of 
the army and of tha civil administrdT 
tion: but his coopamtion had been 
reluctant and perfunctory: his looks 
had betrayed hus feelings; and every¬ 
body BMW th&t hs disapproved of the 
pobey which be was employed to carry 
into effecLf In great anguish of mind 

* Clarendon to Bochestor, Sept. 23. ami 
October 2. 168S ;*Secret Couanlbsof thaBomiah 
Party in Ireland, 1690. 

t t'loreudou to B»:hester, Octotec 8.1686. 
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heci'^ote to defend himself; hut he 
was sternly told that his defence ■was 
not satisfactory. He then, in the most 
abject terms, declared that he would 
not attempt to justify himself; that he 
acquiesced in the royal judgment, be 
it what it mipht; that he prostrated 
himself in tlie dust; that he implored 
pardon ; that of all penitents he was 
the most sincere ; that he should think 
it glorious to die in his Sovereign’s 
cause, but found it impossible to live 
under his Sovereign’s displeasure. Nor 
was this mere interested hypocrisy, 
but, at least in part, unaffected slavish- 
ncss and poverty of spirit; for in con¬ 
fidential letters, not meant for the 
royal eye, he bemoaned himself to his 
family in the same strain. He was 
miserable; he was crushed: the wrath 
of the King was insupportable; if that 
■wrath could not be mitigated, life 
would not be worth luviug.* The 
poor man’s terror increased when he 
learned that it had been determined at 
■Whitehall to recall him, and to appoint, 
as his successor, his rival and calum¬ 
niator, Tyreonnel.t Then for a time 
the prospect seemed to clear : the King 
was in better humour; and during a 
few days Clarendon flattered himself 
that his brother’s intercession had pre- 
■vailed, and that the crisis was passed. | 

In truth the crisis was only begin- 
n..h..i.r ■’‘“g- Clarendon waa 

Hitac^kod trying to lean on Rochester, 
jciuideii Rochester was unable longer 
to support himself. As in Ire¬ 
land the cider brother, though retaining 
the guard of honour, the sword of 
state,'and the title of Excellency, bad 
really been superseded by the Com¬ 
mander of the Forces, so in EngLind, 
the younger brother, though holding 
the white staff, and walking, by virtue 
Sof his high office, before the greatest 
hereditary nobles, was fast sinking into 
a mere financial clerk. The Parlia¬ 
ment was again prorogued t^ a distant 
day, in opposition to the Treasurer’s 
known wishes. He was not even told 
that there was to be another proroga- 

• Clarendon to the King and to Rochester, 
Odober n. )6B6. 

t Clarendon to Hochostcr, October 29, 30. 

less. 

t Ibid. Kovemher 27. ICBC. 


tion, but was left to learn the news 
from the Gazette. The real direction 
of affairs had passed to the cabal which 
dined with /Sunderland on Fridays. 
The cabinet met only to hear the de¬ 
spatches from foreign courts read ; nor 
did those despatches contain anytliing 
which was nob known on the Royal 
Exchange; for all the English envoys 
had received orders to put into the 
official letters only the common talk of 
antechambers, and to reserve import¬ 
ant secrets for private communications 
which were addressed to James him¬ 
self, to Sunderland, or to Petre.* Yet 
the victorious faction was not content. 
The King was assured by those whom 
he most trusted that the obstinacy with 
which the nation opposed his designs 
was really to be imputed to Rochester. 
How could the people believe that 
their Sovereign was unalterably re¬ 
solved to persevere in the course on 
which he had entered, when they saw 
at his right hand, ostensibly first in 
pow’er and trust among his counsellors, 
a man who notoriously regarded that 
course with strong disapprobation^ 
Every step which had been taken with 
theoobject of humbling the Church of 
England and of elevating the Chui’ch 
of Rome, had been opposed by the 
Treasurer, True it was that, when he 
had found opposition vain, he had 
gloomily submitted, nay, that he had 
sometimes even assisted in carrying 
into effect the very plans against which 
he had most earnestly contended. True 
it was that, though he disliked the 
Ecclesiastical Commission, he had con¬ 
sented to be a Commissioner. True it 
was that he had, while declaring that 
he could see nothing blamable in^tlie 
conduct of the Bishop of London, ■\'Dted 
sullenly and reluctantly for the sen¬ 
tence of suspension. But this was not 
enough. A prince, engaged in an en- 
^terprise so important and arduous as 
that on which James was bent, had 
a right to expect from bis first minister, 
not unwilling and ungracious acquies¬ 
cence, but zealous and strenuous co¬ 
operation. While such advice was 
daily given to James by those in whom 

* Carillon, Sept. 16M; Life of James 
the ScoodU, U. 99, 
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he reposed confidence, he received,'hy 
the penny post, many anonymous let¬ 
ters filled with calumnies against the 
Lord Treasurer. This mode of attack 
had been contriveii by Tyrconnel, and 
was in 2 '*si'fect harmony with every 
2 )nrt of his infamous life,* 

The King hesitated. H« seems, in¬ 
deed, to have really regarded his 
brother in law with personal kindness, 
the effect of near affinity, of long and 
familiar intercourse, and of many mu¬ 
tual good offices. It seemed probable 
that, as long as Kochester continued to 
submit himself, though tardily and 
with inunuurs, to the royal pleasure, 
he would continue to be in name prime 
minister. Sunderland, therefore, with 
exquisite cunning, suggested to his 
master the propriety of asking the only 
proof of obedience which it was quite 
t’ertiiin that Eochester never would 
give. At present, — such was the lan¬ 
guage of tlie artful Secretary,— it was 
impossible to consult with the first of 
the King’s servants respecting the ob¬ 
ject nearest to the King’s heart. It 
;>vaH lamentable to think that religious 
prejudici'M should, at such a conjunc¬ 
ture, dejirivo the government oAsuch 
valuable assistance. Perhaps those 
jirejudii-es mightnotprove insurmount¬ 
able. Then the deceiver whispered 
that, to his knowledge, Eochestor had 
of late hud somr misgivings about the 
points ill dispute between the Protest¬ 
ants and Catholics.t This was enough. 
Aitemiiu The King ei^erly caught at the 
tneoiitrri hint. He begiui to flatterhim- 
H.ichL'.iir. aelf tliat he might at once 
escape from the disagreeable neces¬ 
sity of removing a friend, and secure 
aiuable coadjutor for the great work 
which was in progress. He was also 
elated by the hope that he might have 
the merit and the glory of saving 
a fellow creature from perdition. He 
seems, indeed, about this time, to have 
been seized with an unusually violent 
fit of zeal for his religion ; and this is 
the more remarkable, because he liad 
just relapsed, after a short interval of 
sclfrestraint, into debauchery which all 
Christian divines condemn as sinful, 

* Sheridan HS. 

t Life of JozQufi the Second, 11. 100. 


and which, in an elderly man flarried 
to an agreeable young wife, is regarded 
even by people of the world as disre¬ 
putable. I^dy Dorchester hud returned 
from Dublin, and was again the King’s 
mistress. Her return was politically 
of no importance. She had learned by 
experience the folly of attempting to 
save her lover from the destruction to 
which he was running headlong. Shy 
therefore suffered the Jesuits to guide 
his political conduct; and they, in re¬ 
turn, suffered her to wheedle him out of 
jtnoney. She was, however, only one of 
several abandoned women who at this 
time shared, with his btlored Church, 
the dominion over his mind.* He 
seems to have determined to make some 
amends for neglecting the welfare of 
his own soul by taking care of the souls 
of others. He set himself, therefore, to 
labour, with real good will, but w'ith 
the good will of a coarse, stern, and 
arbitrary mind, for the conversion of 
his kinsman. Every audiencs which 
the Treasurer obtained was spent in 
arguments about the authority of tho 
Church and tho worship of images. 
Eoebester was firmly resolved not to 
abjure his religion : but Jto had no 
scruple al)Out employing in silf-dcfence 
artifices as discreditable as those whicli 
had been used against him. He iiff‘cted 
to speak like a man whoso mind w'as 
notinadeup, professed himself desirous 
to he Alightened if lie was in error, 
borrowed Popish books, and listened 
with civility to Popish divines. He 
had several intorviews with Lcybum, 
the Vieur Apostolic, with Godder, the 
chaplain and almoner of the Cfupen 
Dowager, and with Bonaventuro Gif¬ 
ford, a tlierdogian trained to polemics 
in the schools of Douay. ItwasagreM 
that there should be a formal disput^^ 
tion between these doctors and some 
Protestant clergymen. The King told 
Eochester to choose any ministers of 
the Established Church, with two ex¬ 
ceptions. The proscribed pertmns were 
Tillotson and StiUingfleet. Tilloteon, 
the most popular preacher of Hint age, 
and in manners the most inofieorive of 
men, had been much connectod with 
* BarlllpD, Bept. 1CS6; Bonrepaox, Jane 
4 . 1C87. 
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some feading Whigs ; and Stillingflcet. 
who waft renowned an a consummate 
master of all the weapons of contro¬ 
versy, had given still deeper offence by 
publishing an answer to the papers 
which had been found in the strong 
box of Charles the Second. Rochester 
took th^ two royal chaplains who hap¬ 
pened to be in waiting. One of them 
was Simon Patrick, whose commen¬ 
taries on the Bible still form a part of 
theological libraries: the other was 
Jane, a vehement Tory, who had as¬ 
sisted in drawing up that decree b^ 
which the University of Oxford bad 
solemnly adopted the worst follies of 
Filmer. The conference took place at 
Whitehall on the thirtieth of Novem¬ 
ber. Rochester, who did not vAnh it to 
be known that he had even consented 
to hear the arguments of Popish priests, 
stipulated for secrecy. No auditor was 
Buffered to be present except the King. 
The subject discussed was the real 
presence. The Roman Catholic divines 
took on themselves the burden of the 
proof. Patrick and Jane said little; 
nor was it necessary that they should 
say much * for the Earl himself under¬ 
took to defend the doctrine of his 
Church, and, as was his habit, soon 
warmed with conflict, lost his temper, 
and asked with great vehemence whe¬ 
ther it WHS expected that he should 
change his religion on such Jjrivolous 
grounds. Then he remembered how 
much he waa risking, began again to 
dissemble, complimented the disputants 
Oil their skill and learning, and asked 
time to consider what had been said.* 

Slow as James was, he could not 
but sen that this was mere trifling. 
He told Barillon that Rochester’s 
language was not that of a man honest¬ 
ly desirous of arriving at the truth. 
Still the King did not like to propose 
directly to his brother in law the 
simple choice, apostasy or dismisHal: 
but, three days after the conference, 

* Barillon, Dec. 1B8€ ; Barnet, L 684.; 
life of James tbe Second, U. 100. ; Dodd's 
Uhurvh HUtoiy. I have tried to frame a frur 
nuratlve oat of these uonfllcting materials. 
It seoini edear to me, from Rochsster'fi own 
papers, that he waa on this occasion by do 
m^Ds A itubbom as he has been represented 
by Buniet utd by tha biographer of James. 


Barillon waited on the Treasurear, and, 
with murii circumlocution, and many 
expressions of friendly concern, broke 
the unpleasant truth. “Do you mean,” 
said Rochester, bewildered by the in¬ 
volved and ceremonious phrases in 
which the intimation was made, “that, 
if I do not turn Catholic, the conse¬ 
quence will be that I shall lose my 
place? ” “ I say nothing about conse¬ 

quences,’^ answered the wary diploma¬ 
tist. “ I only come as a friend to 
express a hope that 3^00 will take caro 
to keep your place.” “But surely,” 
said Rochester, “ the plain meaning of 
all this is that I must turn Catholic or 
go out.” He put many questions for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether 
the communication was made -^y 
authority, but could extort only vaguo 
and m 3 'steriou 9 replies. At last, 
affecting a confidence which he wits 
far from feeling, he declared that 
Barillon must have been imposed 
upon by idle or malicious reports. “I 
tell you,” he said, “that the King will 
not dismi.ss me, and I will not resign. 
I know him: he knows me; and I fear 
nobody.” The Frenchman answered 
thatMie was charmed, that he was 
ravished to hear it, and that his only 
mot^^*e for interfering was a sincere 
anxiety for the prcjsj>erity and dignity 
of his excellent friend the Treasurer. 
And thus the two statesmen ported, 
each flattering himself that he had 
duped the other.* 

Meanwhile, in spite of all injunc¬ 
tions of secrecy, the news that the 
Lord Treasurer had consented to be 
instructed in the doctrines of Popery 
had spread fast through London. 
Patrick and Jens had been seen going 
in at that mysterious door which led to 
Chiffinch's apartments. Some Roman 
Catholics about the court had, indis¬ 
creetly or artfully, told all, and more 
than all, that they knew. The Tory 
churchmen waited anxionsl 3 ’ for fuller 
information. They were mortified to 
think that their leader should even have 
pretended to waver in his opinion; but 
they could not believe that he would 
stoop to be a renegade. The unfor- 

* From Rochester's Minutes, deted Deo. 3. 
IG66. 
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tunate minister, tortured at oace by siderations.'’ “ Oh, you must •eeds,” 
his fierce passions and his low desires, exclaimed the King with an oath, 
Annoyed by the censures of the public, For a single word of honest and manly 
annoyed by the hints whieh he had sound, escaping in the midst of all 
received from Barillou, afraid of losing this abject supplication, was sufficient 
character, afraid of losing office, re- to more his anger. “I hope, sir,” 
paired to the royal closet, He was said poor Kochester, “tUnt I do not 
determined to keep his place, if it offend you. Surely Your Majesty 
«ould bp kept by any villany but one. could not think well of me if I did not 
He would pretend to be shaken in his aiy so.” The King recollected liim- 
religioas opinions, and to be half a self, protested that he was not offended, 
convert: he would promise to give and advised the Treasurer to disregard 
strenuous support to that policy which idle rumours, and to confer again with 
he had hitherto opposed: but, if he Jane and Giffard.* 
were driven to extremity, he would After ihia conversation, a fortnight 
refuse to change his religion. He elapeed before the decisive 
began, therefore, by telling the King blow fell. That fortnight "inn of 
that the business in which His Majesty lioehcster passed in iutrigu- 
took HO much interest was not sleeping, ing and imploring. He attempted to 
that Jane and Giffard were engaged interest in his favour those Roman 
in consulting books on the points in Catholics who had the greatest influ- 
dispnte b(4ween tile Churches, and ence at court. He could not, he said, 
that, when these researches were over, renounce his own religion; but, with 
it would be desirable to have another that single reservation, ho would do 
conference. Then ho complained bit- all that they could ib’.sire. Indeed, if 
tcrly that all the town wa-s apprised he might imly keep his place, they 
of what ought to have been carefully should find that he could be more 
■concealed, and that some persons, who, useful to them as a Trotestant than 
from their station, might be supposed as one nf their own commuuion,t Ilia 
to be well informed, reported stjange wife, who was on a sick*bed, had 
things as to the royal intentions. “It already, it was said, solicited the 
is whispered,” he said, “that, if I do honour of a visit fjom the much 
not do si.s Your Majesty would have injured (iu^^cn, and hud attempted to 
me, I shall not be suffered to continue work on Her Majesty’s fei-linga of 
in my present station.” The King compassion.J But the Hydes abased 
said, with .some general expres.'^ions of' tliemselrca in vain. Petre regarded 
kindness, that it was difficult to pre- them with peculiar malevolence, and 
vent people from talking, and that wa.s bent on their ruin.§ (In the 
loose reports were not to be regarded, evening of the seventeenth of Derem- 
Tliese vague phrases were not likely to her the Earl was called into the royal 
^uiet the perturbed mind of the minis- closet. James was unusmiUy dincom- 
ter. His agitation became violent, posed, and even shed tears. The 
and he began to plead for his place as occasion, indeiMl, coxUd not but coll up 
if he had been pleading for his life, some rr colleclions which might well 
♦'Your Majesty sees that I do all in soften a hard heart. He expresse^ 
my power to obey you. Indeed I will his regret that hi^ duty mado it 
do all that I can to obey you in impossible for him to indulge his 
everything. I will serve you in your private partialities. It wa.^ absolutely 
•own way. Nay,” he crieA in an agony necessary, be said, that those who had 
of baseness, “I will do what I can to the chief direction of hia affairs should 
believe a.s you would have me. But partake his opinions and feelings. He 
do not let me be told, while I am 

trying to bring my mind to this, that, • From Rochester’s Ulnutes, Dec. 4. 1086, 

if I find it impossible to comply, I t Barilitm, Dec. JJ. 168o. 

must lose all. For Pmusrt needs tell ^ Burnet, L 

Your Majesty that there are otimr con- 5 Bonrepwax, last. 
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ownetthat ha had very great personal 
obligations to Roehester, and that no 
fault could be found with the way in 
which the financial business had lately 
been done: but the office of Lord Trea¬ 
surer was of such high importance that, 
in general, it ought not to be entrusted 
to a single person, and could not safely 
be entrusted by a Roman Catholic King 
to a person zealous for the Church of 
England. “ Tliinkbetter of it, my Lord,” 
he continued. “ Read again the papers 
from my brother’s box. I will give 
you a little more time for considera* 
tion, if you de.sire it.” Rochester saw 
that all was over, and that the wisest 
course left to him was to make his 
retreat with as much money and as 
much credit as possible. He succeeded 
in'both objects. He obtained a pension 
of four thousand pounds a year for 
two lives on the post office. He had 
made great sums out of the estates of 
traitors, and carried with him in 
piirticuhir Grey’s bond for forty thou- 
■Hiind pound-s, and a grant of all the 
estate which the crown had in Grey’s 
extensive property.* No person had 
ever quitted office on terms so advan¬ 
tageous, To the applause of the sin¬ 
cere friends of the Established Church 
Rochester had,, indeed, very blender 
claims. To save his place he had 
sate in that tribunal which had been 
illegally created for the purpose of 
persecuting her. To save his place he 
had given a dishonest vote for degrad¬ 
ing one of her most eminent ministers, 
had affected to doubt her orthodoxy, 
had listened with the outward show of 
docility to teachers who called her 
schismatical and heretical, and had 
offered to cooperate strenuously with 
her deadliest enemies in their designs 
against her. The highest praise to 
which he was entitled was this, that 
he had shrunk from the exceeding 
wickedness <&id baseness of publicly 
abjuring, for lucre, the religion in 
which he had been brought up, which 
be believed to be true, and of which 
he had long made an ostentatious 
• Rocli^ter's Minutes, Doc. 19.1686 ; Baril- 
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profession. Yet he was exioUed 
the great body of Chiirchnilh as if hi 
had been the bravest and purest o' 
martyrs. The Old and New Testa¬ 
ments, the Martyrologies of Fusebiw 
and of Fox, were ransacked to fine 
parallels for his heroic piety. He waf 
Daniel in the den of lions, .Sluidracli 
in the fiery furnace, Peter in the dun¬ 
geon of Herod, Paul at the bar nf Ncm, 
Ignatius in the amphitheatre, Latinuu 
at the stake. Among the many 
which prove that the stamiard of ho¬ 
nour and virtue among the public men 
of that age was low, the admiration 
excited by KocliP.'tter’s constuncy i.s 
perhaps, the most decisive. 

In his fall he dragged down Claren¬ 
don. On the seventh of Ja- . , 
niiary 1687, the G-azette an- 'f ciar n. 
nouneed to the people of 
London that the Treasury was put into 
commission. On the eighth arrived at 
Dublin a despatch formally signifying 
that in a montli Tyrconnel would as¬ 
sume the government of Ire¬ 
land. It was not without 
great difficulty that this man 
had surmounted the numerous impedi¬ 
ment, which stood in the way of his 
ambition. It was well known that the 
extermination of the Englisli colony 
in Ireland was the object on which his 
heart was set. He had, therefore, to 
overcome some scruples in the 
mind. He had to surmount the oppo¬ 
sition, not merely of all the Protestant 
members of the government, not merely 
of the moderate and respectable heads 
of the Roman Catholic body, but even 
of several members of the Jesuitical 
cabal.* Sunderland shrank from the 
thought of an Irish rovolution,religious, 
political, and social. To the Queen 
Tyrconnel was personally an object of 
aversion. Powis was therefore 6ug- 

* Bishop Malony in a letter to Bishop Tyrrel 
says, “ Never a Cntbolic or other EngUsh will 
ever think or make a step, nor suffer the King 
to make n step for your restaumtioii, but 
leave you ns you 'were hitherto, and leave 
your enemies over your heads: nor is there 
any Engliahman, Catholic or other, of wiiat 
quality or degree soeyar alive, that will stick 
te Baciifioo 1^1 Ireland for to save thelse'^ 
interest of his own In Ent^land, and wWd uS 
^>illln^ly see all Irelu\d over inhabit hy 
Eng'llshof whatsoever reli^oQ as by the Irish." 
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g^ted afi the man best qualified for the 
vicjroyalty. He was of illustrious 
birth; he wfte a rfUcere Rninan Catho¬ 
lic ; and yet he was generally allowed 
by candid Protestants to be an honest 
man and a good Englishman. All 
opposition, howeyer, yielded to Tyr- 
connel’s energy and cunning. He 
fawned; bullied, and bribed indefatiga- 
bly. Ferre's help was secured, by 
flattery. Sunderland was plied at once 
with promises and menace,s. An im¬ 
mense price was offered for his .support, 
no less than an annuity of five thousand 
pounds a year from Ireland, redeem¬ 
able, by payment of fifty thou.sanil 
pounrbs down. If this proposal were 
rejected, Tyrennnel threatened to let 
the King know that the Lord President 
hud, at th(! ri'iday dinner^, described 
•Hi.s Majesty as a fool who must be 
guverned either by a woman or by a 
priest, yuiiderland, pale and treru- 
biiiig, olfercii to procure for Tyreniinel 
Biipreme military cuiumanil, enormous 
appointments, anything but tlio viee- 
royiilty: but all coiii[)roiniso was rf‘- 
jeeted; and it was nn'cs.^ary to yield. 
Mary of Mudena hcrsidf wa.s not free 
from suspicion uf eniTuption. Tln-re 
was in Loudon a renowned chain of 
pearl.s wiiieh wa.s valued at ten thoflsniid 
prjuiid.s. It had belonged to Prince 
Vivpert: and by him it had been left 
to Margaret iitigii e.s, a cniirfe.san who, 
towards the close of his life, had exer¬ 
cised a boundl -.s.s empire over him. 
Tyrconnid loudly boasted that u'it'n this 
L'hain he bud purehu.sed the supj»urt nf 
the Queen. Therft were tho.se, how¬ 
ever, who sii.^jiccteil that this story wa.s 
one of Dick Talbi'l'.s truths, and that 
it had no more foundation than the 
calumnies which, twenty-Bix years 
before, he had invented to blacken tha 
fame of Anno Hyde. To the Roman 
Catholic courtiers generally he spoke of 
th^ uncertain tenure"* by which they 
held offices, horioura, and emoluments. 
The King might die to-morrow, and 
might leave them at the mercy nf a 
hostile government and a hostile rabble. 
But, if the old faith could be made 
dominant in Ireland, if the Protestant 
interest in that country could be de- 
Jltroyed, there wouif^ still be, in the 
^ VOL. L 


worst event, an ai^lum at band to 
which they might retreat, and ^ero 
they might either negotiate or defend 
themselves with advantage. A Popish 
pric.‘<twas hired with the promise of tho 
mitrp of Waterford to preach at Saint 
James’s against the Act of Settlement; 
and his sermon, though heard with 
deep disgust by ihe English part of tha 
auditory, was not without its etfeel. 
The struggle which patriotism hail for 
a tiniB nuiiiitained against bigotiy iti 
the royal mind was at an end. “ There 
iH work to be done in Ireland,” said 
James, “which no Englishman will 
[fi).”* 

Allobstndis were at length removed; 
and in I'ldn-iiury 1CS7, Tyrconnel 
began to ruin hi-s native country with 
the power ami a)'])oi)itiiieiits of Lonl 
Lieutenant, but witli the humbler tilln 
of Lord Deputy, 

His arrival .'spread di.^miiy through 
the wliole Engli.-^li pojiulation. jn,n,„v ,.r 
Clarendon was aecunipaiiieJ, jl",', I,,”'-' 
or spLMulily fidloweil, across 
Saint. Cieorgi-'n Clianiirl, by a 
large pmi ra-tiriu of iIk* mn.Mt re.wpeit-, 
•jilde'inluibiliinl.s of Dublin, gi'iifleineii. 
tradesmen, and artircer.s. It was said 
that fifteen huiulred fainilie.s emigrated 
in ii few day.s. The jiani^Was not un¬ 
reasonable. The worklu putting thn 
coloni.sis down under gthc feoL of llin 
nutive.s went rapidly on. In a short 
time wlmust every Privy Couneillor, 
Judge, Shcrifl", Mayor, AbUTiiiHii, and 
.lustict^of till' Peace was a Celt iiiul a 
Rninan Catholic. It seemed that 
tilings would soon be ripe for a general 
election, and that u House of COininoufei 
bent on abrogating tlio Act of ■‘^ottle- 
meiit would ea.sily be a.’jaembled.t 
Tliose will) iinj lately been the lords 
of the island now cried out. in tlu- 
bittenie.ss of their souls, that they had 
become a prey and a luughing.slu .kL, 
their own serfs and Tnenial.s; tlnit 
hou.scs w.'re burnt and rattle Htoleii 
with iiii) unity; that the new sol.tiers 
rtnimedthe country,pillaging,insiilling, 

• The best ficronnt of traii^Jictioiui U 
in the Fboriclun M.S, 

t SlicTiUnn MS. ; OJilirtivmi'fl Memoir'i of 
Itclnni; Kinp's the Pn>i(-siuii'e of 

Ireland, pflrtlcularly chapier III.; Apology for 
the Trotektoats of IreJaiiil, lUSil. 
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attinng^ tossing one Pro-; 
tenant in a*%laxik% tying up another 
by t^altuur. and scourging him; that 
to, appeal to the law was rain ; that 
Irisb Judges, Sheriffs, juries, and 
with^ses were all in a league to'save 
Iri«h criminals; and that, eveH'^ith.' 
out an Act of Parluinu-ut, the'wbolp 
odil would hoon change hands, for that, 
in every action of ejectment tried 
under the administration of Tyrconnel, 
judgment had been given forth# native 
against tho Englishman.*^ 

While Clarendon wds at Dublin the 
Privy Seal badbeen in the hiiiidsof Cunj- 
miseioners. His friends hoped that it 
would, on his return to London, be again 
delivered to him. But the King and 
the Jesuitical cabal laid di tcrniincd that 
the disgrace of the 11}doe ehould be 
coinplele. LordArurJ<dl ofWardonr, 
n Roman Catlmlic, obtained the Priv\ 
Seal. Btdlasyse. u Pi,onian Catlutlii-, 
was made First Lord of the T^ea‘^ury. 
and Dover, another Roman Cuthnlic, 
bad a seat at the board. The appoint¬ 
ment of a ruined gambler to such a 
#tni.st would alone have suflieed to dn- 
.gust the public. The dis,sDlute Ether* 
ege, who tlien rc'-uleil at Rati'^bou as 
English envoy, cmdd not refrain from 
♦‘xpressinfh ' ’jth a sneer, bis thal 

hi.s’old boon I'.nn] ainon, Dover, wcnild 
keep till* King'? money better than Ins 
own. In ordei'that the finances might 
not be ruined by incapable and inex 
p^rienced Papists, the obs^ciuinu'-. 
diligent and silent Grodolphiii was 
named a CommiHsiuner of the Treasury, 
but coutinuod to be Chamberlain to 
the Queen.*^ 

• Bocret Conaulte ot the Iloinish r-irty in 
IrMnnil, 

t Luuden Uaictte, Jan. C. and March U. 
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Tba dismiasiou ttf iSw^o others 
epoch in the 

or' James. From that tiDfe^^Bt>»j&**l 
was clear that what he really ^ 
wanted was not liberty of conscienc# 
fiir the members of his owm church/ 
hut liberty to persecutB the members of 
iither churches. Pretending to abhor 
tests, he had himself imposed a test. 
H.r thought it hard, he thought it 
monstrous, that able and loyal men 
shcnld bp exeludrd from the public 
'-ervicp solely for boiiig Knman Catho¬ 
lics. Yet he had himself turned out 
of office a Treasurer, whom he admit¬ 
ted to be both loyal and able, solely 
for being a Protestant, Tho cry was 
that a general proscription was at hand, 
and that every public functionary must 
make up liis mindln lose liis soul or to 
lose his pliiCL*.*^ Who indeed could 
hope to stand where the Hydes had 
fallen? They were the brothers in 
law of the King, the uncles and na¬ 
tural guardians of his children, hi.^ 
friends from e.irly youth, his steady 
.idhcrenLs in adversity and peril, his 
r)b8equious scn'iuit.s since he had hern 
on the throne. Their solo crime was 
their religion; and for tliis crime they 
had been discarded. In gn at pertur- 
bati[>*h men began to look roiiud for 
help; and soon nil eyes were fixed on 
one whom a rare concurnmee buth wt 
personal qu.ilities and of fovtiutims 
circumstances pointed out as the de¬ 
liverer. 


16S?; Evclyn’.s Diary, Tiinrch ID. Etherege's 
liittur to Dover is in the Dritish Museum. 

, • “‘Pare rlii'irli nnimi sono ina-spriti flclln 
vnee che corre per il popolo, d’esser caccial'"' il 
ilrtto rainUtni per non cascrc Cattoliw*, pna lO 
tirarsl al o-'lcrminio ilo’ rraUwtaiiti. ’—Auua, 
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LOKD MACAULAY/ 


The biography of Lord Macaulay belongs rather to the history of 
Literature than to that of I^atural Philosophy; he takes his 
proper place among the statesmen, orators, poets, essayists, his- 
toriaijs of England, not among her men of science. With a mind 
so active and wide-ranging, he could not but take deep interest in 
the"progress and in the marvellous discoveries of modem science; 
but he was content to accept those results on the authority of 
others, and to dwell on their political and social consequencoe, 
rather than himself to follow out their slow and laborious pro¬ 
cesses, for which, indefutigahls as he was, he hod no time, probably 
no inclination. Yet the annals of the Eoyal Society, which has 
ever been proud to enrol among its members statesmen and men 
of letters of the highest eminence, cannot gass over in silence a 
name fio illustrious as that of Lord Macaulay. 

TH01L4.8 Babinoton Macaulat was bom October 25, 1800, at 
Eothley Temple in Leicestershire, the seat of his paternal uncle, 
Thomas Babington. His father, Zachary Macaulay, resided, at 
Clapham, one those earnest and zealous men who, with Mr. 
Wilberforce, led the way in the strong religious reaction which 
followed the French Eevolution, and whom posterity will honour 
as among the eaiiiesi^uid most steady adversaries of the African 
Slave Trade, the advocates of the Emancipation of the Negroes in 
our Colonies. The perpetual agitation of such questions, involving 
the most sacred principles of human libe:^, could not be without 
its effect on the precocious mind of the young Macaulay. Perhaps 
to his birth and training in that school he owed in some degree 

* ThU memoir was written at the request at the Fresiaent (Sir B. Brodle) and aomg 
members ot the CoiuisU, loa the Annual Jonmal ol the Hoyal Sodety. Shonld a 
more fall and a>]doaa biography of Lord Macaulay, at any future Ume, be thought 
advisable, this brtel sketch vrill at onse cede Ita place. In the mean time, It may be 
acceptable to the readers ot Lord Macaulay’s worka, vrtK) Will' be naturally desirous 
to know eometbing ot ble pubUo and hla pelTate Ufa 

rot. I, a 
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his command ■of biblical illustration, which, however, his strong 
sense and sober judgment always kept within the limits of serious 
and respectful reverence. Family traditions, happily only tradi- 
ti^ns^of his early promise, of his childish attempts at composition 
^in prose and verse, were not likely to be lost among a strong 
religious party, beund together by common sympathies, and main- 
taining^an active correspondence throughout the country. The 
fame of young Macaulay reached the ears of Hannah More, and, 
after receiving a visit from him, the High Priestess of the brother¬ 
hood, in an agreeable Irttor, still extant, uttered an oracle pre¬ 
dictive of his future greatness.N After a few years of instruction 
at a small school in Clapham, at the age of twelve he was placed 
under the care of the Rev. Jlr. Preston, first at Shelford, 
afterwards near Buntingford, in the neighbourhood of Cambridge. 
Mr. Preston seems to have been a man of attainments and judg¬ 
ment. He must have taught the Latin and Greek authors 
extremely well, for under his instruction Macaulay became a spund 
and good scholar. He did more, he fostered that love for the 
great classical writers, without which all etudy is barren and 
without durable impression. He respected too that great maxim, 
that no one is so well taught as by himself. Having given nr 
strengthened the impulse, he left the young scholar to his own 
insatiable avidity for learning, and for books of all kinds. The 
schoolboy sent an anonjunous defence of novel reading to the 
serious journal of his father’s friends, the “Christian Observer,” 
which was inserted. This passion for novel reading adhered to 
him to the last; he swept the whole range, not only of English 
but of foreign fiction, not without great profit to the future 
historian. The higher tastes which he then imbibed were equally 
indelible; his admiration of the imrivelled writers of Greece and 
Rome grew deeper to the close of his life. Homer and Thucydides, 
and Tacitus, remained among his constant and familiar studies, 
and no doubt, without controlling him to servile imitation, exer¬ 
cised a powerful influence on his mode of composition and on his 
style. Ajiong his father’s friends holding the same religious 
opinions was Isaac Milner, Dean of Carlisle, and Master of 
Queen’s College, a man with a singular union of profound mathe¬ 
matical acquirements, strong evangelical views, and a peculiar 
broad humour. During his visits to Milner at Cambridge, 
Macaulay acquired that strong attachment to the University, 
which, like his other attachments, seemed to become more strong 
and fervent with the progress of years. * 

In his nineteenth year he began his residence at Trinity College, 
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Cambridge. His career at Cambridge was not qtiite so brilliant 
as the sanguine Ixpectations of his friends had foretold. He had 
a repugnMce for mathematics, or rather he was under the jealous 
and absorbing spell of more congenial studies. That repugn^cf in 
afterlife was a subject of much regret; he fully recognised the 
importance, almost the neces.sity, of sucjj studies for perfect 
education. Even his scholarship, probably far more extensive, 
wanted that exquisite polish and nicety acquired only at our gi'eat 
public schools, from which came his chief rivals. He carried 
away, however, the Craven Scholarship, two prizes for English 
ver.se, and finally, the object of his highest ambition, a Fellowship 
of Trinity College. On this success he dwelt to the close of his 
life with pride. It gratified two of his strongest feelings,— 
attachment to Cainbridge, and the des' " of some independent 
provision which should enable him to eiu ■ on his professional 
c.areer. On the inestimable advantages of such fellowships to 
yOung men of high promise and ability, but of scanty means, he 
alwavs insisted with great earnestr.ess, and deprecated any change 
in the academical system winch should diminish the number of 
such foundations, held, as he would recount with his unfailing 
memory, by so many of our first public men. 

The law'was the profe.ssion he chose ; he was called to the bar 
at Lincoln's Inn, February 182G ; he tooh chambers, he read, he 
joiued the Northern Circuit., Bu''- literature was too strong for 
law. His legal studies were no doubt of infinite value; they were 
in truth indispensable for his historic,al writings, and were liere- 
after to hear fruit in a sphere which his wildest imagination could 
not anticipate. He had received, indeed, from the discerning 
judgment of Lord Lyndhurst, a Conimissionership of Bankrupts, 
1827. No doubt his Cambridge j^me and general promise 
recommended,him for that office. Btft it Vas to letters that he 
was to ow'e his first opening to public life. In letters he had 
begun with modest contributions to a magazine, "Knight's 
Quarterly,” of no great circulation, hut which was mainly sup¬ 
ported by some of his Cambridge friends ; in this Ippeared some 
of his finest ballads. On a sudden he broke out with on article on 
Milton in the “ Edinburgh Review,” which perhaps excited greater 
attention than any article which had ever appeared, not im¬ 
mediately connected with the politics of the day. Taking the 
field in the same pages with the, brilliant copiousness of Jefirey, 
the vigorous and caustic versatility of Brougham, the inimitable 
wit and drollery and^ound sense of Sydney Smith, to say nothing 
of the writers in the rival " Quarterly Journal,” the young 
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reviewer hod struck out his own path. In comprehensiveness of 
knowledge, in-(he originality and boldness of his views, in mastery 
over the whole history and the life of the eventful times of Milton, 
in'^vaijiety and l^city of illustration, in vigour, fulness, and 
vivacity of style,'he seemed to make an epoch and a revolution in 
review-writing. Up to this time, with some excellent exceptions, 
the articles in reviews had confined themselves to notices, more or 
less excursive, of new hooks, and to discussions of the political or 
polemic questions of the day. The article now aspired to he a full 
dissertation on the history of any great period, on the life of any 
great man of any time, on the writings, on the infiuenoe, on the 
merits of authors of the highest fame. From a review it became 
an historical, biographical, philosophical essay,^ 

This paper was followed hy others of equal, some perhaps of 
superior excellence, each opening a new view into the vast range 
of the author’s reading, showing his boldness and independence of 
judgment, the wonderful stores of his memory, his prodigality, 
sometimes perhaps uncontrolled, of allusion, illustration, simili¬ 
tude. . A young Whig, of high and blameless character, popular 
with his friends, with the reputation of oratorical power in the 
debating rooms at Cambridge (he delivered one speech in London, 
we believe, at an Anti-Slavery Jllecting, which made some noise), 
aud the acknowledged author of such articles iu one of the two 
popular journals of the day, could not hut command the attention, 
and awaken the hopes of his party. If ever there was a iiobleinan 
a patron of letters from, a deep and genuine and discriminating 
love of letters, it was Lord Lansdowne. Lord Lonsdowue offered 
a seat in Parliament to the author of the admirable articles in the 
“ Edinburgh Review.” On the acceptance of this offer there 
could be no hesitation; his political opinions were iu the strict¬ 
est unison with Lord Lansdowne’a. Few public men have 
been so calmly, deliberately true to their first political opinions as 
Macaulay. Unquestionably, change of political opinions, on fiill 
unselfish conviction, according to change of circumstances, may he 
the noblest act of moral courage, especially in the face of obloquy 
and misrepresentation. The best men may become wiser as tliey 
grow older. But to this trial Macaulay was never subjected,- ha 
was never called upon to this effort of self-sacrifice. lie was a 
liberal in the highest and widest sense ; some may think that he 
carried these views too far, some not far enough. But during life 
he was unswerving, without vacillation. Tl^ line which he dsew 
between constitutional liberty and democracy in his early speeches 
on P.eform and on the charter, was precisely the some with that 
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■which he dre'w late in life, in a rematkable letter*on the prospects 
and probable destiny of the United States of 

Four j^ears after he had been called to the bar, in 1830, 
Macaulay was returned to Parliament for Oalno. His pujilic^fe 
had now commenced. That public life it may be convenient 
briefly to survey in its several phasc.s, as statesman, orator, poet, 
essayist, liistorian. Such was his remarkable variety and versa¬ 
tility. Very few men, indeed, have achieved great things in such 
diflbrent kinds of excellence. 

* 

In Parliament he had too much wi.sdom, too much self-respect, 
too much respect for his auditory (an auditory just in the main 
hut severe, sniuetimcs capricious in its justice, and jealous above 
all even of merit, if obtrusive, importunate, or too self-confident), 
to thrust hiniacdf forward at once into the foremost ranks. Till 
the Pieform Bill he was content to try his arms on rare occa¬ 
sions ; he would not waste ^is power on desultory skirmishes and 
on trivial subjects. Upon that momentous question, the Reforjn 
of 1832, he first put forth his strength. But of his speeches 
hereafter. The reputation acquired during these debates .secured 
him a seat in Parliament, independent even on generous and unex- 
acting friendship; he was returned, December 1832, for the 
wealthy arid populous borough of Leeds, enfranchised by the 
Reform Bill, In the year 1834, a great, and no do^ot unexpected, 
change took place in his prospects, it might seem in his destination. 
In 1832 he had accepted the oflice of Secretary to the Board of 
Control. In his official capacity (in 1834) he made a speech on 
the renewal of the Indian Charter, a speSch which may be read 
in no unfavourable comparison with Burke’s most splendid orations. 
In breadth and comprehensiveness of view it may compete, in 
fulness and accuracy surpass, in richness of diction rival the 
renowned oral-or; of course, as the occasion was so difl'erent, it 
had nothing of the passion, the terrible picture.squeness, the vitu¬ 
peration; but it had calm statesmanship, and philosophical, or 
rather, perhaps, historical thought. This speech of itself might 
seem to designate him to the Government as a member of the 
Kew Council which was to leg'islate for India. The offer was 
made. The vast field of India was of itself likely to seize on his 
imagination; he might aspire to be the legislator, os Heber the 
religious missionary, of that wonderful realm. He had many 
friends, the family of Grant especially (the present Lord Glenelg 
was the President of the Board of Control), closely connected 
■uith India; how mu6h he had read or thbught on the subject, his 
papers on Clive and Hastings (written later) may, neverthele.s8, 
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bear testimony. Still, no doubt, prudential motives, and those of 
no ungenerous prudenoe, influenced his determination. By a few 
years of economy, careful but not illiberal, he might make a pro¬ 
vision rfor his future life (he was a man with no expensive or 
prodigal habits) which might place him above dependence either 
on the servitude of office, or the servitude of literary labour. 
There was another incentive — his family had never been affluent. 
He might add to the comforts and assist in the advancement of those 
to whom he was attached by the strongest domestic aiFections, a duty 
which he discharged with unsparing generosity, In India he took 
his seat as Member of the Council and as Pre.sident of the Law 
Commission. It has been supposed, and indeed asserted, that this 
legislative mission was barren and without result; now, however, 
it is bearing its mature fruits. After much, perhaps inevitable, 
delay and repeated revisions, the Indian Criminal Code, in the 
formation of which he took a leading part, and which he had 
ei^ched with most valuable explanatory notes, has, vith some 
alterations, and those not substantial, from January 1862 had the 
force of law throughout BritLsh India. Macaulay’s share in this 
gi-eat work, especially his notes, is declared by those who have a 
right to judge on such subjects, to have placed his reputation as a 
jurist on a solid foundation. It is the first, and therefore the most 
important, of a series of operations upon the judicial system of 
India, which will have a great effect upon the state of society in 
that country; and will not be without influence upon the juris¬ 
prudence of England. 

Soon after his return to England in 18.38, in .Tonuarv 1840, he 
was elected by acclamation representative of the city of Edin¬ 
burgh : that seat he filled undisturbed till July 1847. He had 
already been named on the Privy Council, and had accepted the 
office of Secretary at War. He was Secretary at«War, with a 
seat in the cabinet, about two years, from 1830 to 1841. On the 
return of his friends to power, he became, July 12, 1840, Pay- 
umster of the Forces. 

fBut throughout this period of his life the great inward struggle 
going on within his mind between the ambition of public 
usefulness, of parliamentary and official distinction, and the love 
of letters, which will rarely brook a rival on" the throne, the still 
higher ambition, as he thought, of adding some great work to the 
treasures of English thought and English literature) In the office 
at Whitehall or the Horse Guards, on the benches of the House 
of Commons, amid the applauses or admiring silence of the House, 
his heart was in his library, and among his books. He yearned 
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for a place not so much among' the great parliamentary leaders and 
the famous statesmen of the land, the Chathams, Burkes, Fois, 
as among the immortal writers in verse and prose, the Miltons, 
Clarendons, Addisons, Gribhons. The auditory which he coveted 
was that vast expanding world throughout which the iJoglish 
language is spoken; the fame, that which will only die with the 
death of English letters. ^Throughout the’ whole time of his 
absence from England, on his voyage to India and on his return, 
ill India, as far as leisure would allow, and during his parlia¬ 
mentary and official career, he was ^till with his indefatigable 
iudiistri’- heaping up stores of knowledge, stores which could not 
overload his capacious and retentive memory — memory, whose 
grasp and self-command seemed to expand with its accumulating 
treasures — memory which disdained nothing as beneath it, and 
was never perplexed or burdened by its incalculable possessions.^ 
As a curious instance of his range and activity of reading, among 
the hooks which he took with him to India, were the many huge 
volumes of St. Chrysostom’s works. Their still almost pure and 
liarmonioua Greek, and their iuipoi'tance in the history of religious 
opinion (always a subject of deep interest), carried him through a 
task which has been achieved by few professional theologians. 
As an illustration of his powers of memory, he has said—and he 
■was a most unhoastful man—that if Milton’s great poem were lost, 
he thought that he could accurately commit to writing at least all 
the first hooks of Paradise Lost. 

This life-long inward strife, which perhaps might have remained 
unreconciled till towards the close of his days, came to a sudden 
and unexpected issue. At the election in 1847, Macaulay was the 
rejected candidate for the city of Edinburgh. Nor can it be 
denied, though those who admire Macaulay will not admire him 
the less, that^^he was occessoiy to his own failure.; The event 
turned on a religious question, in which Edinburgh, true to its old 
Scotch prejudices, adhered to the less liberal view. Macaulay 
could not he persuaded to humour, to temporise, even to conciliate. 
He took.the loftiest tone, boldly, indignantly rebuked the voters 
for their narrow, in his estimation, discreditable bigotry. He felt, 
there can he no doubt, this blow at the time bitterly. He was per¬ 
haps not suited for, he had never before been tried in the rough and 
coarse work of the popular canvass and the hustings; he was dis¬ 
tressed at the. desertion or the lukev^armness of friends; he was 
ashamed, as he openly declared, of the disgrace which Edinburgh 
inflicted on herself, In« striking poem, recently published, in which 
are some of the finest stanzas in the language, he gave full vent 
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to his feeliugB^f indignation and sorrow. But at the same time, 
and in the same poem, he finds and expresses his lofty sense 
consolation. The great debate was ended; lie was released; ho 
vjas emancipated from public, from parliamentary life. Ho might 
retirj with dignity and honour to the undisturbed, undistracted 
cultivation of ‘letters; henceforth his study was his scene of 
action; literary fame was to be the undivided mistress of his 
affections, his earthly exceeding gieat reward. Edinburgh made 
a few years after noble amends by returning Macaulay (at the 
election in 1852) without solicitation, w'ithout expense, even 
without the usual flattery of a personal canvass; he had but to 
appear, to accept, and return thanlis for his ovation. lie sot for 
Edinburgh from July 1852 to 185(i. But he s.at without the 
trainmels, without the least desire of office : he spoke rarely, Init 
never without effect. In 185(1, failing health compelled him to 
resign that honourable post, Some other honours, hut hononis 
which helongod to.a man of letters, awaited him and courted his 
acceptance. lie was Lord Eector of the University of Glnsgi 
in 1848 ; Trustee of the British Museum, Eebriinry 1847 (an oflico 
which he highly esteemed, and to which he attended with much 
assiduity, and with great puhUc advantage) ; Fellow' of the Eoyal 
Society, November 1849; Foreign Member of the French Academy 
May 1657, and of the Prussian Order of Merit (1857); High 
Steward of Cambridge (1857). In the same year he was mised 
to the peerage—a tribute to his high and blameless character and 
(transcendent literary distinction,) and an act of royal favour, quite 
unexpected, but highly approved by all whose approbation was of 
real value. 

So far our imperfect sketch has exhibited Lord Macaulay as a 
public man, as a jurist, and as a statesman; some words must 
follow os to his ra^ as an orator. It is remarkable how rarely in 
this country the famous and commanding public speaker, either in 
parliament or even at the bar, and the great writer, have met iU 
the same person. Bolinghroke, Biu-ke, and Macaulay (the un¬ 
rivalled comedies of Sheridan, the State Papers and exquisite 
political satires of Canuiug, are hardly iu point) stand perhaps 
alono. If all the writings of Chatham, Pitt, Fox, Erskine, Peel, 
had been sujipressed, the world would have suffered no great loss. 
Macaulay had no thought of resting his fame on his parliamentary 
speeches; he would willingly have left them to the rarely visited 
cemetery of the parliamentary history. He was placed under 
compulsion by the act of a piratical bookseller, who printed many 
of them (insinjjating that he did so by authority) bristling with 
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lulimders, bad English, loose argument, errors and mistakes about 
events and persons, everything most abhorrent to Macaulay's taste 
and judgment. lie was under the necessity of publishing a more 
trustworthy edition. We confess some gratitude for this bad ^t of 
the unprincipled Curll of our days, for some of these speeches appear 
to us oratorical compositions of the highest ordgr. By all accounts 
Macaulay’s delivery was far too rapid to be impressive; it wanted 
also variety and flexibility of intonation. Even the most practised 
reporters planted after him in vain ; hepw much more the slower 
intellects of oountrp' gentlemen and the mass of the House ! 'This, 
however, only heightens our astonishment that speeches so full, so 
profoundly meditated, yet with so much freedom, with no appear¬ 
ance of being got by heart, with such prodigality of illustration and 
allusion, sliould be poured forth with such unhesitating flow, with 
“’’ch bewildering q^uickness of utterance.^ To read them with 
delight and profit, we read them rather slowly; we can hardly 
.'oiiceive that they were spoken less deliberately. It may be ques¬ 
tioned, and h.as been questioned, whether Macaulay was, or could 
0 'lecome, a uia.stcrly debater. This accomplishment, except 
1 .ire examples, is acquired only by long use and practice. 
"W en iiracaulay entered the House, the first places were filled by 
men of estaljlishod influence and miTch parliamentary training. 
El ra if he had felt called upon to make himself more prominent, 
it may be doubted whether he could have sufficiently curbed his 
impetuous energy, or checked his torrent of wprds. He would 
have found it difllcult to assume the stately, prudent, reserved, 
compressed repily; he might have tom his R*dversaries’ arguments 
to shred.s, hut he would not have been content without a host of 
nlher arguments, and so would have destroyed tho effect of his 
own confutation. Still it is remarkable that on two occasions a 
speech of Macaujay's actually turned the vote of the House, and 
earned the que.stion (a very rare event) in his own way — the 
debate on the Copyright Act, and the question of Judges holding 
seats in the House of Commons. Though he took his seat. Lord 
Macaulay never spoke in the House of Peers ; he went down, we 
believe, more than once, with the intention of speaking, but some 
unexpected turn in the debate deprived him of his opportunity; 
his friends, who knew the feeble state of his health at that time, 
were almost rejoiced at their disappointment in not hearing him 
in that which'would have been so congenial a field for his studied 
and matured eloquence. 

As a poet the fame of*Macaulay rests, with the exception of the 
stanzas above alluded to, nnd one or two small pieces, on his 
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Ballads, his “Lays of Rome,” his “ Ajmada,” his “ Cavalier,” and 
“ Cromwellian,” and his “Ivry,” and “ Moncontour.” In other 
departments of poetry he might have been endangered by his 
ftfflupncB and prodigality; his prize poems, and some of his early 
writings, betray the danger. But the essence of the ballad, of 
popular poetry (for^ which in all its forms, from the Prince of 
ballad writers, Homer, to the common street ballad, which he 
caught up instantaneously, and could repeat by the score, he had 
an absolute passion), is simplicity—simplicity not inconsistent 
with the utmost picturesqueness, with the richest word-painting. 
Its whole excellence is in rapidity of movement, short, sudden 
transition, sharp, emphatic touches of tenderness, or of the 
pathetic, in, above all, life, unreposing, unflagging, vigorous, 
stirring life; with words enough, but not an idle word, words 
which strike home to the heart, and rivet themselves on the 
memory; a cadence which enthrals and will not die awav from 
the ear. The popularity of Macaulay’s ballads is the best proof of 
their excellence ; they have become the burden of a host of 
imitators. Popularity may be a bad tost of some of the higher 
kinds of poetry. Dante, Milton, Shakespeare, to be fully appre¬ 
ciated, may require a thoughtful, refined enlightened, consti¬ 
tuency; ballad poetry may be safely left to universal suffrage. 

Even in his famous Es.says Macaulay had not satisfied his own 
ambition, nor reached that place after which he aspired in English 
letters. He seemed disposed to leave them buried in the volu¬ 
minous journal in which they had appeared. Here, however, it 
was the honest admirktion of the public, not the base desire of a 
bookseller for gain, which suggested and indeed compelled their 
separate publication. America set the example: the first collec¬ 
tion was made to gratify the laudable curiosity of those who are 
spreading our language and our literature over, a continent to 
which our island is hut a speck in the ocean. Plowever flattering 
this houiage, American editions are not to be implicitly depended 
upon, and are confined to their orvn use. It became necessary to 
answer the demand in England, and edition after edition has 
followed in rapid unexhausted succession. On these essays (not 
perhaps fitly so called, at least veiy unlike the short essays on 
religious, moral, social subjects, such as Bacon’s, Cowley’s, 
Addison’s, Jobnson's, Goldsmith’s) we cannot of course speak at 
length. They are rather philosophical, or historical disquigitions, 
and ai-e remarkable in the first place for their vast range and 
variety. Some grrople with the most profound questions,—the 
Baconian pMloso^y, the law of population against Mr. Sadler, 
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and -what is called the Utilitarian philosophy. This essay Ma¬ 
caulay himself, -with nohle moderation and self-respect, refused to 
include in his own selection, not because he was disposed to 
retract one argument, or to recede from the severity of his ju4g- 
inent on the opinions which he undertook to refute,* but because 
he had not done justice to the high character of Jiis adversary, the 
late Mr. Mill. Some belong to literary criticism, in which he 
delighted to mingle singularly acute and original observations on 
the biographies of distinguished authors, their place in society; 
and the articles on Dryden, the Comic Dramatists of Charles II., 
Temple, Addison, Johnson, Eyron, are the most full, instructive, 
and amusing views of the literary life of their respective ages, as 
well as of their specific works. The greater number, however, 
and doubtless the most valuable of the essays, are those which 
belong to history ; a few to the history of Europe—Machiavelli, 
Eanke’s Lives of the Popes, Frederick the Great, Mirabeau, 
Earrere. In these two last, bis judgments on the acts and on the 
men of the French Revolution are very striking, But the chief 
and the most important are those on English History. This was 
manifestly the subject which he had thoughj^ on most profoundly, 
investigated with the greatest industry, and^tudied down to what 
we may call the very dregs and lees of our political and social and 
religious life.'^ There is hai’dly an important period, at least in 
om’ later history, which has not passed under his review. With 
the justly hououre'■ exception of Hallam’s “Constitutional His¬ 
tory,” Macaulay usually dismisses his author with a few words of 
re.spect or contempt, and draws almost altogether on his own 
resources. So Burleigh gives us the reigu of Elizabeth ; Bacon 
that of James I.; Milton and Hampden, of Charles I. and the 
Republic; Temple (with Mackintosh’s History), Charles II. and 
the Revolution; Horace Walpole, Chatham, Pitt, tjie Georges; 
Clive and Hastings, the rise of our Indian Empire. ((The variety 
of topics is almost as nothing to the variety of information on 
every topic yhe seemed to have read everything, and to recollect 
all that he had read. 

As to the style of these essays, of Macaulay’s style in general, a 
few observations. It was eminently his own, but his own not by 
strange words, or strange collocation of words, by phrases of per¬ 
petual occurrence, or the straining after original and striking 
terms of expresrion. Its characteristics were vigour and anima¬ 
tion, copiousness, clearness, above all, sound English, now a rare 
excellence. The vigour and life were unabating; perhaps in that 
conscious strength which cost no exertion he did not always gauge 
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and measure the force of his own words. Those who studied the 
progress of his writing might perhaps see that the full stream^ 
though it never stagnated, might at first overflow its hanks; in 
lafer days it ran with a more direct undivided torrent. Ilis 
copiousness had nothing tumid, diffuse, Asiatic ; no ornament fur 
the sake of ornanjont. As to its clearne.ss, one may read a sentence 
of Macaulny twice, to judge of its full force, never to comprehend 
its meaning. His English was pure, both in idiom and in words, 
pure to fastidiousness ;,not that he discarded, or did not make 
free use of the plainest and most homely terras (he had a sovereign 
contempt for what is called the dignity of history, which would 
keep itself above the vulgar tongue), hut every word must he 
genuine English, nothing that approached real vulgarity; nothing 
that had not the stamp of popular use, or the aiitlinrity of sound 
English writers, nothing unfamiliar to the common ear. 

The Essays, however, were but preparatory, subsidiary to the 
great history, which was the final aim, and the palmary ambition 
of Macaulay. On the function, on the proper rank, on the real 
province and use of history, he had meditated long and profoundly. 
His ideal of the perfect historian, such as he aspired to be, may ho 
found in an Essay, somewhat too excursive, in the “Edinburgh 
Ideview,” repuhlished'in the recent volumes. A perfect history, 
according to Macaulay, would combine the unity and order of the 
great classical historians, with the diversity and immense range of 
modern affairs. This was but one condition; the history would 
not be content with recording the wars and treatie.s, the revolu¬ 
tions and great constitutional changes, tho lives of kings, states¬ 
men, generals ; it would embrace the manners, u.sages, social 
habits, letters, arts, the whole life of the nation. It would cea,se 
to be haughtily aristocratic; it would show the progress of the 
people in all its ranks and orders. There can hp no doubt that, as 
to the actual life of certain periods, Shake.speare and Scott are 
more true and ti'iistworthy historians thiin Hume or even Claren¬ 
don. Why should not romance surrender up the province which 
it had usurped ? Why should not all this, which is after all the 
instructive, not to say amusing part of the annals of mankind, 
he set in a framework of historic truth, instead of a framework of 
fiction ? If we would really know our ancestors, if we would 
really know mankind, and look to history for this knowledge, how 
can histoiy, secluding itself in a kind of stately majesty, affect to 
disdain this most important part of her office? Nothing can be 
more clumsy than the devices to which the historian sometimes 
has recourse. It may he excusable in historic dissertations (the 
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form which Hallam’s works assumed) to have the book half text, 
half notes—broken, fragmentary, without continuity. Hume and 
Robertson took refuge in appendices, in which they sum up, with 
unsatisfactory brevity, what they wanted skill to inweave iilto 
their narrative. Henry’s history may be read as containing what 
Hume left out. If there is in notes much beyond citation of 
authorities, perhaps comparison of conflicting authorities (we may 
pardon in Gibbon something more), this can only show that the 
historian has an unworthy conception of his high art, or that ha 
wants the real power and skill of an historian. But to this lofty 
view of the historian’s function who is equal? It required 
all Macaulay’s indefatigable research, For the historian, the true 
historian, must not confine himself to the chronicles and annals, 
the public records, the state papers, the political correspondence of 
st.itesmen and ambassadors; he must search into, he must make 
himself familiar with the lowest, the most ephyjjeral, the most 
contemptible of the writings of the day. There is no trash which 
he must not digest; nothing so dull and wearisome that he must 
not wade through. Nor are books all; much is to be learned 
from observation; and Macaulay delighted in rambling over 
England, to visit the scenes of historic events, the residences of 
remarkable men; the siege of Derry was described from Derry 
and its neighbourhood; the exquisitely true and vivid epithets 
with which he paints the old Italian towns in his Roman ballads 
ow'o their life and reality to his travels in Italy. Finally, to 
order, dispose, work into a flowing and uninterrupted narrative, 
tile whole of this matter demanded nothing less than his pro¬ 
digious memory, ever at the command of his imagination; to 
arrange it without confusion, to distribute it according to the 
laws of historic perspective, to make it, in short, a history, as 
difficult to lay down as the most stirring and engrossing romance. 

Alas I that all this matchless power and skill should end in a 
torso,—yet a torso if, as we fairly may, we take the Revolution 
and the reign of William III. as a whole, nearly complete in its 
stature, and in all its limbs I It is deeply to be lamented that 
Macaulay allowed himself to be called off by generous and grateful 
friendship to write the lives in the Encyclopaedia, ' All of these, 
even that of Pitt (as far as it goes, a perfect biography), we would 
willingly sacrifice if we could fill up the few chasms in his 
history, And what would we not give for his Queen Anne ? 
^\illiam III., to whom he first did justice, and not more than 
justice, when looked upon’frora a European, not from an English 
point of view, was a labour of love : but what would have been 
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the more cong-enial age of Anne, in which he knew every one, the 
Queen and her Court, Harley, St. John, Swift, Pope, Arhuthnot, 
as if he had lived vidth them on the most intimate terms ? That 
intthe main Macaulay possessed the still higher qualities of an 
historian, timth and impartiality, we hesitate not to ayow our 
opinion ; of this posterity will judge, we quietly and confidently 
await its award. He spoke out too freely, too strongly, not to 
encounter some prejudices, some no doubt very honest political or 
religious feelings. He,did not, perhaps, always nicely measure 
the strength of his own language; and he so abhorred meanness 
and dishonesty, that they appeared doubly mean and dishonest in 
men of great fame and high pretensious. As to Marlborough, we 
are content to place Mr. Hallam’s even more condemnatory verdict 
by the side of Macaulay’s; and Macaulay had not reached the 
brighter part of Marlborough’s career: in the last volume that 
great man is already shaking off the s loug h of his baser life. 
Penn's double and conflicting character (assuredly no rare occur¬ 
rence in history) must be viewed on all sides. In Pennsylvania, 
the wise, Christian legislator, worthy of all praise, he was, in 
England) a vain busy man, jjroud of his influence with the King, 
who found it his interest to flatter him, and unable to keep 
himself out of the miserable intrigues of that miserable court, 

A few sentences on Macaulay’s conversational power.s, on his 
private life still fewer. There is a common impression that in 
society he was engrossing and overpowering. Every one has 
heard the witty saying of his old friend (no two men could 
appreciate each other more highly or more justly) about “flashes of 
silence,’’ But in the quiet intercourse with the single friend, no 
great talker was more free, easy and genial, than Macaulay. 
There was the most equable interchange of thought: he listened 
with as much courtesy, as he spoke with gpntle and pleasant 
persuasiveness. In a larger circle, such as he delighted to meet 
and assemble around him to the close of his life, a few chosen 
intimates, some accomplished ladies,' foreigners of the highest 
distinction, who were eager to make his acquaintance, his manners 
were frank and open, In conversation in such a circle, a com¬ 
manding voice, high animal spirits, unrivalled quickness of appre¬ 
hension, a flow of language os rapid as inexhaustible, gave him 
perhaps a larger share, hut a share which few were not delighted 
to yield up to him, His thoughts were like lightning, and 
clothed themselves at once in words. While other men were 
thinking what they shoulS say, and' how they should say it, 
Macaulay had said it all, and a great deal more. And the stores 
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which his memory had at instantaneous command ! A wide 
range of Greek and Latin history and literature, English, French, 
Italian, Spanish j of German he had not so full a stock, but he 
knew the best worBs of the best authors; Dutch he learned for 
the purpose of his History. With these came airecdote, touches 
of character, drollery, fun, excellent stories excellently told. The 
hearer often longed for Macaulay’s memory to carry off what he 
heard in a single morning, in an after-dinner colloquy, or in a few 
hours in a country house. , 

Lord Macaulay was never married; his strong domestic affec¬ 
tions were chiefly centred in his sister, happily married to his 
friend Sir Charles Trevelyan, and her family. Her children were 
to him ns his o'Wn, aud cherished with almost parental tenderness. 
As a friend, he was singularly stedfast ; he was impatient of 
anything disparaging of one for whom he entertained sincere 
e.steera. Li the war of political life, he made, we believe, no 
lasting .enemy; he secured the unswerving attachment of his 
political friends, to whom he had been unswervingly true. No 
art iuconsi.stent with the highest honour and integrity was ever 
whispered against him. In all his writings, however his opinion.?, 
so strongly uttered, may have given offence to men of different sen¬ 
timents, no sentence has been impeached as jarring against the 
loftiest principles of honour, justice, pure morality, rational religion, 

In early life he wa.? robust and active; and though his friends 
at a later period could not but perceive the progress of some 
mysterious malady (he was long harassed by a distressing 
cough), yet he rallied so frequently, and seemed to have so much 
buoyancy of constitution, that they hoped he might have life to 
achieve his gi’eat work. He himself felt inward moiiitiDns; his 
ambition receded from the hope of reaching the close of the first 
Brunswick'S; before his last illness he had reduced his plan to the 
reign of Queen Anne. 

His end, though not without warning to those who watched 
him with friendship' and affection, was sudden and singularly 
quiet; on December 28, 1850, he fell asleep and-woke not again. 

He was buried, January 9, 1800, iu Westminster Abbey, in 
Poet’s Corner, bis favourite haunt; and he was known to have 
expressed a modest hope that he might be thought worthy to 
repose there with the illustrious dead. He lies at the foot of 
Addison’s statue, near to Johnson, and among many other of our 
most famous statesmen and men ofj^etters. 


H. H. MILMAN. 
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